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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

I 

FROM  THE   PEACE   OF   ANTALCIDAS   TO   THE  END  OF  THE      • 
WAB  BETWEEN   SPARTA   AND   OLYNTHUS. 

Smew  of  past  Transactions,  —  Position  of  Sparta  at  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas.  —  War  with  Alantinea.  —  Reduction 
and  Dismemberment  of  Mantinea,  —  Spartan  Inteiference 
at  Phlius,  —  Jealousy  of  Sparta  roused  against  Olyntkus. 
—  Macedonia  threatened  by  OlyrUhus.  —  Sparta  decrees 
War  against  Olynthus. — Phoebidas  seizes  the  Cadmea, — 
Consequent  Proceedings  at  Sparta,  —  Expedition  of  Teleu- 
tias  against  Oiynthus.  —  Second  Campaign  and  Death  of 
Teleutias.  —  Third  Campaign  and  Death  of  Agesipolis,  — 
Siege  of  Phlius,  —  Delphis.  —  Reduction  of  Phlius  and 
Olynthus, 

The  position  in  which  Sparta  was  standing  at  the  chap. 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  so  strong  and  com-  .  ^^^^": 
manding,  that  only  a  little  moderation  and  prudence 
on  her  part  seemed  to  be  wanting,  to  secure  her 
dominion  over  Greece,  and  the  general  tranquillity, 
for  a  long  course  of  years.  Yet  not  many,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  passed,  before  she  found  herself  en- 
gaged in  a  new  struggle,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened her  safety,  and,  even  when  most  prosperously 
conducted,  added  little  to  her  glory,  and  did  not  com- 
pensate by  any  solid  advantage  for  the  sacrifices 
which  it  required.     It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  how 
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far  this  result  must  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  policy 
committed  by  the  Spartan  government,  or  to  causes 
which  it  could  not  control,  or  to  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  which  every  year  changed  the  officers  of 
state  who  had  the  principal  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  But  after  making  full  abatement  for 
unavoidable  adverse  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  the  Spartans  were  too  much  elated 
by  success,  that  they  overlooked  the  bounds  of  a  rea- 
sonable ambition,  and  neglected  the  steps  and  the 
instruments  by  which  they  had  risen  to  their  lofty 
station.  Their  treatment  of  Athens  was  clearly  in- 
judicious. The  obligation  conferred  by  their  resist- 
ance to  the  wishes  of  their  allies,  who  proposed  the 
harshest  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  against  their 
fallen  enemy,  was  cancelled  by  the  sanction  aft€^ 
wards  given  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty ;  and  all 
the  benefit  that  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
support  of  that  odious  government  was  thrown  away 
by  the  lenity  which  permitted  its  overthrow ;  yet  in 
such  a  manner  as  neither  to  excite  any  feelings  of 
gratitude,  nor  even  in  any  degree  to  weaken  the  im-  I 
pression  of  their  previous  hostility,  which  was  shortly  I 
after  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  ungenerous  ex- 
action of  the  loan  by  which  they  had  endeavoured  to 
avert  the  revolution.  This  unwise  fluctuation  was 
indeed  the  effect  of  a  struggle  between  parties  at 
home;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  all 
parties,  that  it  was  impossible  Athens  should  ever 
again  become  fonnidable,  and  that  she  might  safely  - 
be  either  trampled  on,  or  restored  to  independence.      1 

The  war  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
seems  to  have  been  in  itself  a  politic  as  well  as  an 
honourable  measure.  But  the  Spartan  government 
appears  not  to  have  formed  a  clear  view  of  its  own 
designs,  or  to  have  been  blinded  by  inordinate  ambi- 
tion to  the  danger  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  its 
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mterprises.  The  war,  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  chap. 
:he  object  of  protecting  the  Asiatic  colonies,  might  ■ 
[lave  been  both  safe  and  useful  to ,  Sparta. :  but  even 
For  tins  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  not 
Eit  the  same  time  have  been  embarrassed  by  a  contest 
in  Greece:  and  when  the  views  of  her  commander 
were  enlarged  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  it  became  time 
to  consider  whether,  even  if  tlie  resources  of  Sparta 
were  adequate  to  this  end,  it  could  be  accomplished 
without  the  ruin  of  her  institutions.  There  was 
evidently  some  miscalculation  at  the  outset  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Agesilaus,  since  it  was  found  necessary  to 
recall  him  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs;  even  if 
Sparta  did  not  involve  herself  in  the  unseasonable 
quarrel  with  her  old  allies,  which  broke  out  in  the 
Corinthian  war,  througli  her  o^vn  imprudence.  How 
far  this  was  the  case,  depends  on  a  question  which 
we  cannot  now  detennine.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  anunosity  of  Thebes  was  wholly  provoked  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Spartan  government,  or  may  rather  be 
attributed  to  political  changes,  which  arose  at  Thebes 
immediately  on  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
from  other  entirely  unknown  causes.  But  at  least 
we  can  hardly  acquit  Sparta  of  an  excessive  confidence 
in  her  own  strength,  when  we  see  her  needlessly 
braving  the  united  hostility  of  the  principal  powers 
to  which  she  owed  her  success  in  her  recent  conflict 
with  an  enemy,  who,  though  humbled  and  weakened, 
was  neither  conciliated  nor  subdued. 

The  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  though  it  did  not  restore 
to  Sparta  all  that  she  had  lost  in  the  preceding  in- 
terval subsequent  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  placed 
her  in  a  situation  in  some  respects  more  advantageous 
than  that  which  she  stood  in  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period.  Athens  indeed  was  no  longer  a  subject  ex- 
isting only  by  sufferance  of  her  sovereign,  but  was 
once  more  an  independent  and  powerful  state.     She 
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was  however  confined  almost  entirely  to  her  natural 
resources,  and  forbidden  to  aspire  to  imperial  rank. 
Thebes  was  irrecoverably  lost  as  an  ally.  The  inju- 
ries she  had  suffered  were  so  deep,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  the  breach  between  her  and  Sparta 
could  ever  be  amicably  healed,  or  that  a  party  favour- 
able to  the  Spartan  interests  could  ever  prevail  there 
80  long  as  the  state  retained  its  independence.  But 
the  injury  had  disarmed  the  animosity  which  it  pro- 
voked. Thebes  was  no  longer  anything  more  than 
the  first  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  and  was  surrounded 
by  implacable  and  vigilant  enemies,  all  connected  by 
the  firmest  ties  of  interest  with  Sparta.  Peloponne- 
sus, now  that  Corinth  was  restored  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  was  more  tlian  ever  at  the  beck  of  her  ancient 
mistress,  who  thus  saw  herself  without  a  rival  in 
Greece :  and  so  long  as  her  views  were  confined  to 
this  range,  the  Persian  alliance,  though  less  honour- 
able, was  likely  to  be  more  useful  to  her  than  that  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Xenophon  indeed  would  appear 
grossly  to  have  deceived  himself,  or  to  have  endea- 
voured to  mislead  his  readers,  if  he  meant  to  assert 
that  Sparta  had  acquired  any  additional  glory  by 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas^ :  but  if  his  expression,  as  it 
seems  it  may  do,  only  imports  that  her  state  was 
rendered  much  more  flourishing  by  this  transaction, 
his  remark  was  undoubtedly  true. 

Nevertheless  her  new  position,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  an  artificial  and  precarious  one.  What 
AnuSdL!^  had  been  done  was  to  dissolve  the  power  of  Greece 
nearly  into  its  first  elements 
be  again  combined  together,  and 
Sparta,.  The  single  legitimate  object  of  her  policy 
was  to  keep  them  disunited,  and  as  far  as  possible 
subservient  to  her.     But  both  vigilance  and  modera- 
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tion  were  necessary  for  this  end.  Her  power  would  chap. 
be  the  more  stable  the  less  it  was  felt.  Every  case  .^""^^^^. 
in  which  it  was  wantonly  and  oppressively  exercised, 
tended  to  spread  general  alarm,  and  to  rouse  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  which  could  not  long  want  means  and 
opportunities.  But  the  Spartan  government  was 
again  blinded  by  ambition  and  resentment,  and  was 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  advantage  to 
sacrifice  all  that  it  had  gained  by  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas. 

A  cautious  policy  would  have  dictated  the  expe- 
diency of  at  least  covering  all  acts  of  aggression  with 
some  pretext  derived  from  the  character  which  Sparta 
assumed  of  conservator  of  the  peace.  But  her  very 
first  measure  was  one  for  which  she  did  not  plead  any 
pretence  but  her  OAvn  interests  or  vindictive  feelings, 
and  which  must  have  given  the  greater  umbrage,  as 
it  was  avowedly  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  retalia- 
tions, by  which  she  proposed  to  chastise  those  of  her 
allies  who  had  offended  her  during  the  war.  The 
first  victim  selected  as  an  example  of  this  system  was 
Mantinea,  which  was  obnoxious  on  account  of  her 
democratical  constitution  and  her  attachment  to 
Argos,  and  had  not  disguised  the  reluctance  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  served  the  Spartan  cause.  It 
may  be  remembered  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Mora,  Agesilaus  made  a  forced  march  past  the  walls 
of  Mantinea,  to  spare  his  troops  the  mortification  of 
witnessing  the  joy  which  he  expected  to  see  expressed 
there  at  the  recent  disaster.  But  it  seems  that  the 
only  overt  act  of  hostility  which  could  be  alleged 
against  the  Mantineans,  was,  that  they  had  supplied 
Argos  with  com  during  the  war.  The  other  grounds 
of  complaint  were  still  slighter,  and  more  difficult  of 
proof;  that  they  had  sometimes  evaded  their  share 
of  service  in  the  Spartan  army,  under  false  pretexts, 
and  hud  discharged  its  duties  with  manifest  ill-will. 
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These  however  were  considered  at  Sparta  as  reasons 
sufficient  to  justify  the  demand,  that  the  Mantineans 
should  throw  do^vn  their  walls ;  and  when  they  re- 
fused to  give  this  pledge  of  obedience,  preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  invading  their  territory. 
Manti^  This  invasion,  however  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas,  does  not  appear  to  have  violated 
the  Greek  international  law;  for  a  truce  which  had 
been  concluded  for  thirty  years  between  the  two 
states  after  the  battle  of  418,  had,  at  least  according 
to  the  Spartan  calculation,  expired.  Yet  it  seems  as 
if  Agesilaus  did  not  approve  of  the  expedition ;  for 
he  obtained  leave  to  decline  the  command  on  a  plea 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  more  than  a  pretext. 
The  Mantineans  had  rendered  important  services  to 
Sparta  in  the  last  Messenian  War,  which  had  been 
conducted  by  his  father  Archidamus ;  and  he  affected 
to  consider  this  as  an  obligation  conferred  on  his 
family.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  if  such  an 
excuse  was  admitted,  the  threatened  hostilities  ought 
to  have  been  withheld  on  the  same  ground.  Age- 
sipolis  however  took  the  command,  though  his  father 
Pausanias  was  connected  by  ties  of  personal  friendship 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  democratical  party  at  Mantinea, 
against  whom  the  blow  was  especially  aimed ;  for  the 
destruction  of  the  walls  would  have  placed  them  at 
the  mercy  of  Sparta,  and  consequently  of  their  po- 
litical adversaries.  We  learn  through  Diodorus,  that 
they  applied  to  Athens  for  succour,  but  without 
effect.  This  is  less  surprising  than  that  Sparta 
should  have  sought  and  obtained  aid  from  Thebes. 
This  fact  indeed  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Xenophon 
or  Diodorus ;  but  it  is  recorded  by  Plutarch^  with 
details  which  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  for  he 
relates  that  an  engagement  took  place  between  tha 
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ivaders  and  the  Mantineans,  in  which  the  two  great 
'hebans,  whose  names  will  soon  become  familiar  to 
8,  fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
VTien  we  remember  the  dispositions  which  prevailed 
t  Thebes  toward  Sparta  at  the  time  of  the  treaty, 
7e  can  hardly  understand  a  proceeding  which  seems 
o  imply  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  alliance ;  and  we 
.re  left  to  a  doubtful  conjecture,  whether  at  this  time 
he  fear  which  the  Thebans  entertained  of  the  Spartan 
)ower  was  stronger  than  their  resentment,  or  the 
>arty  friendly  to  Sparta  had  recovered  a  temporary 
iscendancy.  The  battle  however  is  also  mentioned 
)y  Pausanias^ ;  but  Xenophon  only  relates  that  Age- 
ipolis,  finding  that  he  could  not  shake  the  enemy's 
esolution  by  the  ravages  which  he  committed  in  their 
erritory,  proceeded  to  invest  the  city  Avith  a  trench 
ind  a  wall.  The  Mantineans  prepared  to  sustain  a 
iege ;  and  as  the  last  year's  harvest  had  been  un- 
isually  abundant,  and  the  place  was  plentifully  vic- 
ualled,  Agesipolis,  dreading  the  cost  and  tediousness 
>f  a  long  blockade,  resorted  to  a  fresh  expedient, 
rhe  Ophis,  a  small  stream,  but  at  times  swollen  to  a 
considerable  size,  flowed  through  the  town,  and  Age- 
sipolis, taking  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  flood^, 
"aised  an  embankment,  by  which  he  forced  it  back, 
md  laid  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  adjacent 
vails  under  water.  Their  basements,  as  well  as 
hose  of  the  houses,  were  built,  as  was  usual  through- 
)ut  Greece,  of  unbaked  bricks,  and  they  soon  began 
:o  crack  and  totter.  It  was  according  to  Pausanias 
Dy  a  like  device  that  Cimon  made  himself  master  of 
Eion  on  the  Strymon.  The  besieged  however  still 
beld  out  for  a  time,  and  propped  up  their  sinking 
walls  ^vith  wooden  buttresses,  and  only  sent  an  offer 
of  submission  when  they  found  that  the  water  was 
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gaining  upon  them,  so  that  longer  delay  would  expose 
them  to  the  horrors  of  a  storm.  But  they  were  now 
informed  that  the  conquerors  would  no  longer  be 
content  with  the  rasing  of  the  walls :  they  required 
that  Mantinea  should  cease  to  exist  as  a  city,  and  that 
its  population  should  be  dispersed  among  the  four 
villages  out  of  which  it  had  been  collected  in  the 
capital.^  It  was  too  late  to  dispute  about  any  terms 
short  of  death  or  slavery  ;  and  the  besieged  capitulated. 
The  popular  leaders  expected  no  mercy ;  but  Pausa- 
nias  exerted  his  influence  with  his  son  in  their  behalf, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile.  There  were 
about  sixty  who  took  the  benefit  of  this  indulgence, 
and  as  they  left  the  city  along  a  road  lined  with  the 
hostile  troops,  Agesipolis  had  some  difficulty  in  shel- 
tering them  from  the  rage  of  their  political  enemies. 
The  conditions  were  then  executed.  The  aristo- 
cratical  Mantineans,  Xenophon  observes,  regretted 
the  destruction  of  their  houses,  which  put  them  to 
the  expense  of  building  new  ones.     But  they  were 


*  So  in  1162  the  population  of  Milan  was  distributed  by  Frederic  I.  among 
four  villages,  which  were  to  be  upward  of  eight  miles  apart  fh>m  one  another. 
Diodorus  (xv.  5.)  says  that  the  Mantineans  were  made  to  migrate  tls  rks  Af>xcua; 
'w4yTt  K^iMS.  And  Strabo,  viu.  p.  337.  Vicarriviia  fikv  ix  wtyrt  Mifxtav  {nt*  *Apytiet9 
<rwwKi(r&ri.  Hence  Mueller,  I>or.  in.  4.  §  7.,  infers  that  the  Argires  "  united  fow 
hamtett  with  the  ancient  city,  which  made  the  fifth  :"  and  this  view  was  adopted  in 
vol.  I.  p.  469.  Sieven  (Gesch.  Griech,  p.  1.51.)  insists  on  the  higher  authority  of 
Xenophon,  who  states.  Hell.  v.  2.  7.,  that  the  number  was  originally  four ;  and 
he  supposes  that  the  other  account  arose  out  of  the  fact  indicated  by  Tausauias, 
VIII.  8,  9.,  that  a  part  of  the  population  remained  in  the  city,  of  which,  he  says, 
Agesipolis  i\lyov  fi4y  rt  KarcAiirev  oiKtitrOcu.  But,  on  a  point  of  this  nature,  the 
authority  of  Xenophon  is  not  very  great  —  perhaps  less  than  that  of  the  writer, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  followed  by.Strabo,  who  knew  that  the  incorporation 
had  been  effected  by  Argos.  Whether,  in  a  awoucurfibsy  the  new  capital  was 
built  on  one  of  the  ancient  sites,  or  on  entirely  vacant  ground,  must  have  depended 
on  circumstances,  which  would  vary  in  each  case,  and  in  general  would  elude  our 
invesflgation.  But  if  the  union  of  Mantinea  tooli  place,  as  Mueller  believes,  after 
the  Persian  wars,  there  had  been  a  town  so  called  long  before ;  as  the  name  appears 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  a  measure 
should  have  been  taken  by  Argos  so  early  as  would  be  implied  by  Sievers*  sup- 
position. So  in  the  case  of  Henca,  Boeckh  observes,  Corp.  Inter,  i.  p.  27.,  Inter 
novein  Ifenrensium  pagos  haud  dubie  potistimus  pritiem  locus  Hertea  fuit  arce 
intiructa.  So  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  rock  of  Gurtzuli  had  been 
the  ciudel  of  the  original  Mantinea,  if  it  was  not  then  the  more  surprising  that 
it  should  not  have  been  included  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  when  restored 
after  the  battle  of  Lcuctra.     See  Leako,  Morea,  l  p.  103.  109. 
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consoled  for  this  loss  by  the  power  which  they  thus  chap. 
acquired  in  the  villages  near  which  their  estates  lay ;  .^^^^^^ 
and  they  cheerfully  contributed  their  contingents  to 
the  Spartan  levies.  The  Spartans  affected  to  treat 
each  village  as  a  separate  state,  and  on  these  occasions 
sent  a  different  officer  (a  xenagxis)  to  each,  to  collect 
its  forces. 

The  only  remark  which  this  transaction  draws 
from  Xenophon  is,  that  the  event  might  serve  as  a 
warning,  not  to  build  a  tOAvn  so  that  a  river  should 
run  through  it.  We  do  not  know  why  he  did  not 
add  the  alternative :  or  to  build  the  walls  with  more 
solid  masonry.  But  it  seems  more  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  attack  on  Man  tinea  was  an  act  of 
mere  open  violence,  and  that,  as  Xenophon  does  not 
throw  out  any  hint  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
t^mis  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Spartans  themselves  pretended 
to  put  such  a  construction -on  it.^  Such  a  pretence 
would  indeed  have  been  too  glaringly  inconsistent 
M'ith  their  declared  motives ;  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  show  why  on  the  same  principle  Tegea 
likewise  was  not  dissolved  into  the  nine  hamlets  of 
which  it  was  originally  composed.  On  the  other  hand 
it  seems  that,  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  treaty, 
l^lataea  was  held  entitled  to  resume  its  place  among 
the  Boeotian  cities.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  people 
returned  from  Athens  and  Scione  to  the  glorious  land 
of  their  forefathers,  and  rebuilt  their  walls.  Whether 
Sparta  permitted  them  to  retain  their  connexion  with 
Athens,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.^ 

The  temper  manifested  by  the  Spartan  government 
in  these  proceedings,  held  out  encouragement  to  every 


I  I  should  indeed  not  have  thought  of  it,  if  Wachsmuth  (l  2.  p.  240.)  had 
not  described  Sparta  as  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  against  Mantinea. 

*  To  Wacb»muth  however  (i.  2.  p.  271.)  it  appears  unquestionable  that  they 
continued  in  a  relation  of  isopolity  to  Athens. 
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party  throughout  Greece,  which  was  discontented  with 
the  state  of  things  at  home,  and  desired  a  change  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  Sparta,  to  address  itself 
to  her  for  assistance.  The  first  application  was  made 
by  the  exiles  of  Phlius,  who  now  hoped  to  be  restored 
to  their  native  city.  They  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  party  which  we  mentioned  as  in  banishment 
from  Phlius,  when  we  last  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
afl'airs  of  that  little  state.^-  For  that  was  a  party 
deemed  to  be  so  much  attached  to  Sparta,  that  its 
adversaries  had  ground  to  fear  that  she  might  exert 
her  power  in  their  behalf.  But  it  also  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  reinforced  by  other  exiled 
adherents  of  the  same  cause :  for  they  claimed  Spartan 
aid  on  the  ground  that,  since  their  banishment,  Phlius 
had  ceased  to  contribute  its  contingents  to  the  armies 
of  the  confederacy,  and  had  refused  to  receive  the 
Spartans  -vvithin  its  walls.  The  ephors  were  well  dis- 
posed to  comply  \nt\\  their  wishes ;  but,  though  they 
no  longer  thought  fit  to  exercise  the  forbearance  which 
they  had  shown  when  the  party  now  in  power  in- 
trusted them  with  the  citadel,  they  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  mildness  and  moderation  which  they  had 
B.  c.  383.  neglected  in  the  recent  case  of  Mantinea.  Instead  of 
fnterfawice  ^^  impcrious  demand,  they  sent  a  bland  message,  im- 
at  Phuu».  porting  that  the  exiles  were  friends  of  Sparta,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  no  offence,  and  requesting  their  recall 
as  a  favour.  But  after  the  example  of  Mantinea,  the 
government  of  Phlius  could  not  mistake  the  force  of  this 
gentle  language ;  and  it  saw  that  its  chance  of  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  will  of  Sparta  was  the  slighter, 
as  the  exiles  had  still  left  many  kinsmen  and  friends 
behind  them.  It  therefore  thought  it  safest  to  yield 
with  a  good  grace,  and  repealed  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment.    By  the  same  decree,  however,  their  property 

»  VoL  IV.  p.  460. 
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had  been  confiscated,  and  it  had  been  subsequently 
purchased  by  private  persons.  It  now  became  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  tranquillity,  to  restore  it  to  its 
late  owners ;  and  the  method  adopted  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  parties  concerned  was  to  refund  the 
price  to  the  purchasers  from  the  treasury.^  All  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  out  of  the  conflict  of  old  and 
new  claims  were  to  be  referred  to  an  impartial 
tribunal. 

Though  Xenophon  gives  no  other  instance  of  a 
similar  interference,  there  may  have  been  some  foun- 
dation for  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  who  represents 
the  Peace  of  Antolcidas  as  the  occasion  of  a  general 
reliction  in  the  states  which  had  previously  acknow- 
ledged the  Spartan  supremacy,  attended  with  the 
banishment  of  many  friends  of  Sparta,  who  were 
aftcnvards  forcibly  restored  by  her  interposition.^ 
But  early  in  382,  the  attention  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment was  dra^vTi  toward  a  more  impoi'tant  object  by 
an  embassy  from  the  Chalcidian  cities.  Acanthus  and 
Apollonia.  Their  envoys  came  to  solicit  protection 
against  the  power  of  Olynthus,  which  was  threatening 
their  independence.  The  Chalcidian  cities,  which 
seem  from  the  first  to  have  been  linked  closely  together 
by  their  common  origin  and  interests,  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  brought  into  a  still  closer  union  by  their 
struggle  with  Athens.  The  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  jeaioiwy  of 
War  released  them  from  all  control  and  apprehension  ^^ 
with  regard  to  their  old  mistress  and  enemy,  and  left  a««"nst 
them  at  full  liberty  to  regulate  their  own  concerns.  ^  ^"*  "** 
But  the  struggle  had  begun  with  a  great  step  toward 
the  aggrandisement  of  Olynthus,  Avhich  henceforth 
assumed  the  first  place  among  them,  and  in  the  year 
following  the  peace  of  Nicias,   further  strengthened 

>  It  does  not  appear  that  this  arrangement  was  prescribed,  as  llanso  represents 
S|iarta  iii.  1.  p.  1 1 1.),  by  Sparta. 
■  XV.  5. 
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herself  by  the  acquisition  of  Mecyberna  ^  a  port  town 
only  between  two  and  three  miles  off.  It  was  natural 
that  with  these  advantages  she  should  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  an  imperial  state,  and  it  appears  that,  not 
long  at  least  after  the  end  of  the  Avar,  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  confederacy  among  the  kindred 
cities,  of  Avhich  she  was  acknowledged  as  the  head. 
The  terms  which  she  granted  to  them  would  have 
been  liberal,  if  they  had  been  cities  of  a  different 
origin  from  her  own.  They  were  admitted  to  that 
kind  of  political  connection  which  the  Greeks  de- 
scribed by  thcAvord  sympoUty.^  Their  citizens  enjoyed 
all  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  sovereign  city. 
They  Avere  capable  of  acquiring  property  in  land  in 
the  Olynthian  territory,  and  of  allying  themselves 
with  Olynthian  families;  but  they  were  excluded 
from  all  the  political  privileges  Avhich  were  exercised 
in  the  Olynthian  assembly,  and  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  laws,  and,  it  seems  also,  to  adopt  the 
constitution  of  the  ruling  state.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  several  of  the  Chalcidian  towns  should  prefer 
political  independence  to  any  advantages  that  might 
result  to  them  from  such  an  union  Avith  Olynthus : 
even  if  the  stat^  of  parties  created  no  grounds  of  dis- 
content. If — as  has  been  conjectured  ^  —  AjwUonia 
was  anciently  considered  as  the  capital  of  Chalcidice, 
her  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of  Olyn- 
thus may  be  the  more  easily  understood.  She  and 
Acanthus  had  resisted  the  demand,  which  the  Olyn- 
thians  had  endeavoured  to  enforce  by  a  threat  of  Avar, 
that  they  should  join  their  forces  to  the  army  of  the 
confederacy :  and  it  Avas  to  avert  the  execution  of  this 
threat  that  the  embassy  was  sent. 
Mai-edonia        The  powcr  of  Olyuthus  had  recently  received  an 

threatened 

*  Thucyiiides  v.  39. 

*  Hell.  V.  2.  1 2.  ^^*  f  T(  Tors  ainmi  xpV^^  y6fAOts  koI  crv/iToAiTciWa^ 

*  Uy  Culoucl  Leake,  IVaceU  in  iVor^Arm  Greece,  iii.  p.  467. 
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enormous  accession  through  a  series  of  events,  which  chap. 
however  have  been  related  but  obscurely,  and  not  .^^^^"^ 
without  an  appearance  of  contradiction.  Amyntas,  by  oiyu- 
the  prince  to  whom  the  Macedonian  sceptre  had  now  ***"^ 
descended,  had  been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Illyrians, 
and  found  himself  for  a  time  unable  to  maintain  pos- 
session of  his  dominions.  According  to  Diodorus,  in 
his  despair  he  made  over  a  large  part  of  them  to 
Olynthus,  which  continued  for  some  time  to  collect 
the  revenues  of  the  ceded  territory,  and  when  the 
king,  having  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  ex- 
pelled his  barbarian  enemies,  demanded  it  back,  re- 
fused to  restore  it.  Amyntas,  notwithstanding  his 
successes  against  the  Illyrians,  found  himself  unable 
to  cope  with  the  power  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
and  applied  for  succour  to  Sparta.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  Diodorus  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  his 
ambassadors  accompanied  those  of  the  Clialcidian 
cities;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  supposition 
with  the  speech  which  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Acanthian  minister.  This  speech  also  gives  a 
very  different  account  of  the  transactions  which  had 
taken  place  between  Amyntas  and  the  Olynthians.  It 
passes  over  the  danger  with  which  the  king  had  been 
threatened  by  the  Illyrians  in  total  silence,  and 
charges  Olynthus  with  an  attempt  —  for  which  no 
motive  or  occasion  is  assigned  —  to  engage  the  Mace- 
donian towns  in  a  revolt  against  their  sovereign.  This 
attempt,  it  is  said,  was  begun  upon  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  which  lay  nearest  to  the  Clialcidian  border,  and 
had  been  gradually  i)UvShed  further,  until  the  king  was 
expelled  from  his  capital,  Pella.  The  truth  probably 
lies  somewhere  between  these  seemingly  conflicting 
statements.  Perhaps  Amyntas,  when  his  affairs 
seemed  desperate,  committed  a  part  of  his  king- 
dom to  the  Olynthians,  who  may  have  taken  advantage 
of  their  temporary  possession  to  excite  a  desire  for 
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republican  government  at  Pella  and  in  other  cities ; 
and  when  Amyntas  claimed  his  deposit,  may  have 
supported  th^m  in  open  rebellion. 

The  Chalcidian  envoys,  after  having  stated  these 
facts  in  an  assembly  which  was  attended  by  deputies 
from  the  principal  states  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, proceeded  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  Sparta  by 
a  more  exact  description  of  the  resources,  prospects, 
and  plans  of  her  new  rival.  The  force  which  Olynthus 
was  already  able  to  bring  into  the  field  was  con- 
siderable :  not  less  than  8000  heavy  infantry  \  and  a 
far  greater  number  of  targeteers,  together  with  a 
body  of  not  much  less  than  1 000  horse.  Potidaia  had 
already  acceded  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  the  towns  of 
the  adjacent  peninsula  might  be  expected  soon  to 
follow  her  example :  for,  notwithstanding  their  ex- 
treme aversion  to  the  dominion  of  Olynthus,  they 
stood  in  such  awe  of  her  power,  that  they  had  not 
ventured  to  take  any  part  in  the  embassy  which  was 
sent  to  plead  the  common  cause.  Several  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  independent  Thracians  had 
begun  to  pay  court  to  her  rising  greatness,  and  their 
submission  Avould  be  the  more  important,  as  the  ex- 
tension of  her  conquests  in  this  quarter  might  lead  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  gold  district  of  Mount  Pangieuni. 
With  a  well- filled  treasury,  an  overfloAving  population, 
and  abundance  of  ship-timber,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  Olynthus  from  becoming  fonnidable  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land.  Her  ambition  kept  pace  ^vith  the 
growth  of  her  power,  and  she  was  preparing  to 
strengthen  herself  by  an  alliance  with  Thebes  and 
Athens,  which  had  already  sent  ambassadors  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  her.     But,  though  no  time  was  to 

*  The  emendation  oKTOKurx^Xiwy  for  6icraK(Mrlu>y  in  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  14.,  seems 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  former  number  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  force  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  De  F.  L.  p.  426— in  a  passa^je  where  hi?  argument  leads 
bim  to  rate  the  power  of  Olynthus  at  this  perioil  as  low  as  possible — very  much 
less  than  the  latter  number  falls  short  of  it 
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be  lost,  it  was  not  too  late  for  Sparta  to  interfere.  If  chap. 
indeed  the  confederacy  were  suffered  to  last  mucli  .^"^^^^ 
longer,  it  would  become  so  finnly  cemented  by  mutual 
interest  and  habit,  through  intermarriages  and  the 
intermixture  of  landed  property,  that  it  might  be  very 
difficult  to  dissolve  it.  But  at  present  many  of  its 
members  were  impatient  of  the  relation  into  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  enter  with  Olynthus,  and 
would  hasten  to  break  it  off,  as  soon  as  they  were 
assured  of  Spartan  protection. 

The  Spartan  government  affected  to  leave  the  sparta 
decision  of  the  question  to  its  allies;  but  its  inclina-  J^IJ^"'*' 
tion  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Chalcidians  oiynthm. 
was  generally  known,  and  many  of  the  deputies  were 
eager  to  pay  court  to  it  by  anticipating  its  wishes.  It 
was  agreed  to  send  an  army  of  10,000  men  against 
Olynthus :  and  the  influence  of  Sparta  was  no  less 
manifest  in  the  arrangements  wliich  were  adopted  fo. 
carrying  this  resolution  into  effect,  than  in  tlie  pro- 
position itself.  The  confederates  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  commute  the  services  of  their  contingents  for 
money,  at  the  rate  of  three  iEginetan  obols  —  five 
Attic  —  for  the  foot  soldier,  and  four  times  as  much 
for  the  trooper :  and  every  city  which  withheld  its 
contingent  was  to  be  liable  to  forfeit  a  stater  a  day 
for  each  man.  The  Chalcidian  envoys  however 
observed  that  the  levying  of  this  army  would  demand 
a  considerable  time,  while  their  friends  were  in  want 
of  inmiediate  succour:  and  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  wait  until  the  whole  should  be  collected,  but 
to  send  a  smaller  force  —  whatever  troops  were  then 
ready  to  march  —  without  delay,  under  a  Spartan 
officer,  whose  presence  would  animate  the  wavering 
to  resistance,  and  would  shake  the  devotion  of  those 
who  had  already  submitted  to  Olynthus.  Accord- 
ingly about  2000  Lacedaemonian  troops  were  ordered 
to  march  forthwith  under  the  command  of  Euda- 
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CHAP,  midas ;  a  Spartan  of  some  influence :  for  at  his  depar- 
XXX vii.  ^^^g  YiQ  engaged  the  ephors  to  commit  the  division 
which  was  next  to  follow  from  Laconia  to  the  charge 
of  his  brother  Phcebidas.  He  himself  proceeded, 
without  lingering  on  the  road,  to  tlie  Chalcidian  penin- 
sula, where  he  was  received  at  Potida^a,  which  he 
made  his  head-quarters.  And  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  his  force  he  not  only  carried  on  hostilities 
against  Olynthus,  but  was  able  to  spare  some  of  his 
men  to  garrison  the  other  towns. 

Not  long  after,  Phoebidas  set  out  on  his  expedition; 
but  he  did  not  pursue  his  march  without  interruption. 
He  stopt  at  Thebes,  and  encamped  near  the  walls. 
His  pretext  for  this  delay  was  perhaps  to  obtain  a  re- 
inforcement from  the  city.  But  as  it  had  so  lately 
sent  envoys  to  treat  with  the  Olynthians,  he  can 
hardly  have  expected  to  succeed  in  this  object ;  and 
we  are  therefore  led  to  suspect  a  different  motive. 
Diodorus  ^  may  only  have  expressed  a  suspicion,  which 
was  naturally  suggested  by  the  ensuing  events,  when 
he  described  Phoebidas  as  acting  upon  secret  instruc- 
tions of  the  Spartan  government.  Xenophon  speaks 
as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  rumour ;  but  as  he 
assigns  no  reason  for  the  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  even  his  account  strengthens  the  probability, 
that  Phoebidas  had  been  invited  to  this  step  by  one 
of  the  Theban  parties,  though  he  may  not  have  had  a 
distinct  view  of  its  consequences.  The  old  oligar- 
chical faction,  which  was  interested  in  maintaining 
the  alliance  with  Sparta,  as  it  had  never  been  forcibly 
dislodged,  had  not  been  wholly  deprived  of  its  in- 
fluence by  the  revolution  which  took  place  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  still 
strong  enough  to  prociire  the  appointment  of  Leon- 
tiades,  one  of  its  adherents,  to  the  high  office  of  a  pole- 

»  XV.  20. 
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narch,  which  seems  to  have  possessed  much  larger  chap. 
powers  than  were  exercised  by  the  Athenian  strategics.  ^^^^ 
3n  the  other  hand,  the  adverse  party  swayed  the 
popular  assembly ;  and  Ismenias,  one  of  its  leaders, 
pvas  the  colleague,  or  one  of  the  colleagues  —  for  the 
lumber  is  not  certain  —  of  Leontiades.  The  negotia- 
tion with  Olynthus  had  no  doubt  been  the  work  of 
this  party,  and  it  now  carried  a  decree  forbidding  all 
Thebans  to  join  the  expedition  of  Phoebidas.  Leon- 
tiades had  from  the  first  paid  assiduous  court  to  the 
Spartan  general,  whom  his  rival  Ismenias  totally 
neglected,  and  by  degrees  established  himself  in  his 
confidence,  sufficiently  to  venture  on  a  proposal  full 
of  risk  to  both.  He  offered  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  citadel.  This  would  convert  Thebes  from  a 
jealous  rival  into  a  useful  dependant  of  Sparta:  its 
forces  would  immediately  be  at  the  disposal  of  Phoe- 
bidas for  the  main  object  of  his  expedition ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  he  would  have  achieved  a  conquest  far 
more  important  than  that  of  Olynthus  itself.  Xeno- 
phon  remarks  —  apparently  to  guard  against  the 
doubts  which  his  readers  might  conceive  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  own  narrative  —  that  Phoebidas  was  a 
man  who  loved  a  brilliant  exploit  better  than  his  life, 
but  that  he  was  not  of  a  very  calculating  or  cautious 
temper.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  embraced  the  offer 
without  hesitation,  and  it  was  concerted  between 
them,  that  he  should  set  forward  as  if  on  his  march, 
for  which  he  had  already  made  preparations,  but  that 
at  the  proper  juncture  Leontiades  should  overtake 
him,  and  conduct  him  and  his  troops  into  the  citadel. 
The  day  selected  was  a  festival  of  Demeter  ^,  when  the 


■  Not,  it  would  seem,  that  which  wu  properly  called  the  Thesmophoria — though 
Xenophon  uses  the  expression  3c<r/io^/>uiCciv ;  —  since  that  was  celebrated,  as 
Dodwell  remarked,  about  the  beginning  of  November.  Schneider,  therefore,  con- 
jcclure9  that  there  was  another,  called  by  the  same  name,  in  the  spring.  But 
f^ieven  (p.  160.)  supposes,  with  great  probability ,  that  the  festival  meant  by 
Xf  uophon  was  the  Thalysia,  the  time  of  which  woi^  perfectly  suit  the  nurattve, 

VOL.  V.  ^  C 
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CHAP.     Tlieban  women   celebrated  the  mystic  rites  of  the 

.    goddess  in  the  Cadmea,  as  the  citadel  was  called  from 

its  supposed  founder,  and  the  council,  which  com- 

PhcDbidas     monly  sat  there,  met  near  the  market-place.     In  the 

S^^     stillness  of  a  sultry  noon,  when  the  crowd,  seeking 

shade  and  repose,  had  left  the  streets  almost  empty, 

Leontiades  rode  out  after  Phoebidas,  who,  immediately 

changing  his  line  of  march,  followed  his  guide  to  the 

citadel,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  opposition. 

Leaving  him  there,  Leontiades  proceeded  to  the 
council,  where  Ismenias  was  transacting  business. 
He  bade  the  councillors  not  to  be  alarmed  because 
the  citadel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaamonians, 
who  were  not  come  \vith  hostile  intentions  toward 
any  of  the  peaceable  citizens.  But  as  the  law  em- 
powered a  polemarch  to  arrest  any  one  who  was  charge- 
able with  a  capital  offence,  he  should  immediately  ex- 
ercise his  authority,  and  commit  Ismenias  to  prison, 
as  guilty  of  stirring  up  war.  Then,  without  further 
parley,  he  ordered  some  of  his  officers,  whom  he  had 
either  brought  with  him,  or  had  stationed  near  at 
hand  for  the  purpose,  with  some  armed  men,  to  seize 
the  prisoner,  and  convey  him  to  the  Cadmea.  Diodorus 
speaks  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  party 
of  Ismenias  to  dislodge  the  enemy ;  but  according  to 
Xenophon  they  were  struck  with  consternation  by 
the  surprise  of  the  citadel,  and,  as  soon  as  the  arrest 
of  Ismenias  became  known,  about  400  of  them  quitted 
the  city,  and  took  refuge  in  Athens.  Ismenias  was 
removed  from  his  office,  and  Archias  appointed  in  his 
room;  and  Leontiades  then  repaired  to  Sparta,  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Spartan  government  for 
these  proceedings. 

They  were,  so  far  as  the  Spartan  general  was  a  party 
to  them,  a  grosser  breach  of  faith,  and  a  more  pal- 

acoording  to  the  detcription  given  of  it  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus,  tii.  3. 
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pable  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  than  had  chap. 
yet  been  witnessed.  Accordingly  the  intelligence  was  .^^^^"\ 
received  at  Sparta  with  an  appearance  of  as  much 
concern  and  indignation,  as  Charles  V.  expressed  at 
the  violence  offen^d  by  his  gcnends  to  the  Pope.  But 
when  the  conduct  of  Phoebidas  came  to  be  discussed, 
Agesilaus  did  not  scruple  to  defend  it,  with  a  freedom 
worthy  of  the  boldest  of  the  sophists.  According  to 
Xenophon  he  distinctly  laid  down  the  principle,  that 
the  case  was  to  be  tried  by  no  other  rule  than  that  of 
expediency ;  if  what  had  been  done  was  against  the 
interest  of  Sparta,  Phoebidas  deserved  to  be  punished ; 
if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  state,  he  was  not  bound 
to  wait  for  orders.  The  simple  question  was,  whether 
they  were  gainers  or  losers  by  the  transaction.  Plu- 
tarch with  reason  considers  this  language  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  professions  of  a  high  regard  for  justice 
which  Agesilaus  often  had  in  his  mouth ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  afford  any  ground  for  suspecting  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  plot  before  its  execution.  As  to  the 
practical  conclusion,  all  doubts — if  any  had  been  ever 
felt  —  were  removed  by  the  arguments  of  Leontiades. 
He  reminded  the  Spartans  of  the  hostility  which 
Thebes  had  displayed  toward  them  on  every  occasion 
since  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  they  had  viewed  her  ascendancy 
in  Boeotia.  She  had  now  ceased  to  be  formidable  to 
them,  and,  if  they  would  but  protect  their  friends,  a 
scytaU  would  at  all  times  be  sufficient  to  procure 
whatever  they  wished  from  her.  It  was  the  bargain 
which  they  had  made  at  Athens  with  the  Thirty :  and 
experience  had  not  taught  them  that  the  gain  was 
less  clear  than  the  dishonour.  After  their  treatment 
of  Mantinea  indeed  they  might  think  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  forego  any  advantage  for  the  sake  of  their 
reputation.  Their  decision  afforded  a  new  and  more 
signal  confirmation  of  the  assertion   made  by  the 
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Athenians  in  the  conference  at  Melos:  that  of  all 
states  Sparta  had  most  glaringly^  shown  by  her  can- 
dicctj  that  in  her  political  transactions  she  measured 
honour  by  inclination^  and  justice  by  expediency. 
But  what  gave  a  peculiarly  Spartan  character  to  this 
proceeding  was,  that  while  they  determined  to  keep 
the   fruits  of  iniquity,   they  assumed  the   office  of 

conaequent  avcngcrs  of  wroug.  They  sentenced  Phoebidas  to  a 
fine  of  10,000  drachmas,  and  deposed  him  from  his 
command:  but  instead  of  evacuating  the  Cadmea, 
they  strengthened  the  garrison,  and  appointed  Lysa^ 
noridas,  with  two  colleagues,  in  the  room  of  Phoebidas, 
and  sent  a  commission  composed  of  three  Spartan 
judges,  and  of  one  from  each  of  the  confederate  states, 
to  sit  in  judgement  upon  Ismenias.^  The  charges 
brought  against  him  were  that  he  had  accepted  Per- 
sian gold,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
barbarian,  and  together  with  Androclidas  had  been  a 
principal  mover  of  the  late  war.  With  what  success 
he  defended  himself  against  these  allegations  does  not 
appear.  Xenophon  thinks  it  enough  to  say,  that  he 
was  unable  to  convince  his  judges  that  he  was  not  a 
man  of  great  and  dangerous  ambition  2,  in  other  words 
a  formidable  enemy  to  Sparta :  he  was  therefore  con- 
demned and  put  to  deatli ;  Archias  and  Leontiades, 
and  their  faction,  remained  masters  of  Thebes  under 

Expedition   Spartan  patronage. 

J^TiSr""*      %  *^^^  event  the  Spartan  government  was  both 

oiynthua.  eucouraged  and  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Olynthus  with  increased  activity.  A  requisition  was 
sent  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
to  furnish  their  contingents  to  the  force  which  had 
been  voted  by  the  congress  at  Sparta,  which,  with  the 


*  Xenopbon  v.  2.  35.  Plutarch  (PeU  6. )  says  that  he  was  taken  to  Sparta. 
But  the  allusion  in  De  Gen.  Soar.  I.  implies  that  he  was  tried  and  executed  at 
Thebes. 

*  V,  2.  36.  fi9yu\owp4yfM¥  rt  iroi  KOKoirpdyfmy. 
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troops  still  due  from  Laconia,  or  as  many  as  could  be  chap. 
spared  there,  were  placed  under  the  conmiand  of  .^^^^'^ 
Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  Avhose  rank  and 
personal  reputation  disposed  the  allies  to  engage  with 
greater  readiness  in  an  expedition,  which,  considered 
with  regard  to  their  own  interests,  most  of  them  must 
have  viewed  either  with  indifference  or  aversion. 
The  new  government  of  Thebes  in  particular  dis- 
played its  gratitude  to  Sparta,  and  its  respect  for 
Agesilaus,  by  the  zeal  with  which  it  contributed  both 
infantry  and  cavalry  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting 
another  independent  city  to  the  dominion  of  Sparta. 
Teleutias,  urging  these  levies  with  all  his  influence  in 
the  places  which  he  passed  through,  while  he  main- 
tained the  best  discipline  among  his  troops,  advanced 
with  no  great  speed.  But  he  sent  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach to  Amyntas,  calling  upon  him  to  raise  as  many 
mercenaries  as  he  could,  and  to  engage  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  by  subsidies  either  to  espouse  his 
cause,  or  at  least  to  remain  neutral.  He  also  sent  to 
Derdas,  prince  of  Elpnia,  representing  the  danger 
with  which  his  principality  was  threatened  by  the 
ambition  of  Olynthus,  and  exhorting  him  to  aid  in 
repressing  it.  These  applications  were  successful, 
and  before  he  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  war,  he  was 
joined  both  by  a  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  and  by 
Derdas  himself,  at  the  head  of  about  400  Elymian 
cavalry.  Thus  reinforced  he  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  advance  immediately  against  Olynthus. 
On  his  march  from  Potidaea  through  the  Olynthian 
territory  he  abstained  from  such  ravages  as  might 
impede  his  retreat,  but  he  met  with  no  enemy  till  he 
had  come  up  close  to  the  walls,  where  the  Oljmthian 
army  was  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  The  cavalry 
charged  his  right  wing,  where  the  main  body  of  his 
own  was  posted,  with  such  vigour  that  even  the  in- 
fantry began  to  give  way ;  and  a  general  rout  would 
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perhaps  have  ensued,  if  Derdas  —  whom  Teleutias,  to 
show  his  respect  for  so  useful  an  ally,  and  his  admi- 
ration for  the  fine  condition  of  his  men,  had  stationed 
in  the  left,  which  he  himself  commanded  in  person  — 
had  not  made  a  movement  toward  the  gates,  which 
induced  the  Olynthians,  through  fear  of  being  cut  off 
from  the  town,  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  In  this  they 
were  very  roughly  handled  by  the  Elymians,  and 
their  whole  army  sought  shelter  behind  their  walls. 
Teleutias  reared  a  trophy,  and  on  his  return  to  Po- 
tidaBa  ravaged  the  enemy's  territory.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  principsll  advantage  he  obtained  in 
this  campaign.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  he  dis- 
missed his  Macedonian  and  Elymian  auxiliaries,  and 
the  Olynthians  then  began  in  their  turn  to  make  in- 
roads on  the  allies  of  Sparta. 
B.C.  381.  Early  in  the  spring  of  381  Teleutias  was  again 
joined  by  Derdas,  who  happened  to  have  arrived  at 
ApoUonia  only  a  few  hours  before  a  body  of  600 
Olynthian  cavalry,  in  one  of  their  marauding  excur- 
sions, not  aware  of  his  presence,  came  up  close  to 
the  gates.  His  appearance,  when  he  sallied  forth 
with  his  horse,  put  them  to  flight,  and  he  chased 
them  back  to  Olynthus  with  a  loss  of  eighty  men. 
The  Olynthians  were  now  again  nearly  confined  to 
their  walls,  and  were  able  to  cultivate  but  a  small 
part  of  their  territory ;  and  somewhat  later  in  the 
season  Teleutias  himself  took  the  field,  to  renew  and 
complete  the  devastations  of  the  year  before.  As 
however  he  approached  the  town,  the  Olynthian  ca- 
valry came  out  to  meet  him,  and  even  ventured  to 
cross  a  river  which  separated  them  from  the  enemy. 
Indignant  at  their  presumption  he  hastily  ordered 
Tlemonidas,  the  conmiander  of  his  targeteers,  to 
charge  them  at  full  speed.  The  Olynthians,  seeing 
these  troops  advancing  towards  them,  quietly  re- 
treated   to   the  other  side  of  the  water,  which  the 
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targeteers  immediately  forded ;  but  before  they  had 
recovered  from  the  disorder  of  the  passage,  they  were 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  cavalry,  and  Tlemonidas 
himself  was  slain.  At  this  sight  Teleutias  entirely 
lost  his  temper,  and  ordered  a  general  charge  of 
horse  and  foot,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  he 
inadvertently  approached  so  near  the  walls,  as  to  be 
within  the  range  of  the  enemy's  missiles  from  the 
battlements.^  This  compelled  him  to  fall  back  in 
some  disorder,  and  the  Olynthians  took  advantage  of 
the  favourable  moment,  to  sally  out  with  their  whole 
force  and  charge  the  phalanx.  Teleutias  himself  fell ;  Death  of 
and  after  his  death  his  army  was  entirely  broken  up,  teleutias. 
and  fled,  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  nearest 
friendly  cities. 

This  disaster  did  not  divert  Sparta  from  her  ob-  b.  c.  sso. 
ject ;  it  only  roused  her  to  fresh  exertions.  It  was  ^^  *^^" 
now  thought  necessary  to  send  one  of  the  kings  to 
conduct  the  war.  It  was  perhaps  known  that  the 
presence  of  Agesilaus  would  be  required  nearer  home ; 
and  his  colleague  Agesipolis  was  appointed  to  take 
the  command  at  Olynthus,  with  a  council  of  thirty 
Spartans  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  experience.  He 
levied  a  considerable  army  of  volunteers  —  at  least  of 
troops  so  called  —  from  Laconia,  and  from  several  of 
the  allied  states,  as  well  as  supplies  of  money ;  on 
his  march  through  Thessaly  he  attracted  a  body  of 
cavalry  into  his  service ;  and  when  he  arrived  in  Ma- 
cedonia, he  was  supported  by  Amyntas  and  Derdas 
with  even  greater  zeal  than  they  had  hitherto  shown. 
It  seems  however  that  he  did  not  begin  operations 
against  Olynthus  before  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  380,  when  he  marched  against  the  city  without 

■  Xenophon  (Hell.  v.  3.  6. )  observes,  that  this  was  a  very  common  oversight ; 
though  h«  thinks  proper  to  moralise  on  the  indiscretion  of  Teleutias.  It  is  sur- 
prbiiig  that  Schneider  should  have  been  uncertain  atwut  the  meaning  of  the 

sentence  woXXol &Tfx«&pf<ray,  where  the   tense  so  clearly  marks  a  general 

reflection. 
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encountering  any  serious  resistance,  Avasted  its  terri- 
tory, and  took  Torone  by  storm.  IJut  in  the  midst 
of  his  successes  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  which,  in 
the  course  of  seven  days,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at 
Aphytis  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  whither  he  had 
been  conveyed  at  his  own  desire,  to  enjoy  the  deep 
shade,  and  the  clear  cool  waters,  which  he  had  ob- 
served near  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  His  body,  im- 
mersed in  honey,  was  carried  home  for  a  royal  burial. 
Xenophon  makes  a  remark  on  this  occasion  which  is 
meant  to  excite  our  admiration  for  the  magnanimity 
of  Agesilaus,  but  which  is  perhaps  more  striking  as  an 
illustration  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  commonly 
prevailed  between  the  two  royal  families  at  Sparta. 
Agesilaus,  he  says,  instead  of  betraying  any  joy  — 
as  might  have  been  expected  —  at  the  death  of  his 
rival  ^,  shed  tears  over  the  young  jnan,  whom  he 
had  always  found  an  agreeable  and  respectful  com- 
panion. 

While  Agesipolis  was  absent  on  his  last  campaign, 
Agesilaus  had  been  employed  in  reducing  another  of 
Sparta's  refractory  allies  to  complete  subjection.  The 
exiles  who  had  been  restored  to  Phlius  complained 
that  their  claims  were  not  referred  to  an  impartial 
tribunal ;  for  none  such,  as  they  contended,  was  to  Ixi 
found  in  the  city ;  and  the  adverse  party  would  not 
submit  to  foreign  arbitration.  It  rejected  their  de- 
mands with  the  greater  confidence  as,  having  assisted 
Agesipolis  with  a  liberal  subsidy  for  which  it  had 
received  his  thanks  before  his  departure,  it  no  longer 
felt  any  apprehension  of  Spartan  interference.     The 


•  06x,  fi»  Tij  fty  ^ero,  fi<refi  its  ianarAk^,  Hell.  v.  3.  20.  Schneider,  in  his  notes 
on  V.  3.  16.  25.,  thinks  that  this  refers  to  a  quarrel  which  had  arisen  betweAi  the 
two  kings  on  the  sul^ect  of  Phlius.  But  Xenophon  affords  no  ground  for  this  con- 
jecture ;  and  the  rivahy  between  the  two  royal  houses  is  sufficiently  notorious. 
What  Diodorus  says,  xv.  19.,  of  the  difference  i)etween  the  characters  and  views  of 
the  two  kings,  Aon  not  refer  particularly  to  Phlius,  and  probably  had  no  other 
foundation  than  the  part  taken  by  Agesipolis  in  the  affair  of  Phcebidas. 
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exiles  however  applied  to  Sparta  for  redress,  whether     chap. 

•  •  XXXVIL 

hefore  Agesipolis  set  out  on  his  expedition  is  not  / 

clear  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  after  his  departure 
that  the  government  of  Phlius  ventured  to  condemn 
their  opponents,  who  had  gone  without  a  public  com- 
mission to  plead  their  cause  at  Sparta,  to  a  penalty. 
This  imprudent  display  of  animosity  furnished  those 
who  were  soliciting  the  interposition  of  Sparta  with 
fresh  motives  and  stronger  arguments,  which  were 
seconded  by  the  influence  of  Agesilaus,  who  had  some 
personal  and  hereditary  connections  among  the  exiles. 
The  ephors  were  induced  to  decree  an  expedition 
against  Phlius,  and  Agesilaus  himself  took  the  com- 
mand. On  his  march  he  was  met  by  several  depre- 
catory embassies  from  the  party  in  power,  with  offers 
of  money  to  purchase  his  forbearance.  But  he  now 
remembered  his  ancient  regard  for  justice,  which  he 
had  forgotten  in  the  case  of  Phcebidas,  and  declared 
with  great  solemnity,  that  the  object  of  his  expedition 
was  not  to  wrong  any  one,  but  to  succour  the  op- 
pressed. The  envoys  at  length  professed  their  readi- 
ness to  make  any  sacrifice  he  required  to  avert  the 
invasion.  But  he  answered  that  promises  from  men 
who  had  already  broken  their  compact  with  their 
fellow- citizens,  would  not  satisfy  him  ;  he  must  have 
some  more  solid  security :  and  that  which  he  insisted 
on  was  nothing  less  than  the  occupation  of  the  citadel. 
As  they  refused  to  give  him  this  proof  of  confidence,  siege  of 
he  proceeded  to  besiege  their  town.  There  were  ^^^^ 
however  several  Spartans  in  the  camp,  who,  not  being 
biassed  by  similar  feelings  in  favour  of  the  exiles, 
loudly  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  an  enter- 
prise undertaken  against  such  a  place  as  Phlius,  which 
was  able  to  arm  5000  men,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals. To  silence  these  murmurs,  Agesilaus  di- 
rected his  Phliasian  friends  to  give  the  most  liberal 
reception  to  all  their  fellow-citizens  who  might  be 
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CHAP,  drawn  by  ties  of  blood  or  friendship  to  come  out 
■  ^^'^  and  join  them :  to  form  them  into  companies,  and 
provide  them  with  anns  and  the  means  of  military 
training ;  and,  if  their  own  funds  were  not  sufficient, 
not  to  hesitate  to  borrow  money  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  manner  a  corps  of  refugees  was  raised,  ex- 
ceeding 1000  men :  so  well  equipped  and  disciplined, 
that  the  remonstrants  themselves  admitted  they  could 
not  desire  more  serviceable  comrades. 

Still  by  dint  of  extraordinary  abstinence,  patience, 
and  courage,  the  besieged  held  out  for  a  year  and 
eight  months.  They  husbanded  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions with  such  parsimony,  as  to  make  it  last  twice 
the  time  for  which  it  had  been  calculated.  Delphio, 
one  of  the  leading  men,  with  a  band  of  300  devoted 
followers,  maintained  order  within,  annoyed  the  enemy 
with  frequent  sallies,  and  repressed  the  disposition  to 
surrender,  which  began  to  manifest  itself,  as  food 
grew  scarce,  and  hope  faint.  At  length  however, 
early  in  379,  finding  their  provisions  entirely  spent, 
they  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  and,  probably  ex- 
pecting to  obtain  milder  terms  from  the  ephors  than 
from  Agesilaus,  the  personal  friend  of  the  refugees, 
they  requested  leave  to  send  envoys  with  oflTers  of 
unconditional  submission  to  Sparta.  Agesilaus,  piqued 
at  the  slight  thus  put  upon  his  own  authority,  granted 
a  safe  conduct  to  their  ambassadors,  but  at  the  same 
time  exerted  all  his  influence  to  be  appointed  arbiter 
of  the  terms  of  peace,  and  in  the  meanwhile  redoubled 
his  precautions  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  besieged. 
Delphio.  Nevertheless  Delphio,  and  a  slave  who  had  often 
shown  his  dexterity  in  carrying  away  arms  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  contrived  one  night  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  sentinels,  and  escaped.  The  rest  re- 
ceived orders  from  Sparta  to  submit  to  such  conditions 
as  Agesilaus  should  dictate.  His  edict  was^  that  100 
connnissioners  should  be  chosen,  one  half  from  the 
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refugees,  the  other  from  the  besieged  \  with  power  to     chap. 
put  to  death  or  banish  as  many  of  their  fellow-citizens  ^^^^^^ 
as  they  would,  and  then  to  frame  a  new  constitution ; 
and  before  he  marched  away  he  lodged  a  garrison  in 
the  citadel,  with  pay  for  six  months,'  to  remain  until 
this  business   should  be  accomplished.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  as  much  regard  to  equity  was  shown  in 
the  selection  of  the  commissioners,  as  in  the  nominal 
proportion    assigned  between  the   opposite    parties. 
Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  immediate  result;  ReducUon 
but  the  permanent  effect  was  to  render  Phlius  a  de-  ^^^^^ 
voted  vassal  of  Sparta. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Olynthian  war  and  oiyn- 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  Polybiades,  who  had  been  ^^ 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command  after  the  death  of 
Agesipolis,  and  pressed  the  Olynthians  by  sea  and 
land,  until  they  were  reduced  by  famine  to  sue  for 
peace.  It  was  granted  on  no  harder  condition  than 
that  they  should  become  members  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  on  the  same  footing  of  subjection  to 
Sparta  with  the  rest.  The  importance  of  this  event 
could  not  be  duly  estimated  at  the  time.  It  was 
probably  considered  at  Sparta  as  a  glorious  triumph ; 
and  those  who  viewed  it  with  different  feelings  were 
equally  unable  to  perceive  how  pregnant  it  was  with 
calamities  both  to  her  and  to  Greece. 

1  T£r  o1ko$€K  Plass  (in.  p.  588)  interprets  this  expression  to  mean  Spartan»  : 
apparently  without  either  grammatical  or  historical  grounds.  By  a  still  stranger 
oversight  he  calls  Delphio  a  native  of  Delphi,  though  he  is  described  by  Xenophon 
not  only  as  AtX/^Unf  nv,  but  simply  as  AcA^/wk.  [I  am  surprised  to  see  the  same 
explanation  of  the  expression  twv  oXxoOtv  adopted  by  Sievers,  Geich,  Griech.  p. 
153.  The  contrast  in  the  context — TttrHiKoma  filv  iv^pas  rwv  Kar^XiiXvBSrttv, 
v§rHiK0rra  M  rwv  otico0cy— renders  Xenophon*8  meaning  perfectly  clear.  It  has 
been  rightly  imderatood  by  Lachmann,  Gesch,  p.  231.] 
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FROM  THE   END  OF   THE   WAR  WITH   OLYNTHUS   TO   THE 
BATTLE  OF  LEUCTRA. 

• 

The  Power  of  Sparta  culminating,  —  Pehpidas  and  Epami- 
nondas.  —  Pythagoreans  at  Thebes,  —  Leontiades  and 
Archias.  —  Enterprise  of  the  Theban  Exiles.  —  Deliver- 
ance of  Thebes.  —  Expedition  of  Cleombrotus.  —  Incon^ 
sistent  Proceedings  at  Athens.  —  Attempt  of  Sphodrias. — He 
is  protected  by  Agesilaus.  —  Revival  of  the  Athenian  Confede^ 
racy.  —  Expedition  of  Agesius  against  Thebes.  —  Second 
Expedition  of  Agesilaus.  — Battle  of  Naxos. — Expedition  of 
Timotheus  toward  the  West.  —  Victory  of  the  Thebans  near 
Tegyra.  —  Cleombrotus  sent  to  Plwcis.  —  State  of  Thessaly. 
— Jason  of  PhercB.  — Jiis  Plans. —  Treaty  with  Polyda^ 
mas.  —  Peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  —  Hostilities 
renewed.  —  Mnasippus  in  Corcyra^  —  His  Defeat  and 
Death.  —  Disgrace  of  Timotheus.  —  Expedition  of  Iphi- 
crates.  —  Destruction  of  Thespice  and  Platcea.  —  Negotia- 
tion  betiveen  Athene  and  Sparta.  —  Treaty  of  Peace.  — 
Thebes  excluded  from  the  Treaty.  —  Cleombrotus  at  Leuctra. 
—  Visions  and  Omens.  —  Battle  of  Leuctra.  —  Expedition 
of  Archidamus.  —  Jason^s  Mediation. 


culmi 
Dating. 


The  power  Thus  by  a  vigoFous  and  dexterous  use  of  the  advan- 
tages which  she  gained  from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
Sparta  had  advanced  some  steps  nearer  than  she  had 
ever  been  before  to  a  complete  subjugation  of  Greece. 
If  her  old  rival  had  now  recovered  her  independence, 
Thebes  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection  like  that 
in  which  Athens  had  been  held  by  the  Thirty.  Within 
the  peninsula  the  hostility  of  Argos  was  counterpoised 
by  the  attachment  of  the  newly-restored  Corinthian 
oligarchy:  and  the  fate  of  Mantinea  and  of  Phlius 
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struck  the  smaller  states  with  awe.     The  acquisition  of     chap. 
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Olynthus  raised  her  reputation  no  less  than  it  immedi-  . 
ately  strengthened  her  power.  To  one  who  considers 
the  dangers  —  at  this  time  completely  veiled  from 
human  foresight  —  which  really  impended  over  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  the  establishment  of  the  Spartan 
dominion  may  seem  to  have  been,  as  at  least  the 
lighter  evil,  a  desirable  event.  Such  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been,  if  it  could  have  been  effected  so  as 
not  to  excite  irritation  and  alarm.  But  the  causes 
which  made  the  Spartan  ascendancy  generally  odious, 
rendered  it  also  insecure.  Pleas  might  be  found  for 
the  proceedings  against  Phlius,  and  Mantinea,  and 
Olynthus.  But  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  was  so 
glaring  an  act  of  injustice,  that  even  at  Sparta,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  no  attempt  was  made  to  defend 
it  except  on  the  score  of  expediency.  It  was  probably 
some  consolation  to  Spartan  pride,  to  ascribe  the  re- 
verses by  which  it  was  soon  after  deeply  humbled  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods :  and  Xenophon  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  to  the  manner  in  which  Sparta  fell 
from  her  most  palmy  state  to  one  of  degradation  un- 
exampled in  her  history,  as  a  signal  proof  of  a  super- 
intending Providence.  Thebes,  which  had  suffered 
the  wrong,  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  Divine 
wrath  for  punishing  the  guilty. 

But  though  we  would  not  neglect  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious side  of  the  subject,  there  are  some  others  which  it 
will  be  fit  to  notice,  and  which  Xenophon  appears  stu- 
diously to  have  kept  out  of  sight.  Thebes  at  this  time 
possessed  two  great  men,  not  perhaps  the  first  or  the 
last  whom  she  produced,  but  the  only  ones  whom  the 
course  of  events  permitted  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  These  two  men  were  not 
more  conspicuous  for  their  personal  qualities,  than  for 
the  mutual  attachment  by  which  they  were  united, 
notwithstanding  a  dissimilarity  amounting  almost  to 
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a  contrast  in  their  characters  and  circumstances. 
Pelopidas  was  of  noble  birth,  inherited  an  ample  for- 

Peiopidas.  tunc,  and  enlarged  his  connections  by  an  honourable 
marriage.  He  was  wholly  possessed  with  an  ardent 
desire  of  action  and  glory,  conscious  of  abilities  equal 
to  the  loftiness  of  his  aims,  and  valued  the  advantages 
of  his  rank  and  wealth  only  as  they  might  be  subser- 
vient to  a  generous  ambition,  in  which  his  own  eleva- 
tion was  not  distinguished  from  his  country's  g^ea^ 
ness.  His  friend  Epaminondas  was  of  a  nature  formed 
rather  for  contemplation  than  for  action,  and  highly 
cultivated  by  philosophical  studies ;  but  it  was  also 
one  which  found  a  sufficient  impulse  to  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  in  the  light  which  his  philosophy 
threw  on  his  duties  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  was 
it  seems  of  a  good  family,  indeed  according  to  some 
accounts  of  high  heroic  lineage,  ascending  to  the  very 
origin  of  the  city  ^ ;  but  he  was  bred  and  lived  in 
poverty :  poverty  not  merely  relative  to  his  birth  and 
station,  but  real  and  absolute  as  that  of  Socrates. 
But  as  it  did  not  exclude  him  from  the  best  society, 
nor  from  any  opportunity  of  serving  the  state,  he 
appears  to  have  reckoned  it  as  one  of  the  favours  of 
fortune,  which  kept  him  free  from  useless  incum- 
brances. His  mind  had  been  chiefly  formed  by  his 
intercourse  with  Lysis,  one  of  those  Italian  Greeks 
who  preserved  and  unfolded  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  who  were  induced  by  some  causes  which 
are  now  only  matter  for  conjecture,  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence at  Thebes.^ 

Pythago-  The  arrival  of  these  learned  emigrants  would  have 
been  an  event  of  no  slight  importance,  if  it  had  pro- 


reans  at 
Thebes. 


*  Paus.  VIII.  M.S.  6  SpdKwv  i$4Kft  arifudyfUf  yhovs  r&y  Svoprwr  KoXou^ipwr 
ffwu  rhy  *Eircvayi6r8cw. 

*  Boeckh  {PhilolaoM,  p.  10.)  thinks  they  may  have  been  descendants  of  the 
exiled  Corinthian  Bacchiads,  and  have  been  induced  to  settle  at  Thebes,  as  the 
city  which  had  given  shelter  to  Philolaus,  of  whom  the  reader  will  find  some 
account.  Vol.  L  p.  491. 
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duced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  moulding  the  cha-  chap. 
racter  of  Epaminondas.  But  it  seems  probable  that  ^^^^^ 
it  was  attended  with  consequences  much  more  ex- 
tensive, and  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  that 
great  turn  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  relate.  We  collect  from  Plutarch's  work  on 
the  Genius  of  Socrates,  that  these  Pythagoreans  dif- 
fused a  general  taste  for  philosophical  pursuits  among 
the  Theban  youth.  One  tendency  of  these  new  intel- 
lectual habits  may  have  been  to  soften  the  Theban 
prejudices  against  Athens,  now  the  central  seat  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  the 
hospitable  reception  of  the  Athenian  exiles,  which  in 
its  turn  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  liberal  studies  at  Thebes ;  and  this  was  an 
excitement  which  must  have  rendered  those  who 
shared  it  the  more  impatient  of  Spartan  domination, 
and  the  more  indignant  at  the  treachery  by  which 
Thebes  had  been  subjected  to  it.  The  violence  of 
Sparta  probably  united  many  Thebans  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  whose  political  sentiments  might  otherwise 
have  kept  them  wide  apart.  There  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  men  who  were  driven  into  exile 
after  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  were  in  general  parti- 
sans of  democracy.  Among  them  were  several  of  the 
highest  rank,  including  almost  all  who  had  filled  the 
high  office  oi  hipparchus^  or  master  of  the  horse,  which 
at  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  invested  by  the  old 
aristocratical  institutions  with  somewhat  of  a  religious, 
as  well  as  a  military  and  civil  character.^  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  previous  opinions,  they  were 
now  naturally  led  to  consider  the  independence  of 


*  Plut.  De  Gen.  Socr.  5.  The  secrpt  of  Dirce*8  sepulchre  was  known  to  them 
alone.  Each,  on  going  out  of  oflBce,  showed  the  place  to  his  successor  by  night, 
and  with  him  performed  there  certain  sacriflces,  every  trace  of  which  they  care- 
fully obliterated,  and  then  departed  before  daylight  by  different  roads. 
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CHAP.     Thebes  as  intimately  connected  with  the  establishment 
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1      ,         of  popular  government. 

Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  attracted  toward 
each  other  by  the  secret  s}Tnpathy  of  kindred  natures; 
that  it  was  no  accidental  cause  which  cemented  their 
friendship,  was  proved  by  the  invariable  constancy 
with  which  it  maintained  itself  through  the  course  of 
a  highly  agitated  public  life,  in  which  less  congenial 
spirits  would  have  found  abundant  motives  for  jealousy 
and  discord.  They  had  served  together  in  the  Theban 
division  which  had  been  sent  to  support  the  Spartan 
invasion  of  Mantinea  \  and  had  fought  side  by  side  in 
the  engagement  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
having  taken  place  before  the  siege  of  that  city.  Their 
line  had  partially  given  way,  and  they  were  almost 
surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Pelopidas  fell  pierced 
with  wounds,  and  Epaminondas,  though  he  believed 
him  to  be  dead,  continued  to  shield  his  body  until  he 
himself,  having  received  several  wounds,  was  nearly 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  when  Agesipolis 
came  up  to  his  relief.  But  this  occurrence  might 
rather  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  friendship 
established  between  them,  than  as  its  foundation,  or 
as  the  occasion  from  which  it  derived  much  additional 
warmth.  Epaminondas  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
one  among  the  friends  of  Pelopidas,  whom  he  could 
not  prevail  on  to  accept  pecuniary  assistance  from 
him.  Pelopidas  on  the  other  hand  emulated  his 
friend's  poverty  in  the  simplicity  of  his  own  habits, 
though  he  took  no  interest  in  his  philosophical  pur- 
suits, but  after  the  old  Theban  fashion  gave  his  leisure 
to  field  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 

On  the  seizure  of  the  citadel  Pelopidas  with  Andro- 
clidas,   Pherenicus,   and  many  others  of  his  party, 

*  Not,  M  PU88  (ill.  p.  600.)  misinterprets  Pausanias,  ix.  13    1.,  to  the  aid  of 
Mantinea ;  which  would  contradict  instead  of  conlirraing  Piutarch^s  account. 
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emigrated  to  Athens,  and  were  formally  outlawed.^ 
Epaminondas  remained  at  Thebes,  probably  not  be- 
cause his  feelings  were  undecided,  nor  because  he 
thought  himself  secured  from  jealousy  by  his  poverty 
or  his  philosophy,  but  because  he  conceived  that  to  be 
his  proper  post,  where  he  had  the  best  prospect  of 
preventing  violence  and  bloodshed.  He  and  his  family 
kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  refugees, 
who  were  burning  with  impatience  to  return  and  take 
vengeance  on  the  traitors,  and  were  stimulated  with 
fresh  eagerness  by  all  the  accounts  which  they  received 
of  their  proceedings.  Leontiades  and  Archias  were  Leontiad« 
men  of  very  different  characters :  but  their  opposite  Archias. 
qualities  seem  to  have  concurred  to  aggravate  the 
burden  and  the  shame  of  the  tyranny  —  Xenophon 
himself  uses  the  word — which  they  exercised  with  the 
aid  of  the  foreign  garrison.  Both  appear  to  have  been 
men  of  cultivated  mind,  and,  like  Critias,  capable  of 
taking  an  interest  in  literary  and  philosophical  pur- 
suits.* But  Leontiades  was  an  active  and  vigilant 
party  leader,  who  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  public 
affairs,  and  found  constant  occupation  in  providing 
for  the  security  of  his  government.  For  the  designs 
of  the  exiles  were  suspected,  and  it  was  known  that 
they  had  left  many  friends  behind  them,  who  would 
be  ready  to  aid  them ;  and  it  was  his  chief  care  to 
repress  such  attempts  from  without  by  caution  and 
severity  at  home.  Archias  was  a  man  of  voluptuous 
habits,  who  desired  power  as  an  instrument  of  sensual 
indulgence.  He  quailed  indeed  before  his  more 
vigorous  and  austere  colleague :  but  still  was  able  to 
gratify  his  passions  with  the  dishonour  of  the  most 
reputable  families.  It  was  probably  such  provoca- 
tions,  rather  than  any  encouragement  which  they 

VOL.    V.  D 
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CHAP,     received  from  the  state  of  affairs,  that  toward  the  end 
xxxviiL  ^£  ^j^^  y^^^  gyg  ripened  the  wishes  of  the  Theban 

exiles  into  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of  their  city.  The 
events  of  the  year  indeed  were  such  as  might  other- 
wise have  deterred  them ;  but  they  seem  to  have  re- 
lied on  the  general  eagerness  of  the  population  of 
Thebes  to  shake  off  the  degrading  yoke,  and  perhaps 
had  received  promises  of  support  from  their  well- 
wishers  at  Athens.  It  is  possible  that  their  move- 
ments may  have  been  quickened  by  the  efforts  which 
their  adversaries  made  to  counteract  them.  Leon- 
tiades  had  sent  private  emissaries  to  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  off  the  foremost  of  the  refugees 
by  assassination.  But  the  meditated  blow  only 
reached  Androclidas,  and  served  to  put  the  rest  on 
their  guard.  The  Spartan  government  then  en- 
deavoured  by  an  imperious  mandate  in  the  name  of 
the  confederacy  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  dismiss 
their  Theban  guests.  But  Athens  now  requited  the 
hospitality  shown  to  Thrasybulus  with  similar  firmness 
in  resistance  to  this  demand.^  One  of  their  party, 
named  Amphitheus,  was  still  in  prison  at  Thebes,  ex- 
pecting from  day  to  day  to  receive  sentence  of  death  ^, 
and  the  hope  of  effecting  his  deliverance  may  have 
contributed  to  hasten  the  counsels  of  his  friends. 

Pelopidas  was,  it  seems  %  the  first  to  form  the  reso- 
lution of  exposing  his  life  in  a  bold  attempt  for  the 
common  cause.  But  he  easily  found  associates, 
among  whom  were  several  men  of  the  first  Theban 
families,  eager  to  share  the  danger  with  him.  They 
commimicated  their  design  to  their  friends  at  Thebes; 

1  Plut  Pel.  6. 

•  Plut  De  Gen.  Socr.  17.  Cf.  4.  23. 

•  AoconUng  to  Plutarcli  (Pel.  8.),  whote  authority  in  tkis  matter  I  prefer  to 
Xenophon*8,  who  not  only  represents  Mellon  as  the  author  and  leader  of  the  enter- 
prise,  but  omits  the  name  of  Pelopidas  altogether  in  his  account  of  it :  a  silence, 
which  speaks  too  much  against  himself :  though  it  certainly  reftites  Diodorus*  who 
(XT.  81.)  says  of  Pelopidas,  that  aU  writers  agreed  in  ascribing  the  chief  merit  in 
the  recorery  of  the  Cadmea  to  him. 
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and  Epaminondas  was  urged  to  lend  his  aid  to  it.  chap. 
But  he  was  restrained  by  scruples  —  not  perhaps  "^^^^ 
simply  of  natural  humanity  or  even  of  philosophy, 
but  rather  arising  out  of  his  Pythagorean  religion 
—  from  engaging  actively  in  an  enterprise  which 
could  only  be  executed  by  means  of  a  tumult,  in 
which  it  was  likely  that  some  innocent  Theban  blood 
would  be  shed.  He  would  not,  it  seems,  have  he- 
sitated to  punish  the  traitorous  tyrants  without  any 
legal  forms;  and  he  could  have  depended  on  the 
calmness  and  moderation  of  Pelopidas;  but  among 
the  partners  of  his  project  were  some  men  of  more 
fiery  temper  or  less  scrupulous  character,  a  Eu- 
molpidas  and  a  Samidas,  who  it  was  to  be  feared 
might  seize  the  occasion  to  revenge  themselves  on 
their  personal  enemies,  and  fill  the  city  with  blood- 
shed.^ He  therefore  thought  it  most  becoming  to 
await  the  issue,  and  not  to  come  forward  until  he  saw 
a  clear  opportunity  of  promoting  the  public  good 
without  becoming  a  party  to  any  private  wrong. 
He  even  dissuaded  his  friends  from  the  enterprise ; 
whether  he  proposed  any  other  mode  of  accomplishing 
its  object,  does  not  appear ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
he  endeavoured  to  excite  the  self-confidence  of  the 
Theban  youth,  and  encouraged  them  to  try  their 
strength  with  the  LacedaBmonians  of  the  garrison  in 
gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  they  had  commonly  the 
advantage,  as  a  prelude  to  more  serious  conflicts. 
His  brother  Cephisias  however  was  not  checked  by 
the  like  scruples,  but  entered  with  ardour  into  the 
undertaking.  But  the  most  important  confederate  of 
the  party  at  Thebes  was  Phyllidas,  who  according 
to  Xenophon  having  been  sent  on  some  business 
to  Athens,  instigated  the  exiles  to  the  attempt^  and 
yet  had  so  completely  concealed  his  sentiments  from 
the  government  at  home,  that  he  filled  the  post  of 

>  Plutarch,  De  Qcn.  Soc.  8. 
p  2 
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secretary  to  the  polemarchs,  and  insinuated  himself 
into  the  especial  favour  of  Archias,  by  a  show  of  wil- 
lingness to  pander  to  his  lust. 

A  day  was  at  length  fixed  for  the  attempt,  and  it 
was  concerted  that  the  main  body  of  the  exiles,  headed 
by  Pherenicus,  should  post  themselves  in  the  Thria- 
sian  plain  —  or  perhaps,  should  slowly  advance  from 
Eleusis  toward  the  border  —  while  a  small  party -r- 
twelve  according  to  Plutarch,  but  according  to  Xeno- 
phon  no  more  than  seven  —  among  whom  Pelopidas, 
Mellon,  Damoclidas,  and  Theopompus,  were  the  most 
conspicuous  for  their  rank,  if  not  for  their  zeal,  should 
make  their  way  into  Thebes,  and  join  their  associates 
there.  Two  of  the  Athenian  generals,  presuming  it 
seems  on  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  appre- 
hending that  to  procure  a  fonnal  decree  for  the  pur- 
pose would  defeat  the  plan  by  publishing  it  to  the 
enemy,  undertook  on  their  own  authority  to  march 
with  an  Athenian  force  to  the  frontier,  and  there  t^) 
remain  in  readiness  to  succour  their  friends  as  occasion 
might  require.  Pelopidas  and  his  companions  as- 
sumed the  garb  of  hunters,  and  when  they  reached 
Mount  Cithseron  despatched  a  messenger  to  Thebes 
to  announce  their  approacli,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  reception.^  Charon,  one  of  their  most 
resolute  partisans,  offered  his  house  as  a  hiding-place 
for  them,  and  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  conspirators, 
and  their  messenger  returned  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary directions.  In  the  meanwhile  Phyllidas,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  event,  had  appointed  the  same  evening 
for  a  banquet  which  he  was  to  give  to  Archias  an4 
Philippus,  one  of  his  colleagues,  under  the  pretext 
either  of  a  public  festival^,  or  of  celebrating  the  termi- 

>  Plutarch  de  Oen.  Socrat  2. 

■  Schneider  raices  a  question,  whether  the  Aphrodisia  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(▼.  4.  4.)  Is  not  to  be  taken  figuratively.  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  such  a 
metaphor  could  have  been  used  by  Xenophon,  and  whether,  if  the  banquet  had 
only  been  given  to  celebrate  the  termination  of  the  year  of  office,  it  would  not  have 
been  postponed  until  the  year  had  expired. 
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nation  of  their  year  of  office,  which  was  now  near  at  chap. 
hand.  And  he  had  promised  Archias  that  he  would  "^^"^ 
endeavour  toward  the  close  of  the  entertainment  to 
procure  the  presence  of  some  Theban  matrons.  But 
as  Leontiades  would  not  have  approved  of  such  pro- 
ceedings,  Archias  had  desired  that  he  should  not  be 
invited  to  their  orgies. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  depended  very  much 
on  the  promptitude  with  which  it  might  be  carried 
into  execution.  The  rumours  which  had  reached 
Thebes  of  a  plot  against  the  government  had  alarmed 
the  Spartan  harmosts;  and  their  anxiety  seems  to 
have  been  increased  by  some  accounts  which  they  re- 
ceived of  sinister  omens  and  prodigies  that  had  been 
lately  observed.  Lysanoridas  had  even  been  induced 
to  set  out  for  Haliartus  on  the  very  day  appointed  for 
the  arrival  of  the  exiles,  to  perform  some  propitiatory 
rites  enjoined  by  a  Theban  soothsayer,  who  was  in  the 
plot.  The  forces  of  Thespiaj  were  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  readiness  for  marching  whenever  the  Spartan  com- 
manders should  send  for  them.  But  as  the  hour  of 
action  drew  near,  Hipposthenidas,  one  of  the  patriotic 
party  at  Thebes,  began  to  be  disheartened,  and  was 
struck  with  the  seeming  absurdity  of  the  scheme,  of 
dislodging  the  foreign  garrison  by  the  massacre  of  a 
few  citizens.  Without  consulting  any  of  his  associ- 
ates, he  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  their  enterprise, 
and  despatched  a  man  named  Chlidon,  who  had  been  . 
employed  in  Mellon's  service,  to  prevent  him  and  his 
comrades  from  pursuing  their  way.  But  the  messen- 
ger himself  was  detained  at  Thebes  by  an  accidental 
hinderance  —  having  first  missed  his  bridle,  and  then 
taken  alarm  at  words  of  ill  omen  uttered  in  anger  by 
his  ^vife  —  and  the  little  band  of  exiles,  who  as  soon  as 
they  had  crossed  Cithaeron  took  different  roads,  and 
thus  more  easily  escaped  notice  through  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  entered  the  city  unobserved, 
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and  met  safely  in  Charon's  house,  where  they  were 
joined  by  their  partisans,  until  the  whole  number 
amounted  to  forty-eight.^ 

They  had  not  been  long  assembled,  before  they 
were  threatened  with  a  new  danger.  A  message  came 
from  Archias  to  summon  Charon  into  his  presence. 
It  seemed  probable  that  the  plot  had  been  discovered : 
and  the  recent  pusillanimity  of  Hipposthenidas  di- 
rected general  suspicion  against  him  as  the  informer. 
Charon  obeyed  the  summons  with  little  hope  that  he 
should  see  his  friends  again,  among  whom  he  left  his 
young  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  fidelity.  He  how- 
ever returned,  and  informed  them  that  Archias  and 
Philippus,  whom  he  found  already  much  excited  with 
wine,  had  heard  that  some  of  the  exiles  were  con- 
cealed in  the  city,  but  the  report  was  so  vague  that 
they  had  sent  for  Charon  without  any  suspicion, 
merely  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject.  The  con- 
federates were  soon  after  unconsciously  exposed  to 
still  greater  peril.  Charon  had  not  long  quitted  the 
presence  of  the  polemarchs,  when  a  letter  was  brought 
to  Archias  from  an  Athenian  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  at  this  time  hierophant,  commimicating  to  him 
almost  all  the  details  of  the  plot.  Happily  the  pole- 
march  was  now  so  heated  and  stupified  by  the  de- 
bauch, that  when  the  bearer  of  the  letter  told  him  it 
related  to  important  business,  he  laid  it  aside  un- 
opened, exclaiming:  Let  business  wait  until  to-morrow ; 
and  expressed  his  impatience  for  the  appearance  of 
the  female  visiters  whom  Phyllidas  had  led  him  to 
look  for. 

This  was  the  moment  chosen  for  the  attack.    Mellon 


*  Tet  Xenophon  (▼.  4.  3.)  dMcribes  the  conspirators  as  pnssiog  a  uight  and  a 
day  in  their  dangerous  concealment  before  they  struck  the  blow.  If  so,  they  wei« 
probably  waiting  for  the  entertainment  to  be  given  by  Phyllidas,  which  according 
to  Plutarch,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  on  the  day  of  their  arrival.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Schneider,  with  the  evidence  of  this  discrepancy  between  the  two  writers 
before  him,  should  observe  Dt  tempon  eonaentit  Ptutarchm, 
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id  a  few  of  his  companions  were  at  the  door,  dis-  chap. 
lised  either  as  women  or  as  revellers ;  and  Phyllidaa,  .^""^^^^^: 
i  pretence  of  respect  for  the  delicacy  of  the  matrons, 
id  induced  Archias  to  dismiss  all  the  attendants, 
be  conspirators  were  then  admitted,  and  after  a  short 
niggle  despatched  Archias,  Philippus,  and  the  other 
lests.  In  the  meanwhile  Pelopidas  with  Damoclidas 
id  Cephisodorus  repaired  to  the  house  of  Leontiades, 
hich  was  already  closed  for  the  night.  He  himself 
as  still  reclining  after  a  temperate  meal,  while  his 
ife  was  spinning  by  his  side.  With  some  difficulty 
ley  gained  admission.  He  was  roused  by  the  noise 
time  to  seize  a  weapon,  with  which  he  made  a 
gorous  resistance,  and  slew  Cephisodorus,  but  at 
ngth  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pelopidas.  Having  then 
osed  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  threatened  death 
'  the  inmates  if  they  should  open  them,  the  survivors 
•oceeded  to  that  of  Hypates,  another  leading  member 
'  the  government,  who  lived  close  by.  He  made  his 
cape,  but  was  overtaken  and  despatched.  Before 
le  death  of  Archias  and  his  colleagues  was  made 
iblic,  Phyllidas  went  to  the  prison,  where  Amphi- 
leus  and  others  of  his  friends  were  confined  for 
)litical  offences,  and  having  obtained  entrance  on 
•etence  of  an  order  from  the  polemarchs,  slew  the 
ilor,  and  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty.  They  found 
TOs  in  the  public  porticoes  and  the  armourers'  shops, 
id  rushing  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  the  fall 
'  the  tyrants,  and  called  on  all  Thebans  to  rise  in 
le  cause  of  freedom.^ 

The  growing  uproar  drew  numbers  out  of  their 
mses,  and  e^Ten  the  women,  contrary  to  Boeotian 

*  Accortling  to  Plutsrch,  the  attack  on  Archias,  which  was  headed  by  Mellon, 
I  slmultaaeous  with  that  which  was  undertaken  against  Leontiades  and  Hypates 
P«]oi^fdas.  And  this  looks  the  more  probable  account.  But  Xenophon,  who 
ms  anxious  to  prevent  the  reader  from  suspecting  that  Pelopidas  had  any  share 
the  exploit,  represents  Phyllidas — of  course  after  the  death  of  Arrhias — as 
ding  the  way  first  to  the  houses  of  Leontiades  and  Hypates,  and  then  to  the 

SOD. 
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usage  ^,  ventured  out  of  doors,  to  learn  the  news,  and  ! 
followed  their  fathers  and  husbands.  But  during  the 
night  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  concerted  move- 
ment among  the  citizens,  who  did  not  know  what  to 
believe ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  harmosts,  Her- 
mippidas  and  Arcesus,  who  had  been  left  in  command 
of  the  Cadmea,  might  have  crushed  the  insurrection 
by  a  timely  sally.  But  they  were  themselves  per- 
plexed and  bewildered  by  the  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
and  by  the  fires  which  were  kindled  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  and  contented  themselves  with  sending 
for  succours  to  Thespian  and  Plata;a ;  while  the  insur- 
gents despatched  couriers  to  their  friends  in  Attica. 
Deiimance  In  the  moming,  as  soon  as  the  events  of  the  night 
^  '^""  '  were  fully  ascertained,  the  people  were  called  together, 
and  Pelopidas  and  the  other  champions  of  freedom, 
among  whom  Epaminondas  now  took  his  place,  en- 
tered the  assembly  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied 
by  the  priests,  who  bore  the  sacred  symbols  of  sup- 
pliants, and  conjured  the  spectators  to  fight  for  their 
hearths  and  altars*  The  exiles  were  hailed  with  shouts 
of  applause  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country ;  and 
Pelopidas,  Mellon,  Charon,  and  Gorgidas  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government  with  the  title  of 
BcBotarchs.  The  title  itself  implies  that  the  revival 
of  the  BcBotian  confederacy  entered  into  the  plans  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  increase  of  the 
number  by  which  Thebes  had  been  represented  in  the 
board  of  Boiotarchs,  indicates  the  design,  which  was 
afterwards  unfolded,  of  more  completely  concentrating 
the  power  of  the  confederacy  in  the  presiding  city.^ 
The  whole  military  force  of  Thebes  declared  itself  on 
the  side  of  independence ;  and  when  it  was  known 
that  a  body  of  troops  was  on  its  way  from  Platsea 
to  reinforce  the  garrison,  the  Theban  cavalry  sallied 

'  ouK  iixfUvowrm  ro7s  Botorrw  1i$wi,     Plut  De  G.  S.  32. 
•  Plut  Pel.  13,  14. 
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rth  to  meet  them,  and  dispersed  them  with  some 
tughter.  In  the  course  of  this  and  the  following 
y,  the  two  Athenian  generals,  who  were  waiting 
th  their  forces  on  the  frontier,  marched  into  Thebes, 
d  began  to  cooperate  with  their  allies  in  the  siege 
the  citadel.  Xenophon  says  that  the  garrison  was 
ry  weak,  though  other  accounts  make  it  amount  to 
00  and  even  to  5000  men.^  But  the  troops  which 
mposed  it  were  probably  in  general  but  ill  affected 
the  service  :  the  assailants  offered  large  rewards  to 
e  first  who  should  scale  the  walls ;  and  the  Spartan 
mmanders  found  themselves  compelled  to  propose 
■ms  of  capitulation,  which  were  gladly  granted  by 
3  besiegers.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Lacedaj- 
mians  made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  were  only 
luced  to  surrender  by  the  failure  of  their  scanty 
>ck  of  victuals,  and  by  the  remonstrances  of  their 
inrades,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  garrison.  It 
ght  not  be  unfair  to  surmise  that  Xenophon  has 
ne  less  than  justice  to  the  unfortunate  harmosts, 
•  the  sake  of  screening  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartan 
vemment  from  the  reproach  of  blind  passion  or  of 
Lculating  cruelty.  The  absence  of  their  colleague, 
lo  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  in  command^, 
ided  no  doubt  to  weaken  their  resistance,  if  it  did 
t,  as  Plutarch  seems  to  represent,  furnish  them 
th  a  plea  for  giving  way.^  The  garrison  was  al- 
ved  to  march  out  with  their  arms ;  but  several  of 
3  Thebans  who  had  taken  refuge  among  them  were 
rested  and  put  to  death  by  their  exasperated  coun- 
Tnen,  who,  according  to  Xenophon,  even  wreaked 
iir  fury  on  the  families  of  their  victims.  The 
henians  however  were  humane  enough  to  interpose, 

Plat  de  O.  S.  33.     But  in  Pel.  12.  he  says  it  amounted  to  1500,  exclusive  of 

Thebans  who  Joined  it     So  also  Diodorus  xv.  25. 

Plut  de  G.  S.  1 .     Avarayoptdav  rpirov  ain6¥. 

Plut  ibid.  33.    iKirtwKrtyiiivoi  ik  rhv  kMwov  iXXms  wpov^offifoyro  Avaa- 

Sar. 
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CHAP,     and  succeeded  in  sheltering  some  from  the  vengeance 
^!^^^  of  their  enemies. 

The  news  of  the  Theban  insurrection  was  received 
at  Sparta  with  the  vexation  which  men  conmionly 
experience  when  they  are  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
their  injustice.  Tt  vented  itself  first  on  the  harmosts 
who  had  surrendered  the  Cadmea.^  Hermippidas 
and  Arcesus  were  put  to  death  before  they  returned 
home,  and  it  seems  with  scarcely  any  form  of  trial,  at 
C!orinth ;  and  Lysanoridas  likewise,  as  Plutarch  leads 
us  to  suppose  in  his  absence,  was  condemned  to  a 
penalty  so  heavy  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of 
banishment.^  The  partisans  of  the  tyranny,  who 
were  now  in  their  turn  driven  into  exile,  roused  the 
hostility  of  the  Spartan  government  against  the  city 
which  had  so  audaciously  asserted  its  independence, 
and  an  army  was  ordered  to  march  against  Thebes. 
It  was  expected  that  Agesilaus  would  have  taken  the 
command,  but  he  declined  it  on  the  plea  that  his  age 
entitled  him  to  exemption  from  foreign  service.  His 
real  motive,  Xenophon  informs  us,  was  that  he  shrank 
from  the  reproach  which  he  apprehended  of  involving 
his  country  in  war  for  the  support  of  an  odious  cause. 
His  excuse  was  admitted,  and  his  colleague  Cleom- 
brotus,  the  brother  of  Agesipolis,  was  forced  to  con- 

'  Xenophon  (H.  v.  4.  10.  13.)  speaks  of  only  one  hannost  Plutarch's  state- 
mcnt,  which  was  probably  drawn  from  Theban  historians  (see  Schneider  on  Xen. 
H.  V.  4.  2.)  as  to  the  three  whom  he  names,  is  better  entitled  to  credit.  If  it  were 
not  that  two  were  put  to  death,  as  equally  sharing  the  whole  responsibility,  we 
might  have  supposed  that  they  were  appointed  according  to  the  practice  which  has 
been  already  noticed  (see  Vol.  ILL  p.  480.  n.  ')  to  take  tlie  command  in  successfon. 
This  would  reconcile  Xenophon  with  Plutarch  ;  and  perhaps  the  condemnation  of 
both  officers  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  extraordinary  irritation  produced  at 
Sparta  by  the  recent  loss. 

*  Plut  PeL  13.  Here  again  one  might  be  tempted  to  apply  the  fh^sment  of 
Theopompus,  which  suggested  the  conjecture  proposed  In  VoL  IV.  p.  406.  n. ' } 
for  the  slight  variation  iu  the  name  of  Lysanoridas,  or  Lysandridas,  raises  no  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  execution  of  the  women  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  the  chief 
offenders.  Sievers  ( Geich.  Gr.  p.  284.)  seems  to  consider  the  identity  of  the 
harmost  with  the  person  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  as  unquestionable ;  and  only 
intimates  a  doubt  whether  the  account  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Lysauoridis 
and  his  mother  and  sister  is  derived  immediately  from  Theopompus. 
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duct  the  expedition.  He  seems  to  have  engaged  in 
it  with  feelings  not  unlike  those  which  his  father  had 
shown  towards  the  Athenians  in  similar  circum- 
stances.^ The  road  into  Boeotia  through  Eleutheras 
was  guarded  by  Chabrias  the  Athenian  general  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  targeteers.  Cleombrotus  therefore 
crossed  the  mountains  by  the  pass  above  Plataea, 
which  he  found  occupied  by  a  small  Theban  force, 
consisting  according  to  Xenophon  of  the  liberated 
prisoners ;  but  they  were  cut  down  almost  to  a  man 
by  his  light  troops.  He  remained  encamped  in  the 
Theban  territory  about  sixteen  days,  but  so  studi- 
ously abstained  from  committing  any  damage,  that 
his  men  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  they 
had  been  at  war  or  at  peace  with  the  Thebans.  On 
his  return,  he  left  Sphodrias  as  harmost  at  Thespiae, 
with  a  third  part  of  the  allied  forces,  and  all  the 
money  he  had  brought  from  home,  and  directed  him 
with  it  to  enlist  mercenaries  in  his  service.  He  him- 
self descended  to  the  sea-coast  on  the  gulph  of  Creusis, 
and,  as  he  pursued  his  march  along  the  mountain 
road  toward  the  Isthmus,  was  assailed  by  a  storm  of 
wind  so  violent  as  to  carry  away  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  baggage  with  the  beasts  of  burden 
into  the  sea.  It  was  considered,  Xenophon  says,  by 
some,  as  an  omen  of  the  impending  political  tempest. 

*  Xenophon  (H.  v.  4.  13.  14.)  very  clearly  describes  the  beginning  of  the  ez- 
pMUthm  of  Cleombrotus  as  subsequent  to  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea,  and  to  the 
arrtral  of  the  Thebans,  who  made  their  escape  after  that  event,  at  Sparta.  On 
such  a  point  he  is  certainly  the  best  authority.  Plutarch,  however,  represents 
Cleombrotus  as  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  citadel,  and  as  having  reached  Megara 
befsre  bo  heard  of  its  surrender  flrom  the  garrison  which  met  him  there. 
[Rehdantz,  Fit^  IphUratiM,  Chabria,  Timoihei,  p.  43.,  thinks  that  ^[enophon  may 
be  reconciled  with  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus,  if  the  (r^oTol,  alluded  to  in  v.  4.  14., 
an  referred  to  the  first  night  of  the  insurrection.  But  in  the  preceding  ^13., 
Xenophon  had  distinctly  stated  that  the  ephon  ordered  the  expedition  {(peuwowri 
fpoupifr),  after  having  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the  Cadmca,  and  after  having  put 
to  death  the  harmost  who  had  not  waited  for  succours.  It  seems  also  very  improbable 
that  any  of  the  Theban  ftigitives  reached  Sparta  before  the  surrender  of  the  citadel, 
at  the  partiwns  of  the  oligarchy,  who  escaped  from  the  first  attack,  appear  to  have 
taken  ref^ige  there.  The  0^070!,  in  §  14.,  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  those 
dMcribcd  in  §  12.,  or  the  kicwwwrwK&rts  than  the  rtrts^  ol  4K\dinfvay  koI  9ua^» 
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a  C.  378. 

Expedition 
of  Cleom- 
brotus. 


Incon> 
sistent  pro- 
ceedings 
at  Athens. 


The  expedition  of  Cleombrotus,  fruitless  as  it  was 
with  regard  to  the  Thebans,  seems  to  have  made  an 
impression  at  Athens  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  That  the 
wishes  of  the  people  at  large  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  independence  of  Thebes,  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  indeed  had  been  distinctly  declared  when  Chabrias 
was  sent  to  guard  the  pass  of  Eleuthera3.  Neverthe- 
less after  the  return  of  Cleombrotus  the  two  generals 
who  had  aided  in  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea  were 
brought  to  trial ;  one  of  them  was  put  to  death,  the 
other,  who  did  not  abide  the  trial,  was  outlawed.  It 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  had 
acted  without  the  sanction  of  the  people,  and  Xeno- 
phon  describes  their  offence  to  have  been,  that  they 
were  privy  to  the  attempt  of  the  Theban  exiles.  Yet 
an  orator  of  the  next  generation  asserts,  that  a  decree 
was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Cephalus,  a  leading 
statesman  of  this  period,  for  sending  succours  to  dis- 
lodge the  Lacedaemonian  garrison.  ^  If  this  was  the 
case,  we  must  conclude  that  the  charge  on  which  they 
were  condemned  was,  that,  by  the  encouragement 
which  they  gave  to  the  exiles,  they  had  drawn  Athens 
into  hostilities  against  Sparta.  According  to  Xeno- 
phon,  the  expedition  of  Cleombrotus  led  the  Athenians 
for  the  first  time  to  reflect  on  the  danger  to  which 
they  had  exposed  themselves  by  their  breach  of  the 
peace,  now  that  Corinth  no  longer  served  as  a  barrier 


'  Dinarchus  c  Dem.  p.  95.  So  for  I  find  the  view  here  taken  confirmed  bf 
Sicvers  {Getch.  Griech.  p.  182.)  and  by  Rehdants  (p.  43.),  who  has  diligently 
compared  the  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  and  stated  the  difficulties  of  the 
(|uestion,  but  without  offerini^  a  solution.  Sievers  8Ui»pects  that  the  decree  of 
Cephalus  has  been  inaccurately  reported  by  Dinarchus,  and  that  it  only  directed 
the  array  to  march  as  far  as  the  frontier.  Lachmann  (i.  p.  243.  n.)  fancies  that 
Xenophon,  while  he  omits  to  notice  the  troops  sent  under  the  decree  of  Cephalus, 
confounded  the  Theban  emigrants,  who  returned  with  Pherenlcus,  with  a  band  of 
Athenian  auxiliaries.  Lachmann  is  thus  obliged  to  relate  (p.  247.)  that  the  sen- 
tence of  death  and  banishment  fell,  not  upon  the  generals,  but  upon  the  orators 
who  had  advised  the  expedition.  If  so,  Cephalus  should  have  been  the  first  to 
sufier. 
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protect  them  from  invasion ;  and  in  the  height  of 
ir  alarm  they  condemned  the  two  unfortunate 
lerals.  Yet  the  character  of  the  Athenians  renders 
lard  to  believe  that  they  were  impelled  on  this  oc- 
ion  by  mere  timidity.  There  was,  as  may  be  col- 
ted  from  Plutarch^,  a  party  at  Athens  —  the  relics 
the  oligarchy  —  with  the  popular  orator  Callistru- 
;  at  its  head,  favourable  to  the  oppressors  of  Thebes, 
i  desirous  of  upholding  the  ascendancy  of  Sparta, 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  first  impulse  of  the 
blic  feeling  in  behalf  of  Theban  liberty.  But  when 
I  sympathy  which  had  been  roused  by  the  danger 
the  cause  had  been  somewhat  weakened  by  its  suc- 
s,  it  seems  as  if  its  adversaries  found  means  to 
Kluce  a  temporary  reaction,  in  which  the  two 
lerals  were  sacrificed  to  the  hope  of  reconciliation 
;h  Sparta. 

[t  must  also  be  remembered  that,  for  more  than  a 
itury  previous  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
r,  Thebes  and  Athens  had  been  engaged  in  a  fierce 
itest  with  one  another,  in  the  course  of  which  each 
•ty  had  inflicted  and  sufiered  many  deadly  injuries, 
is  long  hostility  could  not  but  beget  a  deep  feeling 
mutual  hatred,  which  was  no  doubt  aggravated  by 
J  contrast  of  national  character  between  the  two 
tes,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  superiority  on'  the 
e  of  the  Athenians,  which  pointed  so  many  galling 
•casms  at  their  gross- witted  neighbours.  The  chains 
;e  worn  by  the  Theban  prisoners,  which  Herodotus 
7  hanging  from  the  fire-blackened  walls  of  the 
ropolis^,  reminded  the  Athenians  of  the  unpro- 
ved invasion  by  which  Thebes,  in  concert  with 
K)menes,  had  endeavoured  to  crush  their  newly  re- 

I>e  Oen.  Socr.  c.  31.  Pelopidas  and  his  compantoiu  pretended  to  be  the  bearers 
letter  from  Callistratus  to  Leontiades. 

▼.  77.  T^  »<8a»  atrrAy,  iy  if  <ri  ^«8^o,  iiy€Kp4fjuurw  is  r^y  htpimoXiy  uSiwtp 
ol  ^9  ifik  ^ay  'rtpiiouecu,  Kptnituytu  iK  rux^  w€pan^€uafi.4y»y  trvpl  Mt  rod 
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covered  liberty.  But  those  traces  of  the  Persian 
flame  might  also  awaken  still  bitterer  recollections 
of  the  part  which  Thebes  had  taken  in  the  great 
struggle  for  national  independence.  It  was  her  trea- 
cherous violence  that  had  kindled  the  Peloponnesian 
War ;  the  most  faithful  ally  of  Athens  had  been  the 
victim  of  her  cruel  hatred ;  and  her  minister  in  the 
Peloponnesian  congress  had  instigated  Sparta  to  sweep 
Athens  away  in  like  manner  from  the  face  of  Greece. 
It  is  true,  the  contest  had  been  one  not  so  much  be- 
tween people  and  people  as  between  the  Theban  oli- 
garchy and  the  Athenian  democracy :  and  the  con- 
genial parties  in  the  two  states  felt  that  they  were 
knit  together  by  a  common  cause,  and  were  willing 
to  co-operate  with  each  other  to  rescue  it  from  dan- 
ger. But  still  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
feelings  of  enmity  which  had  been  so  long  associated 
with  the  name  of  Thebes  in  every  Athenian  bosom 
should  be  eflkced  or  materially  softened  by  the  revo- 
lution which  assimilated  the  Athenian  institutions  to 
those  of  Athens.^  Any  success  obtained  by  the  The- 
ban government  beyond  what  might  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  its  independence,  would  still 
be  viewed  at  Athens  with  jealousy  and  ill  will.  It 
majr  also  be  collected  from  an  allusion  of  Isocrates  ^, 
that  the  Theban  government  made  overtures  to  Sparta, 
and  would  have  been  willing  to  submit  to  her,  if  she 
would  have  granted  peace  on  any  milder  terms  than 
the  restoration  of  the  exiles  and  the  banishment  of 
the  authors  of  the  revolution.     But  we  do  not  know 


*  Compare  Isocrates,  Plat   §  34.  35.  rivrnif  obx  ix^lovs  hiwf  #ral  Smt^cWot^mi 
8ler^^ca'ay  hvr^s  ;  .....  rdu  niAxira^y  wbtpywUuf  Ixofcr  hv  dtrw,  fny  jjrar^ 

'  Plat  31,  32.    cmBivTfi  hih  rris  6fitT4pas  9vydfAt«ts  koI  Kart\96irr€s  c/r  r^r 
abrAf  oit94ya  xp^^^^  MfAttyay,  dAA'  wBin  cis  AaKtSalputim  Tp4a€§a  6x4<rr9^Xo¥, 

Kot  r(  9u  fjMttpoXaytiif  I  tl  yhp  fi^  trpoah-mrroy  iicttyoi  robs  re  ^iyoyras  irora- 
tdx^aBeu  KflU  robs  ain^tipas  i^tlpytiy^  o^Siy  &y  iKiltKvw  airoits  firrii  rw  ^Sucih 
ir<fr«y  ^*  b/uu  robs  tbtpyiras  ffrpartvtaBcu, 
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whether  this  negotiation  was  prior  or  subsequent  to     chap. 
the  condemnation  of  the  two  generals,  and  still  less  • 
how  far  the  one  was  connected  with  the  other,  either 
as  cause  or  effect. 

The  turn  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  manifested 
by  that  condemnation  gave  great  alarm  to  the  new 
government  of  Thebes.^  Pelopidas  and  his  friends 
had  reckoned  on  the  support  of  the  Athenians,  and 
feared  that,  if  abandoned  to  tHeir  own  resources,  they 
must  be  crushed  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy.  In  this  emergency  they  may 
have  been  driven  to  a  stratagem  which  was  perhaps 
suggested  to  them  by  the  well-known  venality  of  the 
Spartan  character.  Sphodrias,  the  harmost  at  Thes-  Attempt  of 
piae,  had  passed  through  an  honourable  career  of  soldier-  8p*>o^ri«* 
ship,  but  he  was  believed  to  be  incapable  of  resisting 
a  bribe,  and  the  event  seemed  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  corrupted  by  Theban  emissaries.^  He  was  in- 
duced to  march  from  Thespise  as  if  with  the  intention 
of  surprising  Piraeus,  where  the  gates  were  not  yet 
finished.  If  indeed  he  was,  as  Plutarch  represents 
him,  a  man  of  high  ambition  and  weak  judgement,  it 
would  be  conceivable  that  he  was  seized  with  a  desire 
of  emulating  the  exploit  of  Phcebidas,  and  as  he  might 
think  more  safely,  since  the  Athenians  had  been  the 
aggressors.  Hb  measures  however  were  in  this  case 
so  ill  concerted,  that  by  daybreak  he  had  advanced 
no  further  than  the  Thriasian  plain,  where  his  men 
are  said  to  have  been  struck  with  superstitious  terror 
by  a  blaze  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  temple  of 
Eleusis.  It  was  now  manifestly  useless  to  proceed ; 
but,  instead  of  retreating  as  rapidly  and  quietly  as 
possible,  he  indulged  his  troops  with  havoc  and  plun- 

I  AocoTdinc  to  Fluturch,  Pel  14.,  It  would  •••m  that  Goi^gldas  had  been  created 
Boeotarch  in  the  room  of  Charon  or  of  Mellon. 

*  Such  appean  to  have  been  Xenophon's  opinion*  Plutarch,  In  his  AgetilauB^ 
24.,  ascribes  the  conduct  of  Sphodrias  entirely  to  ambition  or  vanity;  but  in  Pel. 
14.,  be  adopts  the  report  that  he  was  bribed  by  Pelopidas. 
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CHAP.     der.     In  the  meanwhile  news  had  been  brouofht  to 
XXXV  in.  • 

s     ,      >    Athens,  that  a  great  army  was  marching  against  it, 

and  the  whole  city  was  up  in  arms.  It  happened 
that  three  envoys  had  arrived  not  long  before  from 
Sparta  ;  and  they  were  immediately  arrested  as  privy 
to  the  designs  of  their  general.  They  however  not 
only  asserted  their  own  innocence,  which  they  con- 
tended was  sufficiently  proved  by  their  presence  at  a 
juncture  when,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  the  move- 
ments of  Sphodrias,  they  would  certainly  have  Avith- 
drawn  from  the  city,  but  assured  the  Athenians  that 
they  would  soon  receive  satisfaction  from  the  Lace- 
daemonian government,  which  they  doubted  not  would 
capitally  punish  the  general  who  had  taken  such  a 
step  without  its  orders.  They  were  believed,  and 
suffered  to  depart. 

Sphodrias  indeed  was  recalled,  but,  not  venturing 
to  return  home,  was  tried  in  his  absence.  His  doom 
was  generally  considered  certain,  being  not  only 
merited  by  his  rashness,  but  demanded  by  policy  to 
soothe  the  Athenians;  and  Etymocles,  one  of  the 
envoys  who  had  held  out  the  expectation  of  his 
punishment  at  Athens,  was  among  his  judges.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  less  chance  of  escape,  as  he  be- 
longed to  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  Agesilaus, 
and  had  perhaps  on  this  account  been  selected  by 
Cleombrotus  for  the  command  at  Thespiae.  But  the 
character  of  Agesilaus  was  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  Spartan  mould  by  an  amiable  softness,  which 
he  did  not  scruple  to  indulge  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  he  was  on  this  occasion  assailed  on  his  weak  side. 
His  son  Archidamus  was  on  a  footing  of  affectionate 
intimacy  with  Cleonymus,  the  son  of  Sphodrias,  and 
the  tears  of  his  young  friend  induced  him  to  inter- 
spbodriai  cede  with  his  father  in  behalf  of  the  culprit.  Agesilaus, 
by  Ageti.  though  conviuccd  that  Sphodrias  had  not  merely  been 
^^  guilty  of  imprudence,  but  had  sold  the  interests  of  the 
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State,  could  not  resist  his  son's  intreaties,  and  exerted     chap. 
all  his  influence  to  save  Sphodrias,  alleging  that  it  » 

would  be  hard  and  unwise  to  put  to  death  a  man 
whose  previous  conduct  had  been  irreproachable,  for 
a  single  offence.  His  interest  prevailed,  and  Sphodrias 
was  acquitted. 

The  report  of  the  sanction  thus  given  to  his  con- 
duct excited  great  indignation  at  Athens,  where  the 
secret  springs  of  the  transaction  were  probably  long 
unknown  ;  and  the  friends  of  Thebes  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  it,  to  urge  the  people  into  a  close  alliance 
with  her.  Active  preparations  were  now  made  for 
withstanding  the  common  enemy.  The  fortifications 
of  Piraeus  were  completed ;  a  new  fleet  of  a  hundred 
galleys  was  put  on  the  stocks  ^ :  and,  as  if  the  shock 
had  roused  her  from  her  lethargy,  Athens  began  to  re- 
member her  ancient  maritime  dominion,  and  to  stretch 
her  hands  out  to  recover  it.  She  at  this  time  pos- 
sessed several  eminent  generals  and  statesmen  ;  the  in- 
genious and  enterprising  Iphicrates;  Chabrias,  a 
kindred  spirit,  though  somewhat  more  tardy  in  matur- 
ing his  plans,  displaying  an  energy  bordering  upon 
rashness  in  their  execution ;  his  young  friend  Phocion, 
already  capable  of  supplying  the  defects  of  the  elder 
general  by  his  promptness  of  decision,  and  steady 
coolness  of  temper.^  Conon  was  now  gone.  He  had 
it  seems  escaped,  or  had  been  released  from  his  Per- 
sian prison,  and  ended  his  days  in  Cyprus.^  The 
gratitude  of  the  Athenians  honoured  him  with  a 
brazen  statue,  the  first  that  had  been  erected  to  a 
citizen  since  the  time  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
as  well  as  his  friend  Evagoras,  both  in  an  august 
position,  expressive  of  their  signal  services  to  the 
state,  near  that  of  Zeus  the  Deliverer.*     He  had  left 

»  Polyblus  II.  62.  ■  Plutarch  Phoc  6» 

*  LytiM  De  bonis  Aristoph.  p.  165. 

*  Denuwth.  Lept  p.  478.     Isocr.  Evag.  p.  200.  c. 
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a  son,  Timotheus,  who  inherited  his  talents  and  virtues, 
and  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  upright  and 
amiable  character,  even  more  than  by  his  abilities, 
for  completing  his  father's  work,  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Athenian  empire,  with  such  limitations  as  the 
altered  condition  of  Greece  now  prescribed.  We  do 
not  exactly  know  on  what  footing  the  cities  recovered 
for  Athens  by  Conon  and  Thrasybulus  were  placed. 
It  seems  however  most  probable  — especially  as  Conon 
is  so  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  liberator  of  the 
Greeks  ^  —  that  they  retained  their  independence,  and 
only  paid  really  voluntary  contributions  for  their  own 
protection  as  occasion  required.^  After  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas  their  connection  with  Athens  was  dissolved, 
and  Sparta  appears  to  have  taken  possession  of  most 
of  them  again.  Several  of  them  were  now  weary  of 
the  imperious  and  oppressive  rule  exercised  by  her 
harmosts,  and  believed  that  Athens,  schooled  by  her 
reverses,  might  be  more  safely  trusted  with  power 
than  her  rival.  Chios  and  Byzantium  first  revolted 
from  Sparta,  and  sought  Athenian  protection.  They 
were  followed  by  Rhodes  and  Mitylene,  and  these 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
gradually  embraced  a  great  number  of  insular  and 
maritime  states.  Athens  was  to.  preside ;  no  longer 
however  as  a  sovereign,  but  in  the  spirit  with  which 
Aristides  regulated  the  constitution  of  the  original 
league.  All  the  members  were  to  be  equally  inde- 
pendent ;  they  were  to  send  representatives  to  a  con- 
gress® which  was  to  be  held  at  Athens,  and  in  which 
the  smallest  state  had  a  vote,  and  the  greatest,  Athens 
herself  included,  was  to  have  no  more.  This  assembly 
was  no  doubt  empowered  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 


•  Deinostb.  Lept  p.  477.  Dinarchus  c.  Deraosth.  p.  91. 

*  Boeckh  (in.  c.  17.)  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  But  at  least  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  facility  with  which  the  confederacy  was  afterwanls  revived, 
that  none  of  the  old  abuses  had  crept  in  before  the  Peace  of  Antolcid. 
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ontributionB  ^,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  arbi-  chap. 
pary  tribute.  Athens  however  was  to  receive  and  .^^^^^ 
ispose  of  them.  According  to  Diodorus  ^  one  of 
er  first  measures  was  to  give  her  new  allies  an  ear- 
lest  of  the  equity  and  moderation  which  were  hence- 
arth  to  govern  her  conduct  toward  them,  by  a 
ecree,  which  directed  the  restitution  of  all  the  lands 
bat  had  been  parcelled  out  among  her  citizens  in  the 
leruchial  colonies,  and  forbad  all  Athenians  to  acquire 
r  cultivate  land  out  of  Attica.  We  should  however 
Ave  wished  for  some  higher  authority  than  Diodorus 
0  satisfy  us,  both  that  this  decree  was  not  simply 
prospective,  and  how  far,  both  as  to  time  and  place, 
ts  retrospective  range  extended.  That  Athens  had 
3rmed  any  new  cleruchial  establishments  since  the 
^eloponnesian  War,  as  Diodorus  seems  to  state  *,  and 
ow  gave  them  up,  appears  hardly  credible.  One 
•eculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  confederacy 
Taa,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  the  maritime  states, 
>ut  included  Thebes  among  its  members.  The 
ddition  of  so  powerful  an  ally  tended  to  counter- 
oise  the  preponderance  of  Athens,  and  thus  to  secure 
he  independence  of  the  rest.  But  it  altered  the  cha- 
acter  of  the  confederacy,  as  it  implied  the  mainte- 
lance  of  a  land  force,  to  which  the  contributions  of 
he  maritime  states  were  to  be  applied,  as  those  of 
Thebes  to  the  common  navy.  The  decree  by  which 
Modorus  says  the  Athenians  resolved  to  raise  an  army 
f  20,000  heavy  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  and  to 
quip  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  was  most  probably  an  act  of 
he  congress,  and  described  the  amount  of  the  united 
brces  which  it  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

>  Svn^cis.     A  nime  iiiTented  by  CalliBtratus.    Theopompus  in  Htrpocntio 

•  «▼.  29. 

*  zv.  23.     We  do  not  think  it  at  all  clear  that  Diodomi  here  mcani  to  qpeak  of 
cv  cokMilei,  though  Boeckh  (m.  c.  18.)  undentands  him  lo. 

B  2 
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CHAP.  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  almost  wholly 
^  ,  >  to  Diodorus :  Xenophon  passes  over  this  important 
event  in  profound  silence.  Yet  though  Diodorus  has 
evidently  fallen  into  one  of  his  usual  errors,  when  lie 
refers  the  origin  of  the  confederacy  to  the  interval 
between  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea  and  the  attempt 
of  Sphodrias,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  mistaken 
if  we  suppose  that  it  was  formed  very  soon  after  the 
latter  event.  The  danger  with  which  Sparta  saw 
herself  threatened  by  the  defection  of  her  maritime 
allies,  induced  her,  it  is  said,  both  to  treat  the  rest 
more  mildly,  and  to  adopt  a  new  system  for  the 
regulation  of  their  contingents.  The  whole  confede- 
racy was  divided  into  ten  classes:  Sparta  herself 
forming  the  first,  the  Arcadian  states  the  second  and 
third,  Elis  the  fourth,  the  Achaeans  the  fifth,  Corinth 
and  Megara  the  sixth,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  and  the  towns 
of  the  Argolic  Acte  the  seventh,  the  Acarnanians  the 
eighth,  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  the  ninth  ;  Olyn- 
thus,  and  the  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
made  up  the  tenth.  As  to  the  other  details  of  the 
new  arrangement  Diodorus  is  silent,  except  that  one 
heavy-armed  soldier  was  deemed  equivalent  to  two 
light-armed,  and  one  trooper  to  four  heavy-armed : 
which  seems  to  imply  that  each  state  was  permitted 
to  determine  the  quality  of  its  contingent. 

After  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias,  the  Spartan 
government  prepared  for  a  fresh  expedition  against 
Thebes.  The  forbearance  of  Cleombrotus  had  been 
viewed  with  great  disapprobation  at  Sparta,  and 
Agesilaus  was  now  invited  to  take  the  command.  He 
no  longer  thought  it  indecorous  to  accept  a  commis- 
sion wliich  gave  him  an  opportunity,  probablj^  by  no 
means  unwelcome,  of  gratifying  his  old  resentment. 
His  first  care  was  to  secure  the  passes  of  Cithceron, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  took  advantage  of  a  war 
which  was  at  this  time  carried  on  between  the  Area- 
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(lian  towns  of  Cleitorand  Orchomenus^,  in  which  the  chap. 
former  employed  a  body  of  mercenaries.  He  bargauied  ^j^^^- 
with  Cleitor  for  the  use  of  this  little  army,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  crossed  the  border,  having  furnished  its 
conMnander  —  the  condottiere  as  the  Italians  would  call 
him  —  with  a  month's  pay,  sent  him  forward  to  oc- 
cupy CithaBron  with  his  troops.  To  protect  Cleitor 
iu  their  absence  he  enjoined  the  Orchomenians  to 
suspend  hostilities  as  long  as  the  expedition  should 
last,  and  issued  a  general  proclamation,  that  if  any 
city  should  attack  another  while  the  army  of  the  con- 
federacy was  in  the  field,  it  should  be  the  first  against 
which  his  arms  would  be  turned.  Having  crossed 
Cithaeron  without  interruption,  he  advanced  through 
Thespiae  to  the  Theban  frontier.  He  found  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  plain  of  Thebes  on  this  side  closed 
against  him  by  a  trench  and  a  palisade  which  were 
guarded  by  the  Theban  cavalry.  But  the  enemy 
soon  lost  their  advantage  from  the  want  of  perse- 
vering vigilance,  and  Agesilaus,  having  passed  through 
their  undefended  lines,  spread  havoc  over  tlie  fertile 
plain,  which  was  just  white  for  the  harvest.  Xeno- 
phon  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  met  w^ith  no 
further  opposition,  but  withdrew,  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  ravages,  for  want  of  any  other  object. 
Other  credible  accounts  however  inform  us,  that  his 
movements  were  watched  by  Chabrias  at  the  head  of 
an  Athenian  army  which  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
Thebans,  who  were  commanded  by  the  BcEotarch 
Gorgidas,  a  worthy  colleague  of  Pclopidas,  and  that 
at  one  time  a  battle  was  expected.  The  Athenian  Expedition 
and  Theban  troops  were  advantageously  posted  on  Jj^^^**^"* 
the  range  of  hQls  two  miles  south  of  the  city ;  yet  Thebes. 

•  It  seems  that  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  assure  the  reader  that  Cleitor,  or 
Clitor,  was  not  a  town  in  Boeotia,  and  that  there  was  an  Arcadian  town  named 
Orchomenus :  since  a  person  ignorant  of  thc^e  farts  thought  himself  qualified  to 
write  a  history  of  Greece,  and  made  this  war  within  Bonttia  the  subject  of  profound 
political  remarks. 
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CHAP.  Agesilaus  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  attack 
'  them.  He  first  sent  his  targeteers  against  them,  and 
when  these  were  repulsed,  advanced  to  the  charge 
with  his  phalanx.  Chabrias  ordered  his  men  to  keep 
their  ground,  pointing  their  spears  against  the  enemy\ 
and  resting  their  shields  upon  one  knee;  Gorgidas 
followed  his  example.  The  attitude  was  new,  and 
indicated  a  spirit  which  might  make  the  victory 
doubtful ;  and  Agesilaus  thought  it  prudent  to  sound 
a  retreat.  The  manoeuvre  acquired  so  much  cele- 
brity, that  a  statue  was  afterwards  erected  to  Cha- 
brias at  Athens,  in  the  attitude  which  he  had  devised ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  hastened  the  enemy's  retreat 
from  the  Theban  territory.  Agesilaus,  passing  through 
Thespiae  on  his  return,  helped  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
pair their  fortifications,  and  then,  having  left  his 
client  Phoebidas  there  as  harmost,  pursued  his  march 
home. 

Phcebidas  in  the  course  of  the  year  annoyed  the 
Thebans  so  much  by  frequent  inroads,  that  at  length 
they  collected  all  their  forces,  and  under  the  command 
of  Gorgidas  invaded  the  territory  of  Thespiae.  But 
they  were  checked  in  their  meditated  ravages  by  tlie 
activity  of  the  Spartan  general,  who  hovered  about 
them,  to  cut  off  all  stragglers  from  the  phalanx  with 
his  light  troops.  They  found  their  position  irksome, 
and  even  dangerous,  and  began  to  retreat,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Phcebidas,  who  hoped  to  put  them  to  the 
rout.  But  a  wood  which  lay  on  their  road  forced 
them  to  turn  upon  their  pursuer,  and  tlieir  cavalry 
made  a  charge  in  which  Phcebidas  fell,  and  his  troops, 
disheartened  by  their  loss,  fled  in  disorder  to  Thes- 
piae.^    This  success  encouraged  the  Thebans  to  renew 

*  The  Mpara  hp^  'rpoTturati4poxn  of  Polysnus  ii.  1.2.  and  pnjeeta  kasta  of 
Nepos,  Chabr.  I.,  mutt  interpret  or  correct  the  phnue  of  Diodonu,  <▼.  32.,  ^ 
6p0^  T^  S6pari  fUp^uf, 

*  Notwithstanding  the  many  discrepancies  between  Xenophon's  narratin*  H.  ▼. 
4.  44.,  and  that  of  Polycnus,  u.  5.  2.,  it  seems  probable  that  they  nfer  to  tlM 
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their  invasion  of  the  Thespian  territorVi  and  to  make  chap. 
attempts  upon  some  of  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  > 
Xenophon  observes  that  in  all  these  cities  an  oligar- 
chical government  had  been  established,  like  that 
from  which  Thebes  had  just  been  delivered,  and  that 
large  migrations  had  taken  place  from  among  the 
commonalty,  to  Thebes :  so  that  the  friends  of  Sparta 
were  in  need  of  succour.  A  new  general  was  sent 
>vith  a  mora  —  which  was  transported  across  the 
Corinthian  gulf —  to  ThespisB,  to  bridle  the  Thebans 
a  little  in  the  absence  of  an  invading  army. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  (377)  Agesilaus  again  ^  c-  «77. 
took  the  field.  The  commander  of  the  garrison  at  pedition**! 
ThespisB  had  by  his  orders  secured  the  pass  of  Ci-  Jj^*^ 
thaeron,  and  he  descended  to  Plataea.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  tliis  time  take  a  different  road  from 
that  by  which  he  had  entered  the  plain  of  Thebes  the 
year  before,  and  an  intrenchment  had  been  thrown  up 
across  the  vale  of  the  Asopus  at  Scolus  to  arrest  his 
march.  But  he  deceived  the  enemy  into  a  belief  that 
lie  meant  again  to  pass  through  Thespiae ;  and  they 
abandoned  their  position  at  Scolus,  to  take  up  one 
near  the  western  border.  He  then  made  a  rapid 
march  down  the  vale  of  the  Asopus,  and  having  passed 
Scolus  unopposed,  first  ravaged  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Theban  territory  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Tanagra, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  party,  and  then 
marched  along  the  plain  westward,  leaving  the  city 
on  his  left,  until  he  reached  the  place,  —  a  pass  named 
Graosstethos  —  where  the  Thebans  were  either  waiting 
his  approach  from  Thespiae,  or  prepared  to  oppose  his 
retreat.  They  were  however  so  strongly  posted  that 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  dislodge 
them  by  force,  but,  changing  his  front,  moved  to- 
tame  occurreDce ;  nor  is  it  imponible  that  Xenophon,  when  he  represented  the 
▼alour  of  the  Thebans  as  the  effect  of  necessity,  may  have  trusted  too  much  to  the 
Laccdsoxxilan  report  of  the  af&ir. 

E  4 
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CHAP,  wards  the  city.  Alarmed  for  its  safety  —  for  it  had 
■  \  been  left  very  weakly  guarded  —  they  hastily  quitted 
their  position,  and  marched  towards  Thebes.  On 
their  way  they  fell  in  with  the  enemy ;  but  after  a 
little  skirmishing  Agesilaus  retreated,  and  encamped 
for  the  night  at  the  position  which  they  had  left. 
The  next  day  they  were  encouraged  by  this  slight 
advantage  to  pursue  him ;  but  their  light  troops  were 
driven  off  with  considerable  loss  by  the  Olynthian 
cavalry,  which  was  now  serving  in  his  army  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  staid  a  short  time  at 
Thespian,  to  compose  the  feuds  which  were  still  raging 
there.  The  oligarchy,  notwithstanding  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison  and  the  migrations  of  the  common- 
alty, still  thought  itself  endangered  by  the  presence 
of  the  disaffected,  and  wished  to  rid  itself  of  them  by 
a  massacre.  Agesilaus  diverted  his  partisans  from 
this  design,  and  induced  them  and  their  adversaries 
to  give  one  another  the  security  of  oaths  of  mutual 
amnesty.  Having  thus  established  an  appearance  of 
tranquillity,  he  crossed  over  to  Megara.  Here  he  met 
with  an  accident  —  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  as 
Xenophon  describes  it  —  which  was  the  beginning  of 
a  long  illness. 

His  two  expeditions  had  destroyed  two  successive 
harvests ;  and  scarcity  began  to  be  felt  at  Thebes.  To 
relieve  it  agents  were  sent  with  two  galleys  to  pur- 
chase corn  at  Pagasae.  But  Alcetas,  who  commanded 
a  Lacedajmonian  garrison  at  Oreus  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Euboea,  having  intelligence  of  their  move- 
ments, sent  out  three  galleys  which  intercepted  them 
on  their  return,  and  captured  their  vessels  with  about 
300  men.  The  prisoners  were  lodged  in  the  citadel 
of  Oreus.  But  they  were  so  negligently  guarded,  that 
during  the  absence  of  'Alcetas,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  too  frequent  visits  to  the  lower  town,  they 
contrived  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  fortress. 
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and  the  Lacedseinonian  force  was  so  small,  or  had     chap. 
rendered  itself  so  odious,  that  the  townsmen  seized  .^^^^"^ 
this  opportunity  to  renounce  their  connection  with 
Sparta.     Thus  not  only  were  the  ships  and  cargo  re- 
covered, but  a  secure  channel  was  opened  for  fresh 
supplies. 

But  the  damage  which  the  Theban  agriculture  suf- 
fered from  these  inroads  of  Agesilaus,  was  perhaps 
more  than  compensated  by  the  military  experience 
which  the  Thebans  gained  from  them.  They  had  not 
indeed  been  able  to  protect  their  territory,  nor  had 
they  ventured  to  meet  the  enemy  on  even  ground,  or 
fought  a  regular  battle.  But  they  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  their  walls ;  they  had  engaged  in  partial  con- 
flicts Avith  a  Lacedaemonian  army,  they  had  seen  it 
retreat  before  them,  and  had  found  a  pretext  for 
erecting  a  trophy.  And  all  this  when  opposed  to  the 
ablest  commander  that  Sparta  had  ever  possessed,  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  of  her  newly  augmented  con- 
federacy. They  were  thus  learning  to  shake  off  the 
terror  which  the  Spartan  name  inspired  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  reason  that  Agesilaus  was  reproached 
with  the  lessons  which  he  had  given  them.^  The 
great  men  who  now  conducted  their  affairs  perceived 
the  importance  of  these  trials  of  strength,  for  rousing 
the  spirit  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  made  it  their 
object  to  provide  as  many  as  they  could  with  safety. 

The  next  spring  (376)  found  Agesilaus  still  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  and  Cleombrotus  was  ordered 
to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  was 
again  to  invade  the  Theban  territory.  But  he  neg- 
lected the  precautions  with  which  his  colleague  had 
secured  the  passes  of  Citha3ron,  and  found  them 
occupied  by  Theban  and  Athenian  troops.  He  sent 
his  targeteers  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  but  they  were 

>  Plut  Ages.  26. 
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repulsed,  routed,  and  some  forty  of  them  slain.  He 
chose  to  treat  the  obstacle  as  insurmountable,  and 
led  his  anny  home.  His  conduct  again  excited  loud 
murmurs  at  Sparta,  not  only  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
but  among  the  allies,  who,  in  a  congress  which  was 
lield  there  after  his  return,  complained  that  more 
energetic  measures  were  not  adopted  for  bringing  the 
war  to  a  close.  No  use,  it  was  observed,  was  made 
of  their  naval  superiority,  which  would  enable  them 
either  to  starve  Athens  into  submission,  or  to  trans- 
port an  army  at  any  time  to  one  of  the  Bceotian  or 
Phocian  ports,  so  as  to  attack  Thebes  at  the  proper 
season.  This  suggestion  was  adopted :  a  squadron  of 
sixty  galleys  was  fitted  out,  and  its  commander,  PoUis, 
was  instructed  to  cruise  among  the  Cyclades,  and  in 
the  Saronic  gulf  ^,  and  intercept  the  corn-ships  bound 
for  Piraeus.  Timely  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments was,  it  appears  brought  to  Athens  by  Phano- 
critus,  a  citizen  of  Parium,  who  was  rewarded  for 
this  service,  which  saved  the  city  from  a  scarcity, 
with  an  entertainment  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  with 
the  titles  of  Proxenus  and  Benefactor,  which  were 
recorded  in  an  inscription  still  extant.^  It  was  known 
that  a  number  of  the  expected  corn-ships  were  de- 
tained at  Geraestus,  by  fear  of  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  But  the  naval  power  of  Athens  was  now 
equal  to  this  emergency.  A  fleet,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  of  eighty-three  galleys,  was  quickly  manned, 
in  great  part  by  citizens,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Chabrias.  From  a  comparison  of  Xenophon 
and  Diodorus  \   it  may  be  collected,  that  he   first 


*  Xenophon  HeU.  t.  4.  61.  v4pi  tc  Afyamy  md  K^  «m2  "Aj^^mr. 

*  Boeckh.  C.  L  n.  84.  iirtl  tl  /a^  ioHtyytiXt  ro7s  arpaenrtots  ir«pl  rw  wfr  rw 
itap6.ir\ov  KoX  fl  ol  (rrpeeniyol  fi^  hrOBono  idXanray  &y  ol  a-trriyol  &s  c&oi  nX^fdutf. 

*  XT.  34.  There  is  «n  api>arent  dUcrepancy.  Diodonu  distinctly  statet,  that 
after  the  corn-ships  had  been  brought  Into  port,  Chabrias  laid  siege  to  Naxos,  and 
foui;ht  the  battle ;  while  Xenophon  setms  to  represent  the  safe  convoy  as  the  finiit 
of  the  victory :  6  t»iv  avros  rots  *Adriyaiois  otrtt  vaptKOfilffOti,    But  perhapt  he 
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escorted  the  corn-vessels  into  Piraeus,  and  then,  chiefly  chap. 
it  would  seem  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  enemy  .^^^^'"; 
to  a  battle,  undertook  the  siege  of  Naxos.  Pollis,  k  c.  sre. 
coming  up  to  relieve  it,  did  not  decline  an  engage-  SlllSIl**' 
ment,  which  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Phocion, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  The 
enemy's  loss  on  the  most  moderate  calculation  seems 
to  have  exceeded  thirty  galleys,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Diodorus,  would  have  been  far  greater,  if  the 
recollection  of  Arginusae  had  not  restrained  Chabrias 
from  pursuit,  and  induced  him  to  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  his  own  people,  who  were  to  be  saved 
from  the  wrecks  of  eighteen  ships.  The  victory, 
though  with  respect  to  the  numbers  engaged  much 
less  brilliant  than  many  of  an  earlier  period,  was 
peculiarly  seasonable  and  important,  not  only  because 
it  delivered  Athens  from  the  danger  of  famine,  but 
because  it  encouraged  the  people  in  their  hopes  of 
regaining  the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  for  it  was  the 
first  that  had  been  won  by  an  Athenian  fleet  —  at 
Cnidus  Conon  commanded  a  foreign  navy  —  since  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Chabrias  celebrated 
his  triumph  by  a  crown  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  ^,  and  by  a  yearly  largess  of  wine  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle.^ 

Early  in  the  following  year  (375)  Sparta  renewed 
her  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia.  But  be- 
fore they  were  completed,  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Naxos  suggested  to  the  Thebans  that  Athens  might 
render  them  much  more  efficacious  service  than  they 
had  received  from  her  troops,  if  she  would  revive  the 
practice  of  former  times,  and  would  send  a  fleet  round 

had  In  bii  mind  the  general  effect  of  opening  the  paasage,  rather  than  the  deliver- 
■Doe  of  the  Teasels  detained  at  Gerastus. 

■  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  §  205. 

*  nut.  Fhoc  6. 
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Expedition 
of  Timo. 
theus 

towardithe 
West. 


Peloponnesus,  which,  threatening  the  enemy  at  home, 
would  divert  him  from  the  meditated  expedition. 
The  proposal  was  very  readily  adopted ;  and  Timo- 
theus  was  ordered  to  sail  westward  with  sixty  galleys.^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  more  specific  in- 
structions, or  that  he  attempted  to  do  any  mischief 
on  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  He  first  bent  his  course  to 
Corc}'Ta,  and  according  to  Xenophon's  language  im- 
mediately made  himself  master  of  the  island,  but  used 
his  success  with  great  moderation,  did  not  treat  it  as 
a  conquered  country,  banished  none  of  the  citizens, 
and  made  no  (change  in  the  laws.  All  this  perhaps 
means  nothing  more  than  that  at  his  first  appearance 
the  Corcyraeans  willingly  renewed  their  ancient  con- 
nection with  Athens,  and  that  Timotheus  did  not 
abuse  their  confidence.  He  was  no  less  successful  in 
Cephallenia  and  Acamania,  and  even  drew  Alcetas, 
king  of  the  Molossians,  whose  authority  seems  to 
have  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  Epirot  tribes, 
into  the  Athenian  alliance.  He  was  not  however  suf- 
fered to  make  this  progress  without  interruption.  A 
fleet  was  sent  out  from  Peloponnesus  to  oppose  him, 
under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral 
Nicolochus.  He  found  Timotheus  in  the  bay  of 
Alyzia  on  the  Acarnanian  coast,  or,  as  Diodorus  de- 
scribes the  scene  of  the  action,  ofl^  Leucas,^  and,  though 
he  had  no  more  than  fifty-five  galleys,  and  expected 
six  from  Ambracia,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  oflfer  battle. 
He  was  however  defeated ;  but  it  would  seem  with 
little  loss ;  for  having  soon  after  received  the  rein- 
forcement from  Ambracia,  he  again  sailed  up  to  Aly- 


*  Isocnites  (ir.  &yr.  §  116.)  states  the  number  to  have  been  no  mora  than 
fifty.  If  this  is  nut  to  be  attributed  to  mistake  or  wilful  exaggeration,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  ten  were  obtained  from  some  allied  cities,  through  the  personal 
Influence  of  Timotheus.  Thirteen  talents  seem  an  almost  incredibly  small  sum 
fur  sixty  galleys.     See  the  next  note  but  one. 

*  XV.  30.  irtpl  AcvicdSo.  Strabo  x.  p.  459..  &wh  AwKdios  l(^r  ndkeupos  kcu 
*AAu^a  rrjs  'AicaoFavtas  ir6\us. 
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zia,  where  Timotheus  was  refitting,  and  his  challenge  chap. 
not  being  accepted,  raised  a  trophy  in  his  turn.  But  \  ^  - 
he  was  not  able  long  to  present  so  bold  a  front ;  for 
Timotheus,  having  repaired  his  vessels,  and  obtained 
some  addition  to  his  force  from  Corcyru,  put  to  sea 
with  seventy  sail:  an  armament  which  the  enemy 
could  not  repel,  but  which  the  Athenian  general, 
who,  according  to  his  friend  and  eulogist  Isocrates  \ 
had  brought  with  him,  from  home,  only  thirteen 
talents,  —  less  than  a  month's  pay  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  crews  alone^  —  found  it  very  difficult  to 
maintain ;  and  the  intelligence  of  his  successes  was 
accompanied  with  an  application  for  fresh  and  larger 
supplies  from  the  treasury. 

His  expedition  however  had  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Thebans  had  suggested  it.  It  gave  such 
occupation  to  Sparta  as  prevented  her  this  year  from 
renewing  the  invasion  of  Boeotia,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  direct  their  forces  against  the  Boeotian  towns, 
which,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas 
and  the  patronage  of  Sparta,  had  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence. These  towns  recoiled  more  than  ever 
from  the  dominion  of  Thebes,  because,  while  the 
Theban  government  had  been  assuming  a  more  popu- 
lar character,  their  institutions  had  become  under 
Spartan  influence  more  purely  oligarchical  than  before. 
There  were  three  among  them  which  were  viewed  at 
Thebes  with  peculiar  animosity,  which  they  returned 
with  a  deadly  hatred,  excited  by  the  contests  and 
mutual  injuries  of  many  generations.  These  were 
Plataea,  Thespise,  and  Orchomenus:  and  they  conti- 
nued to  hold  out,  after  most  of  the  others  had  been 
compelled  to  renew  their  ancient  connection  with 
Thebes.  Orchomenus,  as  the  most  important,  had 
received  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  of  two  moras.     In 

>  a.  t.  *  Demofith.  i.  FhiUpp.  §  32.  Bekk. 
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CHAP,  the  year  375  Pelopidas,  who  was  annually  re-elected 
xxxvnL  ^  ^YiQ  office  of  Boeotarch,  hearing  that  the  garrison 
was  absent  on  an  expedition  into  Locris,  conceived 
hopes  of  surprising  the  city.  Expecting  probably 
that  success  would  depend  more  on  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements  than  on  the  force  employed,  he  took 
with  him,  beside  a  squadron  of  horse,  only  a  band  of 
300  men,  which  had  been  maintained,  it  appears, 
from  time  immemorial,  at  the  public  expense,  as  a 
garrison  of  the  Cadmea,  and  hence  had  previously 
borne  the  name  of  the  City,  or  Citadel  Band.^  They 
were  selected  with  a  view  not  only  to  their  personal 
qualifications,  but  more  epecially  to  the  mutual  inti- 
macy which  united  each  man,  after  the  model  of  the 
old  heroic  brotherhood,  with  his  companion  in  arms. 
Hitherto  they  had  never  been  brought  into  action  as 
a  separate  body,  but  had  b^en  distributed  over  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  Theban  armies.  Pelopidas  on 
his  arrival  found  that  a  sufficient  force  had  been  sent 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  absent  garrison  at  Orcho- 
menus,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  retreat.  He 
took  the  road  which  skirted  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  was  marching  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  eastern  side,  about  three  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  Orchomenus,  near  Tegyra,  when  he 
was  suddenly  encountered  by  the  two  moras,  com- 
manded by  the  polemarchs  Gorgoleon  and  Theopom- 
pus,  which  were  returning  from  Locris.  The  numbers 

*  Plut  PeL  18.  6  ix  ir^Acws  \6xos.  Tits  ydp  iucpowSkus  htituc&s  oi  rirt  vdXeis 
if¥6ftaCov.  I  cannot  but  adopt  the  view  taken  of  this  sul^ject  by  Mr.  Grote,  who 
has  pointed  out  (History  of  Greece,  vi.  p.  627.)  the  decisive  testimony  of  Diodo- 
rus,  which  had,  I  believe,  been  overlooked  by  all  preceding  writers,  to  the  presence 
of  this  band  at  the  battle  of  Dellum  (xii.  70.  wpotfidxoyTo  irdvr«r  ol  trap*  4ic*itfois 
'Hfloxoi  Kol  UapaidTai  KoKovfiwoi  AyBpts  ivikfKTot  Tpicuctfcrioi),  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  the  ancient  appellations  of  the  Pairs  should  have  been  ap* 
parently  unknown  to  Plutarch,  and  that  the  institution  of  the  band  should  have 
been  ascribed  by  him  to  Gorgidas  (Pel.  18,  19.  and  Polycn.  ii.  5.  1.)  and  by  others 
(Athen.  xiii.  78.)  to  Epaminondjui.  Sievers  (p.  197.)  coi\iectured  that  It  grew 
out  of  the  body  of  youths  (and  elder  men)  which  was  assembled  by  Epaminondas 
and  Gorgidas  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  (Plut  PeL  12.  awttXox^^s  oim 
iKiyovs  rS»¥  yiwy  ical  t«f  irp€<r€vr4pw  robs  fitKrltrrovs).  But  I  think  there  will 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Grote*s  opinion. 
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of  the  enemy,  according  to  the  ordinary  composition  chap. 
of  the  mora,  must  have  been  three  or  four  times  larger  ^"^'"' 
than  his  own ;  and  the  first  impression  produced  on 
his  followers  was  dismay.  He  himself  did  not  despair ; 
and  when  one  came  running  up  to  him  with  the  ex- 
clamation :  We  have  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy ^ 
coolly  answered :  Why  not  they  into  the  midst  of  vs  ? 
He  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  efiect  of  one  desperate 
eflFort  to  break  through  the  enemy's  line ;  and  having 
first  sent  his  cavalry  forward  to  the  charge,  brought 
up  his  little  band,  formed  according  to  the  old  Theban 
practice  in  a  great  depth.  It  is  doubtful  what  r  c.  a?*. 
the  issue  would  have  been,  if  the  two  Spartan  ge-  J^f^^  ^ 
nerals  had  not  fallen  in  the  first  onset.  This  event  Tbebuu 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Their  troops  in-  tJ^ 
deed  at  first  preserved  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  open  their  ranks,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  passage  for 
the  Thebans,  who,  they  supposed,  could  not  aim 
at  anjrthing  more  than  making  their  way  through. 
But  Pelopidas,  instead  of  using  the  opportunity  of 
escape,  successively  attacked  each  division  of  the 
enemy,  until  he  had  completely  routed  their  whole 
army.  He  did  not  however  think  it  prudent  to  fol- 
low up  his  success,  fearing  that  he  might  be  over- 
taken by  fresh  troops  from  Orchomenus.  Hencefor- 
ward the  Three  Hundred  were  never  again  mixed 
with  other  troops,  and  were  now  designated  as  the 
Sacred  Band.  In  the  renown  which  it  gained  under 
this  appellation,  its  previous  existence  came  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  its  institution  was  ascribed  to  Gor- 
gidas  or  Epaminondas,  though  its  later  organisation 
seems  to  have  been  exclusively  due  to  the  genius  of 
Pelopidas. 

The  importance  of  this  victory  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  numbers  engaged.  Xenophon  indeed 
passes  over  it  in  total  silence  ;  but  this  may  be  con- 
udered  as  a  tacit  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Pelopidas. 
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CHAP.      The  battle  of  Teffyra  contributed  more  than  any  pre- 

XXXVIII  •  •  • 

y  /  vious  event  to  raise  the  Thebans  in  their  own  estima- 
tion, and  to  abate  their  fear  of  Spartan  valour  and 
discipline.  It  encouraged  them  to  bolder  enterprises, 
and  made  them  more  careless  of  the  support  and 
goodwill  of  their  neighbours,  and  less  attentive  to 
the  appearance  of  mildness  and  moderation  in  their 
treatment  of  their  enemies.  In  the  spring  of  374 
they  imdertook  an  expedition  against  Phocis;  from 
what  motive  —  whether  merely  to  hurt  an  ally  of 
Sparta,  or  to  revenge  themselves  for  assistance  which 
the  Phocians  had  given  to  the  Boeotian  towns  —  we 
B.  c.  374.  are  not  informed.  The  Phocians  applied  for  succour 
S^i^  wnt  ^o  Sparta,  and  Cleombrotus  was  sent  with  an  army 
tophocu.  which  he  transported  into  their  country  across  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Upon  this  the  Thebans  retreated, 
and  remained  upon  the  defensive  within  their  own 
frontier.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  warning  voice 
reached  Sparta,  revealing  a  danger  which  threatened 
her  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  which,  it  seems,  nei- 
ther she  nor  any  other  state  had  hitherto  descried. 

The  glimpses  which  we  have  caught  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  this  history  of  the  internal  state 
of  Thessaly,  have  shown  us  that  country,  though 
acknowledging  a  kind  of  political  unity,  as  seldom, 
if  ever,  and  at  the  most  very  imperfectly  united  under 
one  government.  A  few  great  families,  whose  pos- 
sessions lay  chiefly  about  the  cities  of  Larissa,  Cran- 
non,  and  Pharsalus,  were  sometimes  able  to  extend 
their  influence  over  several  other  towns.  Now  and 
then  one  of  their  chiefs  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
tagics :  at  other  times  their  authority,  even  in  the 
cities  where  they  resided,  was  shaken  by  civil  feuds. 
At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  power  were  no  longer  the  same :  most 
of  the  Thessalian  towns  acknowledged  the  ascendancy 
of  Pharsalus  or  of  Phera).     At  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesian  war,  Pheraa  was  under  the  dominion  of  chap. 
Lycophron.  His  elevation  was  perhaps  connected  ^^^^]^ 
with  those  struggles  against  the  old  aristocracy  in 
which,  not  many  years  before,  Critias  had  taken  a 
part.  He  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  aim  at  ex- . 
tending  his  power  over  the  whole  of  ThessaJy ;  and 
among  the  events  of  the  year  in  which  Athens  sur- 
rendered, Xenophon  records  a  victory  which  he  gained 
over  the  Thessalians  who  opposed  him,  among  whom 
those  of  Larissa  were  foremost,  but  does  not  mention 
any  results  that  ensued  from  it.  Some  ten  years 
later,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Corinthian  War,  we 
find  him  still  engaged  in  a  contest  -with  Larissa, 
which  was  then  subject  to  Medius,  probably  the  head 
of  the  Aleuads.  Lycophron  was  supported  by  Sparta; 
and  Medius  applied  for  succours  to  the  confederacy 
which  had  just  been  formed  against  her.  The  Theban 
Ismenias  was  sent  to  his  aid  with  a  body  of  2000 
men,  Boeotians  and  Argives,  and  enabled  him  to  make 
himself  master  of  Pharsalus,  which  was  occupied  by 
a  Lacedaemonian  garrison.  Medius  is  said  to  have 
sold  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  seems  as  if  the 
success  of  Agesilaus,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  gave 
a  different  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Thessaly.  Pharsalus, 
having  apparently  recovered  the  greater  part  of  her 
population,  not  only  regained  her  independence,  but 
rose  to  a  new  eminence,  and  became  a  rival  to  Pherae. 

The  city  however  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  sute  of 
the  ScopadaB ;  it  was  divided  between  contending  fac-  '^^^""'y* 
tions,  which  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  security  had 
resorted  to  an  expedient  less  common  in  the  history 
of  the  later  Greek  republics  than  it  had  been  in  earlier 
times.  They  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  an 
individual  on  whom  all  could  rely.  It  was  one  of 
their  fellow-citizens  named  Polydamas,  whose  reputa- 
tion and  virtues  attracted  and  earned  this  honourable 
.  confidence.     He  was  intrusted  with  the  citadel,  and 
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with  the  whole  administration  of  the  public  revenue. 
He  discharged  his  trust  with  the  strictest  integrity 
and  disinterestedness,  rendering  an  account  every 
year,  and  sometimes  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the 
revenue  by  advances  from  his  private  fortune. 
Jason  of  At  PheraB  the  supreme  power  had  now  passed  into 

the  hands  of  Jason,  probably  Lycophron's  son,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  inherited  his  father's  hospitable  re- 
lation to  Sparta,  which  continued  after  his  own  political 
connection  with  her  had  ceased.  He  likewise  succeeded 
to  Lycophron's  ambitious  views,  but  enlarged  them 
into  bolder  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  and  with 
superior  genius  and  energy,  possessed  far  ampler 
means  of  fulfilling  them.  His  family  appears  to  have 
been  very  wealthy,  and  he  is  charged  with  having 
availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  his  relatives  on 
extraordinary  occasions  in  a  very  unscrupulous  and 
dishonourable  manner.^ 

He  kept  a  standing  army  of  6000  mercenaries  in 
his  pay,  all  picked  men,  trained  under  his  own  eye 
with  unremitting  care,  and  attached  to  his  service 
both  by  a  judicious  liberality,  and  by  the  respect  and 
confidence  which  his  character  inspired.  He  had 
compelled  most  of  the  Thessalian  cities  of  the  first 
rank  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him,  or  in  other  words 
to  become  his  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  Pharsalus ;  and  his  sway  was  •  acknowledged  by 
several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Even  Alcetas  the 
king  of  Epirus  was  leagued  with  him  on  the  footing 
rather  of  a  vassal  than  an  equal.  This  success  en- 
couraged him  to  carry  his  views  much  further ;  and 
to  whatever  quarter  he  looked,  he  saw  no  barrier  to 
his  ambition,  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  able  to 
surmount.     The  first  step  which  he  had  to  take  was 

•  Polyvnus,  ▼!.  I.,  relates  a  string  of  anecdote*,  in  which  Jason  Is  represented 
as  descending  to  the  meanest  artifices,  to  cheat  his  mother  and  two  of  his  brothers, 
MeriuDes  and  Poljrdonis,  out  of  their  money. 
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to  acquire  the  title  of  Tagus,  and  to  unite  all  Thessaly 
under  his  legitimate  authority.  The  force  which 
Thessaly  alone  was  at  this  time  able  to  furnish,  was 
estimated  at  10,000  heavy  infantry,  and  6000  cavalry. 
He  might  then  calculate  on  the  submission  of  all  the 
bordering  tribes,  which  would  yield  both  an  abundant 
supply  of  light  troops,  and  regular  tribute.  The  state 
of  Macedonia  was  such  as  seemed  to  give  him  a 
warrant  for  looking  upon  its  resources  as  his  own. 
In  those,  together  with  the  Penest  population  of  Thes- 
saly, he  perceived  the  elements  of  a  naval  power, 
which  would  make  him  master  of  the  Grecian  seas. 
He  would  then  perhaps  be  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  united  power  of  Greece,  and  the  dissensions 
of  the  Greek  states  would  render  his  triumph  certain. 
He  had  already  formed  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  chiefly 
perhaps  because  Pharsalus  was  already  connected  with 
Sparta,  through  Polydamas,  whose  family  had  long 
been  attached  to  the  Spartan  interest  by  the  bonds  of 
public  hospitality.     But  policy  would  probably  have 

*  inclined  him  to  prefer  the  weaker  side,  as  that  which 
was  likely  to  prove  most  subservient  to  his  projects. 
On  a  like  principle  he  declined  the  alliance  to  which 

L   Athens  would  gladly  have  admitted  him ;  for  he  con- 

-  sidered  her  as  a  rival,  whose  friendship  would  only 
obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  for  the 

r  foundation  of  a  maritime  empire.  As  soon  as  the  affairs 
of  Greece  should  be  settled  to  his  wish,  a  boundless 
prospect  of  greatness  lay  open  before  him.  The  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of 
Agesilaus,  had  taught  him  how  easily  he  might  effect 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  make 

'  himself  master  of  the  East.  In  himself  he  seems  to 
have  combined  most  of  the  qualities  and  habits 
requisite  for  such  undertakings  as  those  which  were 
continually  present  to  his  thoughts :  a  frame  capable 
of  enduring  every  hardship;   indefatigable  activity, 
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CHAP,  and  constant  presence  of  mind ;  a  thorough  knowledge 
xxxMu.  ^£  human  nature,  and  perfect  self-control. 
His  plana.  One  part  of  his  vast  plans  now  seemed  ripe  for 
execution.  Pharsalus  and  the  towns  which  were  still 
dependent  on  it,  were  the  only  obstacle  to  the  union 
of  Thessaly  under  his  rule.  He  was  strong  enough 
to  have  overcome  their  resistance  by  force ;  but  know- 
ing the  character  of  Polydamas,  he  believed  that  his 
object  might  be  attained  by  milder  methods,  which 
his  own  character,  no  less  than  policy,  led  him  to 
Treaty  with  prefer.  He  therefore  concluded  a  truce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  personal  conference  with  Polydamas,  and 
when  they  met  frankly  unfolded  his  schemes,  pointed 
out  the  means  which  he  possessed  of  carrying  them  into 
effect,  and  on  the  ground  of  an  irresistible  necessity 
urged  Polydamas  to  use  his  influence  at  Pharsalus  to 
put  an  end  to  an  unavailing  opposition,  and  as  the 
reward  of  his  co-operation  promised  him  a  place  only 
second  to  his  own  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Poly- 
damas met  this  proposal  vnth  equal  openness,  and 
informed  Jason  that  the  main  difficulty  which  pre- 
vented him  from  immediately  acceding  to  it,  was  his 
reluctance  to  abandon  his  old  allies  the  Spartans, 
against  whom  he  had  no  ground  of  complaint.  Jason 
applauded  his  loyalty,  and  gave  him  leave  to  go  to 
Sparta,  and  lay  the  whole  state  of  the  case  before 
the  government  there,  and  then  ask  if  they  were  pre- 
pared to  protect  Pharsalus  from  Jason's  attacks.  Poly- 
damas accordingly  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  the 
subject  was  discussed  in  a  style  equally  foreign  to 
that  of  modern  diplomacy.  He  disclosed  the  danger 
which  threatened  not  only  Pharsalus,  but  the  liberties 
of  Greece ;  described  Jason's  character,  plans,  and  re- 
sources; and  informed  his  allies,  that  unless  they 
could  send  a  force  sufficient  to  encourage  the  Thes- 
salians  to  assert  their  independence,  it  would  be  more 
advisable  that  they  should   remain  quiet.     Nothing 
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less,  he  intimated,  than  a  Spartan  army,  with  a  king 
at  its  head,  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  govern- 
ment took  three  days  to  deliberate ;  and  having  con- 
sidered the  number  of  their  troops  already  engaged 
in  foreign  service,  and  those  which  were  required  for 
the  defence  of  Laconia,  now  that  the  Athenians  had 
begun  to  threaten  their  coasts,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that*  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  afford 
protection  to  their  Thessalian  allies,  and  therefore  ad- 
vised Polydamas  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  for 
himself  and  for  Pharsalus.  He  thanked  them  for  their 
candour,  and  took  their  advice.  On  his  return  to 
Thessaly,  he  begged  Jason  to  permit  him  to  keep  the 
citadel  of  Pharsalus  for  those  who  had  committed  it 
to  his  custody ;  but  promised  that  he  would  exert 
his  influence  with  his  fellow-citizens  to  induce  them 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  him,  and  that  he  would 
assbt  him  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  Tagus.  Jason  was 
generous  enough  to  appreciate  this  noble  uprightness, 
and  the  compact  was  soon  concluded  between  them. 
The  result  appeared  in  a  general  pacification,  which 
immediately  followed  ;  and  not  long  after  Jason  was 
elected  Tagus,  or  assumed  the  title  with  universal 
consent.  His  first  care  was  to  regulate  the  military 
force  of  the  country.  He  determined  the  contingents 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  be  furnished  by  each  of  the 
Thessalian  towns,  and  by  his  foreign  allies ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  raised  them  to  an  amount  never  before 
equalled.  For  the  army  which  he  was  now  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  consisted  of  not  less  than  28,000 
heavy-armed,  and  more  than  8000  cavalry.  As  to 
light  troops,  Xenophon  observes  that  there  were 
enough  to  be  a  match  for  the  whole  world,  as  there 
was  no  reckoning  the  to^vns  which  supplied  them. 
For  the  maintenance  of  this  great  establishment  he 
revived  the  tribute  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
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subject  tribes  of  Thessalians  by  Scopas,  one  of  his 
ancient  predecessors. 

While  this  formidable  power  was  taking  its  stand 
at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of  war,  where 
sparto.  the  states  of  southern  Greece  were  wasting  their 
strength  in  a  fruitless  contest,  one  of  the  belligerents 
began  to  be  desirous  of  peace,  not  from  any  sense  of 
the  common  danger,  but  from  weariness,  disappoint- 
ment, and  jealousy.  Athens  found  that  the  cost  of 
the  struggle  in  which  she  had  engaged  in  behalf  of 
Thebes,  fell  chiefly  upon  herself:  her  coasts  and  ship- 
ping were  infested  by  privateers  from  JEgina;  her 
citizens  harassed  by  repeated  calls  for  military  service, 
and  the  wealthier  burdened  by  the  war-taxes ;  while 
the  Thebans  refused  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  navy  by  which  their  territory  had  be&i  saved 
from  invasion.  It  does  not  appear  whether  she  re- 
monstrated with  her  allies,  but  she  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta,  and  concluded  a  peace.  ^ 

Of  the  fact,  though  thus  nakedly  stated  by  Xeno- 
phon,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  especially  as  his 
direct  assertion  is  confirmed  by  allusions  of  Isocrates, 
which,  if  we  reject  it,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
explain.  A  much  more  difficult  question  is  whether 
Thebes  was  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Xenophon's  nar- 
rative is  not  absolutely  inconsistent  iivdth  that  suppo- 
sition, though  as  far  as  possible  from  suggesting  it  to 
the  mind  of  his  readers.  But .  Isocrates,  in  a  speech 
written,  if  not  delivered,  while  the  peace  was  still 
subsisting,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  which  imply  that  the 
Thebans  were  bound  by  the  treaty  to  respect  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Boeotian  towns ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  changes 
took  place  in  Boeotia,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  as  an  execution  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Sparta, 

>  Xen.  U,  vx.  2.  1. 
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but  whicli  could  never  have  been  required  or  obtained  chap. 
from  her,  unless  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  .^^^^"'r 
Thebes.  The  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison 
were  withdrawn  from  Thespiae' ;  and  if  Plataea  and 
Tanagra  had  been  similarly  occupied,  they  too  were 
evacuated.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Thebes  had  accepted  the  peace  on  terms  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas ;  and  the 
sequel  seems  to  show  that  she  did  so  meditating  to 
take  advantage  of  it  by  a  signal  breach  of  faith,  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  BcBotia.  She  called  upon 
Thespiae,  Tanagra,  and  Plataea  to  join  her  confederacy. 
Thespiae  and  Tanagra  submitted.^  The  Plataeans 
refused,  and  made  proposals  at  Athens  to  renew  the 
old  alliance,  and  receive  an  Athenian  ganison.^  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  movements  of  the  Thebans 
were  quickened  by  the  fear  of  seeing  their  prey  res- 
cued from  their  grasp.*  The  Plataeans  suspected 
their  intentions,  kept  strict  watch  and  ward,  and  did 
not  venture  to  stir  far  beyond  the  gates  for  the  culti- 
vation of  their  land,  except  on  the  days  when  the 
assembly  was  held  at  Thebes.^  On  one  of  these  days 
the  Boeotarch  Neocles,  having  ordered  the  citizens  to 
meet  in  arms,  led  his  forces  by  a  circuitous  route 
along  the  Attic  border,  and  appeared  so  suddenly  be- 
fore Plataea,  as  to  surprise  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation outside  the  walls,  and  take  many  prisoners. 
The  Plataeans  within,  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  were 
fain  to  capitulate  on  condition  that  they  should  quit 
their  homes  before  sunset — the  women  alone  being 
allowed  to  take  with  them  a  change  of  raiment  —  and 
should  never  enter  Bceotia  again.  The  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sacred  monuments,  was  rased  to  the 

>  laocr.  PImt  §  U.  *  Ibid.  §  10. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  46. 

*  Ibid.  virHiorrtt  ^Bdaok  r)iw  wapii  rAv  *A0rivait»y  ffvfAfMxiat', 
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ground.  The  expelled  Plataaans  took  refuge  at  Athens, 
and  were  admitted  to  the  same  franchise  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  their  ancestors  after  the  like  cala- 
mity.' But  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
destitution,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  eflfbrt 
^vas  made,  either  publicly  or  privately,  to  relieve  their 
distress.  Many,  it  is  said,  were  forced  to  make  over 
their  children  in  bondage  to  their  creditors ;  others 
to  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by  sendle  drudgery.^ 

Isocrates  pleaded  their  cause  in  an  oration,  which, 
whether  it  was  delivered  or  not  by  a  Plataean  in  the 
assembly,  was  meant  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  inter- 
pose in  their  behalf,  or  at  least  to  break  off  the  alliance 
with  Thebes ;  and  it  is  to  this  speech  (ve  owe  the  best 
means  we  possess  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  events 
which  have  been  just  related.  Before  this  clear  and 
positive  contemporary  evidence  all  doubts  arising 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  some  points  of  these 
transactions  are  involved  must  give  way.  One  of  the 
most  perplexing  circumstances  connected  with  them 
is  that  Xenophon,  notwithstanding  his  strong  preju- 
dices against  Thebc-s,  should  not  only  take  no  notice 
of  the  duplicity  and  breach  of  faith  with  which  she 
appears  to  be  chargeable  in  this  affair,  but  should  have 
given  such  a  form  to  his  narrative,  as  completely  to 
keep  them  out  of  sight.  Another  difficulty  arises  out 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  themselves.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  sufficiently  intimated  by 
Xenophon^,  that  their  indignation  was  vehemently 
roused  by  the  destruction  of  Platsea,  which  revived 
jtheir  recollection  of  the  most  odious  passages  of  The- 
ban  history.  Isocrates  reminds  them,  that  the  Platsean 
outcasts  were  the  offspring  of  legal  intermarriage  with 
Athenian  citizens.'*     All  his  arguments  express  views 

•  Diodor.  u.  8.  t^j  /o-OToAirefcu  Ihvxov. 
«  Isocr.  u.  s.  $  61.  voAAoi«  /Ur  lutcpmy  &(ica  avfA€o\alat¥  SovXcvorras^  ttAAmrf  V 
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and  feelinffs  which  must  have  been  shared   by   the     chap. 
great  body  of  his  fellow-citizens.     Yet  they  did  not  . 

dissolve  their  connexion  with  Thebes.  The  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  passive- 
ness  seems  to  be  supplied  by  the  early  renewal  of 
hostilities  with  Sparta.  The  difference  about  Zacyn- 
thus  shortly  to  be  related  had  undoubtedly  taken 
place  before  the  attack  upon  Plataea,  and  probably 
encouraged  the  Thebans  to  venture  upon  that  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  war  which  speedily  followed,  in  which 
Sparta  made  the  first  hostile  demonstration,  compelled 
the  Athenians  to  stifle  their  resentment,  which,  if  pre- 
maturely displayed,  might  have  united  Thebes  and"^ 
Sparta  against  them.* 

'  A  great  many  learned  men — as  Blanso  ( Sparta  lu,  p.  ]39.)>  Plass  (iii.  p. 
626.),  Baach  (p.  24. ),  and  (cited  by  ^ehdantz)  Voemel  (Philippic,  vol.  in  p.  139.) 
suppose  the  peace  of  374  never  to  have  been  concluded.  Sievers  (p.  229. )  states 
it  to  have  been  concluded,  but  never  canried  into  execution.  This  opinion  is  justly 
combated  by  Rehdantz  (p.  71.  fol.),  though  with  argmroents  to  which,  so  fur  as 
they  rest  on  the  supposition  that  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Peace  was 
instituted  in  commemoration  of  this  treaty,  I  cannot  assent ;  for  reasons  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  state  hereafter.  In  an  epimetrum  to  his  third  chapter,  he 
confutes  a  supposed  error  of  Mr.  Clinton's,  and  his  translator  Krueger,  on  this 
head.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  correctly  represented  Mr.  Clinton's  meaning. 
The  passage  in  question  is  in  the  Tables  under  the  year  374  a.  c.  Mr  Clinton 
first  quotes  Xenophon's  short  notice  of  the  peace,  and  then,  after  having  mentioned 
the  return  of  Timotheus  and  the  occasion  which  it  gave  to  a  renewal  of 'the  war, 
proceeds  to  say  :  **  Platea  had  been  already  destroyed.  Xen.  Hel.  vi.  3.  1.  inwrir- 
rmcSrta  SpAprts  ix  rris  Boutrlas  TlXeeraidtu  Kcd  Karair§^vy6Tas  vpibs  abro6s  (rovt 
^Adtp^aiousy  Certainly  Mr.  Clinton  appears  to  have  committed  an  oversight  in 
this  quotation,  which  can  prove  nothing  as  to  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Platea, 
except  that  the  Platsans  were  expelled  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  he  meant  to  say  that  Platsea  was  destroyed  before  the  peace  of  374. 
Var  do  I  find  that  he  has  misinterpreted  Xenophon*s  expression,  Hel.  i.  1.  }.  ol 
Oiltatot,  hnl  iearwrpdr^atrro  rhs  iy  rp  Bou»r(f  ir^Acis,  as  if  it  signified  the  destruc 
tiom  of  those  towns ;  though  it  does  appear  as  if  Krueger  had  made  this  mistake, 
from  a  note  to  his  translation,  quoted  by  Rehdantz,  where  he  says  with  regard  to 
Platsn ;  E  Xenoph.  v.  4.  64.  coU,  vi.  1.  1.  jam  ttstate  374  ctiptum  esse  col/egeris.**. 
But  Rehdanta  himself,  while  he  shows  very  clearly  fh>m  the  Plataicus  of  Isocrates 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Platsans  took  place  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
374,  has  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  language  of  Isocrates,  which  he  thinks 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  Platai^a  was  not  destroyed  before  the  renewal 
of  the  war.  But  Weissenbom  (in  Zimmermann's  Zeiischrift^  1847,  p.  922.)  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Plataicus  must  have  been  written  while  the  peace  was  still 
subsisting,  though  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  fresh  war.  This  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  words,  fjv  irdAiy  yivrirok  -irSKffioSt  §  46.,  and  by  the 
whole  of  the  next  section.  Hence  Weissenbom  infers  that  Platsa  was  taken  in 
the  first  half  of  373,  which,  he  thinks,  is  con  Armed  by  the  account  of  Diodorus 
that  the  people  were  engaged  at  the  time  in  rural  labours,  and  not  inconfistent 
with  the  date  of  Pausanias,  if  expUdned  according  to  a  common  usage  of  his  oriaoa 
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Two  of  the  envoys  sent  to  conclude  the  peace 
at  Sparta,  according  to  instructions  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  sailed  from  Laconia  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  was  signed,  to '  carry  the  intelligence 
to  Timotheus,  Avith  orders  to  return  home.  On 
his  passage  along  the  coast  of  Zacynthus,  he  stopt 
to  land  a  party  of  exiles,  who,  having  been  expelled 
by  their  adversaries  from  the  island,  had  sought 
his  protection.  They  probably  belonged  to  the 
democratical  side,  though  Diodorus,  with  more  than 
ordinary  self-contradiction,  states  the  reverse.*    Timo- 

and  orators,  by  which  events,  which  belong  to  the  spring,  are  often  assigned  to  the 
following  archon.  He  also  justly  contends  against  Rehdantz  (who  observes,  p.  129. 
that  the  peace  of  374  was  a  separate  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  imm  nUer 
Athenientea  dunUaxat  et  Laceditmonios  adum  etse  de  pace),  that  the  Thebans  were 
parties  to  the  treaty ;  since  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been  chai^ged  by  bo- 
crates  with  the  violation  of  oaths  and  treaties  (§  47.  cl  Bfi€aiovs  /a^  8taic«\^rre 
vapagcdvotrras  rovs  tipKovs  Kcd  riis  auyBijKas').  Compare  §  5.  tifyfiyris  olknis  iroi 
avyOfiKuv  yty^yrifUyuy,  §  25.  iw§diiw  tlfrfirn  yivnrou  firiHiy  vtpl  rAe(oM»f  woic«r0u 
rwv  UpKufy  Kcd  ruy  <rvy$r)K&y,  §  46.  (nrkp  r£y  trvyBriKioy  •KoKtfitaf,  None  of  these 
passages  can  apply  to  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  though  there  b  an  allusion  to 
that  in  another  passage.  §  18.,  and,  as  Rehdantz  and  Weissenbom  observe,  that 
peace  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  treaties. 

Mr.  Clinton  cor^jectures  that  Phttsa  may  not  have  been  destroj-ed  until  a  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants.  But  it  had  been  destroyed  when  Isocrates 
wrote.  §  7.  rls  yhp  oOk  oIScv  9rt  ical  r^y  X^P**^  fifiuy  KaraytvifjLiiyTat  lud  r^v  v6\iy 
KurtaKwpaunv ; 

'  XV.  45.  But  in  such  a  writer  as  Diodorus  this  affords  no  ground  for  sus* 
pecting  any  corruption  in  the  text  [In  the  first  edition  I  r^ected  the  statement  of 
Diodorus  more  decidedly.  And  I  have  since  found  my  opinion  confirmed  by  Reh- 
dantz  (  VittB,  &c.  p.  84.)  who  likewise  believes  the  text  of  Diodorus  to  be  correct, 
but  considers  his  narrative  as  an  instance  of  his  halittcinationM.  It  has,  however, 
been  defended  by  another  learned  writer  ( Weissenbom,  in  Zimmermtmn'g  Zeii- 
$chrift  /.  d.  A.  1847,  p.  919,  920.),  though  by  arguments  which  appear  to  me 
to  have  very  little  weight.  He  draws  a  distinction,  which  seems  quite  irrelevant, 
between  aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  equally  irrelevant 
example  of  the  Samian  revolution  in  412,  in  which — as  we  have  seen,  voL  iv. 
p.  30  — an  oligarchical  faction  was  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  commonalty  itselt 
He  also  alleges  the  forbearance  exercised  by  Epaminondas,  as  will  be  hereafter 
related,  toward  the  oligarchical  governments  of  Achaia,  and  the  application  for  help 
made  by  the  oligarchs  of  Heraclea  first  to  Timotheus,  and  then  to  Epaminondas, 
which  W€U  rtjtcted  by  each.  ( Juatin  xvi.  4. )  Then,  coming  nearer  to  the  point,  he 
observes,  that  the  Zacynthian  oligarchs  could  not  have  hoped  to  obtain  effectual 
aid  from  Sparta,  which  had  but  a  short  time  before  suffered  a  defeat  at  Leucas,  and 
that  Timotheus  himself  was  probably  well  inclined  to  their  cause,  and  hoped 
through  them  to  gain  Zacynthus  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  while,  by  esiiousing  their 
interest,  he  would  naturally  force  their  adversaries  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  Sparta,  and  would  induce  Sparta  to  befriend  them  for  the  sake  of 
counteracting  the  Athenian  influence.  Such  are  Weissenbom's  arguments.  But 
he  does  not  notice  that  Diodorus  introduces  his  singular  narrative  with  the  general 
remark,  that  the  I^iacedsemonians  were  used  to  side  with  the  iNUtisan:)  of  oligarchy, 
the  Athenianb  with  those  of  democracy ;  that  to  dialodge  the  poliUcal  friendi  of 
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theus  enabled  them  to  occupy  a  stronghold  near  the  chap. 
city,  and  furnished  them  with  means  of  annoying  .^""^^^'^ 
their  adversaries.  The  opposite  party  made  com- 
plaints at  Sparta,  and  Spartan  envoys  were  sent  to 
Athens,  to  remonstrate  against  the  proceedings  of 
Timotheus.  But  they  obtained  no  satisfaction  there :  Hostilities 
the  sacrifice  of  the  exiles  was  thought  too  dear  a  price 
for  peace ;  and  at  Sparta  the  refusal  was  held  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  renewing  the  war,  and  a  decree  was 
made  for  raising  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys  from  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  states  of  the  confederacy,  A  squadron 
of  twenty-five  was  sent,  it  appears,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  (374),  under  the  command  of  Aristo- 
crates,  to  the  relief  of  Zacynthus.  But  early  in  the 
next  spring  the  remainder,  or  according  to  Diodorus 
an  additional  armament  of  sixty-five  galleys,  with 
1500  mercenaries,  sailed  under  Mnasippus  to  the  same 
quarter,  but  with  a  different  destination.  The  main 
object  of  this  expedition  was  to  recover  Corcyra,  in 
compliance  with  the  solicitationsofabody  of  refugees, 
who  had  been  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  Spartan 
protection  to  rise  against  the  popular  government. 
If  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  this  armament  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  squadron  of  twenty-two  galleys  under  the 
command  of  Alcidas,  which  was  avowedly  bound  for 

Athens  was  m  strange  way  of  promoting  the  Athenian  interest  In  the  island ;  and 
that  the  personal  inclinations  of  Timotheus,  however  they  might  have  swayed  his 
cundoct,  would  not  account  for  the  Athenians  adopting  the  cause  of  the  oligarchs. 
Weiasenbom  himself  adds  a  conjecture  which  seems  to  destroy  the  force  of  all  his 
mttooing:  that  perhapt  it  uf*u  one  article  in  the  charge  afterwarda  brought 
agaitut  TimothtmSf  that  he  had  supported  an  aristoeratlcal  party,  and  ther^bjf 
rekimdied  the  war.  Indeed,  the  only  specious  argument  that  Timotheus  could 
have  urged  In  his  own  defence,  would  have  been,  that  by  restoring  the  Hatve  quo, 
which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  most  agreeable  to  Sparta,  he  was  doing  what 
seemed  inoet  likely  to  preserve  peace  I  am  rather  surprised  that  Weissenbom  did 
not  rrfrr  to  the  conduct  of  Chares  at  Corcyra  In  361.  But  I  believe  the  rpader 
vUl  see  that  it  affords  no  ftir  parallel  to  that  which  he  attributes  to  Timotheus. 
Weissenbom  seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  later  critics  In  his  opinion.  Sievers 
.p.  229.  n.  77.)  plainly  intimates  a  strong  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment of  IHodorus.  Lachmann  (i.  p.  291.  n.  1.)  treats  it  as  evident  that  he  has 
omfounded  the  Zdcynthian  parties  with  one  another ;  and  Bauch  (  Epam.  p.  24. ) 
takes  It  for  granted  that  such  is  the  case,  without  a  remark.  Weiasenbom*s  argn- 
mcnta,  if  they  are  the  strongest  that,  can  be  produced  on  the  opposite  side,  can  oniy 
terve  to  oombonfe  the  posltloo  he  assails.] 
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CHAP.      Sicily,  but  was  directed  to  surprise  the  city  of  Corcyra. 
»  \  Xeiiophon  only  says,  that  before  the  sailing  of  Mna- 

sippus  envoys  were  sent  from  Sparta  to  Syracuse,  to 
obtain  aid  from  Dionysius  for  the  recovery  of  Corcyra, 
as  an  object  not  less  interesting  to  him  than  to  Sparta. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  expedition  of 
Alcidas* ;  and  it  seems  that  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
between  374  and  373  an  embassy  arrived  at  Athens 
from  the  Corcyra^ans  of  the  city,  to  represent  the 
danger  which  threatened  them  and  to  implore  succour,^ 
The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  their 
finances,  prepared  vigorously  to  contest  the  posses- 
sion of  this  important  island.  A  fleet  of  sixty  sail 
was  decreed,  and  Timotheus  was  appointed  to  the 
command.  But  as  this  fleet  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately equipt,  Stesicles  was  sent  before  with  about  600 
targeteers  to  Epirus,  and  king  Alcetas  was  requested 
to  afford  him  the  means  of  transporting  them  across 
the  channel  to  Corcyra.^ 


'  Or  to  suppose,  with  Dodwell,  that  Mnasippus  was  substituted  for  him.  Clout 
jam  paratdf  non,  tU  dccreitrant,  AUndam^  9ed  Mnaaippmm  in  Coreyrmu  mitimmt 
Laeedtemonii.     A  perfectly  arbitrary  supposition. 

*  Xenophon  speaks  only  of  one  embassy  (H.  vi.  2.  9.)  sent  after  the  Corcyneans 
had  been  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the  operations  of  Mnasippus,  and  represents 
this  as  the  occasion  of  the  decree  for  the  armament  under  Timothew.  But  Mna- 
sippus cannot  have  been  sent  out  earlier  than  the  spring  of  373 ;  and  Timotheus 
was  making  preparations  for  his  expedition  before  April  of  that  year,  when  he  ac- 
tually sailed  from  Piraeus,  as  will  be  shortly  related.  (Demosth.  in  Timoth.  §  7.  Mov- 
yvxi«^yos  firivhs  wtpl  iafoytty^ir  Ijhi  ttv  iv  ry  Ilf  tpoieZ  )  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  suppose  two  embassies  (h)m  Corcyra  to  Athens.  The  second  was  sent 
no  doubt  after  the  blockade  had  lasted  some  time,  to  hasten  the  promised  succour* ; 
and  excited  the  impatience  of  the  Athenians  at  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  Timo- 
theus. Rehdantx  (p.  85.)  observes  Xenophon's  omission,  but  deranges  his  chrono- 
logy* by  supposing  that  Mnasippus  was  sent  out  (as  he  conjectures,  to  succeed 
Alcidas)  in  the  latter  half  of  373,  and  that  Stesicles  only  set  out  in  company  with 
king  Alcetas,  after  the  trial  of  Timotheus  (in  November  or  December,  373.);  so 
that  Iphicratcs  would  not  sail  before  372  :  but  this  seems  an  unnecessary  and  im- 
probable deviation  from  Xenophon's  narrative,  which  implies  (as  was  perceived  by 
Weissenborn,  p.  924.)  that  a  very  short  interval  elapsed  between  the  dismissal  of 
Timotheus  and  the  departure  of  Iphicrates  for  Corc}Ta. 

'  Diodorus  (xv.  46. )  relates  that  a  person,  whom  he  calls  Ctesicles,  had  been 
previously  sent  to  Zacynthus,  to  take  the  command  of  the  exiles.  As  to  the  identity 
of  his  ctesicles  with  Xenophon's  Stesicles,  there  will  now  be  no  doubt,  though 
Wesseling  weint>  to  have  thought  that  they  were  different  persons  (not,  as  Schneider 
represents,  tliat  Ctesicles  returned  from  Zacynthus  to  Athens  before  he  was  tent 
to  Corcyra).     The  way  hi  which  Schneider  and  Manso  would  reconcile  Dlodonv 
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Mnasippus,  on  his  landing  in  Corcyra,  found  no  chap. 
enemy  to  face  him  in  the  field.  He  ravaged  the  /^^^^^^"^ 
country,  where  he  collected  a  rich  booty,  and  then  »•  c.  373. 
occupied  an  eminence  near  the  city,  which  he  thus  in'JJJJ^JIJ^ 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
island,  while  his  fleet  blockaded  the  port.  The  Cor- 
cyraeans  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress;  and 
though  Stesicles,  having  landed  by  night,  succeeded 
in  introducing  his  troops  into  the  town,  their  presence 
for  a  time  only  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  be- 
sieged by  diminishing  their  scanty  stock  of  provisions. 
Many  were  driven  by  hunger  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  city  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  at  length 
these  desertions  became  so  frequent  that  Mnasippus 
made  a  proclamation  that  all  fugitives  should  be  sold 
as  slaves.  But  as  starving  men  were  not  to  be  re- 
pelled even  by  this  threat,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
driven  back  with  scourges.  A  part,  probably  the 
bulk,  of  these  unhappy  persons  were  slaves ;  and  these 
were  not  admitted  within  the  walls:  many  were 
starved  to  death.  Mnasippus  now  began  to  look  upon 
the  city  as  his  OAvn ;  and  the  near  prospect  of  success 
unfolded  a  tendency  in  his  character  to  that  greedi- 
ness and  arrogance  which  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
common  failings  of  Spartan  officers.  Though  he  was 
in  no  want  of  money,  having  received  pecuniary  con- 
tributions from  several  towns  in  lieu  of  their  contin- 
gents, he  began  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  mercenary 
troops,  and  to  withhold  the  pay  of  those  which  he  re- 
tained, apparently,  as  Xenophon  intimates,  with  a  frau- 
dulent purpose.     The  men  were  consequently  dissatis- 

with  Xenophon,  by  supposing  that  Stesicles  proceeded  from  ZSacynthus,  in  vessels 
furnished  by  Alcetas,  to  Corcyra,  seems  inconsistent,  as  Wesseling  appears  to  have 
perceived,  with  the  language  of  Xenophon,  who  evidently  means  to  represent 
8te«lclet  as  tent  toward  Corcyra  directly  from  Athens.  Where  Xenophon  and 
IHodorui  differ  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  prefer  the  contempo- 
lary  writer.  Otherwise  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  some  succours 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  Zacynthicis,  who  were  the  occasion  of  the  war. 
I8cc  BchdantB,  p.  86.] 
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lied ;  and  by  way  of  compensation  he  seems  to  have 
connived  at  some  relaxation  of  discipline.  The  posts 
were  less  vigilantly  guarded,  and  parties  were  more 
and  more  frequently  seen  scattered  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  plunder.  The  besieged  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  made  a 
sally,  and  took  or  killed  several  of  the  stragglers. 
Mnasippus  hastened  to  repel  this  attack  with  a  few 
troops  whom  he  had  about  him,  and  ordered  his 
officers  to  lead  out  the  mercenaries.  Some  of  them 
now  ventured  to  observe  that  they  could  not  depend 
on  the  obedience  of  men  who  had  been  disappointed 
of  their  pay;  but  Mnasippus  silenced  them  with 
blows.  They  collected  their  troops,  but  all  moved 
reluctantly  to  action.  The  enemy  however  gave  way 
at  their  approach,  and  Mnasippus  pursued  them  as 
far  as  the  sepulchral  monuments,  which,  as  at  Pompeii, 
lined  the  road  near  the  gates.  Here  they  made  a 
stand,  and  mounting  on  the  tombs,  assailed  their  pur- 
suers with  missiles,  while  reinforcements  issuing  from 
the  adjacent  gates  fell  on  the  flanks  of  the  besieging 
army,  and  at  length  put  the  two  wings  to  flight. 
His  defeat  Muasippus,  who  was  in  the  centre,  and  fully  occupied 
with  the  enemy  in  front,  found  himself  gradually 
abandoned,  until  there  remained  only  a  handful  of 
men  about  him  to  bear  the  shock  of  all  the  forces 
opposed  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  fcU,  the  rout  became 
universal ;  and  the  CorcyraBans  might  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  his  camp,  if  they  had  not  been 
deterred  by  the  multitude  of  the  camp-followers,  whom 
they  mistook  for  effective  troops.  This  victory  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  siege.  Intelligence  came  soon 
after,  that  an  Athenian  armament  was  close  at  hand, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  Corcyraeans  were  on  the 
point  of  manning  their  ships  to  join  it.  Hypermenes, 
who  was  second  in  command  to  Mnasippus,  em- 
barked his  men  with  such  haste,  that  not  only  a  great 


and  death. 
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the  valuable  booty  which  they  had  collected,  chap. 
ne  of  the  sick,  were  left  behind  in  the  camp.  .^^^^"^ 
et  then  made  for  Leucas. 
Athenian  armament,  which  was  at  this  time 
coast  of  Messenia,  had  been  delayed  by  finan- 
ibarrassments,  which  led  to  a  change  in  the 
ad.  The  decree  which  had  directed  Timo- 
0  sail  to  the  relief  of  Corey ra  with  sixty  galleys 
t  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  equipping 
and  he  found  it  necessary  for  this  purpose  to 
X)  the  allies  of  Athens.  He  sailed  from  Pira&us 
spring  of  373  to  collect  men  and  money  from 
inds  and  coasts  of  the  iKgean.  This  cruise 
d  a  long  time.  He  seems  to  have  obtained  a  re- 
tnent  from  Boeotia*,  and  to  have  visited  the 
f  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
occasion  that  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
myntas,  from  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  re- 
present of  timber  for  a  house  which  he  was 
g  at  Athens.  But  as  to  the  main  object  of  his 
,  he  appears  to  have  eflfected  but  little ;  possibly 
3  the  mildness  of  his  character  would  not  allow 
stretch  his  power  to  the  utmost,  or  to  extort 
ence  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  gentle  means, 
meanwhile  the  people  at  home,  not  fully  aware 
difficulties,  and  urged,  as  it  seems,  by  a  fresh 
y  from  Corcyra,  grew  impatient ;  and  he  had 
yho  were  ready  to  put  the  worst  construction 
proceedings ;  Iphicrates  and  Callistratus  com- 
their  influence  ap^ainst  him.  The  season  was 
r  spent — it  was  October  —  while  the  danger  of 
rcyra^ans  grew  every  day  more  urgent,  and  the 
were  informed  that  he  had  advanced  no  farther 
ard  than  the  island  of  Calaurea,  and  that  the 

*  [Demosthenes]  In  Tirooth.p.  1188. 
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CHAP,  fleet  was  in  a  state  of  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.*  He 
XXXVIII.  ^^^g  ^^^  formally  accused  by  Iphicrates  and  Callis- 
Disgrace  of  tratus,  was  removcd  from  his  command,  and  recalled 
Tiraotheua.  ^^  answcF  their  charges.  The  trial  took  place  in 
November  and  was  signalized  by  one  remarkable  in- 
cident, which  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man  and 
of  the  times.  The  Epirot  king  Alcetas,  and  Jason  of 
Pherae,  having  heard  of  the  peril  of  Timotheus,  made 
a  journey  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  interceding  in 
his  behalf.  They  lodged  in  his  house ;  but  he  was  at 
this  time  so  poor  —  having  it  seems  spent  almost  aU 
his  patrimony  in  the  public  service  ^  —  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  a  'small  sum  of  money,  as  well  as 
vessels  and  furniture,  for  the- reception  of  these  dis- 
tinguished guests.  Their  intercession  was  perhaps 
of  more  avail  to  him  than  his  own  or  his  father's  ser- 
vices would  have  been,  or  even  than  his  innocence, 
however  clearly  it  might  have  been  proved.  How 
narrowly  he  escaped,  is  indicated  by  the  fate  of  his 
paymaster  Antimachus,  who  enjoyed  his  entire  con- 
fidence \  and  who  was  condemned  and  put  to  death  on 
charges  closely  connected  with  those  which  were 
brought  against  Timotheus.  Immediately  on  his 
acquittal,  he  set  out  for  the  East,  having  previously 
accepted  an  invitation,  which  he  had  received  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  King  of  Persia,  to 
undertake  the  command  against  his  revolted  subjects 
in  Egypt,  where  his  rival  Iphicrates  had  been  em- 
ployed not  long  before,  by  the  express  appointment 
of  the  people.*     He  was  glad  no  doubt  of  an  oppor- 

'  In  TImoth.  u.  8. 

'  The  probity  of  Timotheus,  in  his  transactions  with  the  public  treasury,  is 
justly  vindicated  against  Schlosser's  inconsiderate  attaclcs  by  Rehdantx,  p.  88.  foil. 

'  TOfJav  6yTa  Kcd  vurrSrara  dicuctiiAfifoif  roOrtp,  in  Timoth.   §  11. 

*  Schneider  (ad  Hell.  vi.  2.  13.)  conjectures  that  Alcetas  and  Jason  obtained 
the  people*8  consent  for  Timotheus  to  enter  into  the  Persian  service.  That  he  made 
some  exertions  to  obtain  the  appointment,  is  indicated  in  his  accuser*s  language 
(in  Timoth.  §  28.),  hawpa^d^jitvos  4Kw\fvacu  ws  /SeurtAci  <rrpaenty^<r«gy.  But  the 
formal  consent  of  the  people  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  usually  deemed  necessary 
for  such  a  purpose. 
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tunity  of  withdrawing  for  a  time  from  the  scene  of     chap. 
his  unmerited  disgrace,  and  of  repairing  his  shattered  >^^^^^": 
fortune  with  the  spoil  of  the  barbarians. 

The  conduct  of  the  Corcyncan  expedition  was  com-  Expedition 
mitted  to  Iphicrates,  with  whom,  at  his  own  request,  l^^' 
were  associated  Callistratus,  though  they  had  not 
previously  been  on  good  terms  ^vith  one  anotlier^  and 
Chabrias.  Iphicrates  showed  either  more  energy  or 
less  scrupulousness  than  his  predecessor  in  the  fitting 
out  of  the  fleet :  he  exacted  from  his  trierarchs  all  that 
the  law  empowered  liim  to  require ;  and  he  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  second  his  efforts  with  unusual 
vigour.  Every  galley  that  could  be  found,  even  the 
Paralus  and  Salaminia,  were  placed  at  his  disposal, 
under  a  promise  that  he  would  soon  send  back  many 
others  in  their  room.  He  had  also  the  benefit  of  all 
his  predecessor's  preparations,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  put  to  sea  with  seventy  galleys,  probably  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  He  had  reason  to  expect  that 
he  should  have  to  meet  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Corcyra :  but  his  crews  were  in  great  want 
of  training,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  emergency  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay.  He  however  contrived  to  effect 
his  object,  without  devoting  any  time  exclusively  to 
it,  by  converting  the  voyage  itself  into  one  continued 
lesson  in  the  principal  operations  of  naval  warfare ; 
80  that  before  he  reached  his  destination,  his  men  had 
become  masters  of  all  the  evolutions  on  which  in 
an  ancient  sea-fight  the  victory  mainly  depended,  and 


'  Oi  fia\a  #rrn^f  cor  5rra.  Xen.  H.  vi.  2.  39.  Schneider,  and,  which  is  more 
surprising,  Behdanti  (p.  197.  n.  37.),  Voemel  (in  his  Notes  on  Lihanii  Vita  Demos- 
cAraij,  p.  9.),  and  Boeckh  (Std.  Ath.  1.  p.  459,  where  he  conjectures  ti  fidXa),  have 
strangely  mistalLen  Xenophon's  meaning,  as  if  it  was  that  Calliiitratus  was  not  well 
fitted  for  such  a  post  But  Xenophon  could  not  have  praised  Iphicrates  for  select- 
tag  an  Incompetent  colleague  without  some  explanation  of  the  paradox ;  and  he 
ODly  supposes  two  cases :  one,  that  he  helieved  his  colleagues  to  be  men  of  such 
abilities  as  to  justify  his  choice  on  the  score  of  prudence  ;  the  other,  that  he  regarded 
them  as  adversaries  (drrnrdAovr  yo^^Mv),  and  yet  did  not  shrink  from  exposing 
his  conduct  to  their  inspection,  which  would  be  a  proof  of  magnanhnous  self-confl- 
dcnce  :  irrnrdAovt  corresponds  to  ob  ftdKa  inir^tow, 

VOL.  V.  G 
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CHAP,  at  the  same  time  had  acquired  habits  of  strict  mili- 
xxxviiL  tary*  discipline.  While  still  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  had  heard  a  report  of  the  death  of  Mnasip- 
pus,  and  of  the  events  connected  with  it :  but  it  was 
not  until  he  arrived  at  Cephallenia  that  he  fully  as- 
certained the  truth.  There  he  rested  awhile,  and 
brought  over  the  whole  island  to  the  Athenian  alli- 
ance, and  then  proceeded  to  Corcyra.  He  had  hot 
long  arrived  there,  before  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  a  squadron  of  ten  galleys,  which  had 
been  sent  by  Dionysius  to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  He 
immediately  stationed  his  scouts  on  the  heights  so  as 
to  be  apprised  by  preconcerted  signals  of  the  enemy's 
first  appearance  and  subsequent  movements,  and  or- 
dered twenty  of  his  captains  to  be  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  put  to  sea  at  a  moment's  warning.  The 
Syracusans,  unconscious  of  their  danger,  had  landed  on 
another  part  of  the  coast.  One  of  their  commanders, 
a  Rhodian,  had  urged  his  colleagues  not  to  protract 
their  stay  there,  and  set  the  example  of  embarking. 
He  alone,  though  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  made  his 
escape.  The  other  nine  galleys  were  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  with  all  their  crews,  and  the  admiral 
Anippus.  Iphicrates  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
town,  and  being  in  great  need  of  money  agreed  with 
his  prisoners  to  accept  a  certain  ransom,  for  which 
the  Corcyrseans  gave  him  security.  From  Anippus 
he  hoped  to  extort  a  larger  sum  by  the  threat  of  sell- 
ing him  as  a  slave :  but  the  Syracusan,  overwhelmed 
by  his  misfortune,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Leav- 
iiig  the  greater  part  of  his  crews  in  Corc)rra,  where 
they  found  employment  in  the  labours  of  husbandry, 
he  crossed  over  vnth  his  military  forces  to  Acarnania, 
which  was  divided  between  the  Athenian  and  the  ; 
LacedaBmonian  interest.  After  having  carried  on  the 
war  there  with  varying  success,  he  returned  to  Cor- 
cyra, and  sailed  with   his  whole  fleet,   which  now 
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nted  to  about  ninety  galleys,  to  Cephallenia,  chap. 
J  he  stayed  some  time,  raising  contributions,  "^^ 
leditating  to  invade  Laconia  and  other  parts  of 
lemy's  coast,  if  circumstances  should  require  it. 
long  the  booty  which  he  took  in  the  course  of 
xpedition,  were  some  statues  of  gold  and  ivory, 
i  had  been  sent  by  Dionysius  to  be  dedicated  at 
pia  and  Delphi.*  Whether  they  were  conveyed 
le  squadron  under  the  command  of  Anippus, 
not  clearly  appear.  Iphicrates,  notwithstand- 
is  pressing  need  of  money,  did  not  venture  to 

these  almost  sacred  treasures  to  the  use  of  his 
until  he  had  sent  home  to  consult  the  pleasure 
J  people.  He  was  ordered  not  to  pry  into  mat- 
rhich  concerned  the  gods^,  but  to  look  to  the 
enance  of  his  troops,  and  accordingly  sold  the 
58  with  the  rest  of  the  spoil.  Dionysius,  it 
^  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Athenians  in  which 
>roached  them  with  sacrilege  on  this  account  ; 
heir  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  thought 
;6ken  an  abatement  of  their  reverence  for  re- 
.•  It  is  possible  indeed,  that  at  an  earlier  pe- 
OT  if  their  treasury  had  been  better  filled,  they 
;  have  felt  stronger  scruples  about  such  an  ap- 
iation.  But  since  the  statues  had  never  been 
ited,  it  seems  that  they  taight  fairly  be  con- 
id  as  the  property  of  Dionysius,  not  of  the  gods 
horn  they  were  designed ;  even  if  they  were  not 

on  board  vessels  which' were  carrying  succours 
5  enemies  of  Athens.  For  if  that  was  the  case, 
ould  have  more  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the 
les  of  Iphicrates,  than  at  the  people's  disregard 
m. 
J  in  the  spring  of  371  a  prospect  of  peace  began 

lor.  ZTi.  67.  *  M^  tA  r&¥b€S¥  i^trdCtufp  Diodor.  u.  u 

m,  p.  233. 

Q  2 
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CHAP,  to  open.  Callistratus,  who  was  much  less  in  his  ele- 
xxxviii.  jyjgjj^  jjj  ^]^Q  camp  than  in  the  popular  assembly,  had 
returned  to  Athens  with  the  consent  of  Iphicrates  — 
probably  in  372  —  having  undertaken  either  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  money,  or  to  bring  about  a  peace. 
He  himself,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  from 
the  first  averse  to  the  alliance  with  Thebes.  Iphi- 
crates, and  probably  Chabrias  also,  wished  the  war 
in  Greece  at  an  end,  because  the  state  of  the  Persian 
empire  held  out  opportunities  for  a  much  more  bril- 
liant and  profitable  service  in  the  East.  And  if  we 
may  believe  Diodorus\  the  Persian  king  was  desirous 
of  terminating  a  contest  which  rendered  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  Greek  auxiliaries  for  his  wars  with 
his  revolted  subjects,  and  sent  envoys  to  Greece  to 
declare  his  wishes.  Xenophon  makes  no  mention  of 
this  embassy,  and  indeed  indirectly  contradicts  the 
statement^,  but  only  points  out  some  of  the  causes 
which  again  inclined  the  Athenians  toward'  peace. 
They  had  more  reason  than  ever  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Thebans.  While  they  had  been 
exerting  their  almost  exhausted  strength  against  the 
common  enemy,  Thebes  had  been  aggrandizing  her- 
self, or  gratifying  her  resentment,  by  attacks  upon  the 
old  allies  of  Athens,  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
vindictive  rancour.  The  Phocians  indeed  had  been 
Destruction  protcctcd  by  the  arms  of  Sparta ;  but  Plataea  had  been 

anJK.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  *h^  l^s*  ^f  t^^  Boeotian  cities.  The  Thes- 
pians appear  to  have  sustained  still  greater  wrong : 
for  they  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Thebes, 
tiiough  only  through  compulsion.  But  their  suh- 
jection  did  not  save  them  from  a  fate  like  that  of 


*  XV.  60.  The  motive  of  Artazerxes  is  explained  on  the  occasion  of  anothff 
embassy,  which  (c.  38  )  he  represents  as  the  origin  of  the  preceding  treaty,  which 
was  broken  by  Timotheus.  There  seems  to  be  strong  ground  for  suspecting  thst 
both  these  Persian  embassies  are  purely  fictitious,  and  that  they  were  suggested  by 
those  of  Antalcidas  and  of  Philiscus. 

■  By  the  allusion  to  the  expected  coming  of  Antalcidas.  H.  vi.  3.  12. 
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Platsea.  They  were  forced  to  evacuate  their  city, 
which  was  also  rased  to  the  ground^ ;  but  the  main 
part  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
strong-hold  named  Ceressus,  situate  on  a  rocky  spur 
of  mount  Helicon,  where  they  maintained  themselves 
until  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  place  was 
stormed  by  Epaminondas.^  In  the  meanwhile  their  ac.371. 
complaints  and  supplications  helped  to  rouse  the  in-  SS^i^****" 
dignation  of  the  Athenians  against  Thebes.  The  ^*^«Mand 
people  decreed  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Sparta ;  but  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  breaking  with  their  present  allies,  invited 
the  Thebans  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty.  Callias, 
the  Torchbearer,  on  account  of  the  relation  between 
his  family  and  Sparta,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
embassy  ;  he  was  accompanied  by  six  colleagOes,  and 
by  CalUstratus,  who  appears  to  have  attended  with- 
out the  title  of  an  ambassador.  His  presence  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  needed ;  for,  of  three  speeches 
reported  by  Xenophon  as  delivered  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Atlienian  envoys,  his  is  the  .only  one  which 
was  not  grossly  irrelevant  and  unseasonable.  Callias 
was  chiefly  anxious  to  impress  his  hearers  with  a  due 
sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and  glancing  slightly  at  the 
events  of  the  day,  grounded  his  argument  in  favour 
of  peace  on  the  legends  of  Triptolemus  and  Hercules. 
He  was  followed  by  Autocles  in  a  speech  not  equally 
absurd,  but  much  more  misplaced,  being  full  of  in- 
vectives against  the  hypocrisy  or  inconsistency  of  the 
Spartans,  who,  professing  to   be  the  champions   of 

>  Xen.  H.  TL  3.  1. 

*  Pftusan.  IS.  14.  2.  4.  This  Is  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  reconciling  Xenophon 
and  Pausanlas.  Pausanias  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  the  Thespians  had  been 
expelled  from  their  city  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  According  to  him  it  was  not 
until  after  the  battle  that  they  quitted  the  city,  and  took  refuge  in  Ceressus.  And 
Sierers  (p.  248. )  adopts  this  statement,  so  fiir  as  regards  the  time  of  their  occupy- 
ing  Ceressus,  but  without  attempting  to  explain  what  became  of  them  in  the  inter- 
val which  had  elapsed  since  their  expdlsion.  It  seems  most  likely  that  h  irnrt  at 
least  sought  shelter  in  the  ancient  fortress,  where  they  had  formerly  defied  the  at- 
tacks of  the  The^daliuns,  as  soon  as  they  were  driven  from  their  homes. 

O  3 
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CHAP,  liberty  and  independence,  exerted  a  despotic  au- 
xxxviiL  ^ijQpi^y  Qygj.  their  allies,  oppressed  the  weaker  cities 
with  tyrannical  governments  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment, and  in  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  had  directly 
violated  the  treaty  which  they  pretended  to  enforce. 
Charges,  no  doubt,  very  well  founded,  but  which  so 
.urged  at  such  a  time  could  only  serve  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  speaker's  mission ;  and  they  manifestly 
produced  general  surprise  and  embarrassment,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Spartan  part  of  the  audi- 
ence. Callistratus  however  judiciously  remedied  the 
eflFects  of  his  colleague's  indiscretion,  acknowledging 
that  there  had  been  faults  on  both  sides  which  called 
for  mutual  forbearance,  and  endeavouring  to  show 
that  the  interests  of  both  states,  properly  understood, 
would  be  best  promoted  by  an  amicable  agreement 
between  them  on  the  footing  which  the  Peace  of  An- 
talcidas  professed  to  establish.  We  learn  from  an 
allusion  in  this  speech,  that  Antalcidas  was  at  this 
time  absent  on  a  mission  to  the  Persian  court ;  and 
the  orator  thinks  it  necessary  to  notice  an  insinuation 
which  it  appears  had  been  thrown  out  by  some  who 
were  averse  to  peace,  that  Athens  had  been  impelled 
to  these  overtures  by  the  apprehension  that  Antal- 
cid^  might  return  with  a  supply  of  Persian  gold  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Treaty  of  The  tcmis  of  the  treaty  were  then  discussed  and 
adjusted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Spartans  should 
withdraw  their  harmosts  from  the  towns  which  they 
now  occupied :  that  the  armies  should  be  disbanded  on 
both  sides,  and  the  fleets  laid  up  ;  and  that  every  state 
in  Greece  should  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ence. Yet  if  we  may  rely  on  a  statement  of  the  orator 
iEschines,  in  a  speech  delivered  nearly  thirty  years 
later,  a  very  important  exception  to  this  last  funda- 
mental article  was  allowed .  in  favour  of  the  Athe- 
nians: it  was  declared  that  it  should  not  prejudice 


peace. 
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their  claims  to  Amphipolis.  ^schines  seems  even  to  chap. 
say  that  the  congress  came  to  a  vote,  by  which  it  .^^^^^'': 
pledged  itself  that  all  the  states  represented  in  it 
should  unite  their  efforts  to  restore  Amphipolis  to 
Athens.^  This  sounds  hardly  credible;  and  the 
Athenians  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  public 
recognition  of  their  right,  which  was  probably  more 
than  Sparta  would  have  conceded,  if  she  had  not  been 
anxious  to  detach  Athens,  almost  at  any  price,  from 
the  Theban  alliance.  Among  the  deputies  was  one 
from  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Athens,  and  made  no  great  sacri- 
fice in  renouncing  his  own  claims  to  Amphipolis^, 
which  he  had  little  prospect  of  being  ever  able  to 
enforce.  But  if  he  really  engaged  to  join  in  asserting 
those  of  Athens  by  arms,  it  must  have  been  because 
he  was  well  assured  that  no  such  attempt  would  ever 
be  made.  It  may  be  added  that  no  ministers  could 
have  deemed  themselves  authorised  to  make  such  a 
stipulation  on  behalf  of  their  governments,  without 
special  powers  for  the  purpose.  A  clause  was  added, 
which  provided  that  if  the  treaty  should  be  infringed 
to  the  injury  of  any  of  the  contracting  parties,  any  of 
the  rest  should  be  at  liberty,  though  not  bound,  to 
aid  in  obtaining  redress  by  anns.  This  article,  of  so 
sinister  an  aspect,  seems  to  have  been  inserted  chiefly 
\nth  a  view  to  Thebes,  and  to  indicate  a  suspicion 
which  was  soon  confirmed.  The  Athenian  embassy 
had  been  accompanied  or  followed  by  envoys  from 
Thebes,  with  Epaminondas,  who  was  distinguished 
among  his  countrymen  by  his  eloquence,  no  less  than 
by  his  other  attainments,  at  their  head.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  Spartan  government  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  confederacy :  Athens  and 

'  De  F.  L.  p.  32.  5  36. ;  *A/*^/iroXiy  r^y  *A0rivalt»y  awt^aup^Tv  *A(h|Mi/o<5.    Boh- 
Dfcke  (  Fartehumgent  1.  p.  141.)  translates  this,  to  amquer  AmphipolU  for  Athens* 
*  kwicrn,  JEich.  ibid.  §  36. 
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Thebes  ex- 
cluded fh>m 
the  treaty. 


her  allies  were  introduced  as  distinct  parties  ;  and  so, 
according  to  Xenophon,  the  name  of  Thebes  was  at 
first  inserted  without  any  further  explanation.*  But 
the  next  day  the  Theban  envoys  demanded  that  it 
should  be  erased,  and  the  name  Boeotians  substituted 
in  its  stead.  This  brought  the  question  to  a  point. 
A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Agesilaus  and  Epaminon- 
das,  whose  speecli  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
gained  great  celebrity',  took  the  principal  parts. 
Agesilaus  put  an  end  to  it,  by  asking  whether  the 
Thebans  would  permit  the  Boeotian  towns  to  ratify 
for  themselves.  Not,  replied  Epaminondas,  until  we 
see  the  provincial  towns  of  Laconia  annexing  their 
oaths  to  the  treaty.  Agesilaus  upon  this,  starting 
from  his  seat,  angrily  rejoined  that  he  would  allow 
the  name  of  Thebes  to  stand  there  on  no  other  condi- 
tion, and  bade  them  take  their  choice.  They  persisted 
in  their  resolution,  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  was  little  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  even 
if  the  counter-demand  of  the  Thebans  had  been  con- 
fined to  Messenia  * ;  and,  as  neither  side  would  give 
way,  the  negotiation  ended  with  the  exclusion  of 
Thebes,  which  was  thus  left  alone  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  all  parties.  This  result  gave  great  plea- 
sure at  Athens,  where,  according  to  Xenophon,  hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  penalty  which  Thebes  had 


*  LacbmaDD,  Oescb.  p.  309.  treats  this  mkIow  artifict  of  Agesilaus,  deidgned  to 
moye  the  Thebans  to  compliance.  But  it  seeras  far  from  clear  how  it  could  serve 
that  end  ;  and  the  supposition  is  at  least  unnecessary 

'  Plut  Ages.  Nepos,  Ep.  vi.  4.  Maxime  eju$  eloqueniia  duxit  Sparitt^  legati  ante 
pugnam  I^uctricam,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  refer  the  altercation  between  Age»ilaiu 
and  Epaminondas,  related  by  Pausanias  ix.  13.  2.,  to  this  occasion,  though  the 
author  himself  assigns  it  to  the  epoch  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcldas,  since  he  supposes 
it  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  Epaminondas  was  wounded. 
Diodorus  also  speaks  of  the  eloquence  dii^played  by  Epaminondas  on  this  occasioa 
(XV.  38. )  — as  appears  fh>m  the  mention  of  Callistratus  —  though  he  also  assigns  a 
wrong  date.  I  find  myself  here  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  Sievers,  Gegeh,  p.  236. 
and  of  Am.  Schaefer  in  Schneidewin's  Philoioput  i.  p.  197.,  who  observes  that  the 
demand  of  the  Thebans  was  probably  understood  to  refer  especially  to  the  Messenians, 
and  hence  both  so  much  irritated  Agesilaus,  and  appeared  to  Xenophon  too  delicate 
a  point  to  touch  upon.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  Xenophon  himself  (HelL.  vi. 
2.  31. )  describes  a  part  of  the  Messenian  coast  as  t^s  Aaimrucris  irtpi  ras  ^fttyha, 

'Soy.  Raumer,  Vwietungen  ii.  p  51.  2nd  edition. 
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incurred  during  the  Persian  wars*  might  still  be 
exacted.  The  public  joy  displayed  itself  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  by  the  institution  of  a  yearly  sacri- 
fice at  the  altar  of  the  goddess  Peace.^ 

The  Athenians  forthwith  executed  their  part  of  the 
treaty :  withdrew  their  garrisons,  and  recalled  Iphi- 
crates,  ordering  hini  to  restore  all  that  he  had  taken 
since  the  ratification.  The  Spartans  also  withdrew 
their  harmosts  and  garrisons;  but  a  question  then 
arose,  whether  Cleombrotus,  who  it  would  seem  had 
continued  with  his  army  in  Phocis  from  374,  should  be 
recalled.  Opinions  were  divided  on  the  subject  in 
the  Spartan  assembly.  A  person  named  Prothous 
seems  to  have  been  the  organ  of  a  moderate  party, 
which  was  desirous  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
should  be  faithfully  executed,  and  perhaps  was  se- 
cretly inclined  to  favour  Thebes.  He  proposed  that 
Cleombrotus  should  evacuate  Phocis,  but  that  a  fund 


1  See  YoL  IL  p.  305.  393. 

*  That  the  sacrifice  was  instituted  on  this  occasion,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
short-lived  peace  of  374,  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt :  though  Isocrates  (dc 
Antid.  §  176.)  and  Nepos  (Timoth.  c2.)  represent  the  treaty  which  was  thus  com- 
memorated as  a  fruit  of  the  successes  of  Timotheus  in  the  West,  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  Boeckh  (Corp.  Inscr.  i.  p.  252.  where,  however,  there  was  nothing  to 
draw  his  attention  to  this  question),  Sievers  (p.  228.),  and  Rehdanta  (p.  71.) 
without  any  apparent  distrust.  On  the  other  hand  Lachmann  (p.  310.)  assumes 
it  as  unquestionable  that  the  peace  of  371  was  the  occasion  of  the  annivensary,  and 
does  not  even  deign  to  notice  the  other  opinion.  But  we  know  nothing  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  first  peace,  that  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  excited  such  lively 
feelings  of  joy  at  Athens :  the  slight  notice  taken  of  it  by  Xenophon  indicates  a 
different  estimate  of  Its  importance ;  whereas  with  regard  to  the  later  peace,  he 
ezpready  states  (vl  3.  20.)  that  it  filled  the  Athenians  with  hopes  of  witnessing 
what  they  ardently  desired  —  the  humiliation  of  Thebes.  And  the  evidence  of 
Isocrates,  when  more  closely  considered,  point*  as  much  to  the  later  as  to  the  ear- 
lier treaty,  though  allowance  must  undoubtedly  be  made  for  rhetorical  exaggeration. 
But  he  speaks  of  the  peace  as  having  reduced  the  power  of  Siuirta  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  as  having  thus  led  to  the  reverse  of  I^uctra.  This  statement,  if  referred 
to  the  peace  of  374.,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  facts  known  to  us :  but  it 
agrees  very  well  with  Xenophon*8  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  371 
( vj.  3.  28.),  and  with  that  of  Diodorus  (zv.  38.).     The  allusion  in  Demosthenes  c. 

Androt.  $  18.  is  too  vague  —  as  Rehdants  himself  observes,  p.  65.  n.  64 to  be 

referred  to  any  particular  epoch  of  the  war :  and  in  the  passage  which  he  cites  fh>m 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristides,  p.  178.  5.,  even  if  the  writer's  authority  were  greater, 
the  confusion  between  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  whom  he  describes  as  having 
gained  the  victory  at  Leucas,  would  throw  much  doubt  upon  the  effect  of  his  testi- 
mony,  especially  as  the  Scholiast  C.  on  p.  177.  20.  seems  to  represent  the  opera- 
tions cyf  the  two  generals  on  the  western  coast  as  simultaneous. 
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should  be  raised  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
allies,  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and 
that  if  the  Thebans  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  an 
array  should  be  collected  against  them  from  all  the 
states  of  the  confederacy  which  might  be  persuaded  to 
concur  in  the  enterprise.  But  the  influence  of  Agesi- 
laus  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  and  this  motion  was 
rejected  with  contempt ;  and  Cleombrotus,  who  had 
sent  home  for  instructions,  was  directed  inmiediately 
to  invade  Boeotia,  if  Thebes  did  not  withdraw  her 
pretensions.  Diodorus  says  that  envoys  were  des- 
patched to  receive  her  final  answer,  and  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Thebans  were  called  upon  not  only  to 
resign  their  claims  of  sovereignty  in  Boeotia,  but  to 
restore  the  Plataeans  and  Thespians  to  their  homes. 
As  their  determination  remained  unchanged,  Cleom- 
brotus began  his  march  toward  the  Boeotian  frontier. 
He  found  the  pass  near  Coronea  guarded  by  a  division 
of  the  Theban  forces  under  Epaminondas,  and  there- 
fore made  a  circuitous  march,  first  crossing  the  moun- 
tains so  as  to  come  down  upon  Creusis,  where  he  made 
himself  master  both  of  the  town  and  of  twelve  Theban 
galleys  which  were  Ipng  in  the  port,  and  then  took 
the  road  which  leads  up  to  the  plain  of  Leuctra, 
where  he  encamped.  The  Thebans,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  his  movements,  reunited  their  forces,  and 
occupied  a  rising  ground  at  no  great  distance  over 
against  him.  Epaminondas  commanded  as  Boeotarch 
with  six  colleagues  of  the  same  title :  Pelopidas  did 
not  fill  that  office  this  year,  but  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Sacred  Band.  The  Lacedaemonian 
army  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  10,000  heavy  in- 
fantry, with  1000  horse,  and  the  usual  complement  of 
light  troops :  the  Thebans  are  said  to  have  been  not 
more  than  6000  strong ;  but  perhaps  in  this  estimate 
their  cavalry  was  not  included. 
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Notwithstanding  his  superiority  in  numbers,  Cleom- 
brotus,  it  seems,  would  fain  have  declined  an  engage- 
ment ;  and  he  had  enemies  about  him  who  were  on 
the  watch  to  see  whether  he  would  give  this  decisive 
proof  of  the  friendly  feelings  which  he  had  long  been 
suspected  of  entertaining  toward  the  Thebans.  His 
friends  reminded  him  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  had  been  made  at  Sparta  by  his  conduct  on 
former  occasions :  when  he  abstained  from  ravaging 
the  Theban  territory,  and  afterwards  suflfered  himself 
to  be  deterred  by  a  trifling  obstacle  from  invading  it : 
and  they  warned  him  that  if  he  now  spared  the 
enemy,  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  ignominy  and 
exile.  By  these  suggestions  he  was  goaded  into  the 
resolution  of  oflTering  battle,  though  it  does  not  appear 
from  Xenophon's  description  that  there  was  in  this 
step  any  of  that  temerity  which  Cicero  imputes  to  it.^ 
On  the  contrary  it  was  a  question  warmly  agitated  on 
the  Theban  side,  whether  they  could  prudently  run 
the  risk  of  an  action.  Xenophon  avoids  mentioning 
the  .name  of  Epaminondas  —  which  was  no  doubt 
grating  to  a  Spartan  ear — and  represents  the  decision 
to  which  the  Theban  commanders  came,  as  the  des- 
perate choice  of  men  who,  having  tasted  the  bitterness 
of  exile,  preferred  the  prospect  of  death  in  battle  to 
that  which  Dante  feelingly  describes,  of  again  eating 
a  stranger's  bread,  and  pacing  up  and  down  a  stran- 
ger's stairs.^  They  foresaw,  he  says,  that  if  they 
shrank  fipom  fighting,  the  Boeotian  towns  would  de- 
clare against  them ;  Thebes  would  be  besieged,  and 
when  provisions  failed,  would  be  surrendered  in  spite 

'  De  OC   I.  84    eum  CUombroiuB,  invidiam  ttmetUy   temere  cum    Epaminonda 

'  T»  proverai  ri  came  ta  di  tale  Lo  pane  altrui,  e  com'  i  duro  catte  Ixt  teendere 
e  7  aaKr  per  f  aUrui  tcaU,  Purad.  c.  1 7.  Xen.  HeL  vi.  4.  6.  fire  8^  koI  rt^vy^res 
wpSa^ew  woXKiA  oMtif  ikayi(omt  Kpeurtror  c7ra<  naxofiiyous  &vo^^«cc(y,  I)  wd\uf 
ffiryeiw.  So  Isocrates,  Plataic  §  37.  speaking  of  the  same  party,  yiypticKovcuf  S»s 
imiaf  bdrepot^  &mry«o2^  irrw  avrois,  1i  fi4porra$  kwoMnaKew  koI  iciaxt^nf  old  irep 
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of  them  by  their  own  partisans.  We  learn  however 
from  other  authority  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
question,  that,  three  out  of  the  seven  Boeotarchs 
thought  it  safer  to  abide  the  event  of  a  siege,  and 
proposed  to  remove  their  wives  and  children  into 
Attica,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  the  influence  of  Epami- 
iiondas,  combined  with  that  of  Pelopidas,  though  he 
had  no  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  that  decided  for 
immediate  action.*  Whether  it  was  the  courage  of 
despair,  or  a  clear-sighted  confidence  in  their  own  re- 
sources, by  which  they  were  animated,  may  perhaps 
be  more  safely  collected  from  the  sequel. 

It  was  not  only  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy 
that  inspired  apprehension.  Not\vithstanding  the  suc- 
cess which  the  Thebans  had  obtained  in  some  little  en- 
gagements, as  in  that  of  Tegyra,  they  had  not  shaken 
off  their  old  awe  of  the  Spartan  valour  and  discipline ; 
and  the  chiefs  thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
extraordinary  expedients  for  raising  the  spirits  of 
their  troops.  Epaminondas,  it  is  said,  was  so  scru- 
pulous a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  never  permitted  him- 
self to  utter  a  falsehood  even  in  jest.  It  may  not 
follow  that  in  defence  of  his  country  he  would  have 
refused  to  concur  in  a  pious  fraud ;  but  at  least  no 
such  scruples  were  felt  by  his  friends  and  colleagues. 
The  momentous  crisis  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to 
expect  and  receive  omens  and  prodigies ;  and  care  was 
taken  that  they  should  not  be  flisappointed.  A  report 
was  spread  through  the  camp,  that  the  arms  which 
were  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes 
had  suddenly  disappeared,  carried  away  by  invisible 
hands :  by  those  of  the  ancient  heroes,  it  might  be 
inferred,  who  were  coming  to  aid  their  people  in  the 
approaching  struggle.  A  still  more  distinct  intima- 
tion of  victory  was  obtained  from  the  oracular  cave 


Pausanias,  ix.  13.  6.     Plutarch,  Pel  20. 
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of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea,  which  was  consulted  it  is  chap. 
said  by  order  of  Epaminondas.^  Portents  boding  .^^^^"^: 
calamity  to  Sparta  were  also  said  to  have  been  ob- 
served at  Delphi  and  Dodona.  At  the  latter  oracle 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  sent  to  consult  it,  were 
reported  to  have  received  the  threatening  answer,  that 
they  had  need  to  think  of  safety,  not  of  victory.^  The 
superstitious  hopes  of  the  multitude  appear  to  have 
been  strongly  excited  by  a  local  legend,  which  was 
revived,  now  perhaps  for  the  first  time  to  become  the 
basis  of  a  favourable  prophecy.  The  plains  of  Leuctra 
had,  it  was  believed,  been  the  scene  of  an  act  of  violence, 
offered  by  some  Lacedaemonians  ^  to  daughters  of  the 
land,  who  had  killed  themselves,  and  were  buried 
there;  and  their  father  Scedasus,  having  in  vain 
sought  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  had  likewse  de- 
stroyed himself,  uttering  imprecations  against  Sparta  • 
with  his  last  breath.  A  Spartan  exile  in  the  Theban 
camp,  named  Leandrias,  seems  to  have  assisted  Pelo- 
pidas  in  adapting  this  story  to  the  occasion.^  He 
attested  that  his  countrymen  hdd  long  been  warned 
by  oracles,  that  their  conmionwealth  was  to  suffer  a 
great  visitation  of  Divine  vengeance  at  Leuctra ;  but 
as  there  were  other  places  of  that  name,  the  prediction 
had  been  neglected  as  unintelligible.  To  render  its 
meaning  clearer,  Scedasus  himself  was  said  to  have 
appeared  to  Pelopidas  in  the  night,  and  to  have  de- 
manded a  sacrifice  for  the  tomb  of  his  daughters  —  a 
human  one  according  to  Plutarch's  account,  which 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  later  fiction  de- 

*  According  to  Diodoras,  zv.  63.,  the  answer  was,  that  the  Thebans  must  vow 
to  institute  games  in  celebration  of  their  approaching  victory.  According  to  Pau- 
saoias,  IT.  32.  6.,  they  were  eiijoined  to  set  up  a  trophy  with  the  shield  of  Aristo- 
roenes.  This  is  probably  the  version  which  was  fabricated  after  the  design  of 
rettoring  Messene  liad  been  conceived. 

'  Cicero  De  Div.  i.  34.  from  Callisthenes. 

'  For  whom  the  significant  names,  Parathemidas,  and  Phnirarchidas,  were  pro- 
bably invented,  in  allusion  to  the  treacherous  occupation  of  the  Cadmea 

*  Diodor.  xv.  54.  The  name  Leandrias  bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  exiled  harmost,  Lysanoridas,  or  Lysandridas. 
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CHAP,     vised  after  the  victory.     Propitiatory  rites  however 
xxxviiL   ^QYQ  performed  by  the  Thebans  at  the  fated  monu- 
ment. 

Epaminondas  himself  is  said  to  have  expressed  his 
contempt  for  omens  which  forbade  a  citizen  to  defend 
his  country,  in  the  language  of  the  Trojan  hero.^  If 
he  did  not  disdain  the  aid  of  superstition,  he  seems  at 
least  to  have  employed  some  nobler  expedients  for 
rousing  the  energies  of  his  countrymen.  As  there 
were  in  the  army  troops  from  various  parts  of  Bceotia 
—  among  them,  according  to  Pausanias  ^,  a  body  of 
Thespians  —  who, 'he  had  reason  to  suspect,  might  be 
disaffected  to  the  cause,  he  proclaimed  that  all  who 
would  were  at  liberty  to  quit  the  camp.  All  the 
Thespians,  and  some  others,  are  said  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission.  The  Thebans  he  en- 
deavoured to  inflame  with  indignation  against  their 
enemy,  to  whom  —  not  perhaps  without  some  ex- 
aggeration, yet  neither  probably,  as  Xenophon  him- 
self seems  to  indicate  ^,  without  reason  —  he  imputed 
the  design  of  rasing  Thebes  to  the  ground,  destroying 
the  males,  and  enslaving  the  women  and  children.* 
That  a  design  was  entertained  of  subjecting  Thebes  to 
the  same  kind  of  political  dissolution  which  Mantinea 
had  experienced,  is  attested  by  a  contemporary  '^,  as 
well  as  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Spartans  may  have  accompanied  their  last 
demands  with  threats  which  justified  the  language  of 
Epaminondas.^ 

Xenophon's  account  of  the  battle  seems  to  contain 
little  more  than  the  pretences  by  which  the  Spartans, 

1  Diodor.  XT.  52.     Compare  PluUrch,  Dem.  20.  Beg.  et  Imp.  Ap.  8. 

*  IX.  13.  8. 

'  See  above,  p.  89. 

*  FroDtiniu,  Strat.  i.  11.  6. 

*  Uocrates,  Philip,  p.  91.     Aeue^Bcufjunrlatv  orpartpv^mtv  iwl  Btiialovs,  jcoi  iSdv- 
Xofi^puy  \vfiiiy<ur9cu  r^v  Boutrlcuf  xed  iioucltrcu  rhs  it^tit.  Compare  Plataic.  ti03.  h. 

*  Plutarch,  Pel.  20.,  dUtinctly  asserts  that  the  danger  which  hung  over  Thebes 
was  imucpvs  &irciX^  ical  Karoyy^Kia  ^uHKurfwv, 
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to  console  themselves  for  their  defeat,  endeavoured  to 
detract  as  much  as  possible  from  the  skill  and  valour 
of  their  enemies.     He  thinks  it  worth  notice,  that  as 
Cleombrotus  held  the  last  council  of  war,  which  was 
called  just  before  the  battle,  toward  noon,  he  and  his 
officers  were  believed  to  have  been  somewhat  heated 
with  wine :  and  that  the  market- people,  and  other  fol- 
lowers of  the  camp,  having  been  prevented  from  with- 
drawing by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light  troops, 
caused  the  numbers  of  the  Thebans  to  appear  more 
I     formidable  than  they  really  were.     But  he  attributes 
f     the  event  of  the  battle  chiefly  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Theban  cavalry  over  that  of  the  Spartans,  which  was 
at  this  time  in  a  very  low  condition,  being  filled  with 
.     the  substitutes  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  whom  they 
I    provided  with  horses  and  arms,  but  who  were  never 
trained  for  the  service ;  whereas  the  Theban  cavalry 
had  constant  exercise  in   their   expeditions  against 
Orchomenus  and  ThespiaB.     Hence,  in  the  skirmish 
before  the  battle,  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry  —  which 
however  probably  formed  but  a  small  part  of  that 
which  belonged   to  the   Peloponnesian   army  —  was 
quickly  routed,  and  in  its  retreat  created  some  con- 
1    fusion  in  the  phalanx,  which  nearly  at  the  same  time 
I    was  charged  by  the  Theban  infantry.     Other  writers 
!     expressly  ascribe  the  issue  of  the  action  to  the  tactics  of 
I     £paminondas\  whom  Xenophon  does  not  mention, 
though  he  notices  the  great  disparity  between  the 
depth  of  the  Theban  phalanx  and  that  of  the  enemy. 
^     The  Thebans  were  formed  not  less  than  fifty  deep ;  Battle  of 
more  than  four  times  the  depth  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ^"*^ 
line,  in  which  the  enomoty,  of  thirty-six  men,  stood 
in  three  files.     It  was  the  object  of  Epaminondas  to 
bring  his  mass  to  bear  upon  the  enemy's  right  wing, 
where  the  Spartans  were  posted;   and  he  seems  to 

'  DIodor.  XV.  65.     ^nwf  timI  ica2  w^pinf  rd^ci  xp^^f^**     Plut  Pel.  23. 
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have  succeeded  in  detaching  it  from  the  main  body, 
so  that  it  had  to  sustain  the  whole  brunt  of  the  first 
onset.  Pelopidas,  with  his  Sacred  Band,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  tliis  operation.  The  Spartans 
did  not  long  keep  their  ground:  Xenophon  seems 
anxious  to  prove  that  they  were .  not  immediately 
routed.  Cleombrotus  himself  fell  early,  but  was  car- 
ried off  the  field  alive  :  though  he  survived  but  a  short 
time.  Among  the  Spartan  officers  who  fought  by  his 
side,  none  distinguished  themselves  more  than  Spho- 
drias,  and  his  son  Cleonymus,  who  were  both  left 
among*  the  slain.  The  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army  which  had  not  been  engaged,  seeing  the  Spartans 
give  way,  fell  back  with  them  upon  their  camp,  which 
was  on  a  rising  ground,  and  protected  by  a  trench. 
Here  they  fonned  again,  and  the  victors  made  no 
attempt  to  force  their  intrenchments. 

So  ended  the  battle  of  Leuctra :  one  of  the  most 
decisive  in  the  history  of  Greece.^  Yet  according  to 
Xenophon  the  loss  of  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1400 ;  and  Diodorus,  who  states  it  at  4000,  has 
probably  followed  an  account  which  greatly  exagge- 
rates it,  even  if  it  was  meant  to  include  the  loss  of  the 
allies,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  trifling.  But 
of  this  number  400  were  Spartans :  more  than  half 
of  all  who  were  present  in  the  army^,  who  were  only 
700 ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  Spar- 
tan population.  The  Thebans,  according  to  Diodorus, 
lost  only  300:  according  to  another  author,  only 
forty-seven.^     But  these  numbers  are  of  no  import- 

*  Cicero  De  Off.  i.  24,  comparing  it  with  that  of  Arglnuss,  says :  hate  quidem 
plaga  mediocrigj  ilia  pestifera,  qua  Lactdamonwmm  opes  eorrueruui, 

*  This  must  be  Xenophun's  meaning  in  Ages.  ii.  24.  He  could  not  mean  that 
the  whole  number  of  the  Spartans  who  survived  the  battle,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  less  than  400.  Though  I  must  agree  with  Weiske,  that  in  the  words 
ainuy  XwofyriaTUf  oh  fifi6vtifv  iaroXuXMuv  iv  rp  iv  AtiicTpois  ftdxni  ^  Acnro/A^iwr, 
the  tense  of  AciiroMcWy  almost  requires  this  interpretation ;  and  Sievers  (p.  267.) 
does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  half  of  Uie  Spartan  population  was  hwept  away  by 
the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

"  Paus.  IX.  13.  12 
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ance :  they  had  gained  a  clear  victory  in  a  fair  battle 
over  a  regular  Lacedseinonian  army,  much  more  nu- 
merous than  their  own,  with  a  king  at  its  head :  it 
mattered  little  with  how  many  lives  they  had  pur- 
chased such  a  triumph.     The  Spartans  could  hardly 
be  brought  to  submit  to  their  defeat,  and  were  desi- 
rous of  returning  to  the  field,  to  recover  their  slain, 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  raising  a  trophy.     But 
their  commanders  perceived  that,  even  if  they  had 
L     strength  sufficient  left  for  such  an  attempt,  the  temper 
I    indicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  all  manifestly  un- 
f    willing  to  renew  the  engagement,  the  issue  of  which 
some  scarcely  affected  to  regret,  would  render  it  very 
,    dangerous.     A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it 
.    was  unanimously  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  loss  of 
I   the  battle  by  the  usual  application  for  leave  to  bury, 
the  slain.     Epaminondas,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  the 
Spartans  from  concealing  the  extent  of  their  misfor- 
tune, required  that  their  allies  should  collect  their 
dead  first :  it  was  then  seen  that  almost  all  the  slain 
were  their  own.' 
I       The  messenger  who  carried  these  tidings  to  Sparta 
I   found  the  city  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  one  of  its 
!    great  festivals,  the  GynmopaBdia.     The  people  were  in 
I    the  theatre,  and  a  chorus  exhibiting.     The  ephors  did 
'    not  interrupt  the  performance,  or  abridge  the  amuse- 

•  ments  of  the  day,  and  when  they  communicated  the 
names  of  the  slain  to  their  friends,  enjoined  the  women 

*  *  to  refrain  from  the  customary  wailings.     The  spirit 
)    of  the  old  institutions  manifested  itself  on  this  occa- 
sion in  all  its  energy,  perhaps  not  without  some  mix- 
ture of  politic  ostentation.     The  only  signs  of  grief 
and  dejection  which  any  of  the  strangers  who  had  been 

;     attracted  to  Sparta  by  the  festival  could  have  wit- 
i  '  nessed,  were  shown  by  the  few  relatives  of  the  survivors 

*  FauB.  u.  s. 
VOL.  V.  H 


of  Archlda- 
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who  appeared  in  public  the  next  day ;  the  friends  of 
the  fallen  thronged  the  streets, with  the  countenances 
and  mutual  congratulations  of  men  who  had  received 
jojrful  tidings. 

But  the  emergency  called  for  something  more  than 
a  cheerful  face.  The  defeated  army,  which  was  still 
in  the  presence  of  the  victorious  enemy,  could  not  be 
considered  safe ;  and  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the 
city  that  was  capable  of  foreign  service  was  ordered 
to  march  to  its  relief.  Two  moras  had  been  kept  at 
home,  together  Avith  the  veterans  who  wanted  less 
than  five  years  of  the  term  of  the  military  age.  These 
were  now  called  out,  and  even  the  citizens  who  had 
before  been  exempted  from  military  duty  by  civil 
ExpeditioD  offices,  were  directed  to  join  them.  Agesilaus  was 
''  '" ""  gtill  unable  to  take  the  field,  and  his  son  Archidamus 
was  charged  with  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
The  oligarchical  governments  of  the  peninsula,  feeling 
themselves  involved  in  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  head  of  the  confederacy,  exerted  themselves  to 
raise  reinforcements  for  him.  Tegea,  Mantinea,  Co- 
rinth, Sicyon,  Phlius,  and  the  Achaeans  —  probably 
only  some  of  their  cities  —  are  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  the  most  zealous  in  the  cause. 

While  Archidamus  was  busied  with  his  prepara- 
tions, the  Thebans  were  no  less  eager  to  profit  by  their 
victory.  Immediately  after  the  battle  they  had  sent 
a  herald,  crowned  as  a  messenger  of  good  news,  to 
announce  it  at  Athens,  and  to  call  upon  the  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  now  offered 
itself  of  taking  vengeance  for  all  the  injuries  they  had 
ever  suffered  from  Sparta.  But  to  the  feelings  which 
now  prevailed  at  Athens  the  contents  of  this  message 
were  so  unwelcome,  that  the  invitation  soimded  like 
mockery.  The  council,  which  received  it,  did  not 
disguise  its  displeasure,  and  dismissed  the  herald  not 
only  without  any  answer  to  his  application,  but  with- 
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out  the  usual  honours  of  hospitality.  The  Thehans 
at  the  same  time  .solicited  succours  from  their  ally  the 
tagus  of  Thessaly ;  and  Jason  very  promptly  complied 
with  their  request,  though  with  views  widely  different 
from  those  which  suggested  it.  He  gave  orders  for 
manning  a  squadron,  as  if  it  was  his  design  to  pro- 
ceed to  Boeotia  by  sea;  but  having  by  this  feint 
thrown  the  Phocians  off  their  guard,  he  made  a  forced 
march  through  their  country  with  a  small  body  of 
troops  —  according  to  Diodorus,  1500  infantry  and 
500  horse  —  which  they  could  easily  have  stopt,  and 
arrived  without  interruption  at  Leuctra.  Here  he 
was  urged  by  the  Thebans  to  join  them  in  an  attack, 
to  be  made  from  opposite  sides,  on  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. But  he  represented  to  them  the  danger  of 
driving  such  an  enemy  to  despair,  and  so  risking  the  • 
fruits  of  their  glorious  victory ;  and  offered  his  medi- 
ation. With  the  Spartan  commanders  he  had  probably 
less  difficulty,  when  he  sought  to  convince  them  of 
the  advantages  which  they  would  reap  from  a  con- 
vention which  would  enable  them  to  withdraw  their 
disheartened  and  disaffected  troops  in  safety.  The 
friendly  footing  on  which  his  father  had  stood  toward 
Sparta,  and  the  character  of  proxenus  by  which  he 
himself  was  still  connected  with  her  notwithstanding 
his  alliance  with  Thebes,  gave  a  colour  of  disinterested 
goodwill  to  his  advice.  His  object,  as  Xenophon  ob- 
serves, was  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  two 
states,  so  as  to  keep  them  both  dependent  on  himself. 
At  the  request  of  the  Spartans  he  concluded  an  armi-  ja«m's 
stice  for  them ;  and  their  generals  were  so  anxious  to  ™«**»*^°^ 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  so  fearful  lest  it  should  be 
broken  by  the  enemy,  that  having  given  orders  which 
expressed  their  intention  of  crossing  Cithaeron,  they 
set  out  the  same  evening  in  the  direction  of  Creusis, 
and  pursuing  their  march  all  night  in  great  disorder 
and  alarm  along  the  rugged  coast  road,  reached  the 
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Megarian  tovm  of  ^Egosthena,  where  they  met  with 
Archidamus  and  a  part  of  his  forces.  He  waited 
there  for  the  rest,  —  perhaps  to  give  a  better  air  to 
his  retreat,  —  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  marched 
back  to  Corinth,  and  disbanded  his  whole  army.^ 

The  momentous  consequences  which  were  to  flow 
from  the  battle  of  Leuctra  could  not  at  the  time  be 
foreseen,  nor  was  it  easy  to  calculate  to  what  degree 
the  power  of  Sparta  was  shaken  by  the  blow,  Plu- 
tarch indeed  remarks  that  the  ephors,  though  they 
received  the  tidings  with  so  much  outward  com- 
posure, were  well  aware  that  their  affairs  were  ruined 
and  their  empire  lost.^  But  he  probably  greatly 
exaggerates  the  merit  of  their  fortitude  by  attri- 
buting to  them  an  almost  prophetic  sagacity.  No 
doubt  their  vexation  was  accompanied  with  much 
anxiety  and  apprehension,  and  the  joy  and  exultation 
of  the  Thebans  must  have  inspired  them  with  new 
and  far-reaching  hopes.  But  the  fulfilment  of  these 
expectations  would  mainly  depend  on  the  disposition 
prevailing  in  the  other  Greek  states :  and  the  principal 
allies  of  Sparta  showed  no  disposition  to  abandon  her 
cause.     Even  those  who  did  not  regret  the  check  she 

1  Diodonis  gives  a  very  different  account  of  several  transactions  connected  with 
tbe  battle  of  Leuctra  fh>m  that  which  has  been  given  on  Xenophon*s  authority  In 
the  text.  He  represents  the  arrival  of  Jason  as  preceding  the  battle,  and  as  fol- 
lowed by  a  truce  concluded  through  Jason*s  mediation  between  Cleombrotus  and 
tbe  Thebans,  which  bound  the  Spartan  king  to  withdraw  his  forces  tram  Boeotia. 
But  on  his  retreat  he  met  with  Archidamus,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement to  support  him :  aud  the  two  commanders,  regardless  of  the  recent 
compact,  returned  to  Leuctra,  and  fought  the  faUl  battle.  It  is  remarkable  enough 
that  Wesseling,  who  is  usually  disposed  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  his  author, 
in  this  instance  very  judiciously  questions  his  accuracy ;  while  Schneider,  without 
a  shadow  of  an  argument,  and  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  sound  criticism, 
assumes  that  it  is  Xenophon  who  has  grossly  distorted  fiicts,  which,  at  the  time 
when  his  history  was  written,  were  notorious  to  all  his  readers.  Wesseling 
saw  that  Xenophon*s  narrative,  in  its  leading  outlines,  bears  the  clearest  stamp 
of  truth;  he  might  have  added,  that  Diodonis  has  here  only  committed  one 
of  his  ordinary  blunders.  It  was  probably  the  misplacing  of  Jason's  arrival  that 
drew  him  into  all  the  other  mistakes.  Niebuhr  in  his  Lectures  observed :  Accord- 
ing to  Diodonu  the  Spartans,  in  the  lou  of  the  battle,  suffered  the  punishment  of 
perjury.  Either  Archidamus  joined  his  coUeague  before  the  battle,  or  Cleombrotus 
was  calumniated  after  his  death,  I  belietfC  that  Diodorus  here  adopted  a  story  in- 
vented  by  the  Spartans. 

*  Ages.  29.  Kalwsp  tbObs  Bvros  Korapayovs  5rt  9i4^$aprai  rd  vpcty/ioro,  ica)  r^w 
dpx^y  iwoKstKiicaaw. 
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bad  suffered,  and  who  would  not  have  wished  to  sec  chap. 
her  overpower  Thebes,  and  recover  her  ancient  abso-  .^^^^"^ 
lute  ascendancy,  might  not  be  prepared  to  join  in 
aggressive  measures  against  her.  Polybius  takes  a 
view  of  the  case  which  seems  much  nearer  the  truth, 
when  he  describes  the  effect  of  the  battle  to  have 
been  a  general  unsettling  of  the  public  mind  in 
Greece,  and  particularly  among  the  chief  belligerents 
themselves,  inasmuch  as  the  one  party  would  not 
own  itself  vanquished,  and  the  other  could  not  be- 
lieve itself  to  have  conquered.^  We  also  learn  from 
him  that  overtures  of  peace  were  renewed  between 
the  two  powers,  and  that  they  agreed  to  refer  the 
matters  in  controversy  to  the  Achaeans :  a  mark  of 
confidence  which  was  no  doubt  well  merited  by  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Achaeans,  but  which 
was  probably  owing  still  more  to  the  neutrality  of 
their  position.  Polybius  however  only  alludes  to  this 
fact,  and  does  not  state  what  was  the  issue  of  the 
arbitration.  Xenophon  passes  it  over  in  silence.  So 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Achaeans  accepted  the 
umpireship,  or  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  through 
the  events  to  be  related  in  the  next  chapter.  It  is 
only  certain  that  it  led  to  no  result,  and  hardly  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  hostilities. 

*  11.29.  AaK99atftoftup  fi^p  wapalli6^cti  irrcu<rdtfTm¥  T9p\  r^  ip  At^terpots  ftdxtt^, 
%tfiaimif  V  ij^Xvlirrcts  kmaroatvatUvttv  riit  'EAA^rwy  riytnoyias,  ^y  iucpuria  v%pl 
wdrras  i»hf  roifs  *EAAifKai,  /AdKicra  8«  T€pl  rovs  vpottpvifiwovs,  its  hp  rmv  fi^y  fi^ 
tfvyx^'P^'i^''''  V^Strtfcu,  rwr  8i  fiii  inartvSyrwv  Sti  yevucfiKoirty.  06  fi^ip  iX\d  yt 
Kol  w^  tAv  iifAtpur€it^ovfAiy«ttf  iwirpty^y  Bi|€oubi  iral  Aeuc^SmfiSytot  fi6yots  rStv 
'UJ^fj^my  *Axcuots,  Strabo  vui.  p.  384.  may  or  may  not  be  only  repeating  thla 
•tatemeDt,  when  he  says,  fitrii  r^y  4y  At^ncrpott  tidxn"  iirirp^n^  OijCtubi  Toinoa 
tV  Stoinar  vfpl  tmk  turrtXryofjUytty  reus  v^wi  wp^s  &A\i^Aar. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FBOM  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEUCTRA  TO  THE  FOUNDING  OF 

MESSENE. 

Congress  at  Athens,  —  Rebuilding  of  Mantinea.  —  Agitated 
State  of  Peloponnesus,  —  Project  for  the  Union  of  Arcadia, 
—  Foundation  of  Megalojwlis,  —  Arcadian  Constitution,  — 
Struggles  between  the  Factions  at  Tegea,  —  Fxj)edition  of 
Agesilaus,  —  The  Thehans  in  Pelojyonnesus,  —  Invasion  of 
Laconia,  —  Danger  of  Sparta,  —  Conspiracy  crushed  by 
Agesilaus,  —  Retreat  of  the  Invaders.  —  Founding  of  Mes- 
sene.  —  Population  of  Messene,  —  Retreat  of  the  Tliebans. 

^^^  The  ill-humour  with  which  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
<  y  »  Leuctra  was  received  at  Athens,  seems  to  have  arisen 
merely  out  of  the  old  jealousy  and  animosity  with 
which  the  Athenians  had  been  used  to  regard  their 
northern  neighbours,  and  which  revived  as  soon  as 
the  affairs  of  Thebes  became  prosperous.  For  in  the 
event  itself,  considered  with  respect  to  their  own 
interests,  they  could  have  seen  nothing  to  deplore. 
And  they  proceeded  without  delay  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  shock  which  it  had  given  to  the  influence 
of  Sparta.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
opinion  throughout  Greece,  and  not  least  at  Sparta 
itself,  that  the  Spartan  power  had  suffered  a  fatal 
blow  ;  and  Xenophon  intimates  that  the  Athenians 
were  surprised  to  find  that  any  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  chief  of  their  con- 
federacy. They  believed  that  the  time  had  now  come 
when  Athens  might  step  into  the  place  of  Sparta,  as 
guardian  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  might  trans- 
fer all  the  advantages  which  her  rival  had  reaped 
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from  that  title  to  herself.  They  therefore  assembled 
I  congress  in  their  own  city,  to  which  they  invited 
deputies  not  only  from  their  old  allies,  but  from  all  congress  at 
the  states  of  Greece  which  were  willing  to  adopt  the  ^^ 
Peace  of  Antalcidas  as  the  basis  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations. It  seems  to  have  been  attended  by  many,  if 
[lot  by  most  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
racy :  and  the  resolution  to  which  it  came  in  the  oath 
by  which  each  state  was  to  ratify  the  compact  was 
^hus  expressed :  /  toill  abide  by  the  treaty  sent  down 
Sy  the  Kingy  and  by  tJie  decrees  of  the  Athenians  and 
heir  allies^  and  if  an  attack  be  made  on  any  of  the 
states  which  take  this  oathj  I  icill  succour  it  with  all  my 
night  So  that  Athens  found  herself  able  to  obtain 
)etter  security  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  than 
lad  been  given  in  the  last  congress  held  for  the  like 
)urpose  at  Sparta,  where  none  of  the  parties  had  been 
K)und  to  enforce  its  observance  by  arms :  and  yet  the 
engagement  for  mutual  defence  now  involved  those 
vho  entered  into  it  in  danger  of  a  contest  both  with 
5parta  and  Thebes.  Elis  would  gladly  have  united 
lerself  to  an  association  which  would  separate,  and 
night  protect  her  from  Sparta ;  but  she  would  not 
•esign  her  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Triphylian 
owns.  The  congress  on  the  other  hand  determined 
hat  every  town,  small  or  great,  should  be  alike  inde- 
)endent,  and  commissioners  were  sent  round  to  exact 
m  oath  to  this  effect  from  the  magistrates  of  each 
tate.  It  was  taken,  Xenophon  says,  by  all  but  the 
Cleans. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  which  of  the 
Moponnesian  states  acceded  to  this  confederacy. 
Jut  all  the  information  that  Xenophon  gives  as  to 
his  point,  only  enables  us  to  conclude  that  the  Man- 
ineans  at  least  were  of  the  number.  One  of  the 
irst  effects  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  seems  to  have 
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been  a  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Mantinean 
aristocracy ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  congress  at 
Athens  —  though  it  expressed  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Spartans  have  been  supposed  to 
BebuUdiDg  havc  actcd,  when  they  scattered  the  Mantineans  over 
their  four  villages  ^  —  was  now  interpreted  by  the  de- 
mocratical  party  as  a  licence  to  restore  their  political 
unity,  and  to  rebuild  their  city ;  and  the  work  was 
immediately  begun.  The  Spartan  government  felt 
that  the  restoration  of  Mantinea  would  prove  to  all 
Greece  that  it  was  no  longer  formidable  even  to  its 
nearest  neighbours ;  but,  in  its  anxiety  to  escape  this 
humiliation,  it  resorted  to  a  step  which  still  more 
clearly  betrayed  its  weakness,  and  showed  how  much 
it  was  dispirited  by  its  recent  reverse.  Agesilaus, 
who  had  now  recovered  from  his  illness,  was  sent 
to  use  all  his  hereditary  influence  at  Mantinea  to  stop 
the  work ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  undertake,  that, 
if  it  was  only  deferred  for  the  present,  he  would  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  the  Spartan  government,  and  even 
some  help  toward  defraying  the  expense  of  the  build- 
ing. He  was  not  allowed  to  lay  this  proposal  before 
the  popular  assembly,  but  was  informed  that  the  de- 
cree of  the  people  rendered  it  necessary  to  proceed 
without  delay.  Though  he  felt  this  repulse  as  a  per- 
sonal affront,  and  though  it  set  the  power  of  the  state 
at  defiance,  it  was  not  thoughv  expedient  at  Sparta  to 
have  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  treaty  last  concluded 
with  Athens  served  as  a  plea  for  acquiescence.  For 
it  .was  now  admitted  that  the  independence  of  Man- 
tinea had  been  violated,  when  it  was  dismembered  for 
the  sake  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Some  of  the 
other  Arcadian  towns  sent  workmen  to  assist  the 
Mantineans,  and  Elis  contributed  three  talents  to  the 
cost  of  the  fortification.     The  new  city  was  so  con- 

*  See  above,  p.  8. 
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structed  as  to  be  secure  from  such  attacks  as  had     chap. 
proved  fatal  to  that  which  it  replaced.^  ■  ^^"^^^. 

Peloponnesus  had  for  some  years  been  violently 
a^tated  by  political  convulsions,  and  had  been  the 
scene  of  incessant  struggles  between  the  two  leading 
parties,  the  friends  of  aristocratical  and  of  democra- 
tical  institutions.  It  seems  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  was  professedly  founded, 
had  encouraged  the  partisans  of  democracy  to  hope 
that  they  might  establish  their  ascendancy,  wherever 
they  were  the  strongest,  without  any  obstruction  from 
Sparta.  Her  conduct  towards  Phlius  and  Mantinea 
must  have  checked  these  hopes;  yet  they  seem  to 
liave  revived  when  the  new  confederacy  between 
Thebes  and  Athens  after  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea, 
and  the  revolt  of  several  nmritime  states,  compelled 
Sparta  to  observe  more  moderation  towo-rds  her  re- 
maining allies.  In  many  places  the  aristocratical 
party  was  overpowered,  and  suffered  severe  retaliation 
for  the  oppression  it  had  exercised  during  the  period 
of  its  domination.  But  these  triumphs  were  only  the  Agitated 
beginning  of  a  series  of  fierce  and  bloody  contests,  peiopon- 
The  exiles  were  continually  on  the  watch  for  an  op-  ^^^ 
port  unity  of  regaining  what  they  had  lost,  and  the 
attempt,  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed,  commonly 
ended  in  a  massacre.  The  oligarchical  exiles  of  Phi- 
galea,  having  seized  a  fortress  named  Hersea,  near 
the  town^,  surprised  it  during  a  festival,  while  the 

>  They  were  careful  not  only  to  exclude  the  river  from  their  city,  but  also  to 
make  the  fubitructlon  of  their  walls  of  such  a  height  as  could  not  possibly  be  sub- 
mericd  by  means  of  such  streams  as  those  which  water  the  Mantlnic^  (Leake, 
Miorea,  m.  p.  73.)  But  when  elsewhere  (il  p.  41.)  he  says  that  we  find  the 
MoHtineuMeg  ehoonng  a  levd  ntuation  for  their  new  city  in  preference  to  its  cid  pott- 
IftM  wpon  a  kiU,  this  seems  only  to  mean  that  the  insulated  rocky  height  of  Gurt- 
Buli  (see  I.  p.  103.)  had  been  included  within  the  ancient  fortifications ;  but  even 
of  this  we  find  no  proof.     See  above  p.  8,  note  1. 

*  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  xv.  40.,  and  Sievers 
(p.  251)  coi^jectures  that  it  was  some  stronghold  not  otherwise  known,  as  the  city 
of  Herca  Is  at  too  great  a  dbtance  from  Phigalea.  This  in  itself  would  not  be  a 
sufllcient  reason,  as  the  distance  was  not  so  great  as  between  Athens  and  Thebes ; 
bat  the  language  of  Diodorus  seems  on  the  one  hand  to  exclude  a  well-known 
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CHAP,  multitude  was  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  made  a 
.  ^^^^\  great  slaughter  among  the  defenceless  crowd,  though 
they  were  at  last  forced  to  retreat,  and  take  refuge  in 
Sparta.  The  Corinthian  exiles  who  had  found  shelter 
at  Argos,  were  baffled  in  a  similar  enterprise,  and 
killed  one  another  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  opposite  party,  which  immediately  instituted  a 
rigorous  inquiry  at  Corinth,  and  condemned  num- 
bers to  death  or  exile  on  the  charge  of  abetting  the 
conspiracy.  Like  scenes  took  place  at  Megara  and 
Sicyon.  Phlius  more  especially  was  continually  ha- 
rassed by  civil  feuds.  The  democratical .  exiles  took 
possession  of  a  stronghold  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
collected  a  body  of  mercenaries,  with  whose  aid  they 
defeated  their  enemies  in  battle,  and  killed  300 ;  but 
afterwards  having  been  betrayed  by  their  auxiliaries 
they  were  overpowered,  600  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Argos.  Argos  itself 
was  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  these  events. 
Though  democracy  had  long  been  firmly  established 
there,  the  jealousy  of  the  people  was  roused  against 
the  class,  which  might  well  be  suspected  of  wishes 
hostile  to  the  existing  government,  but  perhaps  had 
given  no  other  occasion  for  a  charge  of  treasonable 
designs.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  conflu- 
ence of  democratical  exiles  from  other  cities  tended 
to  keep  up  a  state  of  constant  unnatural  excitement  at 
Argos;  and  there  were  demagogues  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  instigate  the  multitude  against  the 
wealthier  citizens,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus, 
were  at  last  driven  into  a  conspiracy  for  self-defence. 
But  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  fact  was  ever  obtained.  Those  on 
whom  suspicion  first  fell  were  put  to  the  torture; 

town — r^y  KoXovfjJvfiy  *Hf>a/ar,  x^^p'^ov  6xvp6» —  and  on  the  other  to  be  only  appli- 
cable to  a  place  within  the  territory  uf  Phigalea. 
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lere  killed  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  at  length  one  of  chap. 
\  accused,  either  to  obtain  relief  from  torment,  or  .  ^^^^^. 
h  a  motive  like  that  which  prompted  the  confes- 
n  of  Andocides,  offered  to  make  a  discovery,  and 
ormed  against  thirty  of  the  most  eminent  citizens, 
o,  it  seems  almost  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  were 
t  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated.  But 
s  disclosure,  as  it  appeared  to  confirm  the  original 
irge,  served  rather  to  inflame  than  to  allay  the 
pular  suspicions,  which  were  continually  cherished 
the  arts  of  the  demagogues.  Arrests  were  multi- 
ed,  until  the  number  of  the  prisoners  amounted  to 
00;  or,  according  to  another  account,  to  1500^; 
1  the  populace,  impatient  of  legal  delays,  arming 
elf  with  clubs,  rose  upon  them,  and  massacred 
im  all:  this  bloody  execution  became  memorable 
der  the  name  of  the  scytalism?  The  demagogues, 
lo  had  excited  the  phrenzy,  now  endeavoured  to 
(train  it  from  further  excesses;  but  the  attempt 
ly  turned  it  against  themselves,  and  most  of 
2m  shared  the  fate  of  their  victims.  Their  blood 
aned  to  propitiate  the  infernal  powers :  the  flame, 

longer  supplied  with  fuel,  expired ;  and  tran- 
illity    was    restored.      It  must   be  considered  as 

indication  of  a  remarkable  superiority  in  the 
lienian  character  and  institutions  over  those  of 
^os,  that  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  affkir 
the  Hermes-busts,  when  religious  and  political  fa- 
ticism  combined  their  influence  to  madden  the 
ople,  no  such  spectacles  were  witnessed  at  Athens.^ 
lere,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch*,  so  great  was 

nutarch,  Rnp,  Ger,  Pr,  17. 

^KVTa?uffft6s — from  the  weapon  (tncvrdXri)  which  seems  to  have  been  princi- 
f  med. 

NIebuhr  observes,  that  no  massacre  took  place  at  Athens,  and  considers  this  as 
itket  of  the  mild  humane  character  of  the  people,  and  of  the  theatrical  amuse- 
Its  bf  which  it  was  softened  and  refined.      The  people  of  Argoe  had  but  a  shadow 
tthenioM  life,  and  $o  tank  into  a  aavagenett  into  which  Atheiu  never  fell 
u.  8. 
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Project  for 
the  iviion 
of  Arcadia. 


the  horror  excited  by  the  Argive  massacre,  that  it 
was  thought  proper  to  purify  the  assembly,  in  which 
probably  the  tidings  were  first  published,  by  a  solemn 
lustration. 

The  spirit  of  hostility  to  Sparta,  which  had  been 
let  loose  in  Arcadia  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  mani- 
fested itself  not  long  after  in  a  much  more  important 
event  than  the  restoration  of  Mantinea.  The  chiefs 
of  the  parties  opposed  to  the  Spartan  interest  in  the 
principal  Arcadian  towns  concerted  a  plan  for  se- 
curing the  independence  of  Arcadia,  and  for  raising 
it  to  a  higher  rank  than  it  had  hitherto  held  in  the 
political  system  of  Greece.  With  a  territory  more 
extensive  than  any  other  re^on  of  Peloponnesus, 
peopled  by  a  hardy  race,  proud  of  its  ancient  origin 
and  immemorial  possession  of  the  land,  and  of  its 
peculiar  religious  traditions,  Arcadia  —  the  Greek 
Switzerland  —  had  never  possessed  any  weight  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation ;  the  land  only  served  as  a 
thoroughfare  for  hostile  armies,  and  sent  forth  its 
sons  to  recruit  the  forces  of  foreign  powers  —  Greek 
or  barbarian  —  and  to  shed  their  blood  in  quarrels  in 
which  they  had  no  concern.  A  wish  for  a  better  state 
of  things  may  have  occurred  to  Arcadian  patriots  at 
an  earlier  period ;  or  it  may  have  been  first  suggested 
by  the  destruction  of  Mantinea :  but  it  was  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  that  opened  a  prospect  of  carrying  it  into 
efifect.  A  Mantinean  named  Lycomedes,  a  man  of 
large  fortune  and  of  the  highest  birth  in  his  native 
city,  seems  to  have  been  either  the  author  or  the  most 
active  mover  of  the  project  which  was  now  formed, 
and  which  was  at  least  partly  executed  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  (371).'  The  object  was  to  unite 
the  Arcadian  people  in  one  body,  yet  so  as  not  to 


»  Xcn.  VII.  1.   23.      Pau*.  viii.  27.  2.     Dit»dor.  xv.  «2.      Dlodonis,  with  hb     \ 
usual  carciewnesB,  had  at  tint  called  Lycomedes  a  Tegean  (xv.  59.).  : 
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[estroy  the  independence  of  the  particular  states ' ;  chap. 
.nd  with  this  view  it  was  proposed  to  found  a  metro-  .  ^^^'^\ 
K)lis,  to  institute  a  national  council  which  should  be 
Qvested  with  supreme  authority  in  foreign  affairs, 
particularly  with  regard  to  peace  and  war,  and  to 
stablish  a  military  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
lublic  safety.^ 

The  plan  in  itself  was  one  which  might  have  pre- 
ented  itself  to  a  friend  of  aristocracy,  who  took  an 
nterest  in  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  Arcadia,  as 
eadily  as  to  a  man  of  opposite  political  sentiments. 
Jut  the  aristocratical  interest  in  the  Arcadian  towns 
lepended  upon  Spartan  protection ;  and  for  Sparta  no 
vent  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  one  which  made 
Lrcadia  united,  powerful,  and  independent.  The  erec- 
ion  of  such  a  state  on  her  northern  frontier  mani- 
estly  tended  to  exclude  her  from  all  political  inter- 
ourse  with  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  it  had  therefore 
>een  a  main  object  of  her  policy  to  keep  the  Arcadian 
antons  as  much  as  possible  separate  from  each  other. 
Ind  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lyco- 
nedes,  and  those  who  shared  his  views,  were  chiefly 
lesirous  of  rescuing  their  country  from  a  degrading 
ubjection  to  her  imperious  neighbour,  and  of  ele- 
ating  her  to  an  honourable  station  among  the  Greek 
ommonwealths,  they  undoubtedly  did  not  overlook 
he  accession  of  strength  which  would  result  from 
his  event  to  their  party  in  its  contest  with  its  do- 
lestic  adversaries.  Xenophon  touches  upon  this 
ubject  with  evident  reluctance ;  he  mentions  the 
ivU  discord  to  which  the  project  of  the  union  gave 

'  LActanumn  (p.  341.)  Justly  obserres  that  Pausanias  places  the  settlement  of 
[egalopolis  in  an  entirely  fid&e  light  when  he  compares  it  with  the  vwoucuriju&t  by 
bich  the  population  of  Tiryns,  Hysls,  Omee,  Mycenae  Midea,  and  other  towns 
IS  transplanted  to  Argos. 

■  TIttmann  (Griech.  Stnattwrfass,  p.  688.)  infers  from  Liyy*s  expression 
[xui.  5. )  about  Alipbera  una  tx  its  qua  ad  eondendam  MegdlopoHm  ex  coneilio 
readmm  contribuUt  fortnU  that  an  Arcadian  union  had  existed  from  an  early 
iriod.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  this  concUium  was  any  other 
tan  the  assemblage  convoked  for  the  first  time  for  this  special  purpose. 
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CHAP,  rise  in  Arcadia,  but  scarcely  hints  at  the  issue  of  the 
XXXIX.  struggle;  and  we  are  thus  forced  to  depend  upon 
such  information  as  is  to  be  gleaned  from  later  writers, 
and  after  all  are  left  in  ignorance  of  several  interest- 
ing particulars.  It  appears  however  that  within  a  few 
months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  a  meeting  of 
Arcadians  from  all  the  principal  towns  was  held,  to 
deliberate  on  the  measure  * ;  and  that  under  its  decree 
a  body  of  colonists,  collected  from  various  quarters, 
proceeded  to  found  a  new  city,  which  was  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  and  was  called  Mega- 
lepolis,  or  Megalopolis  (the  Great  City).  ^  Ten  com- 
missioners, who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Founders,  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  new 
settlement.  Two  of  them,  Lycomedes  and  Opoleas, 
were  Mantineans  ;  two,  Timon  and  Proxenus,  leaders 
of  the  democratical  party  at  Tegea.^  Of  the  rest  two 
came  from  Cleitor,  two  from  the  town  or  canton  of 
Mcenalus,  two  from  Parrhasium,  or  from  the  Parrha- 
sian  district.  It  was  probably  thought  that  by  this 
.  selection  due  regard  was  paid  to  the  claims  both  of 
the  greater  cities  and  of  the  small  towns  and  rural 
hamlets. 

The  authors  of  these  measures  must  from  the  first 
have  expected  to  meet  with  strenuous  opposition  from 
Sparta,  and  have  been  desirous  of  securing  the  aid  of 
other  powers.  And  it  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that,  as  soon  as  their  plans  were  matured,  they  sent 
an  embassy  for  that  purpose,  and  that  this  was  no 
other  than  the  pne  of  which  Diodorus  speaks,  as  com- 

'  Lachmann  (p.  341. )  seems  to  collect  fh)m  Xeu.  vi.  5.  6.  that  this  meetiiig  wis 
held  at  Tegea,  but  this  is  at  most  no  more  than  a  very  questionable  coiUecture. 

*  Miebuhrsays:  ^  Megalepolis,  afterwards  Megalopolis.**  Fausanias  ix.  14^  4^ 
McTctAiy  irol  4s  ijfjMi  Iri  icaActrcu  xdKis, 

^  Paus.  VIII.  27.  2.  Lachmann  (p.  341.)  strangely  misunderstands  Pausanlaa, 
as  if  he  meant  that  among  the  ohcurral,  there  were  four  from  Tegea,  two  of  whom 
were  named  Lycomedes  and  Opoleas,  and  two  from  Mantinea,  likewise  named 
Lycomedes  and  Opoleas ;  but,  by  omitting  the  name  of  Opoleas  hi  his  own  enume- 
ration, he  has  concealed  the  enormous  extravagance  of  this  tupposttkm  trom  hb 
readers,  and  periiaps  from  himself. 
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posed  of  Arcadian,  Argive,  and  Elean  envoys,  but 
which,  by  a  manifest  error,  he  refers  to  a  later  period, 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  370.*  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  their  first  application  was  directed  to  be 
made,  not  to  Thebes,  but  to  Athens.  When  we  con- 
sider the  high  reputation  which  the  Theban  arms 
had  recently  won,  the  renown  of  the  illustrious  men 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Theban  government,  and 
the  violence  of  Theban  animosity  against  Sparta,  this 
preference  seems  so  strange,  that  if  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Diodorus  had  not  been  supported  by  a  casual 
allusion  of  Demosthenes  ^,  we  could  hardly  have  be- 
lieved the  fact.  Whether  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans 
in  their  prosperity  had  already  begun  to  excite  that 
jealousy  which  we  shall  see  before  long  manifesting 
itself  against  them  in  Arcadia,  where  Lycomedes 
appears  always  to  have  regarded  their  intervention 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  as  a  necessary  evil,  or  the 
force  of  old  associations  attracted  the  Peloponnesians 
to  Athens,  as  the  natural  leader  of  a  movement  di- 
rected against  Sparta,  is  only  matter  for  conjecture. 
In  the  state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  at  Athens  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  we  are  not  surprised  to  leurn 
that  the  Athenians  refused  to  break  the  treaty  which 
they  had  so  lately  concluded,  on  terms  so  satisfactory 
to  themselves,  with  Sparta,  and  to  lend  their  aid  for 
the  purpose  of  still  further  depressing  the  enemy  of 
Thebes.     At  Thebes,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 

*  Prou  Megilop.  p.  205.  ol  ravra  X^orrcf  hrturav  ifjMS,  vdyrttv  TltKowomnnirlctp 
iXBinmtv  its  Aftas  Koi  fiiff  iftup  i^toitrrwy  M  robs  tioacthtufiowUivs  livai,  roinovs  iihf 
ft^  vpoaB4^<urdai  (irai  Bth  rov&,  Hwtp  Ijy  inrSKociroy  cunois,  M  Brt€aiov$  ^A0ov),  6irip 
8^  T^f  AoKtSatfiwlmp  <rtorri(^as  leaX  xP^f*""^  •Urtf»4p€iy  koI  rots  a^fimri  KtyBwtvtiy. 
Farther  on  (p.  207.)  be  repeats  what  he  here  says  of  all  the  PeloponnesiaHtt  as  if  it 
applied  to  the  Megalopolltans  alone :  c2  rouiir'mv  ovfifAdxt^y  (such  as  the  Mfgalo- 
poUtans  showed  themselves  towards  Thebes)  r^y  v6\ty  St*  ^'  6fMs  Tp&rtpoy  ^Adov  ^ 
^tfioiovs,  iartoTi^tray,  The  comparison  of  these  passages  seems  sufficient  to 
rnnove  any  scruple  that  might  arise  fh)m  the  second,  as  apparently  implying  that 
at  the  time  of  the  embassy  Megalopolis  had  been  already  built.  For  the  orator's 
Vfument  this  was  quite  immaterial,  and  no  inference  as  to  the  exact  chronology 
(if  the  transaction  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the  rhetorical  form  of  the  allusion. 
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envoys  next  made  their  overtures,  their  proposals, 
which  anticipated  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  eagerly  welcomed ;  and  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  against  Sparta  was  speedily  concluded. 
But  the  attitude  and  preparations  of  Jason,  which 
were  becoming  continually  more  and  more  formidable, 
may  well  have  seemed  to  render  it  inexpedient  for  the 
present  to  send  any  considerable  force  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. Epaminondas  however  procured  Pammenes 
to  be  despatched  at  the  head  of  1000  picked  troops, 
to  guard  the  new  city,  while  the  buildings  were  in 
progress,  against  any  interruption  which  might  be 
offered  by  Sparta.^  Promises  were  probably  added 
of  more  effectual  support,  if  any  emergency  should 
call  for  it,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Thessaly  should 
permit  it.  If  indeed  we  could  rely  on  some  statements 
of  Pausanias  according  to  their  literal  interpretation, 
we  must  believe  that  it  was  Epaminondas  who  first 
suggested  the  project  of  a  new  city,  as  the  seat  of  the 
Arcadian  confederacy.^  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  he  only  fostered  it  with  his  encouragement  and 
advice,  and  lent  his  aid,  by  promoting  the  expedition 
of  Pammenes,  to  its  execution :  though  on  the  whole 
his  services  were  such  as  might  fairly  entitle  him  to 
be  considered  as  the  true  Founder  of  Megalopolis, 
and  as  alone  deserving  the  heroic  honours  which  were 
anciently  attached  to  that  character. 
Foundation  The  sitc  choscu  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Helisson, 
ofMegaio.  ^  gmall  Stream  tributary  to  the  Alpheus,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  —  the  only  one  of  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  western  side  of  Arcadia  —  through  which 


I  Phus.  VIII.  27.  2. 

»  u.  8.  rijs  ir6\€ots  olirio-r^f  *Eira^c(V(l>v8af  <rvv  ry  BiKoitft  KoXotro  &y,  ro6s  t«  7*^ 
*ApK6Xas  olnos  ^y  6  iwvytipaa  fts  rhw  (rvpoiKia-fiSff  BriBaltty  tc  x<A.(ovf  XaydStu,  md 
Tlt^Ji4yriy  dv^trrciXf v  iiytfidya  it^ivciv  rots  *KpKdatv^  c2  KttKitof  TttpAprm  ol  Aairc- 
9aifi6tnoi  rhy  olKifffUy.  Compare  ix.  1 4.  4.  where  the  statement,  as  to  the  founda- 
tion  of  Megalopolis,  is  probably  not  more  accurate  than  that  which  aocoropaniet 
it  OS  to  the  rebuilding  of  Mantinea. 
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the  river  flows  before  it  reaches  the  gorge  at  Gary  tena :  chap. 
at  a  short  distance  from  one  of  the  passes  leading  into  .  ™^"^. 
the  vale  of  the  Eurotas,  but  still  nearer  to  the  borders  >• 
of  Messenia.  As  a  military  position  designed  to  keep 
Sparta  in  check,  by  its  vicinity  to  her  frontier,  no  point 
could  have  been  more  judiciously  chosen.  The  site 
was  almost  perfectly  level  \  resembling  tht)se  of  Tegea 
and  Mantinea,  and  strikingly  contrasted  to  those  of 
the  old  Arcadian  cities.^  We  do  not  know  that 
Epaminondas  was  consulted  with  regard  to  the  situ- 
ation ;  but  even  if  he  was,  it  appears  that  his  choice 
was  not  determined  by  the  advantages  which  the 
ground  offered  for  defence ;  as  indeed  none  such  have 
yet  been  discovered  in  it.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
work  was  begun  in  a  sanguine  and  confident  spirit, 
which  paid  less  regard  to  strength  than  to  convenience 
of  position,  and  believed  that  safety  would  be  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  by  an  ordinary  fortification.  The 
city  was  designed  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  public  buildings  corresponded  to  its 
extent ;  the  theatre  was  the  most  spacious  in  Greece. 
The  territory  annexed  to  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
composed  of  the  districts  belonging  to  the  Maenalian 
and  Parrhasian  villages,  perhaps  nearly  the  same  as 
during  the  Peloponnesian  War  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Mantinea,  until  they  were  restored  to 
independence  by  the  interference  of  Sparta.  But  the 
population  was  to  be  drawn  not  from  these  only,  but 
from  a  great  number  of  the  most  ancient  Arcadian 

>  Fuisanias  (yixx.  29.  7.)  mentions  an  eminence  —  A^f  6  2«o\etrat— as  in- 
closed within  the  walls,  on  which  was  a  spring,  which  sent  down  a  little  stream  to 
the  Elisson. 

'  On  this  suttfect  see  the  observations  of  Colonel  Leake,  Morea,  ii.  41.  (where 
it  is  assiimert  that  the  site  was  chosen  by  Epaminondas)  :  **  Thote  advantagea  of  a 
Ind  eonUrff  of  which  a  modem  engineer  can  avail  himself ,  $o  as  to  mahe  ajortreea 
m  a  plain  aimost  as  strong  as  any  that  is  favoured  hg  natural  difficulties  of  ground, 
seem  teareefy  appUeatie  to  the  ancient  art  of  war.  Nevertheless  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  some  sweh  principles  were  acknowledged  at  this  meritUan  period  of  Greek  strategy, 
since  we  find  the  Mantinenses  at  the  sanu  time  choosing  a  levd  situation  for  their 
new  city,  in  preference  to  its  old  position  upon  a  hilL"" 

VOL.  V.  I 
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towns,  which  were  also  among  the  smallest  and  weakest 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  ever  any 
project  of  absorbing  that  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
new  capitaL*     Pausanias  gives  a  list  of  thirty-nine 
townships  which  were  required  to  contribute  to  it. 
The  greater  part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
deserted    by  their    inhabitants;    others  retained  a 
remnant  of  their  population,  but  in  the  condition  of 
villages  subject  to  Megalopolis,     It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  migration  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by 
any,  or  they  all  only  submitted  to  a  decree  of  the 
majority ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  few  who  did 
not  at  least  submit  wUlingly,  and  whose  attachment 
to  their  native  seats  was  not  for  the  time  overcome  by 
their  enmity  to  Sparta,  or  by  their  patriotic  zeal,  or 
by  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  connected  with  the 
franchise  of  a  great  city.^    Four  towns  only  —  Lycoa, 
Tricoloni,  Lycosura,  and  Trapezus  —  either  retracted 
their  consent,  or  refused  to  sacrifice  their  inclinations 
to  the  public  will.  They  were  among  the  most  ancient 
in  the  land ;  and  it  is  only  remarkable  that  the  same 
repugnance  was  not  more  generally  felt.     Lycoa  and 
Tricoloni  however  were  compelled  to  yield,  and  their 
inhabitants  were  transferred  to  Megalopolis.  Trapezus 
made  an  obstinate  resistance;  and  its  citizens  who 
survived  the  struggle  preferred  quitting  their  native 
land  to  changing  their  abode  in  it,  and  having  found 
means  of  embarking  for  the  Euxine,  were  hospitably 
received  as  kinsmen  in  their  colony  of  the  same  name. 

■  I  cannot  even  collect  with  Sieven  (p.  255.)  fWxn  Xen.  n.  6.  6.  that  the  La- 
eedsmonian  party  Imputed  this  design  to  their  advemriei. 

'  So  Pausanias,  viii.  27.  3,  5.,  speaks  of  the  general  vpoOvfiia  BA  rh  fx!^'  ^^ 
Atuct^mfiorlMf,  and  the  <nrov9ii  with  which  they  obeyed  the  decree.  And  he  seems 
■8  well  entitled  to  credit  as  Diodorus,  who  (xv.  94.)  gives  a  dilTerftnt  view,  which 
however  is  adopted  hy  Niebuhr  (Lect.):  The  popmlatum  ^f  forty  towtukipt  ims 
farted  to  settle  in  MegahpoUe,  Diodorus  himself  in  a  previous  chapter  (72)  de- 
scribes the  foundation  as  finecly  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  security  against  Sparta. 
It  seems  quite  needless  to  suppose  with  Wachsmuth  (i.  2.  p.  293. )  that,  instead  of 
limply  blundering  as  to  tiie  date,  he  has  given  the  year  in  which  the  fbrtiflcation 
was  completed. 
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Lycosura — which  boasted  of  being  the  most  ancient  chap. 
city  under  the  sun  —  was  spared  out  of  respect  for  .  ^^^^^, 
the  sanctity  of  one  of  its  temples.  The  districts  which 
were  thus  drained  of  their  population  never  recovered 
it,  and  were  left  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated. 
The  new  city  was  richly  adorned  with  works  of  art, 
some  of  which  were  transferred  to  it  from  the  temples 
of  the  tributary  townships,  and  from  other  parts  of 
Arc€uiia.' 

The  most  interesting  subject  connected  with  this  Arodun 
event,  the  constitution  under  which  Arcadia  was  to  SSBf****' 
be  united,  is  unfortunately  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  Megalopolis  was  the  place  appointed  for 
the  deliberations  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Arca- 
dian body.  But  of  this  council  we  only  know  that  it 
was  conunonly  described  by  the  name  of  the  Ten 
Thousand :  an  appellation  which  raises  a  number  of 
perplexing  questions.  For  that  it  was  a  representative 
assembly,  and  was  not  intended  to  consist  only  of  Me- 
galopolitans,  is  clear  both  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
spoken  of,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case :  this  would 
have  been  a  privilege  which  the  other  cities  would 
never  have  conceded  to  a  colony  formed  out  of  the 
most  insignificant  townships.^  On  the  other  hand, 
that  so  numerous  a  body  should  have  been  collected 
either  at  stated  times,  or  as  often  as  occasion  required, 
from  the  other  parts  of  Arcadia,  is  scarcely  less  hard 
to  understand,  though  the  functions  which  we  find  it 
exercising  —  deliberations  on   questions  of  war  or 


'  Three  ancient  ^^tum,  as  Paiuanias  was  infonned  (vxii.  31.  6.)f  had  been  brought 
from  Tnpcns.  He  also  saw  a  statue  of  Zths  ^(Aios,  a  work  of  Polydeitus  (ib.  31. 
4.),  but  does  not  say  whence  it  came.  A  colossal  bronse  statue  of  Apollo  iwucoiptos, 
which  originally  adorned  tiie  temple  at  Basse,  imtdffihi  4k  rijs  *iya\4oiif  awnXjitas 
h  Kdvfiwf  if  MeydKp  w6Xti  (ib.  30.  4.).  In  a  like  spirit  the  stotue  of  Pan,  which 
had  stood,  befiore  the  building  of  the  city,  on  the  hill  Scoleltas,  was  removed  to  the 
^mm  (80,  7.).  These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  only  a  few  instances  which 
h^pen  to  baye  been  preserved  by  a  traveller,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  the  city 
when  it  had  been  for  many  centuries  stript  of  the  greater  part  of  its  treasures. 

*  Plass.  m.  p.  650  states,  without  assigning  any  reasons,  that  the  Ten  Thousand 
were  the  Megalopolitans  of  military  age. 
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CHAP,  peace,  sending  and  receiving  embassies,  sitting  in 
■  ^^^^\  judgement  on  offences  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Union — are  not  such  as  to  call  for  very  frequent 
attendance ;  and  a  number  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  city  must,  we  should  think,  have  been  deputed  by 
Megalopolis  itself.  Equally  strange  does  it  appear, 
that  no  mention  should  be  found  of  any  more  select 
council,  which,  according  to  the  unifonn  practice  of 
the  Greek  democratical  states,  should  have  prepared 
the  business  to  be  transacted  by  the  assembly  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  These  difficulties  remain  just  the 
same  whether  the  name  was  used  in  a  vague  sense  for 
a  great  multitude,  or  was  adopted  upon  an  estimate, 
meant  to  be  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  numbers  which 
might  be  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultation. But  though  no  express  mention  is  to  be 
found  of  a  smaller  council,  there  is  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trace  of  one,  sufficiently  clear  perhaps, 
where  the  existence  of  the  thing  might  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed from  analogy  without  any  other  evidence. 
Among  the  buildings  of  Megalopolis  Pausanias  enu- 
merates the  council-house  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  which 
was  called  from  its  founder  the  Thersilium.  But  the 
remains  which  appear  by  their  position  to  answer 
most  nearly  to  the  description  of  the  Greek  antiqua- 
rian, indicate,  as  we  learn  from  a  modem  traveller  \ 
that  the  edifice  to  which  they  belonged  was  not  de- 
signed for  the  meeting  of  10,000  persons;  nor  is  it 
probable,  as  the  same  author  remarks,  that  any  was 
appropriated  to  that  purpose,  except  either  the 
theatre,  or  one  resembling  the  Athenian  Pnyx.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  Thersilium 
was  intended  to  receive  a  smaller  number  of  deputies, 
who  were  properly  the  council  of  the  great  assembly. 
And  if  this  was  the  case  it  becomes  less  important  to 
inquire  how  the  assembly  was  composed.     On  the 

■  Leake,  Marta,  ii.  p.  39. 
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er  hand  it  is  possible  that  in  the  enthusiasm  with  chap. 
eh  the  undertaking  was  begun,  more  was  expected  .™"^. 
a  was  afterwards  performed.  Ten  Thousand  may 
e  been  the  amount  of  the  army  which  it  was  pro- 
ed  to  keep  on  foot,  and  which  was  also  to  con- 
ate  the  assembly  for  deciding  on  peace  or  war,  and 
er  questions  of  public  interest.'  But  the  practice 
Y  have  differed  widely  from  this  theory  of  the  con- 
ation, though  the  name  was  retained.  Our  in- 
nation  is  no  less  defective  as  to  the  executive 
rer.  Diodorus  calls  Lycomedes  the  general  of  the 
radians ;  but  whether  this  was  the  title  of  the  chief 
jistrate  of  the  Arcadian  body,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  resolve.  It  is  certain  however  that  there 
•e  other  magistrates^,  who  no  doubt  presided  in  the 
at  council,  and  perhaps  composed  the  smaller  one. 
5  force  raised  for  the  public  service  at  the  outset 
ns  not  to  have  exceeded  5000  men.  They  were 
inguished  by  a  peculiar  name,  as  the  Eparites : 
ord  probably  of  appropriate  meaning  in  the  Arca- 
n  dialect,  but  which  we  do  not  find  explained.® 
i\T  ordinary  station  was  most  likely  fixed  at 
galopolis ;  and  if  the  conjecture  just  proposed  as 
;he  character  of  the  assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
rell  founded,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  they  must 
e  had  votes  in  it.  They  are  however  generally 
sidered  as  a  perfectly  distinct  body ;   and  it  must 

^achtmuth  (i.  2.  p.  293.)  seems  to  take  a  similar  view  of  the  sutdect,  but  to 
der  10,000  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  whole  military  force  of  Arcadia,  which, 
ding  to  Mr.  Clinton's  calculations  (F.  H.  il  p.  419.),  would  be  for  below  the 
.  He  also,  without,  I  think,  any  apparent  ground,  attributes  the  operations, 
Ibed  by  Xenophon,  vil  1.  26.,  to  the  Ten  Thousand,  though  Xenophon  speaks 
of  W  *AfMctii8cs.  Lachmann  too  (p.  344. )  conjectures  that  the  Ten  Thousand 
institated  by  Epaminondas,  and  that  they  succeeded  to  the  ftmctions  of  the 
8iK^,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (vi.  6.  11, 12.),  which  was  clearly  nothing 
than  the  combined  force  assembled  at  Asea.  Niebuhr  observes :  MegakpolU 
9  be  the  centre  of  Arcadia,  and  in  Arcadia  10,000  were  to  form  a  rural  com- 
Sfy  (eine  Gemeinde  von  Landleuten),  but  were  not  aU  to  rtaide  in  Megalepolit, 
terwards  calls  them  daa  Collegium  der  10,000. 
pxoyrts,  Xen.  H.  vii.  4.  33. 

Juleas  it  was  equivalent  to  iwtXticroL,  which  Diodorus  substitutes  for  it,  iv  62. 
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CHAP,     be  admitted  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  their 
.^^    connexion  with  it. 

We  hear  of  no  attempt  being  made  to  obstruct  the 
building  of  the  city ;  and  Pammenes  may  be  supposed 
to  have  remained  there  until  it  had  been  carried  fiir 
enough  to  be  secure  against  the  assault  of  any  small 
force;  but  elsewhere  violent  contests  arose  between 
the  advocates  and  the  adversaries  of  the  new  measure. 
At  Orchomenus  it  seems  to  have  been  viewed  with 
general  aversion,  not  merely  because  of  the  aristocra* 
tical  ascendancy  in  the  government,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  neighbourly  hatred  felt  toward  Mantinea; 
and  the  animosity  of  the  Orchomenians  was  perhaps 
inflamed  by  the  loss  of  three  of  their  subject  towns, 
Theisoa,  Methydrium,  and  Teuthis,  which  were  an- 
nexed to  the  territory  of  the  new  capital.  They  openly 
renounced  all  connexion  with  the  Arcadian  body,  and 
received  a  garrison  composed  according  to  Diodorus* 
of  1000  Lacedasmonians,  and  of  500  Boeotian  and 
Argive  refugees,  who  had  been  collected  at  Corinth 
under  the  command  of  one  Polytropus,  who  would 
therefore  seem  to  have  been  a  Spartan ;  but  Xenophon 
struggles  merely  describes  them  as  mercenaries.  It  was  how- 
ftS^^*  ever  at  Tegea,  the  chief  seat  of  Spartan  and  aristo- 
Tegeit  cratical  influence  in  Arcadia,  where  it  was  also  to  be 
expected  that  the  greatest  jealousy  should  be  felt  of  a 
new  city  which  threatened  to  reduce  Tegea  to  the 
rank  of  a  provincial  town,  that  the  hardest  struggle 
took  place.  Though  Proxenus  and  Timon  had  been 
deputed  as  Founders  of  Megalopolis,  Stasippus  and 
his  partisans  did  not  cease  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts 
to  counteract  the  plan  of  the  union,  and  to  keep  Tegea 
in  its  ancient  state  of  subserviency  to  Sparta,  or,  as 
Xenophon  expresses  it,  probably  in  their  language,  in 

'  XV.  62.  Lachmann  (p.  347.  n.  2.)  supposes  that  DIodorus  confounded  FDljrtrD- 
pos  with  Agesilaus. 
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the  enjojnnent  of  its  hereditary  institutions.     Proxe-     chap. 
Dus  and  another  democratical  leader  named  Callibius,  ""■ 

conscious,  though  they  were  outvoted  in  the  oligar- 
chical councils,  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  was 
on  their  side,  appealed  to  arms.  Stasippus  however 
«7as  able  to  meet  them  with  an  equal  force,  and  an 
engagement  ensued  outside  the  walls,  in  which  Prox- 
enus  was  slain,  and  his  followers  put  to  flight ;  but 
Stasippus,  who  was  by  nature  averse  to  blood- 
shed, would  not  suffer  them  to  be  pursued.  Cal- 
libius, having  collected  his  scattered  troops,  returned 
toward  the  city,  and  posting  them  close  to  the  walls, 
3pened  a  negotiation  with  his  adversaries.  This 
lowever  was  only  a  stratagem  to  gain  time ;  for  he 
iivas  every  hour  expecting  a  reinforcement  which  he 
lad  sent  for  from  Mantinea.  As  soon  as  it  appeared, 
jome  of  his  men  scaled  the  walls,  and  threw  open  the 
Tates.  Stasippus  and  some  of  his  party  immediately 
juitted  the  city  by  another  road,  and,  before  they 
«rere  overtaken,  reached  a  temple  of  Artemis,  where 
they  barred  themselves  in.  But  their  enemies  re- 
spected the  sanctity  of  the  place  no  more  than  Greeks 
usually  did  on  such  occasions,  and  having  induced 
them  to  surrender,  by  assailing  them  with  missiles 
from  the  roof,  conveyed  them  bound  on  a  waggon  to 
Fegea,  where  after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  the  Manti- 
neans  assisted  as  judges,  they  put  them  aU  to  death. 
Their  surviving  partisans,  to  the  number  of  800,  fled 
to  Sparta. 

The  safety  as  weU  as  the  honour  of  Sparta  seemed 
to  require  that  she  should  not  passively  submit  to  the 
blow  thus  struck  at  the  last  remains  of  her  influence 
in  Arcadia.  Xenophon  says,  that  it  was  supposed  by 
many  that  the  LacedaBmonians  would  not  for  a  long 
time  again  undertake  an  expedition  out  of  their  own 
country",  and  it  was  important  to  show  that  they  were 

'  Ages.  II.  23.  noAA«y  yoiufi&inwp,  oW  h»  i^f\9*a>  AaxtZaifwifious  mWov  xp^ov 
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CHAP,  not  so  cowed  by  their  recent  disaster.  Among  the 
.  ^"^"'.  Tegean  refugees  were  several  private  friends  of  Age- 
silaus,  and  probably  of  other  leading  Spartans,  who 
solicited  redress  and  revenge  against  the  Mantineans 
and  their  political  adversaries.  The  interference  of 
Mantinea  in  the  civil  feuds  of  Tegea  was  construed  as 
a  violation  of  the  principle  which  had  been  recognised 
in  all  the  treaties  concluded  since  the  Peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  and  therefore  afforded  a  fair  colour  for  taking 
B.  c.  370.  up  arms :  and  war  was  accordingly  declared  against 
Mantinea  on  this  ground.*  But  the  strongest  motive 
by  which  the  Spartan  government  was  urged  to  this 
step,  appears  to  have  been  the  necessity  which  it  felt 
for  some  effort  which  should  restore  confidence  and 
cheerfulness  at  home.  For  notwithstanding  the  heroic 
countenance  with  which  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  had  been  received,  it  had  made  an  impres- 
sion of  deep  despondency,  from  which  the  city  had 
not  yet  recovered.  Doubts  began  to  revive  as  to  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  oracular  warning  against 
a  halting  royalty^  which  had  been  objected  aa  a  bar 
to  the  title  of  Agesilaus  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne.^  After  the  return  of  the  defeated  army,  a 
grave  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  treated.  According  to  the  precedents  of 
earlier  times  the  Spartan  who  saved  his  life  by  flight 
was  subject  to  the  loss  of  all  his  civil  privileges,  and 
to  marks  of  ignominy  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  inflict  a  temporary  degradation 
on  the  prisoners  who  had  surrendered  —  with  the 
permission  of  their  superiors — at  Sphacteria,^    There 

in  T^f  abrS»¥,  Perhaps  this  impression  may  have  been  mainly  produced  by  the 
passiveness  with  which  they  ¥ritnessed  the  building  of  Megalopolis. 

'  Xenophon's  language,  H.  vu  6.  20.,  fiorierrrdov  tJveu  —  ncor^  roibs  tptcovs,  seems 
more  applicable  to  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  congress  at  Athens,  than  to  that  of 
the  treaty  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  did  not  impose  my  obUgatioo. 
Tet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Sparta  sent  deputies  to  the  congress. 

•  Plut.  Ages.  30.     Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  397. 

■  Vol  HL  p.  293. 
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were  some  who  held  that  the  dishonour  which  the 
Spartan  arms  had  incurred  at  Leuctra,  could  only  be 
efiaced  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  ancient 
martial  law.  But  Agesilaus,  and  probably  most  other 
members  of  the  government,  saw  that  such  severity 
would  be  now  very  ill-timed ;  and  according  to  Plu- 
tarch he  was  empowered  to  frame  some  new  regula- 
tions on  this  head,  but  instead  of  any  formal  innova- 
tion simply  proposed  that  the  law  should  be  suffered 
to  sleep  for  this  once,  without  prejudice  to  its  appli- 
cation on  future  occasions.*  It  was  however  on  this 
account  the  more  desirable  to  divert  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  from  the  recent  disaster  by  a  fresh  expe- 
dition ;  and  Agesilaus  was  now  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  illness  to  take  the  command. 

Xenophon  says  that  he  marched  with  one  mora,  b  c.  370. 
probably  meaning  only  the  Spartan  division  of  his  ^t^^T^ 
forces.  He  was  joined  by  troops  from  Heraea  and  ^^ 
Lepreum,  and  sent  for  Polytropus  and  his  mercenaries 
from  Orchomenus.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Arcadians 
had  collected  their  forces  at  Asea,  near  the  frontier  of 
Laconia,  all  but  the  Mantineans,  who  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  leave  their  city  exposed  to  the  attack  of  Poly- 
tropus, and  therefore  first  marched  against  Orcho- 
menus; and,  though  they  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  town,  in  their  retreat  they  made  a  successful 
stand  against  Polytropus,  who  was  pursuing  with  his 
light  troops,  killed  him,  and  made  some  slaughter 
among  his  men.  Agesilaus  was  at  this  time  waiting 
for  him  in  the  small  Arcadian  town  of  Euta^a,  which 
he  found  quite  defenceless;  for  all  the  men  of  military 
age  were  absent  in  the  camp  at  Asca  \  and  the  walls 

>  So  PlutUTh,  Ages.  30.  Valerius  Maximus,  yii.  2.  E.  12.,  refers  tbe  suspen- 
doD  of  the  Uws  to  a  different  occasion,  which  will  be  shortly  mentioned  ;  and  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  expression  of  Agesilaus  reported  by  Plu- 
taich  belongs  to  that  occasion,  not  to  this,  where  it  is  certainly  much  less  appro- 
priate. 

*  As  Eutaea  was  one  of  the  Mcnalian  towns  (Paus.  viii.  27.  3.)  which  contri- 
buted their  population  to  Megalopolis,  Lachmann  (p.  345.   note  3.)  infers  that 
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CHAP,     were  in  a  ruinous  condition.     Yet  with  politic  gene- 
■  rosity  —  for  Sparta  needed  friends  more  than  spoil  — 

he  not  only  spared  persons  and  property,  but  even 
employed  his  men  in  repairing  the  walls.  When  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Polj^ropus,  he  continued  his 
march  toward  Mantinea,  leaving  the  Arcadians  in 
his  rear.  They  soon  followed  in  the  same  track ;  and 
he  might  have  attacked  them  before  they  joined  the 
Mantineans :  some  of  his  council  urged  him  to  do  so; 
but  he  thought  himself  too  near  the  hostile  city,  or 
perhaps,  as  Plutarch  says,  wished  if  possible  to  avoid 
a  battle,  and  therefore  suffered  them  to  effect  the 
junction  unmolested.  He  himself  was  soon  after  re- 
inforced by  the  light  troops  from  Orchomenus,  and  by 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  from  Phlius ;  and  the  enemy 
was  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Argives.  Neither  side 
however  was  willing  to  fight:  Agesilaus,  because  his 
first  care  was  to  husband  the  strength  of  Sparta :  the 
Arcadians,  because  they  expected  soon  to  be  joined 
by  a  Theban  army :  for  they  were  informed  by  the 
Eleans  that  Thebes  had  borrowed  ten  talents  from 
Elis  for  the  purpose  of  the  meditated  expedition. 
Perhaps  the  same  intelligence  increased  the  anxiety 
of  Agesilaus  to  return  home.  But  that  his  retreat 
might  not  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  fear,  he  remained 


Megalopolis  was  not  built  at  this  time.  But  the  fact  only  proves  that  the  settle- 
ment was  not  yet  completed.  It  probably  advanced  by  degrees,  and  may  have 
been  delayed  by  the  troubles  In  Arcadia,  so  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Nevertheless  he  admits  that  Pammenes  was  sent  before,  and  not  (as  stated 
by  Bauch,  Epam.  p.  61.  vrlthout  any  show  either  of  reason  or  authority)  left  be- 
hind by  Epaminondas.  But  Lachmann  has  adopted  a  totally  untenable  arrange- 
ment of  time  for  these  transactions,  making  the  death  of  Jason  to  fall  in  the  year 
371,  and  the  Theban  invasiou  in  the  following  spring.  Hence  he  is  obliged  to 
assign  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  Games  to  the  second  Olympic  year — thus 
practically  refuting  Bohnecke*8  assertion  ( For$chunpeHt  p.  307.),  Tertio  Olymfi- 
adum  anno  Pythia  acta  e§ae  inter  omnts  constat,  nequt  ampliut  nottra  aUate  ea  de  rt 
anUngitur:  but  it  still  remains  certain  that,  as  Mr.  Clinton  observes  (F.  H.  n, 
p.  197.),  "  an  unanswerable  weight  of  evidence  exists  in  fovour  of  the  third  Olym- 
pic year,  rather  than  the  aecond,**  That  the  building  of  Megalopolis  had  been 
begun  before  Agesilaus  took  the  field,  is  proveti  by  the  death  of  Proxenus,  one  of 
the  outitnai  —  so  that  (as  Mr.  Clinton  observes,  F.  H.  370.  b.c.)  th»  daU  of 
Pausaniat  is  periled  by  Xcnuphon, 
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three  days  before  Mantinea,  and  ravaged  the  plain  * :     chap. 
and  then  marched  back  with  the  utmost  speed.     Still  -     ^     - 
the  honour  of  Sparta  had  been  vindicated,  and  the 
Mien  spirits  of  his  countrymen  were  cheered  by  the 
result  of  the  expedition. 

The  Thebans  were  in  fact  advancing  with  a  power-  b.  c.  sto. 
ful  army,  and  not  long  after  joined  the  Arcadians  ^*^^ 
—  who  employed  the  interval  after  the  retreat  of  P«iopoi*. 
Agesilaus  in  an  inroad  into  the  Heraean  territory — 
at  Mantinea.  The  death  of  Jason,  in  the  summer  of 
370,  the  details  of  which  will  be  related  hereafter, 
had  released  Thebes  from  all  uneasiness  on  the  side  of 
Thessaly,  and  left  her  at  liberty  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  which  had  pro- 
bably been  repeated  as  soon  as  Agesilaus  took  the 
field  in  Arcadia.  Some  time  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  taking  advantage  of  this  new  turn  of  affairs, 
to  enlarge  the  Theban  alliance  in  northern  Greece : 
and  the  state  of  the  finances  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  negotiate  the  above-mentioned  loan  from  Elis, 
must  have  created  some  delay  in  the  military  pre- 
parations of  the  Thebans.  But  the  victory  of  Leuctra, 
together  with  Jason's  death,  had  so  completely  changed 
their  position,  that  they  had  now  the  forces  of  almost 
all  northern  Greece,  except  Attica,  at  their  command. 
Even  Phocis,  though  as  hostile  as  ever,  was  compelled 
to  aid  them  against  her  late  allies.  All  the  EubcEan 
towns,  the  Locrians  both  of  the  east  and  west,  the 
Acamanians,  the  Trachinian  Heraclea  and  the  Ma- 
lians  ^  contributed  to  swell  their  army ;  and  Thessaly 
furnished  cavalry  and  targeteers.  The  whole  force 
now  assembled  at  Mantinea  amounted  according  to 
Diodorus  to  60,000,  according  to  Plutarch  to  70,000 
men,  of  whom  40,000  were  heavy-armed.^     The  pro- 

*  natarch.  Ages.  30.,  adds  that  be  took  a  small  town  belonging  to  tbe  Manti- 
•ns.     One  mlgbt  suspect  that  be  bad  only  read  about  Eutca. 

*  Or.  according  to  Xen.  Ages.  xi.  24. ,  Enlanians. 
'Ages.  31. 
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CHAP,     fessed  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  protect  Mantinea, 
XXXIX.    ^^ J  ^g  -^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  longer  in  danger,  and  the  season 

—  it  was  midwinter  —  was  unfavourable  to  military 
operations,  several  of  the  Boeotarchs  proposed  to  march 
home  again.  Moreover  their  tenn  of  office  was  drawing 
near  to  its  close.  On  the  first  of  the  next  month — Bu- 
catius,  nearly  answering  to  January,  and  likewise  the 
first  in  the  Boeotian  calendar  ^  —  they  were  bound  to 
deliver  up  their  authority  to  their  successors,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  was  attached,  perhaps  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  new  democracy,  to  the  violation  of  this  law. 
But  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  there  was 
little  reason  to  apprehend  a  rigorous  interpretation  of 
the  law ;  and  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were 
both  among  the  Boeotarchs,  were  willing  to  take  the 
whole  responsibility  upon  themselves.^  It  has  indeed 
been  thought  incredible  that  an  expedition  could  have 
been  sent  to  such  a  distance,  so  late  in  the  official 
year,  without  some  express  dispensation,  enabling 
the  commanders  to  prolong  the  campaign  either  for  a 
fixed  time,  or  at  their  discretion :  whereas  we  know 
from  the  sequel  that  no  such  dispensation  had  been 
obtained.^      But  without   any  express  provision  to 

'  Plut  Pel.  24.  firiyhs  rou  r§\tvTedov  ^ivotrros  oXiytu  w^pif^aay  ilfjjpeuy  icol  t^p 
dpX^y  I8<i  irafKL\afi€dy€iv  iripovs  €v6vs  l(rrafi4vov  rod  frpirov  fifii^Sy  I)  ^riftrKtiy 
Tols  fi^  wapaHllioyTtiSf  and  25.  rov  y6fiov  KtK^vovros  4v  r^  v/M^y  foiyl  ircyMSowtu  ' 
T^y  Bomrapxio"  irtpots,  hv  BouKdrtoy  ovofui^owri. 

*  Diodorus,  indeed,  xv.  62.,  seems  to  say  that  they  had  been  entrusted,  by  the 
free  consent  of  their  colleagues,  with  the  exclusive  command  of  the  expedition  : 
itpfnfyov  lw\  r^y  ll€\ow6yyri(royf  Boionctpxovyray  *Eircifuy^y9ov  ictd  fl^KoirlBov,  rov-^ 
rots  yhp  ol  ttAAoi  ^uordpx"^  wapcuctx^p^licttfray  iKowrlws  r^s  erparrfyias^  8ti  re 
T^y  (ritywuf  koL  r^y  ky^ptiay  ruy  iLv^pwy.  Mepos  (£pam.  vii.  3.)  says  of  Epami- 
nondas guum  .  .  .  haberet  collegas  duosy  quorum  alter  erat  Ftlopidas :  on  which  Bosius 
remarks,  cUtentm  coilegam  fuiue  Gorgiam  (Oorgidam?)  e  Diodaro  eoUufUur,  but 
gives  no  further  reference.  So  Appian,  Syr.  41.  iioivrdpxfi  ^  OcAoWSf  iral 
ir4pv.     Compare  £lian,  V.  H.  xiii.  42. 

'  Lachmanu,  p.  351.  not  3.  He  supposes  that  Xenophon  has  entirely  omitted 
the  events  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  370,  and  passed  at  once  from  the  winter 
campaign  of  Agesiiaus  to  the  invasion  of  Laconla,  which  took  place,  as  he 
thinks,  a  year  later.  He  imagines  that  the  Theban  army  entered  Peloponnesus 
in  the  spring  of  370,  and  that  Epaminondas  spent  the  whole  of  the  year,  until 
the  winter,  in  organising  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  was  then  preparing  to 
depart,  when  the  Peloponnesian  allies  were  struck  with  the  thought  of  invading 
Laconia.     So  that  they  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  revenge  while  the 
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that  effect,  the  decree  under  which  the  expedition  chap. 
was  undertaken,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  -  ^"^. 
sufScient  sanction  for  the  officers  to  whom  it  was  en- 
trusted, to  continue  their  operations  as  long  as  the 
public  service  might  require,  or  until  they  were  them- 
selves superseded  or  recalled.  And  the  main  question 
was,  what  objects  would  justify  the  extension  of  the 
campaign,  and  an  infringement  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Xenophon  indeed,  who  still  speaks  only  of  the  The- 
bans,  without  naming  any  of  their  great  men,  repre- 
sents them  as  at  first  unanimous  against  a  longer  stay, 
and  as  making  preparations  for  immediate  departure, 
and  only  detained  by  the  persuasion  of  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies,  who  urged  them  to  invade  Laconia. 
But  we  can  more  easily  believe  Plutarch's  statement : 
that  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  no  less  de- 
sirous not  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  of  crushing 
or  humbling  Sparta,  and  indeed  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  had  already  conceived  the  design 
of  the  great  work  which  they  executed  before  they 
withdrew  from  Peloponnesus.  But  it  seems  that 
they  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
their  colleagues,  who  were  disposed  to  exaggerate  the 
obstacles  of  the  Laconian  frontier,  and  the  resistance 
which  they  had  to  expect  when  they  should  have 
crossed  it.  They  expected  to  find  all  the  passes, 
which  were  naturally  difficult,  strongly  guarded,  and 
could  not  at  once  reconcile  themselves  to  the  thought 
of  seeking  an  enemy,  who  till  lately  had  been  deemed 
almost  invincible,  in  his  own  country,  where  he 
would  be  animated  by  the  strongest  motives  to  extra- 
ordinary exertions.  Their  apprehensions  were  only 
overcome  when  they  received  invitations  and  assur- 
ances of  support  from  Laconia  itself,  and  were  en- 

enanj  «is  gtXhaing  his  liirvetts,  and  the  Thebtns  were  contuxniiig  those  of 
Arcadia,  and  tmly  to  have  bethought  themselves  of  striking  the  blow,  when  it  was 
most  difficult  and  basardous,  and  oould  inflict  least  damage. 


Laconbu 
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CHAP,  couraged  by  some  of  the  provincials,  who  came  for 
XXXIX.  ^Yioi  purpose  to  the  camp,  to  expect  that  the  appear- 
ance of  their  army  would  produce  a  general  revolt  of 
the  subject  population,  which  it  was  said  had  already 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  government  when  it 
was  summoned  to  the  defence  of  Sparta.  They  were 
also  informed  that  one  of  the  principal  passes,  which 
led  through  Caryae  and  Sellasia  into  the  vale  of  the 
Eurotas,  was  quite  unguarded ;  and  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Caryae  offered  themselves  as  guides,  and 
were  ready  to  pledge  their  lives  for  the  truth  of  their 
assertions.  The  invasion  was  then  unanimously  re- 
solved upon. 
inTasion  of  To  distract  the  enemy's  attention,  and  to  accelerate 
"'"" "  their  own  movements,  the  invaders  divided  their  forces 
so  as  to  penetrate  into  Laconia  simultaneously  by 
different  routes.  Xenophon  speaks  only  of  two  divi- 
sions, that  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  to  take  the  road 
which  led  through  Caryae  into  the  valley  of  the  CEnus, 
and  that  of  the  Arcadians,  who  were  to  cross  the 
border  more  to  the  west  and  to  traverse  the  district 
called  Sciritis.  But  from  Diodorus  we  learn  that 
there  were  two  other  divisions,  consisting  one  of  the 
Argives,  the  other  of  the  Eleans;  and  though  he  has  not 
very  distinctly  described  their  lines  of  march,  it  seems 
clear  that  they  formed  the  two  wings  of  the  invading 
army,  the  Argives  making  a  circuit  which  brought 
them  through  the  Thyreatis  over  Mount  Pamon,  the 
Eleans  one  by  which  they  were  led  into  the  upper  vale 
of  the  Eurotas.  Sellasia  was  the  place  of  rendezvous 
appointed  for  all  the  four  divisions.  The  Thebans 
and  the  Eleans  appear  to  have  met  with  no  resistance. 
The  Argives  found  the  passes  guarded  by  a  body  of 
troops  consisting  partly  of  Boeotian  refugees,  com- 
manded by  a  Spartan  named  Alexander,  who  how- 
ever was  overpowered,  and  fell  with  200  of  his  men. 
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The  pass  of  the  Sciritis  might  also  have  been  oocapied,  chap. 
and  from  its  natural  strength  it  was  believed  that  the  ^"^^' 
Arcadians  would  never  have  been  able  to  force  it; 
but  Ischolaus,  a  Spartan  who  was  posted  near  it  at 
the  village  of  lum  with  a  garrison  of  neodamode 
troops,  and  about  400  of  the  exiled  Tegeans,  instead 
of  securing  the  pass,  determined  to  make  his  stand  in 
the  village,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  slain  with  almost  every  one  of  his  men.  The 
four  divisions  then  effected  their  junction  without 
farther  opposition,  and  after  having  plundered  and 
burnt  Sellasia,  descended  to  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  encamped  in  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  the  entrance 
of  the  plain  of  Sparta.  The  next  day  they  pursued 
their  march  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
was  swollen  by  the  winter  rains,  until  they  reached 
the  bridge  which  crossed  it  directly  over  against  the 
city.  A  body  of  heavy-armed  which  appeared  on  the 
other  side  deterred  them  from  attempting  the  pas- 
sage, and  they  proceeded,  still  keeping  the  left  bank, 
to  plunder  and  destroy  the  dwellings  which  were 
thickly  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
and  which  from  Xenophon's  description,  who  says 
they  were  full  of  good  things,  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly*  villas  of  the  more  opulent  Spartans,  and  were 
probably  better  stored  and  furnished  than  their  houses 
in  the  town.  It  was  the  first  time  that  fires  kindled 
by  a  hostile  army  had  ever  been  seen  from  Sparta^ 
since  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Dorian  race ; 
and  the  grief  and  consternation  excited  by  the  spec- 
tacle in  the  women,  and  the  elder  part  of  the  men, 
were  proportioned  not  merely  to  its  strangeness,  but  to 
the  pride  and  confidence  with  which  the  traditions  of 
80  many  centuries  had  taught  them  to  regard  their 
soil  as  inviolate,  and  their  city,  though  unwalled,  as 
impregnable.  To  some  it  might  have  occurred  to  i-e- 
flect,  that  this  humiliating  calamity  was  the  direct 


Sparta. 
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result  of  that  oppressive  and  faithless  policy  by  which 
Sparta  had  so  often  trampled  on  the  rights  of  weaker 
states. 
Danger  of         The  danger  which  threatened  the  state  was  indeed 
""  sufficient  to  have  shaken  any  ordinary  courage.     A 

handful  of  Spartans  was  the  only  force  that  could  be 
securely  relied  on  for  the  defence  of  an  open  city, 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  ground,  against  the 
mighty  host  which  was  now  separated  from  it  only 
by  the  river.  The  subject  population,  free  and  servile, 
was  in  part  at  least  either  in  declared  revolt,  refusing 
to  obey  the  requisitions  of  the  government,  or  noto- 
riously disaffected.  And  the  recollection  of  Cinadon's 
plot  might  suggest  suspicions  —  as  the  event  proved, 
not  unfounded  —  of  disloyalty  even  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  class.  But  however  faithful  they 
might  be  to  one  another,  the  terror  of  some,  and  the 
rashness  of  others,  might  in  a  moment  defeat  every 
precaution,  and  involve  the  whole  in  ruin.  In  this 
emergency  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Agesilaus,  the 
man  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  to  draw 
down  the  disaster  on  his  country,  but  now  her  last 
hope  and  stay.  As  he  was  fiiUy  aware  of  the  danger, 
so  he  clearly  perceived  the  course  which  could  alone 
afford  a  prospect  of  deliverance.  To  remain  strictly 
on  the  defensive,  and  in  case  of  an  attack  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  of 
the  position  of  the  streets  and  buildings  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  maintain 
tranquillity  and  obedience  within,  was  all  that  was 
left  to  be  done,  and  this,  with  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, demanded  all  his  abilities.  The  Spartans,  when 
distributed  over  the  wide  range  which  they  had  to 
defend,  made  so  poor  a  show,  that  the  government 
thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  an  expedient  which 
had  been  adopted  before  on  less  urgent  occasions :  to 
arm  as  many  of  the  helots  as  could  be  induced  to 
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enlist  by  a  promise  of  emancipation.  And  notwith- 
standing the  atrocious  purpose  which  had  been  cloaked 
by  a  similar  proposal  in  former  times,  more  than  6000 
volunteers  now  presented  themselves.  Their  services 
were  accepted  with  trembling,  and  employed  with 
continued  distrust  until  the  arrival  of  some  foreign 
auxiliaries  gave  a  little  more  security  to  the  govern- 
ment. Not  many  days  after,  a  small  force  —  probably 
less  than  6000  strong  —  collected  from  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  Pellene,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and 
Hdia,  having  been  transported  in  succession  over  the 
Argolic  gulf  to  BrasisB  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  crossed 
the  mountains,  and,  though  the  enemy  was  encamped 
only  two  or  three  miles  off,  made  its  way  into  the 
city. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  invading  army,  having  ra- 
vaged the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  till  it  came  over 
against  AmyclsB,  then  crossed  the  river,  and  turned 
its  front  towards  Sparta.  As  the  greatest  breadth  of 
the  plain  lies  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of  Tay- 
getus,  still  more  spoil  was  found  here  than  on  the 
other  side,  and  this  with  the  greater  part  of  the  allies 
was  the  single  object  of  attention.  The  Theban 
generals  alone  appear  to  have  been  able  to  prevent 
their  troops  from  ranging  at  large  in  quest  of  plunder, 
and  to  have  taken  precautions  against  a  surprise  from 
the  city.  What  Epaminondas  most  desired  was  to 
draw  the  enemy  into  an  engagement,  and  he  is  said 
to  ihave  tried  the  effect  of  a  taunting  challenge  on 
Agesilaus,  whose  temper  was  not  always  proof  against 
provocation.  But  on  this  occasion  he  controlled  his 
own  feelings,  and  calmed  the  general  excitement  by 
his  authority  and  example.  When  this  attempt  failed, 
and  the  sight  of  the  devastation  committed  for  three 
or  four  days  by  the  invaders,  did  not  rouse  the  Spar- 
tans from  their  defensive  attitude,  the  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  advance  towards  the  city,  perhaps  in  the 

VOL.  V.  K 
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CHAP,     hope  that  a  skirmish  might  ensue,  and  become  the 


XXXIX. 


occasion  of  a  general  action.  If  indeed  we  may  not 
conjecture  a  deeper  design,  and  suppose  that  this 
movement  was  concerted  with  a  disaffected  party 
within,  which  at  least  seems  to  have  seized  this  op- 
portunity  of  declaring  itself,  in  a  manner  which  at 
any  other  juncture,  or  without  some  understanding 
with  the  enemy,  would  appear  to  have  been  strangely 
imprudent.  The  Spartans  had  a  small  body  of  cavalry, 
very  inferior  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  condition, 
to  that  of  the  allies ;  it  was  however  drawn  up  on  the 
level  south  of  the  city.  Its  appearance  served  rather 
to  heighten  than  to  check  the  confidence  of  the  as- 
sailants. But  an  adjacent  building,  which  was  conse- 
crated by  tradition  as  the  house  of  the  tutelary  Twins, 
concealed  about  300  of  the  young  Spartan  infantry, 
who,  when  the  enemy  drew  neap,  started  from  their 
ambush  to  support  the  charge  which  was  made  at  the 
same  time  by  their  own  cavalry.  This  unexpected 
attack  threw  the  advancing  squadrons  into  confusion, 
and  though  they  were  pursued  but  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, they  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  the  Theban 
phalanx,  and  even  a  part  of  the  infantry  were  so 
much  alarmed  by  their  flight,  as  to  begin  a  hasty 
retreat.  It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion,  while  the 
allies  were  advancing,  that  a  band  of  about  200  men, 
who  had  for  the  most  part  been  long  suspected  by  the 
government,  occupied  the  Issorium,  one  of  the  heights 
on  the  skirt  of  the  town  toward  the  river.  As  they 
had  received  no  orders,  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
acting  with  treasonable  designs ;  and  some  proposed 
that  they  should  be  forthwith  dislodged  by  force, 
conipincf  Agesilaus  however  thought  it  more  prudent,  as  the 
^^^^  extent  of  the  conspiracy  was  not  known,  to  try  a 
milder  course,  and  going  up  to  the  place  with  a  single 
attendant,  affected  to  believe  that  they  had  mistaken 
his  orders,  and  directed  them  to  station  themselves  in 
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different  quarters.  They  obeyed,  thinking  that  they  chap. 
had  escaped  detection :  but  fifteen  of  them  were  .™^. 
arrested  by  the  orders  of  Agesilaus,  and  put  to  death 
without  form  of  trial  in  the  night.  The  suppression 
of  this  attempt  may  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  an- 
other more  dangerous  conspiracy,  in  which  a  number 
of  Spartans  were  implicated.  They  were  arrested  in 
a  house  where  they  held  clandestine  meetings.  The 
clearer  their  guilt,  the  more  dangerous  it  probably 
appeared  to  bring  them  to  trial:  yet  there  was  no 
power  in  the  state  which  could  legsdly  put  a  Spartan 
to  death  without  one.  Even  the  authority  of  the 
ephors  had  never  yet  been  carried  so  far.  They  de-  * 
termined  however,  after  a  consultation  with  Agesilaus, 
to  dispense  with  legal  forms  \  and  the  prisoners  were 
delivered  to  a  secret  execution.  The  desertions  which 
took  place  among  the  helots  and  the  Laconian  troops 
were  carefully  concealed  from  public  knowledge :  but 
this  may  not  indicate  their  frequency,  so  much  as  the 
vigilance  of  Agesilaus. 

The  reports  brought  to  the  camp  of  the  allies  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  Sparta,  did  not  encourage 
Epaminondas  to  repeat  the  attempt  in  which  the 
cavalry  had  been  repulsed,  or  to  prolong  his  stay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  An  account  which 
gained,  some  credence  in  later  times,  that  he  withdrew 
his  forces  against  the  judgement  of  his  colleagues,  not 
because  he  despaired  of  success,  but  because  he  thought 
it  inexpedient  for  the  interest  of  Thebes  that  Sparta 
should  be  completely  crushed  *,  is  not  so  improbable 
in  itself,  as  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  conduct 
in  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Laconia.     But  if  there 

*  This  is  the  occasion  to  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  I 
beUere  the  proposal  of  Agesilaus  (Plut  Ages.  30. )  that  the  laws  should  be  allowed 
to  sleep  fbr  one  daj,  but  should  remain  in  force  ever  after,  ought  to  be  referred.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  Flutarch  assigns  it,  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  particu- 
lar daj  could  be  meant,  or  how  Agesilaus  should  have  been  led  to  use  such  a 
phnae. 

■  Poiycn.  iL  S.  5. 
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was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question  among  the 
Boeotarchs,  we  should  the  less  need  absolutely  to  reject 
the  anecdote,  that  Agesilaus  offered  ten  talents  —  the 
sum  borrowed  from  Elis  —  as  the  price  of  their  de- 
parture.* Theopompus,  the  only  voucher  whom 
Plutarch  could  find  for  this  fact,  had  heard  Phrixus 
named  as  the  bearer  of  the  money.  Epaminondas 
directed  his  march  southward,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
vale  of  the  Eurotas  as  far  as  the  coast.  Some  un- 
walled  towns  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  an  as- 
sault was  made  for  three  successive  days  on  Gythium, 
the  naval  arsenal  of  Sparta,  but  without  success.  If 
•it  was  the  design  of  Epaminondas  to  take  advantage 
of  the  discontent  which  was  supposed  to  prevail  in 
the  subject  population  toward  the  government,  to 
effect  a  permanent  revolution,  the  devastation  com- 
mitted by  his  allies,  which  he  was  probably  unable  to 
restrain,  must  have  tended  to  counteract  it.  He  was 
joined,  Xenophon  says,  by  some  of  the  provincials ; 
but  the  majority  must  have  looked  upon  the  invaders 
as  enemies.  Their  stay  was  protracted  for  some 
weeks.^  At  length  the  Peloponnesian  troops  began 
to  withdraw  with  their  booty,  leaving  the  country 
almost  exhausted.  The  growing  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, and  diminution  of  numbers,  combined  with 
the  hardships  of  the  season,  would  have  admonished 
Epaminondas  to  retire,  even  if,  as  Xenophon  would 
lead  his  readers  to  suppose,  his  only  business,  after 
recrossing  the  border,  had  been  to  march  homeward.* 


*  Plut  Ag.  32.  Theopompus  seems  at  least  to  have  related  the  anecdote  quite 
gravely,  though  Bauch  (Epam.  p.  49.)  suspects  a  sarcastic  alluskm,  the  point  of 
which  I  am  unahle  to  discover. 

'  Sievers  (p.  270. )  having  related  the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Sparta,  statrs 
that  the  Theban  army  had  now  been  three  months  in  Laconia. 

'  Sievers  (p.  271.)  and  Bauch  (  Rpaminondtu,  p.  49.)  seem  to  suppose  that  he 
marched  directly  from  the  coast  of  Laconia  Into  Messenia.  Dlodorus  however 
the  only  author  who  gives  any  hint  as  to  the  road  which  he  took  —  represents  him 
as  first  retreating  into  Arcadia  (xv.  65.  imx&fnnrw  tU  rV  *A^a8te^)  and  then 
(c.  66. )  deliberating  with  the  Arcadians  on  the  founding  of  Messene.  Lachmann, 
p.  361.,  infers  flrom  Pausan.  ix.  14.  6.  that  he  left  by  fiur  the  greater  part  of  his 
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But  the  historian,  professing  to  mention  all  the  chap. 
motives  which  induced  the  Thebans  to  quit  Laconia, 
has  carefully  suppressed  the  main  object  which 
Epaminondas  had  in  view,  and  which  he  accomplished 
during  his  stay  in  the  peninsula.  He*  meditated  a 
blow  much  more  destructive  to  the  power  and  pros- 
perity of  Sparta  than  the  invasion  of  her  territory. 
His  design  was  to  deprive  her  of  Messenia,  to  collect 
the  Messenians  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  and  to 
found  a  new  city  where  they  might  maintain  their 
independence.  He  had  already  sent  to  the  various 
regions  in  which  the  remains  of  the  heroic  people 
were  scattered,  to  invite  them  to  return  to  their 
ancient  home.  After  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  those  who  had  found  refuge  in  Naupactus  were 
expelled  by  their  triumphant  enemy.  A  part  betook 
themselves  to  their  kinsmen  in  Rhegium  and  Messana ; 
and  after  Messana  had  been  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians,  600  of  them  were  settled  by  Dio- 
nysius  in  the  restored  city.  But  the  jealousy  of 
Sparta  induced  him  soon  after  to  transplant  them  to  a 
site  on  the  north  coast,  in  the  territory  of  Abacoenum, 
where  they  founded  a  town  named  Tyndaris,  which, 
through  a  liberal  communication  of  the  suffrage,  soon 
numbered  upwards  of  5000  freemen.*  The  greater 
number  however  crossed  over  to  Africa,  in  compliance 
with  a  timely  invitation  which  they  received  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Euesperis,  one  of  the  Cyrenaic  cities, 
who,  pressed  by  the  assaults  of  their  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, sent  to  Greece  to  collect  new  settlers.  Pausanias 


Army  behind  in  Laconim,  to  continue  their  ravages  there  while  he  foonded  Messene. 
But  wliat  Pftutanlas  says  {4y  roirrtf  9k  ol  r&tf  ^rfitdon^  o^/ifiaxot  icar4Tp€xoy  9uurK^- 
o^hrr^s  xipwf  r^v  Aaucwruciiy,  «ra2  1i(nra(oy  rd  i^  ainiis)  nuiy  very  well  refer  to  ex- 
cunions  made  flrom  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  at  Messene.  Why,  in  either 
case,  this  should  have  induced  Epaminondas  to  hasten  his  return  (roDro  *Eva- 
lumM^  wap4crrfaw  M0-«  QrficUovs  is  Bou^ky  dvoToytiy)  is  not  so  clear. 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  78.  gtmitUH^  Laeone  T^daru  attoOeiu  aue.  Sil  It  xiv.  207. 
Illustrated  by  the  coins,  which  exhibit  Castor  and  Pollux.  See  Burmann  on  IXnt- 
vllle's  SicuU,  p.  417. 
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CHAP,  intimates  that  some  had  already  arrived  in  Pelo- 
^"^^^^.  ponnesus,  and  were  consulted  by  Epaminondas  on  the 
site  of  the  city  which  he  was  about  to  build  for  them.* 
It  is  however  hardly  credible  that  he  was  himself  un- 
decided on  that  point,  or  that  he  ever  turned  his 
thoughts  with  this  view  to  Andania  or  (Echalia. 
Ithome  was  recommended,  at  once  by  the  most  ani- 
miating  recollections,  and  by  the  advantages  of  its 
strong  and  central  position ;  and  the  western  slope  of 
the  ridge  on  which  the  ancient  stronghold  stood,  was 
selected  for  the  new  city,  Messene.  The  foundations 
were  laid  with  the  utmost  solemnity ;  and  if  we  may 
trust  Pausanias,  Epaminondas  on  this  occasion  did 
not  disdain  to  practise  a  pious  fraud,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  undertaking  was  sanctioned  by 
the  will  of  the  gods.  We  read  of  visions  in  which  the 
priestly  hero  Caucon  appeared,  first  to  him  and  then 
to  Epiteles,  the  commander  of  the  Argive  forces  ^,  and 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  metal  roll,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  liturgical  forms  which  Caucon 
was  said  to  have  brought  from  Eleusis  into  Messenia. 
It  was  believed  to  have  been  buried  at  mount  Ithome 
by  Aristomenes,  when  he  found  that  the  end  of  his 
struggle  was  approaching,  in  conformity  to  an  ancient 
prophecy,  as  a  pledge  vouchsafed  by  the  gods,  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  kept  secret  until  the  destined 
hour  arrived  for  the  restoration  of  his  country.  The 
name  of  Aristomenes  was  invoked  with  peculiar 
veneration,  not  only  by  the  Messenians,  but  by  the 

'  IV.  26.  6.  Lachmann  (p.  362.)  charges  Pausanias  with  inconsistency  in 
stating  that  Eiwminondas  peopled  the  new  city  exclusively  with  Messenians  brought 
from  foreign  parts,  and  yet  supposing  that  he  had  not  sent  tor  them  before  he 
entered  Messenia.  And  he  refers  to  Bianso  (Sparta  m.  2.  p.  80.),  who  certainly 
appears  to  have  understood  Pausanias  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  language  of 
Pausanias  (iv.  26.  6.  ^  At{neTpois  ol  Briicudi  pwutriK&r^s  iiyy4\ous  is  'Itb^W  rt  tmt 
"XiKtXlaM  Koi  wofA  robs  Evc<nr»p(raf  &ir«(rrcAAoy)  b  at  least  applicable  to  a  much 
earlier  period. 

•  Paus.  IV.  26.  7.  'EiriT^Xci  r^  Alcrxbvv'  (rrpaerny^u^  W  airriuf  ol  'Apyuoi  rir 
•E»«t^Xi»v  fcol  Mw<Himiy  iafoucl(€w  9ifnprro.  From  this  Lachmann  (p.  361.)  con- 
cludes that  Epiteles  was  deputed  for  this  purpose,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Argive 
contingent  remained  in  Laconia. 
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Greeks  of  every  race  who  took  part  in  -the  founding:     chap. 

XXXIX 

of  the  city ;  and  the  victory  of  Leuctra  was,  now  '- 

perhaps  for  the  first  time,  ascribed  to  his  supernatural 
interposition.  But  though  Epaminondas  did  not 
neglect  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  pious  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  he  at  least  paid  equal  attention  to  all  the 
material  means  of  securing  the  duration  of  his  work. 
The  most  judicious  use  was  made  of  the  natural  ad-  rounding 
vantages  of  the  site ;  the  most  approved  architects  of  <^^"^°*- 
the  day  were  employed  upon  the  plan,  and  the  most 
skilful  workmen  in  the  execution ;  aud  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Messene,  which  some  centuries  later  excited 
the  admiration  of  Pausanias,  are  still  found  to  justify 
his  praise  by  the  solid  and  beautiful  masonry  of  the 
remains  which  are  yet  standing. 

The  population  of  the  new  capital  undoubtedly 
did  not  consist  wholly  of  the  Messenians  who  were  re- 
called from  foreign  lands  by  the  invitation  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  though  we  do  not  perceive  so  great  a  diffi- 
culty as  some  authors  have  found  in  adopting  the 
statement  of  Pausanias,  which  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  they  had  already  returned  to  Peloponnesus  when 
the  first  stone  of  Messene  was  laid.  This  indeed 
would  be  scarcely  possible,  if  the  design  of  building 
the  city  had  first  occurred  to  the  Theban  general 
after  he  entered  Peloponnesus.  But  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  had  been  long  meditating  it,  and  per- 
haps he  had  formed  it  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
That  event  may  have  excited  hopes  in  the  Messe- 
nian  helots  of  recovering  their  independence,  and 
their  wishes  may  have  been  secretly  communicated 
to  the  Theban  government.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Arcadians  would  confirm  them  in  their  projects,  and 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  might  easily  suggest 
the  thought  of  a  new  Messenian  capital  to  Epami- 
nondas.    We  do  not  indeed  venture  with  a  modem 
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historian  ^  to- interpret  a  vague,  and  certainly  hyper- 
bolical, expression  of  Xenophon's,  into  an  intimation 
that  a  general  insurrection  had  taken  place  in  Mes- 
senia  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  but  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  Messenian  helots  broke  out 
into  open  revolt  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Theban  army  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  their 
envoys  were  among  the  most  urgent  in  exciting 
Epaminondas  to  invade  Laconia.  They  no  doubt 
contributed  the  largest  share  to  the  population  of 
Messene ;  whether  they  were  admitted  to  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  Naupactian  exiles,  who,  as  they 
were  singularly  tenacious  of  their  Dorian  dialect  and 
customs,  probably  included  many  Dorian  families,  is 
a  different  question.  It  seems  at  least  clear  from  the 
accounts  of  Diodorus  and  Pausanias,  that  they  were 
considered  as  the  core  of  the  colony,  though  the 
Spartans  always  affected  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  mere 
mass  of  revolted  helots.^  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  remark  of  Polybius  ^  —  that  the  de- 
mocratical  equality  which  was  established  at  a  later 
period  at  Messene  gave  great  offence  to  the  old  citi- 
zens —  except  on  the  supposition  that  its  institutions 
were  from  the  beginning  aristocratical.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  prevalence  of  democratical  principles 
in  the  states  of  the  Theban  confederacy  —  the  dis- 
tinction which  must  have  been  felt  between  men  who 
had  been  lately  serfs,  and  men  who  had  been  always 


'  Mansot  lu.  2.  p.  80.  It  is,  it  must  be  observed,  in  a  passage  where  XenopboB 
is  merely  alluding  to  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Laconia,  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  eulogising  the  Phliasians,  that  he  uses  the  expression  iwoarSf- 
TWf  wJanrnv  rwv  EiAc^wir.  In  his  own  direct  narrative  of  the  same  occurrencct 
he  had  already  informed  u^  that  the  helots  were  so  fkr  fron^  having  all  revolted,  that 
they  were  invited  by  the  government  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  regular  infimtrj, 
and  accepted  its  offers  with  great  willingness. 

•  Isocr.  Archid. 

'  vii.  10.  Oifoiff  ^ftoKpcerlas  vapk  rois  MHnrififlou,  md  rwy  fdw  i^ioKijmm 
hi^pAv  wt^tvyaHwfihmyj  rm¥  Ik  KorauctKXfipovxilfcSTtttf  riu  roimnf  oitclaa  hrucptt- 
roOrrup  t^j  ToArrfior  9verxtptit  ^i^pov  r^v  roOran^  Un/yopUof  ol  fihams  T«r 
^oW  ToArrwr. 
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free,  might  have  been  universally  admitted  as  a  suffi-  chap. 
cient  ground  of  a  political  inequality  between  the  two  ■  ^  - 
classes.  The  Messenian  Gorgus,  whom  Polybius  de- 
scribes as  distinguished  among  his  fellow-citizens  by 
his  birth  and  his  wealth,  as  well  as  by  the  prizes 
which  he  gained  in  the  national  games  ^,  reminds  us 
by  his  name  of  the  son  of  Aristomenes,  who  led  the 
colony  to  Rhegium ;  and  it  may  safely  be  presumed 
that  families  which  traced  their  descent  to  the  com- 
panions of  that  hero  and  of  his  sons,  were  viewed  in 
a  very  different  light  from  those  which  had  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,  and  had  been  degraded  by  ages  of 
servitude.^ 

If  there  was  a  privileged  class  of  this  kind,  it  pro- 
bably enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  in  the  distribution 
of  the  territory.  But  however  this  may  have  been, 
all  the  lands  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spartans,  now  undoubtedly  became  the  property 
of  their  cultivators  and  the  other  new  settlers.  This 
portion  probably  included  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  inland  districts.  Those  which  belonged  to  the 
subject-freemen,  which  lay  chiefly  near  the  coast,  con- 
tinued perhaps  to  be  held  on  the  same  terms  as  under 
the  preceding  government.  But  the  whole  country 
was  not  immediately  recovered  from  the  dominion  of 
Sparta.  Some  of  the  towns  were  guarded  by  Lace- 
daemonian garrisons.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  with 
Asine ;  though  Pausanias  says  that  the  Dryopes  were 
permitted  to  retain  it,  because  they  had  refused  to 
aid  the  Spartans  in  the  second  Messenian  war  ^ ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  rely  with  perfect  confidence  on  a 
statement — otherwise  probable  enough  —  of  the  same 
author :  that  the  Nauplians,  who  prudently  propiti- 

■  Polyb.  m.  10.  2.  Probably  the  son  of  Eucletus,  whose  statue  at  Olympla  Is 
mcntioDed  by  Paosanias,  ti.  14.  11. 

'  Niebobr  however  expressed  we  believe  the  common  opinion  when  he  observed 
of  Messene  :    Sparta  had  now  a  purely  democratical  people  by  her  tide, 

*  IV.  27.  a     Compare  iv.  15.  8. 
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CHAP,  ated  the  new  lords  of  the  soil  with  presents  and  pro- 
.  ^^^^\  fessions  of  loyalty,  were  left  in  possession  of  Methone. 
Within  a  certain  distance  from  these  towns  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  would  remain  unchanged.  But 
there  Avas  apparently  nothing  to  prevent  the  rest  of 
the  country,  including  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  the 
valleys  to  the  west,  the  Macaria,  —  in  a  word,  the 
largest  and  richest  part  of  the  territory — from  being 
occupied  by  the  Messenians,  >vith  no  other  molesta- 
tion than  an  occasional  foray  from  the  Laconian 
border.^ 

When  the  fortifications  of  Messene  had  been  carried 
so  far,  that  the  presence  of  the  anny  was  no  longer 
needed,  Epaminondas,  leaving  a  garrison  there,  began 
his  march  homeward.  The  founding  of  Messene  is 
so  coupled  with  the  settlement  of  Megalopolis  in  the 
accounts  of  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and  other  writers  % 
that  we  may  infer  that  he  did  not  pass  through  Ar- 
cadia Avithout  contributing  some  important  assistance 
to  the  latter  work,  which  was  still  in  progress,  and  it 
was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  he  endeavoured  to 
impress  the  two  cities  with  the  urgent  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  closest  union  with  one  another  as  their 
surest  safeguard  against  the  conmion  enemy.^     An 

*  Niebuhr  (  On  the  Age  of  Scylax^  in  the  Philological  Museum,  i.  p.  258.)  ob- 
serves :  **  Notwithstanding  the  founding  of  the  new  city  of  Messene  in  OU  102.  4. 
Asine  was  a  Laconian  town  four  years  after ;  and  thus  it  is  termed  by  Scyiaz, 
p.  16.,  along  with  Messene.  Most  probably  these,  as  well  as  the  other  towns  on 
the  coast,  continued  till  much  later  under  the  power  of  the  Spartans.  It  b  a 
great  mistalce  to  suppose  that  the  Messenians,  on  being  re-establbhed  as  m  people 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  took  immediate  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  territory  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Megalopolis^  that  is, 
for  the  first  forty  years  of  their  political  existence,  their  state  assuredly  did  not 
extend  beyond,  but  exactly  so  fiur  as  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Scyiaz,  who  must 
have  written  during  the  period  when  their  territory  was  still  exceedingly  small.'* 
I  must  own  that  this  last  phrase,  even  when  applied  to  the  very  commencement  of 
the  new  state,  appears  to  me  an  exaggeration.  I  conceive  that  from  the  beginning 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  territory  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Messenians.  But  Schoemann  (in  Zimmermanna  ZeiUekriJt,  1842,  p.  641.) 
likewise  observes  that,  until  the  battle  of  Megalopolis,  the  Messenians  probably 
occupied  —  beside  the  district  adjacent  to  the  new  capital — only  the  parts  of  Mes> 
senia  remote  from  Laconia,  which  contained  few  Spartan  properties 

«  Plut.  Pel.  24.  Paus.  ix.  14.  4,  5.   iElian,  V.  H.  xiii.  42. 

'  Poiyb.  IV.  32.  idw  6pw  Mtaaritflois  teat  MtytUiawoKlrau  ikwiia  tov  SvMurftu 
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nemy  however  still  awaited  him  at  the  Isthmus.  In  chap. 
heir  distress  the  Spartans  had  applied  for  succour  to  ■  "^^^. 
\.thens :  and  their  ambassadors  were  accompanied  by 
jnvoys  from  the  Peloponnesian  states  which  still  ad- 
lered  to  them,  among  whom  those  of  Corinth  and 
?hlius  appear  to  have  supported  their  request  with 
he  greatest  earnestness.  They  appealed  to  the  gene- 
•osity,  to  the  jealousy,  to  the  fears,  and  the  hopes  of 
he  Athenians.  Some  discussion  arose  in  the  assembly 
IS  to  the  right  or  obligation  of  interference.  The 
conduct  of  the  Mantineans  in  the  civil  war  of  Tegea 
vas  regarded  in  various  lights :  by  some  as  an  un- 
ustifiable  aggression,  by  others  as  a  rightful  defence 
)f  the  aggrieved  democratical  party ;  and,  according 
o  these  different  views,  the  Spartan  invasion  of  Man- 
inea,  which  had  provoked  the  retaliation  of  the 
\.rcadians,  was  either  condemned  as  an  encroachment 
m  the  rights  of  an  independent  state,  or  vindicated 
LS  an  act  permitted  and  even  required  by  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  last  congress,  and  which  there- 
ore  entitled  Sparta  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians.  The 
!k>rinthian  envoy  observed,  that  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  might  be  on  this  question,  the  Thebans 
lad  at  least  been  guilty  of  an  unprovoked  aggression 
oward  his  own  city,  having  in  their  passage  through 
ts  territory  committed  various  acts  of  wanton  hos- 
ility.  But  there  was  already  a  general  disposition 
mong  the  people,  if  not  in  favour  of  Sparta,  yet 
trongly  adverse  to  Thebes.  The  assembly,  after 
laving  heard  the  ambassadors,  would  not  listen  to 
ny  arguments  on  the  other  side,  but  decreed  that 
he  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth  should  march  to 
he  relief  of  Sparta,  and  appointed  Iphicrates  to  the 
ommand.  An  army  was  immediately  raised;  and 
he  troops  are  described  by  Xenophon  as  so  zealous 

'fU9€tU  T^y  tdnth  X^9^  "^^^  tXc(«  x9^^^  ^^  avfju^porfiaamts  irard  r^  *Eira- 
«^r8ov  7ViifAi|9,  irarr^t  Koiftov  iral  Tpdy/ioros  ^Xwrrai  Koumwuv  iAA^Aoit  ikif- 
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CHAP,     in  tlie  cause,  that  they  murmured  because  Iphicrates 
■  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Corinth.     But  when  they 

resumed  their  march,  expecting,  the  historian  says,  to 
be  led  to  some  glorious  action,  no  such  result  ensued. 
It  seems  that  Iphicrates  had  no  wish  to  seek  the 
enemy,  and,  perhaps  having  heard  that  Sparta  was 
freed  from  immediate  danger,  he  contented  himself 
with  attacking  some  places  in  Arcadia,  either  for  the 
sake  of  plunder  or  in  the  hope  that  this  diversion 
might  hasten  the  enemy's  retreat  from  Laconia.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  operations  produced  any 
Betreatof  effcct  on  thosc  of  the  Theban  army.'  When  Epami- 
the  T  e-  nondas  began  to  move  toAvard  the  Isthmus,  he  posted 
himself  there  to  guard  the  passes  at  the  southern 
extremity :  but  either  through  some  oversight  which 
Xenophon  notices  with  evident  surprise  as  an  extra- 
ordinary failure  of  his  military  skill,  or  designedly  ^  he 
left  the  most  convenient  of  them  —  that  on  the  side  of 
Cenchreae  —  open ;  and  the  Thebans  penetrated  with- 
out any  opposition  to  the  Isthmus.  A  body  of  cavalry, 
which  was  sent  to  observe  their  movements,  and 
which,  Xenophon  saya,  was  larger  than  that  purpose 
required,  though  insufficient  for  any  other,  approached 
so  near  as  to  be  drawn  into  a  skirmish,  and  lost  some 
men  in  its  retreat.  With  this  little  advantage  over 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  only  power  which  could 
now  be  considered  as  a  rival  to  Thebes,  Epaminondas 
concluded  this  memorable  campaign.  On  his  way 
home  he  is  said  to  have  turned  aside  from  the  direct 
road,  and  to  have  approached  the  walls  of  Athens,  in 

*  Tet  it  is  rather  for  want  of  better  authority  to  confirm  it,  than  on  account  of 
Its  intrinsic  improbability,  that  I  hesitate  to  admit  the  assertion  of  Nepoe,  Iphicr. 
II.  6. :  that  the  expedition  of  Iphicrates  caused  the  Thebans  to  withdraw  from 
before  Sparta.  Diodorus  (zv.  65.)  says  that  the  Athenians  were  too  late  {vortpnt- 
K6Tts  r&tf  Koifwv)  :  meaning  apparently  too  late  to  save  LaoonU  from  deyastatioo. 
Xenophon  has  left  the  movements  of  Iphicrates  in  great  obscurity,  thivugh  bis 
desire  to  keep  clear  of  all  allusions  to  the  foundation  of  Mesaene. 

'  As  Sievers  suspects,  p.  275. 
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the  hope  perhaps  of  provoking  an  engagement ;  but     chap. 
he  seems  to  have  found  the  Athenians  too  well  ad-  .^^f"^'^ 
vised,  or  too  conscious  of  their  weakness  >,  and  he 
continued  his  march  to  Thebes  without  interruption. 

When  the  victorious  generals,  on  their  return  to  Triai  of 
Thebes,  appeared  in  the  assembly  to  render  an  ac-  Jp|^*°o'»- 
count  to  their  fellow- citizens  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  their  office,  and  had  employed 
the  forces  placed  under  their  command :  when  they 
related  how,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  they  had 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  Thebes  by  the  distress  and 
humiliation  of  her  oppressor,  had  erected  a  solid  bar- 
rier against  future  encroachments  of  Spartan  am- 
bition, and  had  established  the  ascendancy  of  Thebes 
on  an  immovable  basis,  they  were  no  doubt  greeted 
with  loud  and  unanimous  applause :  and  it  must  have 
required  some  hardihood,  as  well  as  malignity,  ta 
assail  them  in  the  very  capacity  in  which  they  had 
achieved  such  glorious  triumphs,  and  had  conferred 
such  signal  benefits  on  their  country.  Still  the  law 
which  limited  the  duration  of  their  office  was  clear, 
and,  as  we  find  it  reported,  qualified  by  no  excep- 
tions ;  that  they  had  violated  it,  was  an  unquestion- 
able fact;  and  one  Menecleidas  came  fon\^ard  to 
prosecute  them  on  this  ground.  He  was  a  man  of 
eminent  rhetorical  ability,  the  more  distinguished  per- 
haps by  its  rarity  at  Thebes.  He  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  liberation  of  the  city,  having  been  one  of 
the  band  which  met  at  Charon's  house.  But  the 
superior  influence  and  reputation  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas  is  said  to  have  mortified  his  self-love ; 
and  the  contrast  which  he  appears  to  have  exhibited 
in  his  private  character  to  the  austere  purity-  of  Epa- 

>  PaiwanlM  (ix.  14.  7.),  says  that  Ipblcrates  restrained  the  Athenians  from 
marching  out  to  give  him  battle.  Possibly  the  only  mistake  in  this  statement  is» 
that  It  represents  the  presence  of  Ipblcrates,  instead  of  his  absence,  as  the  cause 
which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  fighting.  According  to  Xenophon  he  must 
have  been  in  the  rear  of  Epaminondas. 
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CHAP,  minondas,  as  it  kept  them  the  more  widely  apart, 
'-  may  have  contributed  to  irritate  the  envy  and  malice 
of  Menecleidas.  >  With  a  view  to  depreciate  the 
merit  of  his  rivals,  he  professed  himself  the  advocate 
of  a  pacific  policy.^  But  for  the  purpose  of  his  prose- 
cution he  would  have  no  need  to  take  this  ground. 
He  might  speciously  allege  that  in  a  democracy  it  was 
necessary  above  all  things  to  uphold  the  majesty  of 
the  law ;  and  that  no  citizen,  however  great  his  ser- 
vices, should  be  allowed  to  violate  it  with  impunity. 
Plutarch  relates  that  Pelopidas  was  put  upon  his  trial 
first,  and  on  this  account  was  thought  to  have  run 
some  risk  of  an  adverse  verdict.  But  it  must  have 
been  clear  that  none  of  the  colleagues  could  be  con- 
denmed,  if  Epaminondas  was  to  be  acquitted.  The 
defence  attributed  to  him  was  equally  valid  for  all, 
and  indeed  in  substance  the  only  one  that  could  be 
opposed  to  the  charge.  He  is  reported  to  have  told 
his  judges,  that  he  was  willing  to  suflfer  death,  if  they 
would  let  it  be  engraved  on  his  tomb  that  he  had 
incurred  this  penalty  for  having  compelled  the 
Thebans,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  ravage  Laconia, 
which  for  five  hundred  years  had  never  known  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler,  to  rebuild  Messene,  to  unite  the 
Arcadians,  and  to  restore  independence  to  Greece. 
Pelopidas  it  seems  had  been  acquitted:  but  the 
judges  refused,  it  is  said,  even  to  give  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  Epaminondas.  A  Greek  historian  of  a  later 
age  compares  this  scene,  not  inaptly,  with  that  in 
which  the  elder  Africanus,  when  he  was  charged  with 
peculation,  called  upon  the  people  assembled  for  the 
trial,  to  accompany  him  to  the  capitol,  and  celebrate 

'  PluL  Pel.  26.  i^tydraros  fikif  i^v  Kiyttv,  iuc6Kcurros  ih  jccd  jcaico^t  t^  Tp6wow ; 
and  the  anecdote  in  Nepos  v.  5. 

'  Nepos  ▼.  3.  /f  (M^neclidas)  qwd  in  re  militarijhrere  Epaminondam  videbai, 
hortari  §oUbat  ThdKmoSf  vt  paeem  hdlo  anteferrtnit  ne  iUiui  imperaiorU  cpera 
duideraretur. 
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the  anuiversary  of  his  victory  over  Hannibal.'  The 
Roman  had  rendered  greater  services  to  his  country : 
but  as  his  innocence  is  not  equally  unquestionable, 
the  conduct  of  the  Greek  seems  nobler,  and  more 
plainly  marked  with  the  character  of  conscious  virtue.^ 

*  AppUn.  Syr.  41.  Compare  Liv.  xixviii.  51.  Nepoe  (Ep.  viii.  5.)  represents 
the  court  as  breaking  up,  after  the  appeal  of  Epaminondat,  amidst  general 
laughter.  Hmc  qwgm  dixiuet,  risu$  omnium  cum  hitariiate  coortut  est,  neque 
qmhqtutm  judex  autus  ettdeeo  /erre  suffiragium.  (  Solvuntur  riiu  tabuUt,)  Appian*8 
dcscriptkm,  though  otherwise  not  more  judicious,  is  in  better  taste :  ol  Bimurrol 
r^  re  ^Pcttci  rov  XAyou,  ttaH  dav/urri  r^r  iLnoKoytaSj  kouL  aUkli  rov  Mp6s  dvoXoyov- 
;iipov,  T&ff  ^^f^^cvs  o^x  ^oardyrts  XojSf^'*  ii^pofuav  4tc  rov  ^ucamripiov,  Pausa- 
nias  (iz.  14.  7.)  simply  says :  \4yowTat  ol  iucd(fiy  Xaxirrts  oHi  ipx^''  ^*p^  airrou 

'  Manso  (Sparta  lu.  2.  p.  219.)  ol)|ects  to  Dodwell*s  arrangement  of  the  events 
following  the  battle  of  Leuctra  down  to  the  return  of  the  Tbebans  from  Pelopon- 
nesiis,  and  assigns  the  spring  of  the  archon  Lysistratus  (368)  for  the  close  of  the 
campaign  in  which  Messene  was  built  His  chief  argument  seems  to  be,  that 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  events  to  fill  the  year  between  April  369,  and  April  368. 
He  also  lays  some  stress  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  who  places  the  invasion  of 
Lacooia  under  Lysistratus.  But  he  either  rejects  the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  who 
dlsttnctly  refers  the  founding  of  Megalopolis  to  the  archonship  of  Phrasiclides,  and 
that  of  Messene  to  the  year  of  Dyscinetus,  or  attempts  to  explain  it  away  in  a 
manner  which  seems  very  unsatlsfoctory  :  intimating,  if  I  understand  him  right, 
that  Pausanias  is  in  each  case  speaking  not  of  the  act,  but  of  the  design  :  for  with 
regard  to  Messene  at  least  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  according  to  the 
beUcf  of  Pansanias,  not  a  stone  was  laid  before  the  arrival  of  Epaininondas.  It 
would  hatve  been  better,  if  necessary,  openly  to  discard  the  testimony  of  Pausanias 
sltogcther.  But  it  is  neither  necessary  for  any  purpose,  nor  convenient.  If  ac- 
cording to  Dodwell's  arrangement  there  is  a  scarcity  of  events  in  the  year  of  Lysis- 
tratus, Manso  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  according  to  his  own  the  latter  half 
of  that  year  is  much  too  crowded.  For  he  supposes  the  second  invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  same  spring  in  which  the  first  expe- 
ditioo  ended.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  an  ol^ection  grounded  on 
cor  knowledge,  the  other  oo  our  ignonuoec; 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

FBOM  THE  FOUNDING  OF   MESSENE   TO  THE    BATTLE   OF 
MANTINEA. 

Compact  between  Athens  and  Sparta^  —  Second  Invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans.  —  Spirit  of  the  Arcadians,  — 
Congress  at  Delphi.  —  Death  of  Jason.  —  Alexander  of 
PheruB.  —  Expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Tliessaly.  —  He  is 
imprisoned  by  Alexander. — Epaminondas  obtains  his  Re- 
lease.  —  Orchomenus  destroyed  by  the  Thebans.  —  Victory 
of  Archidamus.  —  Grecian  Embassies  to  Susa.  —  Congress 
at  Thebes.  —  Third  Expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. —  Euphron.  —  Tyrant  of  Sicyon.  —  Murdered 
at  Thebes,  —  Athens  deprived  of  Oropvs.  —  Corinth  de- 
sirous of  Peace.  —  The  Archidamus  of  Isocrates.  —  Weak" 
ness  of  Sparta.  —  War  between  Arcadia  and  Elis.  —  Sieye 
of  Cromnus,  —  Battle  at  Olympia.  —  Discord  among  the 
Arcadians.  —  Death  of  Pelopidas,  —  Violent  Proceedings  of 
the  Thebans  at  Tegea.  —  Coalition  against  Tliebes.  — 
Epaminondas  enters  Peloponnesus.  —  Invades  Laconia.  — 
Battle  of  Mantinea.  —  Death  of  Epaminondas.  — A  general 
Peace.  —  Results  of  the  Battle. 

CHAP.  The  storm  had  passed  over  Sparta,  and,  chiefly  per- 
^^  ,  haps  through  the  prudence  and  energy  displayed  at 
this  critical  juncture  by  Agesihius,  had  left  her  stand- 
ing erect  ;  but  it  had  shaken  her  power  to  the  centre, 
had  stript  her  of  the  fairest  half  of  her  territories,  and 
converted  it  into  a  strong-hold  for  a  foe  from  whom 
she  had  to  expect  implacable  and  active  hostility,  and 
who  possessed  the  means  of  oflfering  her  continual 
annoyance.  The  prospect  of  the  internal  disorders 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  blow  which  deprived  so 
many  of  her  citizens  of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  their  property,  was  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  her  institutions ;  and  she  still  saw  her- 
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self  exposed  to  the  recurrence  of  the  same  danger 
which  had  lately  threatened  her  very  existence.  The 
whole  line  of  .her  frontier  was  encompassed  by  ene- 
mies, who  might  again  invite  and  support  an  invader ; 
and  within  the  peninsula  her  allies  were  few  and 
feeble.  Beyond  the  Isthmus  there  was  no  poAver  to  compwjt 
which  she  could  look  for  efficacious  assistance,  but  AtheMMid 
her  ancient  rival ;  and  one  of  the  first  measures  of  ^p"^ 
the  government,  when  Laconia  was  relieved  from  the 
enemy's  presence  \  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
for  the  purpose  of  cementing  the  alliance  between  the 
two  states,  and  of  concerting  plans  for  mutual  de- 
fence. The  Athenian  council,  in  compliance  with  the 
views  of  the  Peloponnesian  ministers  —  for  envoys 
came  from  Phlius  and  other  allied  states  —  proposed 
a  decree  to  the  assembly,  by  which  it  was  to  be  de- 
clared, that  the  naval  armaments  of  the  confederacy 
were  to  be  under  the  control  of  Athens,  the  land 
forces  to  be  commanded  by  Sparta.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  was  warmly  recommended  by  the  Phli* 
asian  envoy,  seemed  at  first  to  meet  with  general 
approbation.  But  Cephisodotus,  an  Athenian  orator, 
appears  to  have  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  the  display  of  superior  sagacity,  and,  having 
pointed  out  to  his  felloAV-citizens  that  they  were 
placing  themselves  under  a  disadvantage  —  inasmuch 
as  while  they  would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan 
generals,  none  but  helots  or  subjects  of  Sparta  would 
man  the  Laconian  contingents  in  the  allied  fleets,  — . 
he  succeeded  in  rousing  their  jealousy.  The  pro- 
posed decree  was  amended,  and  the  command  by  sea 
and  land  was  assigned  to  each  state  alternately  for 
five  days.  The  Peloponnesian  envoys,  who  came  in- 
vested with  full  powers,  and  were  conscious  that  they 

'  r^  bar^ptd^  ^fi,  Xen.  Hell.  vu.  1.  ].,  with  reference  to  the  winter  io  which 
the  Thebui  eipcdition  ended.  Xenophon*8  foBowing  ftar  bcghis  with  the  tpring 
of  369. 

VOL.  V.  L  . 


tbe  The- 
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CHAP,  appeared  in  a  character  which  was  in  fact  that  of 
.  ^^  '  suppliants,  were  forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  absurd 
distribution  of  authority,  which  manifestly  tended 
to  defeat  the  purposes  for  which  the  alliance  was 
formed. 
B.  c.  868.  In  the  spring  of  368  Epaminondas  again  marched 
^2to!fjS^*  at  the  head  of  a  Thebaii  anny  to  invade  Pelopon- 
Peiopon.  nesus.^  The  forces  of  Athens  under  Chabrias  had 
already  joined  those  of  Sparta  and  her  other  allies  at 
the  Isthmus,  and  according  to  Diodorus  made  up 
20,000  men,  while  the  Thebans  scarcely  exceeded  the 
third  of  that  amount.  Yet  the  allies  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  throw  up  an  intrenchment  across  the  Isth- 
mus between  CenchreaB  and  Lechaeum,  and  when  the 
Thebans  encamped  in  the  plain  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  declined  their  offer  of  battle.  Xeno- 
phon,  who  says  nothing  of  the  intrenchment,  but  only 
observes  that  the  Lacedaemonians  occupied  the  weak- 
est position,  on  the  western  side,  represents  Epami- 
nondas as  first  gaining  a  partial  advantage  over  them 
by  surprise,  and  then  as  having  been  permitted  to 
descend  unmolested  on  the  plain  of  Sicyon,  through 
the  remissness  of  the  Spartan  commander,  who  might 
easily  have  defended  the  pass.     Diodorus  merely  re- 

*  Sieyen  (p.  278.)  belieTes  tbat  the  second  invasion  took  place  in  the  year  369, 
the  same  in  which  the  first  ended.  Tet  he  admits  (p.  392.)  that  the  history  of 
the  trial  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  Epaminondas  had  been 
elected  Boeotarch  for  that  year.  But  he  observes,  that  ire  do  not  know  at  what 
time  of  the  year  the  election  took  place.  It  appears,  however,  fnm  Plutarch  (Pel. 
25.)  that  it  must  always  have  preceded  the  time — the  first  of  Bncatius — when 
the  Boeotarchs  were  required  to  lay  down  their  office.  The  difficulty  which  he 
finds  in  assigning  the  second  invasion  to  368,  on  account  of  the  abruptness  of 
Xenopbon's  narrative,  which  appears  to  place  it  in  the  same  year  with  the  negotiation 
at  Athens,  is  a  very  slight  one ;  and  the  necessity  which  he  supposes  to  result 
from  that  date,  of  referring  the  first  and  second  succours  of  Dionysius  to  one 
and  the  same  year,  seems  equally  questionable.  It  is  apparently  through  an  over- 
sight that  he  refers  to  Mr.  Clinton  as  an  authority  for  the  assertion  that  the  tieath 
of  Dionysius  may  he  certainly  fixed  at  the  l^enaa  of  the  Winter  368-367.  Mr. 
Clinton  says  (F.  H.  ii.'  p.  115. ),  He  (Dionysius)  died  after  a  dramatie  tnctory  at  the 
Lenaa  (Diud.,  xv.  74.)  consequently  after  Anthesterion  or  the  eighth  month  tf 
Nuusiyenes.  And  this  Is  in  fact  all  that  can  be  safely  inferred  fttmi  Diodorus. 
I  see  that  Slevers*  arguments  on  this  point  do  not  appear  more  convincing  to  his 
reviewer  (Bruckner)  in  Zimmermann*s  Zeitschrift,  1842,  p.  891.,  who,  however, 
has  not  stated  them  quite  accurately. 
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lates  that  he  forced  the  enemy's  lines.  Having  thus  chap 
eflfected  a  junction  with  his  Peloponnesian  allies^  he  .  ^^  . 
first  led  them  against  Sicyon  and  Pellene,  and,  it  ap- 
pears, compelled  both  cities  to  renounce  their  alliance 
with  Sparta.^  At  the  little  town  -of  Phoebia  in  the 
territory  of  Sicyon,  a  number  of  Boeotian  refugees  fell 
into  his  hands.  According  to  the  Theban  practice, 
prescribed  as  it  seems  by  a  decree,  they  should  all 
have  been  put  to  death.  But  with  his  usual  hu- 
manity, he  permitted  them  to  ransom  themselves, 
under  the  colour  of  belonging  to  other  states.^  He 
then  proceeded,  at  the  instance  of  the  Argive  govern- 
ment, to  ravage  the  territory  of  Epidaurus.^  On  his 
return  to  the  Isthmus,  he  made  an  attempt  upon 
Corinth,  which  was  victoriously  repulsed  by  Chabrias, 
and  soon  after  a  Syracusan  squadron  of  twenty  gal- 
leys sailed  into  LechsBum,  with  a  body  of  barbarian 
mercenaries,  Celts  and  Iberians,  and  a  troop  of  about 
fifty  horse,  sent  by  Dionysius  to  the  aid  of  his  allies. 
This  cavalry  distinguished  itself  above  that  of  Athens 
and  Corinth  in  the  skirmishes  which  took  place  while 
the  enemy  remained  at  the  Isthmus ;  but  in  the  course, 
of  a  few  days  the  Thebans  returned  home,  and  their 
allies  disbanded  their  troops.  Whether  their  depar- 
ture was  hastened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Syracusan  re- 
inforcement —  which  after  having  gaiiled  some  trifling 
advantage  over  the   Sicyonians,   itself  returned  to 

'  XenophoD  (tu.  1.  18.)  only  ipfaks  of  an  attack:  irpoaifioKw,  Diodorus 
(zT.  69. )  nys  icorcnrXit^i^MVDt  wpo<niydyrro, 

'  Fana.  ix.  15.  4.  Bufiaiots  ^p  Kortarriicbs  roivs  fiip  iKKovs  6w6(rovs  eJxjUoXi^ 
rmn  lAmcr  A^^mu  xP^M^^"*  '■'^^  '^  ^'^  Botwr&p  tptirfomoi  (rifuovp  Oaydr^'  r^. 
XtVfta  oSr  iXinf  %uampU»f  ^otfitaar  fpOa  ^om  rh  iroXh  ol  Bou^tum  ^irycOff ,  (rr'tyiJL^p 
iiphia'i  roin  iyKara^npHrraSf  iXXrpf  tr^tp  %p  frvx«  vorpiSa  iwopofidCttP  l«e(oTy. 
Poraon't  ooqjecture  dtrrryfiipous  for  trrryfi^  looks  tpecioua ;  but  it  is  not  clear 
wbj  EpamlnoDdas  should  have  branded  prisonen  whom  he  allowed  to  pass 
under  a  character  which  entitled  them  to  ransom  themselves  without  any  such 
infliction. 

*  Diodorus  (zT.  69.)  places  the  invasion  of  the  Epidauria  before  the  march 
against  Sicyon,  and  Rehdantz  (p.  104.)  considers  this  as  the  more  probable  order, 
becaoie  the  Theftan  army  entered  Peloponnesus  (as  he  thinks  must  be  inferred 
fhmi  Xenoplioii,  vii.  1.  17.)  by  CenchreB. 

*  o 
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CHAP.     Sicily  in  the  autumn  —  or,  which  seems  more  pro- 


XL. 


bable,  by  events  shortly  to  be  related,  which  were  at 
this  time  passing  in  Thessaly,  does  not  appear.  It 
was  little  regretted  by  the  chief  of  their  Peloponnesian 
confederates,  who- were  growing  more  jealous  of  fo- 
reign interference,  than  desirous  of  assist^ance  from 
Spirit  of  Thebes.  The  Arcadians,  since  they  had  been  united 
diMifc"*"  ^"  ^^^  l>ody>  manifested  a  new  spirit  of  national  pride 
and  independence,  which  was  sedulously  cherished 
by  Lycomedes,  who  bade  them  consider  that  their 
support  was  no  less  necessary  to  Thebes  than  it  had 
been  to  Sparta,  and  urged  them  no  longer  to  content 
themselves  with  a  subordinate  station.  They  eagerly 
listened  to  his  persuasions,  and  though  no  breach  im- 
mediately ensued,  it  soon  became  evident  that  they 
no  longer  looked  upon  Thebes  as  their  champion  and 
guardian,  but  rather  wished  to  show  that  they  did 
not  need  her  aid.  They  made  a  successful  expedition 
to  the  relief  of  Argos  against  Chabrias  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  another  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Asine  in  Messenia,  which  was  still  held  by  a  Lacedaa- 
monian  garrison.  They  seem  indeed  here  to  have 
failed  in  their  main  object,  but  they  ravaged  the  sub- 
urbs, gained  a  victory  over  the  garrison,  and  slew  the 
Spartan  commander.  They  were  still  more  fortunate 
in  an  irruption  which  they  made  into  Laconia,  where 
they  stormed  Pellana  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Eurotas, 
put  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  amounting  to  about 
300,  to  the  sword,  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery.  No  hardships  or  difficulties  could  damp 
their  ardour ;  and  they  were  so  elated  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  strength,  that  they  began  to  ne- 
glect not  only  the  Thebans,  but  their  other  allies,  and 
instead  of  restoring  the  Triphylian  towns  to  Elis, 
claimed  them  as  their  own,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Triphylians  regarded  themselves  as  Arcadians.  Thus 
the  same  object  of  contention  which  had  caused  the 
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quarrel  between   Elis   and    Sparta,   now   began   to     chap. 
estrange  Elis  from  her  new  allies.  .    ^^   . 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  about  a  general  pacification ;  but  the  proposal 
came  not  from  any  of  the  belligerents,  but  from  a 
quarter  where  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
discord  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  viewed  with 
no  feeling  but  pleasure.  A  Greek  of  Abydus, 
named  Philiscus,  was  employed  for  this  purpose  by 
Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  and  perhaps 
of  some  other  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor*,  in  the  name  it  would  seem  of  Artaxerxes, 
though  without  any  commission  from  the  court  of 
Susa.*  Ariobarzanes  appears  to  have  been  already 
meditating  the  revolt  which  he  declared  not  long 
after  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  to  have  wished  to 
disengage  as  many  troops  as  possible  from  the  wars 
of  Greece,  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  enter  his 
service.  His  agent  came  amply  furnished  with  money, 
as  well  as  clothed  with  the  authority  which  the  King 
had  of  late  years  assumed  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  congmsat 
convened  a  congress  at  Delphi,  which  was  attended  by  ^******- 
deputies  from  the  states  of  both  the  confederacies. 
Whether  Delphi  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  meeting 
merely  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  occasion,  or 
in  the  hope  that  some  use  might  be  made  of  the  oracle, 
is  uncertain.  But  Xenophon  observes  in  a  tone  of 
pious  reprobation  that,  instead  of  referring  the 
business  for  which  they  were  assembled  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  god,  they  deliberated  on  it  themselves. 
Their  consultations  proved  fruitless;    and  perhaps 

'  Diodoras  (zv.  90.)  calls  bim  ntrap  of  Phrygia.  Lachmann  (p.  380.)  in- 
verts him  with  the  dignity  of  a  Canmus  (see  vol.  nr.  p.  82.),  and  tfierefore  adopts 
the  descriptioo  given  of  him  by  Nepos  (Dat  u.  5.),  where  he  Is  entitled  prmfechu 
Lfdim  ei  /ohm  MituquM  Phrygue^  which  may  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  to 
which  Nepos  refers,  when  he  had  also  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mithridates  (  Diodor.  ».  s. )  comprising  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocla. 

'  Xenophon  (vii.  1.  27.)  only  names  Ariobanunes.  Diodorus  (xv.  70.)  does 
not  mention  him,  but  says  that  Philiscus  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes. 

h  3 
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CHAP,     even  the  authority  of -the  oracle,  if  it  had  been  ap- 
■  pealed  to,  would  have  been  unable  to  compose  the 

conflict  of  their  adverse  interests,  and  clashing  pre- 
tensions. The  Thebans  either  absolutely  refused  to 
renounce  their  claims  of  sovereignty  over  the  Boeotian 
cities,  or  would  only  consent  to  do  so  on  condition 
that  Sparta  should. acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Messenia.  This  demand  the  Spartans  rejected  ;  and 
Philiscus,  affecting  to  consider  the  Thebans  as  the 
enemies  of  peace,  dropt  the  character  of  a  mediator, 
and  began  to  levy  troops  for  the  service  of  Sparta.* 
If  we  presume,  as  seems  necessary,  that  the  agent 
observed  his  master's  instructions,  the  motives  of  this 
policy  are  not  quite  obvious,  unless  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  change  produced  by  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  and  by  subsequent  events  on  the  balance  of 
power  in  Greece,  was  not  yet  fully  understood  by  the 
satrap.  But  the  friendship  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
together  might  still  appear  to  him  more  valuable  than 
that  of  any  other  Greek  states,  or  Philiscus  may  have 
been  instructed,  if  the  attempt  at  mediation  should 
fail,  to  throw  all  the  weight  of  his  aid  on  the  side 
which  showed  itself  most  inclined  for  peace.  The 
Athenians  paid  extraordinary  court  to  Ariobarzanes. 
They  conferred  the  honour  of  their  franchise  on  him 
and  on  three  of  his  sons,  as  well  as  on  Philiscus,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthless  military  adventurer, 
who  abused  the  satrap's  favour  to  exercise  a  cruel 
and  insolent  tyranny  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  and  was  at  length 
killed  by  two  conspirators  at  Lampsacus.^ 

*  Xen.  TU..!.   27.  ^twuc^  woXl  <rv¥4\rytp  5ira»f  woXtfuthi  fier^  AoKtBatfwpwv.    < 
Diodonis  (xv.  70. )  gives  perhaps  tbe  more  correct  as  well  as  detaUed  statement, 
that,  when  he  returned  to  Asia,  he  left  2000  nieroenaries,  who  had  received  their 
ta\\  pay,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lacedsmonians.     noraAircb'  rois  AajKcdoi^oriou 
durxtAlouT  4irt\4Krovs  fjMr6o(p6povs  Ixorrat  robs  fuoBovs,  ianjXBtp  tls  rij^  'Anidy, 

■  Demosthenes,  c.  Aristocr.  §  1 66-  Bekk.  Demosthenes  says,  that  Philiscus,  when 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  cfx*  '^®*'  ^^  'EWiiairopToy,  /A^yurros  9*  i|y  rmr  im6pxvf» 
On  the  strength  of  this  description  T^M^hmann  (p.  380.)  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
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Thebes  had  never  been  less  inclined  to  make  con-  chap. 
cessions  degrading  to  her  dignity ;  for  she  had  lately  .  ^  . 
been  extending  her  influence  in  a  new  quarter,  to 
which  it  will  now  be  proper  to  recall  the  reader's 
attention.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a  series  of 
revolutions  had  taken  place  in  Thessaly,  which  made 
an  opening  for  Theban  intervention,  and  gave  it  great 
weight,  in  the  aflfairs  of  that  country ;  and  the  per- 
sonal reputation  of  the  great  men  who  now  presided 
over  the  Theban  councils  procured  respect  for  the 
name  of  their  city  still  farther  to  the  north  of  Greece. 
Jason's  career  had  been  abruptly  terminated  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra^  at  a  time  when, 
having  firmly  established  his  authority  in  Thessaly, 
he  was  beginning  to  unfold  his  ulterior  designs.  He 
liad  given  a  strong  indication  of  them  on  his  march 
homeward  from  Leuctra,  when  he  rased  the  walls  of 
the  Trachinian  Heraclea,  that  it  might  not  afford  an 
enemy  the  means  of  blocking  up  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. In  the  following  spring  he  made  prepa- 
rations for  an  expedition  toward  the  south,  which  ex- 
cited general  attention  by  the  novelty  of  its  avowed 
r  object,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  variety  of  conjectures 
•  as  to  its  real  end.  He  called  upon  his  subjects  to 
furnish  a  sacrifice  for  the  approaching  Pythian  fes- 
tival ;  and  it  was  computed  that,  although  no  district 
was  heavily  burdened,  their  contributions  would 
amount  to  1000  oxen,  and  10,000  head  of  smaller 
victims.  He  at  the  same  tune  ordered  a  levy  of 
troops  throughout  Thessaly,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  marching  to  Delphi,  and  presiding  over  the  Pythian 
games.  The  Delphians  were  so  much  alarmed  at 
this  intimation,  that  they  consulted  the  oracle  as  to 

him  vrnder-mUrap  of  the  Caranus  Ariobarzanet :  but  the  comparison  with  Cha- 
rideiniu*  tofiether  with  the  account  given  in  the  context  of  his  proceedings, 
suggests  a  diflferent  and  probably  a  more  correct  view  of  his  position.  The 
franchi^  was  granted  by  the  same  decree  to  another  Abydcnijin,  named  Agavus 
(§  242.),  of  whom  nothing  fiurther  is  linown. 
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CHAP,     the  course  which  they  should  pursue,  if  Jason  should 
.    ^^'  .   meddle  with  the  sacred  treasures ;  and  they  were  said 


Jtton. 


to  have  received  the  same  answer  as  had  been  given 
on  several  similar  occasions :  that  the  god  would  take 

^Deiithof  care  of  his  own.  But  when  the  time  drew  near, 
having  one  day  reviewed  his  cavalry,  and  then  taken 
his  seat  in  public,  to  give  audience  to  all  who  had 
business  to  transact  with  him,  he  was  murdered  by 
seven  young  men,  who  pretended  to  appeal  to  him  for 
the  settlement  of  some  private  differences.  Five  of 
the  conspirators  made  their  escape  on  horses  which 
were  waiting  for  them ;  and  the  honours  which  they 
received  in  most  of  the  Greek  cities  through  which 
they  passed,  proved  the  alarm  which  had  been  excited 
by  Jason's  ambition. 

His  dynasty  however  survived  him ;  and  two  of  his 
brothers,  Polydorus  and  Polyphron  —  one  of  whom 
was  suspected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the  murder — 
for  a  short  time  shared  his  authority  between  them. 
But  on  a  journey  which  they  took  together  to  Larissa 
Polydorus  died  suddenly  in  the  night,  assassinated, 
as  was  believed,  by  Polyphron,  who  remained  sole 
Tagus,  and  by  his  administration  converted  the  office 
into  a  tyranny.  He  put  to  death  the  estimable  Poly- 
damas,  and  eight  other  principal  citizens  of  Pharsalus, 

Alexander  and  drove  many  into  exile  from  Larissa.  But,  after 
a  reign  of  a  year,  he  w^as  murdered  in  his  turn  by 
his  nephew  Alexander,  who  professing  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Polydorus,  succeeded  to  the  government,  but 
soon  became  infamous  for  his  outrageous  cruelty.  He 
is  described  as  a  monster  who  delighted  in  torture 
and  bloodshed,  and  who  was  restrained  by  no  ties 
divine  or  human.  Like  the  fabulous  Caeneus,  he  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  spear  with  which  he  killed  Po- 
lyphron. The  towns  of  Meliboea  and  Scotussa  had 
incurred  his  resentment,  but  deemed  themselves  secure 
under  the  faith  of  treaties  and  professions  of  amity. 


of  Phene. 
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Alexander  surrounded  the  popular  assembly  in  each     chap. 
town  at  the  same  time  with  his  troops,  and  massacred  • 

all  the  citizens  who  were  present.  Some  of  his  vic- 
tims he  is  said  to  have  buried  alive;  and  to  have 
exposed  others,  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs,  or  to  have  taken  them  as 
a  mark  for  his  javelin.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  such  . 
crimes  he  seems  to  have  retained  a  kind  of  sensibility, 
which  is  sometimes  accounted  a  sign,  not  only  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  but  of  a  humane  heart.  His  tears, 
which  the  suflferings  he  inflicted  could  never  draw 
forth,  flowed,  in  spite  of  all  his  eflbrts  to  restrain 
them,  when  a  pathetic  scene  of  Euripides  was  exhi- 
bited by  a  favourite  actor.^  His  atrpcities  inspired 
all  classes  of  his  subjects  with  terror,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  ancient  families  which  might  be  considered 
as  objects  of  his  jealousy.  The  Aleuadae  of  Larissa, 
unable  to  resist  him,  began  to  look  out  for  foreign 
protection ;  and  their  local  position,  as  well  as  their 
political  relations,  inclined  them  first  to  seek  it  in 
Macedonia.  We  abstain  for  the  present  from  enter- 
ing into  any  account  of  the  circumstances  of  that 
country,  farther  than  is  necessary  for  the  understand- 
ing of  this  narrative.  The  order  of  events  is  not 
perfectly  clear ;  but  it  seems  that  Alexander  XL,  who 
was  now  on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  was  invited  by 
the  Thessalians,  and  that  he  both  complied  with  their 
request,  and  succeeded  even  beyond  their  wishes. 
For  he  not  only  relieved  them  for  a  time  from  their 
fears  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  ignominiously  repulsed 
from  Larissa,  but  took  possession  first  of  •that  to\vn, 
then  of  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  of  Crannon,  which 
he  occupied  with  his  garrisons.  But  his  power  was 
not  yet  securely  established  at  home,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  liim  there,  seems  to  have  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Thessaly,  or  at  least 

»  Plut.  Pel.  29. 
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CHAP,     to  have  prevented  him  from  aflFording  any  further 
^^*       succour  to  his  Thessalian  friends.  Finding  themselves 


exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  tyrant  of  Pherae, 

they  applied  for  aid  to  Thebes,  and  while  Epami- 

Expedftion    noudas  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Peloj)on- 

to  Th^  **  nesus  which  was  last  related,  Pelopidas  was  sent  into 

'^y-  Thessaly. 

He  was  admitted  into  Larissa,  and  either  the  force 
or  the  reputation  which  he  brought  with  him,  so  awed 
Alexander,  that  he  sought  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  and  seemed  at  first  willing  to  submit  to  his  medi- . 
ation.  But  the  discoveries  with  regard  to  his  character 
and  conduct  to  which  this  meeting  gave  rise,  appear 
to  have  exasperated  Pelopidas,  whose  temper  was 
warm,  and  induced  him  to  vent  his  indignation  in 
very  severe  language,  which  made  the  tyrant  tremble 
for  his  safety.  He  broke  off  the  negotiation  by  a 
clandestine  retreat,  leaving  Pelopidas  supreme  arbiter 
of  the  affairs  of  Thessaly ;  which  he  settled  on  an 
apparently  firm  footing.  This  however  was  not  the 
only  honour  he  earned  for  himself  or  the  only  advan- 
tage he  gained  for  his  country  in  the  course  of  this 
expedition.  He  was  invited  into  Macedonia  by  the 
rivals  who  were  there  contending  for  the  crown,  and 
having  restored  tranquillity,  took  thirty  noble  Mace- 
donian boys  as  hostages  for  its  maintenance,  and 
carried  them  away  to  Thebes.  Among  them,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  examine,  was  a 
brother  of  the  king's,  who  was  destined  some  years 
later  to  mount  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  to  make  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greece. 

But  the  order  which  he  had  left  established  in 
Thessaly  was  not  of  long  duration.  Soon  after  his 
return,  fresh  complaints  reached  Thebes  of  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
summer  Pelopidas  again  set  out  to  take  cognizance  of 
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thenL,  accompanied  by  Ismeniaa.^     They  went  in  the     chap. 
quality  of  ambassadors,   without  any  military  pre- 


parations, relying  on  the  influence  which  Pelopidas 
had  already  peacefully  exerted,  or  on  the  forces  which 
they  might  be  able  to  raise  in  Thessaly.  There  indeed 
they  collected  a  body  of  mercenaries,  with  which  they 
marched  into  Macedonia,  where  Pelopidas  had  been 
again  called  in  by  the  friends  of  Alexander,  who  had 
been  recently  murdered  by  Ptolemy  of  Alorus. .  But 
in  Macedonia  they  were  deserted  by  their  troops,  who 
were  attracted  by  Ptolemy's  higher  pay  to  enter  his 
service.  Still  the  name  of  Thebes  not  only  shielded 
them  from  danger,  but  enabled  them  to  impose  their 
own  conditions  upon  Ptolemy.  On  their  return  to 
Thessaly,  they  raised  another  small  force  and  were 
marching  against  Pharsalus,  where  the  deserters  had 
left  their  wives,  children,  and  eflfects,  when  they  un- 
expectedly fell  in  with  Alexander  of  Pherae  at  the  He  is  im- 
head  of  an  army,  and  having  imprudently  put  their  Alexander.^ 
persons  in  his  power  ^,  were  thrown  into  prison.  He 
was  however  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
exposed  himself  by  this  step  from  the  resentment  of 
Thebes,  and  to  avert  it  sent  an  embassy,  with  pro- 
posals of  alliance  to  Athens.  The  detention  of  Pelo- 
pidas could  not  there  be  viewed  otherwise  than  as 

*  Who  bas  been  strangely  confounded  by  some  learned  men  (see  tbe  note  in 
Baucb,  Epamiuonda$,  p.  59. )  witb  the  democratical  leader  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  put  to  death,  as  bas  been  related,  shortly  after  the  selsure  of  the  Cadmea. 

'  Tbe  imprudence  of  Pelopidas  is  censured  by  Poly  bins,  viii.  1.  (m.  p.  2. 
Tmucbn.)  in  a  passage,  which,  though  it  applies  simply  to  the  consequences  of  this 
one  act  of  indiscretion,  has  been  per^'erted,  by  a  writer  whose  bcld  strokes  of  this 
kind  we  have  had  fk«quent  occasion  to  notice,  into  an  observation :  that  the  mis- 
manapeiment  of  I^hpida$  in  Tkeualy  produced  terious  ill  cotuequencet  to  Thebes,  and 
eapecialfy  great  lou  ofreputatum.  The  words  of  Folybius  thus  rendered  are,  fjSAcnff 
Itip  Sfifiaiovs  /i«7dAa,  Kor4\va9  W  r^y  ainAy  wpoyrytinifAtrriv  96^ay.  The  true 
reading  b  clearly  a^ov  —  he  injured  his  own  reputation.  But  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  («ar^  ical  iucpirus  irurrtioas  oh  fiKiar*  ^XP^*')  which  would  have  made  the 
meaning  of  Polybius  perfectly  clear,  is  omitted  fh>m  the  quoUtion,  and  the  reader 
Is  led  to  suppose  that  Folybius  gives  no  particulars  to  qualify  or  explain  tbe  general 
assertion.  If  those  words  had  been  transcribed,  it  would  have  been  apparent  that 
the  positive  impmdenee,  to  which  Polybius  imputed  the  misfortune  of  Pelopidas,  is 
predsely  that  which  is  described  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  namely,  that  he  rashly 
trusted  himself  in  the  tyrant's  hands. 
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CHAP,  a  happy  event ;  it  was  an  important  object  of  Athe- 
.  ^'  .  nian  policy  to  obstruct  the  progress  which  Thebes 
had  been  making  toward  the  dominion  of  Thessaly; 
Alexander  might  prove  a  useful  ally,  and  he  seems  to 
have  courted  the  favour  of  the  people  by  liberal  sub- 
sidies. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  personal  character  should  have  been  over- 
looked, his  proposals  accepted,  and  his  munificence 
requited  with  a  statue  erected  to  his  honour  \  as  well 
as  with  a  decree  which  directed  Autocles  to  sail  with 
thirty  galleys,  and  1000  men  for  his  defence,  when 
Thebes  sent  an  army  to  avenge  the  insult  she  had 
received,  and  to  recover  her  hero.^  The  command  of 
an  expedition  for  such  a  purpose  could  have  been 
entrusted  to  no  one  so  fitly  as  to  Epaminondas,  but 
his  conduct  in  his  last  campaign  in  Peloponnesus  hajl 
given  a  handle  for  the  calumnies  of  Menecleidas.  ^ 
According  to  Diodorus*,  his  enemies  spread  an  opinion 
that  he  might  have  pushed  the  advantage  which  he 
gained  in  the  passage  through  the  Isthmus,  much 
farther,  and  excited  a  suspicion,  that  he  had  pur- 
posely spared  the  Spartans;  though  we  have  seen 
that,  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon,  his  own  situation 
might  have  become  embarrassing,  if  the  road  had  not 
been  left  open  through  the  negligence  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian commander.  The  people  however  were 
induced  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  Boeotarch, 
and  he  accompanied  the  expedition  for  his  friend's 
deliverance  as  a  private  soldier.^  Alexander  seems 
to  have  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  resistance ; 
and  his  superiority  in  cavalry  enabled  him  to  reduce 

»  Plutarch,  Pelop.  31. 
»  Diodorus,  XV.  71. 

'  It  is  probably  to  this  epoch  that  Plutarch  refers  PeL  25.    'EirafunSi^Sav  tu¥ 
oZp  i^4Kpov<r9  rrjs  Bourrapxias, 

*  XV.  72. 

*  Piut  Pel.  28.     9i    hpTffiv  Tiya   wphs    tok  ^Ewofuyt&ifUuf    liipovs  4iro8ci{arr«i 
tLpxovras. 
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the  enemy  to  such  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  the  chap. 
Theban  generals  found  themselves  compelled  to  re-  .  ^  . 
treat  before  they  could  strike  a  blow.  But  to  retreat 
under  such  circumstances  was  an  operation  full  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  Alexander,  reinforced  by  the 
Athenian  troops,  and  by  many  Thessalians  who  went 
over  to  the  prosperous  side,  hung  upon  their  rear, 
obstructed  their  march,  and  made  great  slaughter 
among  them  with  the  missiles  of  his  light  troops. 
Their  condition  had  become  desperate,  when  Epami- 
nondas  was  called  upon  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
command.  His  tactics,  aided  by  the  charm  and  the 
terror  of  his  name,  saved  the  whole  army  from  de- 
struction. 

On  his  return,  Cleomenes  and  Hypatus,  the  generals  Epaminon 
to  whose  imprudence  the  danger  was  attributed,  were  his  reieaie. 
punished  with  a  fine,  and  Epaminondas  was  reinstated 
in  his  office,  and  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  enterprise  was  renewed  under 
his  command ;  whether  in  the  same  year  or  early  in 
367,  is  not  clear.  The  result  places  the  ascendancy 
of  his  genius  or  of  his  reputation  in  a  very  strong 
light.  The  army  with  which  he  was  spnt  into 
Thessaly  was  probably  not  more  formidable  than  the 
last.  Yet  now,  according  to  Plutarch  *,  the  tjTant 
offered  no  resistance;  and  Epaminondas  was  only 
withheld  from  crushing  him  by  fear  that,  if  he  should 
be  driven  to  despair,  he  might  take  his  revenge  upon 
his  Theban  prisoners.  They  had  been  treated  of  late 
with  greater  rigour,  probably  after  the  attempt  for 
their  deliverance  had  been  baffled,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Pherae  were  at  first  per- 
mitted to  visit  Pelopidas,  and  to  listen  to  his  invectives 
against  their  tyrant.  But  it  may  not  be  too  romantic 
an  incident  for  this  period  of  ancient  history,  that 
Alexander's  wife,  Thebe,  a  daughter  of  Jason,  obtained 

>  Pel  29. 
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a  seci-et  interview  with  him,  and  was  roused  by  his 
exhortations  to  fiercer  resentment,  and  to  purposes  of 
vengeance  against  her  brutal  and  profligate  husband. 
It  was  therefore  the  object  of  Epaminondas  to  terrify 
the  tyrant,  but  not  so  as  to  goad  him  to  a  desperate 
resolution ;  and  Alexander  was  so  much  alarmed  by 
his  prelhninary  operations,  that  to  conjure  the  im- 
pending storm  he  consented  to  release  his  prisoners, 
though  in  return  he  obtained  nothing  more  than  a 
thirty  days  suspension  of  hostilities. 

It  seems  to  have  been  while  Epaminondas  was 
absent  on  this  expedition,  that  a  measure  which  he 
had  once  successfully  deprecated,  was  carried  int<| 
effect  by  a  party  at  home,  which  was  either  incapable 
of  his  enlarged  views,  and  humane  feelings,  or  reck- 
lessly lent  itself  to  a  popular  prejudice.  Already  in 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  a  proposal  had 
been  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  destroy  Orcho- 
menus,  once  the  sovereign,  long  the  rival  of  Thebes, 
and  still  an  object  of  jealousy  both  on  account  of  its 
rank  among  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  as  the  chief  seat 
of  aristocratical  influence  in  Boeotia.  But  the  people 
had  been  shamed  out  of  this  barbarous  design  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Epaminondas ;  who  endeavoured 
to  animate  them  with  sentiments  more  worthy  of  the 
high  station  to  which  their  recent  victory  entitled 
them  to  aspire.^  The  project  however  was  not  aban- 
doned by  its  authors,  as  the  passions  which  suggested 
it  could  only  be  laid  in  a  brief  calm  by  the  voice  of 
reason  and  humanity.  But  now  either  an  accidental 
combination  of  circumstances  favoured  its  execution, 
or.  an  atrocious  plan  was  concerted  to  ensure  its 
success,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
man  who  alone  perhaps  would  have  been  able  to 
frustrate  it.  A  plot  was  disclosed  to  the  Theban 
government,  which  had  been  formed  it  was  said  by  a 

*  Diodorui,  XV.  67. 
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party  of  Theban  exiles,  to  overturn  the  democratical     chap. 
constitution,  and  in  which  the  nobles,  or  members  of  . 
the  equestrian  order,  of  Orchomenus  were  to  be  the- 
principal  agents.     The  conspirators  intended  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  a  review  which  was  to  be  held 
at  Thebes,  and  was  to  be  attended  by  300  of  the 
Orchomenian  cavalry,  to.  effect  an  aristocratical  revo- 
lution.    It  is  possible  that  the  whole  story  may  have 
been  a  fiction,  and  it  seems  at  least  to  have  been 
greedily  received  by  the  magistrates  and  the  people. 
The  Orchomenians  were  arrested,  and  brought  before 
the  assembly,  which  seems  to  have  sat  in  judgement 
on   the  charge,  and   probably  wthout  very  mature 
deliberation  decided  against  the  accused.     They  were  ' 
all  condenmed  to  dieath,  and  the  whole  city  was  in- 
volved in  their  doom.      A   Theban  arniy  was  im-  orchome- 
mediately  sent  against   it,   which  rased   it    to   the  Ttroy^dby 
ground,  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  the  i|^***' 
women  and   children  away  into  slavery.*      Epami- 
nondas  on  his  return  did  not  suppress  his  grief  at 
the  event,  and  is  said  to  have  declared  that,  if  he 
had  been  present,  he  would  have  prevented  it.^     The 
precipitation  with  which  the  people  indulged  their 
evil  passions  in  his  absence,  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  honourable  homage  ever  paid  by  a  Greek 
state  to  the  virtue  of  a  citizen. 

In  the  spring  of  367  another  body  of  auxiliaries  »•  c-  367. 
arrived  from  Syracuse  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tiiey 
should  be  employed.  The  Athenians  proposed  that 
they  should  be  sent  into  Thessaly,  where  Alexander 
was  perhaps  at  this  time  threatened  by  the  Theban 
arms.  But  Sparta  had  need  of  them  for  a  purpose 
much  more  urgent ;  and  a  majority  among  the  depu- 
ties of  the  allied  states  decided  in  favour  of  her 
claim.     They  were  accordingly  ordered  to  sail  round 

■  Diodonis,  XT.  79.  *  Pauaaniu,  ».  15.  3. 
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CHAP,  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  to  join  an  army  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Archidamus.  His 
first  object  was  the  reduction  of  Caryae,  which  seems 
to  have  held  out,  perhaps  under  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  garrison,  ever  since  the  invasion.  It  was 
now  stormed,  and  every  man  taken  in  it  put  to  the 
sword.  He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  proceeded 
to  ravage  the  Parrhasian  district,  probably  the  part 
which  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis, 
but  on  the  approach  of  an  Argive- Arcadian  army  re- 
treated westward,  and  encamped  near  an  Arcadian 
town  called  Midea.*  Here  Cissidas,  the  commander 
of  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries,  informed  him  that  the 
time  to  which  Dionysius  had  limited  his  stay^  — 
probably  according  to  his  contract  with  the  barbarian 
mercenaries  —  had  nearly  expired,  and  immediately 
set  out  to  return  to  Sparta.  But  he  foimd  the  pass 
through  which  his  road  lay  occupied  by  a  body  of 
Messenians,  and  was  obliged  to  send  for  aid  to  Archi- 
damus. Having  reunited  their  forces,  they  marched 
in  another  direction  on  the  Laconian  frontier,  but 
were  again  intercepted  by  the  Argive- Arcadian  army. 
A  battle  became  inevitable ;  and  Archidamus,  having 
draAvn  up  his  troops  on  a  small  plain,  which  lay 
between  him  and  the  enemy,  exhorted  his  country- 
men to  vindicate  the  ancient  honour  of  Sparta,  and 
to  exert  themselves  that  day,  so  as  to  be  able  once 
more  to  meet  the  gaze  of  their  women  and  children 
and  old  men,  and  that  of  foreigners,  which  had  once 
been  turned  toward  them  in  admiration,  "without  a 
blush.  The  eflFect  of  this  address  was  heightened  by 
some  favourable  omens,  and,  as  it  appears,  by  an 

*  In  Xenophon*8  text  vii.  1.  28.    4v  roh  iir\  MtSlar  TifX^tt.     Mueller  Dor. 
IL  p.  448,  coixjecturefl  VLaXalas.  i 

'  Xenopbon,  from  whom  (vu.  1.  28. )  we  learn  this  fact,  is  silent  as  to  any  such  f 
limitation  in  the  case  of  the  first  succours,  which  Diodorus,  xv.  70.  states  to  have 
received  pay  for  five  months.     This  raises  a  strong  suspicion  that  Dlodoms  bai 
confounded  the  first  expedition  with  the  second,  which  he  does  not  notice. 
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oracle  which  had  been  procured  from  Dodona  \  and     chap. 
the  spirit  which  it  breathed  animated  his  hearers  with  .    ^^   . 
an  impetuous  courage,  which  in  better  times  would 
not  have  been  deemed  sober  enough  for  Spartan  war- 
riors.     The  enemy  scarcely  waited  to  receive  their  ^  c-  367. 
furious  onset;  and  the  cavalry  and  Celtic  mercenaries  ArchiZu 
made  great  havoc  among  the  fugitives.     Of  the  Lace-  "*"*• 
dsemonians,  accordirig  to  the  report  which  Archidamus 
sent  home,  not  a  man  was  killed,  and  hence  the  en- 
gagement became  celebrated  as  the  Tearless  Battle.^ 
This  may  have  been  a  piece  of  exaggeration,  such  as 
was  common  enough  in  Spartan  despatches :  but  we 
could  more  easily  believe  the  fact,  than  that  Archi- 
damus meant  only  that  no  Spartan  life  was  lost.*  The 
loss  on  the  other  side  appears  to  have  been  great, 
though  it  can  scarcely  have  amounted,  as  Diodorus 
relates,  to   10,000  men.     The  news  of  the  victory, 
which  would  once  have  made  but  little  impression  at 
Sparta,  drew  tears  of  joy  from  Agesilaus,  the  senators, 
and  the  ephors.     But  the  disaster  of  the  Arcadians 
caused  scarcely  less  pleasure  at   Thebes  and  Elis, 
where  the  spirit  which  they  had  lately  shown  was 
treated  as  arrogance,  and  their  success  was  viewed 
with  jealousy. 

Such  a  close  alliance  and  cordial  understanding  be- 
tween Dionysius  and  Sparta,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
repeated  expeditions  sent  by  the  Sicilian  ruler  to  suc- 
cour Sparta  in  her  hour  of  need,  may  appear  surpris- 
ing when  we  remember  that  she  had  been  the  steady 
champion  of  oligarchy  both  in  Greece  and  in  the  co- 
lonies, equally  opposed  to  democracy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  tyranny  on  the  other.  The  Spartan  government 

^  Diod.  XT.  72.     irpourop  abrois  ai  Awdwlas  I4p€uu  ii6ri  ir6\*ftos  olros  Aoicf- 
Baifioyfoit  KScurpvf  Irrot. 
■  ^  kryofUrti  iioKpvs  ^x*^     riut  Ages.  33« 
'  Manso'i  coqjecture,  Sparta,  ixi.  1.  p.  179. 
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CHAP,  however  had  not  considered  its  ordinary  policy  as 
.  ^y  .  suited  to  the  state  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Dionysius. 
It  may  have  perceived  that  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  able  chief  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  island  from  being  entirely  subdued  by  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  or  it  may  have  believed  that  it  was  more 
likely  to  find  its  account  in  an  alliance  with  a  firmly 
established  government,  than  in  an  endless  conflict  of 
parties.^  However  this  may  be,  it  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  its  influence,  at  more  than  one  critical 
juncture,  on  the  side  of  Dionysius^,  and  thus  contri- 
buted very  materially  to  decide  the  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  his  domestic  adversaries,  in  his 
favour ;  and  he  continued  to  derive  great  advantage 
from  the  levies  which  he  was  enabled  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Sparta  to  raise  in  Greece,  and  perhaps  not  less 
from  the  abilities  and  experience  of  the  Spartan  offi- 
cers who  were  permitted  to  entfir  his  service.*  In . 
.Greece  the  reputation  of  Sparta  appears  to  have 
suffered  from  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  this  con- 
nection with  her  avowed  principles  and  her  habitual 
practice.*  Dionysius  on  his  part,  though  no  doubt 
he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  benefit  he  reaped  from  it, 
can  hardly  have  felt  any  very  warm  sympathy  with 
Sparta :  and  the  jealousy  naturally  awakened  by  ^he 
reappearance  of  the  Athenian  fleets  in  the  western 
waters,  would  probably  have  been  of  itself  a  suflicient 
motive  for  the  succours  which  he  sent  against  Iphi- 
crates  in  372.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  his  con- 
duct toward  his  fallen  ally  seems  to  be  prompted 

■  So  IModonis  xit.  la  IlkvtCop,  owrKcmuncnti(anu  rj^  Vx^t  AW«oar  l^w 

»  Diodor.  XIV.  10.  70. 

'  Diodor.  ziv.  44.  2vH7«y«  <ral  /AtoBo^povs  dicnis  *E\Xdios,  ml  /idUitfrv  W9pk 
rtip  AwetMatfWpUtv.  05t#i  yip  tAr^  awa£^0PTt§  r^r  i^p,  fBcMnv  ^wviar  Umn 
fio6KoiTO  m^  aitrtiy  ^tPoKoytof.  Cf.  68.  62.  Plut  PeL  31.  AoircSa^riM  Anrvcifi 
T^  SorffAlor  rvpdyy^,  irrpvniyohs  «ral  hpfiaarki  hnfimp. 

*  Plut  v.  «.  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  'O/ApMrrof  .  .  .  r^  /Uy  ripvww  ItnCvpU  Km-*- 
orfiff9f  9A  W  Tiff  vpd^ws  ra(mis  h^xnitopuv  hroiriat  aJbr^  tlfta  ml  riiPwmrpSU, 
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by  pure  gratitude  and  generosity ;  and  most  likely  chap. 
was  so  in  the  main.  But  even  if  he  was  aware  that  .  ^"^  . 
the  ascendancy  of  Sparta  was  irrecoverably  lost,  he 
might  well  think  that  it  concerned  both  his  honour 
and  his  interest,  to  throw  his  shield  over  the  state, 
which  had  been  so  lately  and  so  long  the  mistress  of 
Greece.     But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

The  obstacles  opposed  by  the  success  of  the  Arca^ 
dians  to  the  supremacy  which  Thebes  aimed  at  esta- 
blbhing  in  Peloponnesus,  but  still  more  perhaps  the 
proceedings  of  Philiscus,  had  led  the  Theban  govern- 
ment to  look  to  another  quarter  for  more  eflfectual 
means  of  securing  its  preponderance ;  and  intelligence 
of  a  negotiation  which  Sparta  was  carrying  on  at  the 
Persian  court,  seemed  to  require  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  counteract  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  person  who  was  best  qualified  for  such  a 
mission ;  and  Pelopidas  had  not  long  recovered  his 
liberty,  before  he  set  out  with  Ismenias,  on  an  em-  Grecian 
bassy  to  Susa.  The  fame  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
and  of  the  invasion  of  Laconia  had  preceded  them, 
and  their  progress  through  the  Persian  provinces  was 
a  kind  of  triumph.  At  Susa  the  courtiers  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  representatives  of  a  state,  which 
had  humbled  the  haughty  mistress  of  Greece,  whose 
victorious  arms  not  many  years  before  made  their 
monarch  tremble  for  his  throne.  Envoys  from  Sparta 
and  Athens,  from  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Argos,  met  them 
at  the  King's  gate;  but  Artaxerxes  distinguished 
the  Thebans  with  peculiar  honours.  Xenophon  in- 
deed wishes  it  to  be  believed,  though  without  directly 
asserting  it  *,  that  Pelopidas  pleaded  the  ignominious 
services  which  Thebes  had  formerly  rendered  to  the 
royal  house  by  her  treachery  to  the  cause  of  Greece  ; 

*  TlM  phnw  dxc  X^ywir  (vu.  1.  34.)  would  answer  the  twofold  purpote,  of  ooii» 
Wftag  ttkt  tpltefkil  Infinuation,  and  of  ivokUng  i  direct  fidiehood. 
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CHAP,  but  he  adds  that  her  recent  triumph  over  Sparta  con- 
.  ^^'  .  tributed  a  great  deal  toward  procuring  an  honourable 
reception  for  her  envoys.  There  can  at  least  be  no 
doubt  which  of  these  considerations  weighed  most  with 
Artaxerxes.  He  had  previously  shown  by  his  treat- 
ment of  Antalcidas,  that  his  favours  were  dispensed 
to  foreigners  in  proportion  to  the  political  influence 
of  the  states  to  which  tliey  belonged.  Antalcidas, 
whom  on  his  first  embassy  he  had  flattered  Avith 
marks  of  most  signal  condescension,  when  he  appeared 
at  the  Persian  court  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  met 
with  such  a  supercilious  reception,  that  he  is  said  on 
his  return  to  Sparta  to  have  been  driven  to  suicide  by 
the  taunts  of  his  enemies.^  Euthycles,  who  now 
filled  his  place,  was  indeed  able  to  claim  a  little  more 
respect  on  the  ground  of  the  recent  victory  of  Archi- 
damns ;  but  even  this  served  to  raise  the  credit  of 
Thebes ;  for  it  had  been  gained  over  the  Arcadians, 
and  Argives,  and  seemed  to  prove  that  they  could 
not  conquer  without  her  help.  They  could  there- 
fore procure  very  little  attention,  and  Timagoras,  one 
of  the  Athenian  envoys,  soon  discovered  that  the 
surest  way  to  conciliate  the  King's  good  graces  was 
to  side  with  the  Thebans.  He  appears  also  to  have 
found  means,  by  his  address  or  impudence,  to  possess 
the  King  with  an  extravagant  notion  of  his  own 
credit  and  influence  at  home.  The  royal  bounty  was 
showered  upon  him  in  proportion  to  his  supposed 
power  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Athens  to  those 


1  Flut  Artaz.  2S.  But  this  part  of  the  story  is  very  doubtftiL  Antalcidas 
appears  finom  the  anecdote  in  Plut  Ages.  32.  to  have  been  one  of  the  ephors  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  in  369,  and  we  have  no  hint  of  any  Spartan  embassy  to  Susa 
between  this  year  and  367,  when  Euthycles  was  the  chief  envoy.  Antalcidas  how- 
ever appears  to  have  been  ambassador  at  the  Persian  court  in  the  year  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (Xen.  H.  vi.  3.  12.);  and  though  he  was  then  expected  soon  to 
return,  his  stay  in  Persia  may  have  been  prolonged  until  the  news  of  the  battle 
arrived  there,  and  he  may  then  have  experienced  the  change  of  treatment  described 
by  Plutarch,  who  however  (Art  32.)  distinctly  asserts  what  is  equally  probable, 
that  he  was  sent  to  apply  for  Persian  succours  immediately  after  the  battle. 
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of  Persia.  He  is  said  to  have  received  a  sum  of  chap. 
10^000  darics,  or  forty  talents^  a  splendid  couch  with  ^'  . 
attendants  skilled  in  spreading  it  after  the  Persian 
fashion,  and,  on  the  pretext  that  his  health  required 
a  milk  diet,  a  herd  of  eighty  cows  ;  and  he  was  finally 
carried  down  to  the  coast  in  a  litter  provided,  and  by 
porters  paid  by  the  King.  The  example  of  former 
ambassadors  may  have  encouraged  him  to  hope  that 
he  might  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  treasures  with  impunity. 
An  embassy  to  Persia  was  commonly  considered  at 
Athens  as  a  lucrative  commission :  and  one  Epicrates, 
who  had  filled  the  office,  is  said  to  have  moved 
nothing  but  laughter  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  when 
on  his  return  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  received 
presents  from  the  King,  and  talked  of  proposing  a 
decree  for  electing  nine  poor  citizens  every  year,  in- . 
stead  of  archons,  envoys  to  Persia,  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  Persian  treasury.  But 
still  both  the  infatuation  of  Timagoras  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  Artaxerxes  must  have  exceeded  all  ordinary 
bounds,  if  the  envoy,  with  the  eye  of  a  jealous  col-, 
league  upon  him,  undertook  to  procure  the  consent 
of  the  Athenians  to  such  conditions  of  peace  as  the 
King  was  persuaded  to  prescribe.  For  Pelopidas  ob- 
tained everything  that  he  asked.  One  of  his  objects 
was  to  procure  the  King's  sanction  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Messenia;  another  to  disarm  the  naval 
power  of  Athens  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  part 
of  a  plan  which  was  earnestly  entertained  by  Epami- 
nondks,  of  transferring  to  Thebes  the  maritime  do- 
minion which  Athens  had  begun  to  recover.  An 
article  was  inserted  in  the  royal  rescript,  by  which 
the  Athenians  were  enjoined  to  lay  up  their  fleet. 
Leon,  the  colleague  of  Timagoras,  protested  against 
this  partiality  in  the  King's  hearing,  observing 
that  it  was  time  for  the  Athenians  to  look  out 
for  some  other  friend   than  -  the    King ;   but  when 

AI   3 
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CHAP,  his  words  were  interpreted  to  Artaxerxes,  all  the 
.  ^^  .  satisfaction  he  received  was  the  addition  of  a  clause 
by  which  the  Athenians  were  permitted  to  appeal 
to  the  King,  if  they  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  injunction.  The  largeness  of  the  bribes  re- 
ceived by  Timagoras  seems  to  prove  that  no  slight 
importance  was  attached  to  the  acquiescence  of 
Athens.  Yet  if  we  may  rely  on  an  allusion  which 
Demosthenes  makes  to  these  transactions,  the  res- 
cript contained  another  clause  equally  grating  to 
Athenian  ears,  by  which  Amphipolis  was  declared 
independent,  and  was  taken  as  an  ally  under  the 
King's  protection.^  Xenophon's  silence  throws  some 
doubt  on  the  fact ;  but  there  must  have  been  a  real 
ground  of  some  kind  for  the  •  orator's  statement. 
The  clause  may  have  been  proposed,  and  Timagoras 
may  have  pledged  himself  to  get  it  admitted  among 
the  articles  of  the  pacification^  but  in  consequence  of 
Leon's  protest  it  may  not  have  been  inserted  in  the 
rescript.  It  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Pelopidas,  that  the  Arcadians,  whose  political 
importance,  if  it  had  been  rightly  estimated,  would 
have  entitled  them  to  more  respectful  consideration, 
were  treated  as  of  inferior  moment  to  the  Eleans ;  a 
slight,  which  so  deeply  offended  their  envoy  Anti- 
ochus,  that  he  refused  to  accept  the  King's  presents, 
and  on  his  return  to  Greece  exposed  the  pompous 
weakness  of  the  Persian  court  to  the  derision  of 
his  countrymen.  Pelopidas  likewise  declined  all 
the  magnificent  presents  offered  to  him  by  Arta- 
xerxes,  retaining  only  some  simple  tokens  of  regard  ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  more  solid  advantages  con- 
veyed by  the  rescript,  the  Thebans  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  the  King's  ancient  allies.  Tima- 
goras met  with  the  penalty  due  to  his  misconduct. 
He  was  impeached  by  Leon,  condenmed,  and  put 
to  death.     Plutarch  observes,  not  much  to  the  pur- 

.1  DeFah.  Leg.  §150. 
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pose,  that  the  Athenians,  as  appeared  by  the  ex- 
iample  of  Epicrates,  were  not  so  much  exasperated 
by  his  corruption,  as  by  the  advantage  gained  over 
them  by  the  Theban  embassy.*  No  doubt  they  be- 
lieved these  things  to  be  connected  together  as  cause 
and  effect,  and  measured  the  guilt  of  his  venality  by 
the  injury  they  had  suffered  from  it.  We  also  hear 
from  Demosthenes  that  the  punishment  of  Timagoras 
induced  the  Persian  king  to  revoke  his  decision  as  to 
Amphipolis,  and  to  declare  it  a  subject  of  Athens, 
and  also  to  abstain  thenceforth  from  offering  bribes.^ 
Large  allowance  is  evidently  required  in  the  whole 
story  for  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

It  was  not  in  Persia,  but  in  Greece,  that  the  real 
success  of  the  embassy  was  to  be  proved ;  and  the  re- 
sult disappointed  the  expectations  which  were  raised 
by  its  reception  at  the  court  of  Susa.  Thebes*  hoped 
to  have  placed  herself  in  the  station  which  Sparta  had 
occupied  by  means -of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas;  but 

»  PeL30. 

tr^fifrnxin^  obrw  tuX  ^Ui|r  fypoxf^cv,  «^*  068cy2  ir^hror*  IBcv/rc  XFht*"^^  '''ov  Aoivou. 
Weber  (ad  Deni.  Aristocr.  p.  436. )  puts  a  construction  on  this  passage,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  as  ylolent  as  the  conjectures  of  Markland  and  Schcfer,  and  less  consis- 
tent with  the  orator's  purpose.  He  supplies  aibr^  after  Kwiarnir^v — made  Amphi- 
potU,  wkieh  behnged  to  yoth  subject  to  himself — and  supposes  that  Artaxerxes,  by 
way  of  indemnifying  himself  for  the  money  he  had  thrown  away  upon  Timagoras, 
when  he  heard  of  the  punishment  which  the  Athenians  had  Inflicted  on  their  am- 
bassador, took  possession  of  .Amphipolis,  which  he  had  before  only  declared  his  ally, 
tiwugh  in  the  congress  at  Thebes  it  had  been  ceded  by  his  own  order  to  Athens — 
is  appears  from  otiber  allusions  of  the  contei^porary  orators  (Deraosth.  De  F.  L. 
pt.  420.  and  de  Halon.  p.  84. ).  Weber  seems  to  have  overlooked  that  Demosthenes 
is  showing  the  advantage  which  Athens  reaped  on  this  occasion  from  the  just 
punishment  inflicted  on  Timagoras.  But  it  would  have  been  no  advantage  to  her 
if  Artaxerxes,  instead  of  declaring  hhnself  the  ally  and  friend  of  Amphipolis,  had 
suliiected  it  to  his  dominion — ^not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  he 
had  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  the  absence  of  all  indication  of  the  hct.  We  shall 
have  occasion  In  a  subsequent  chapter  to  notice  one  which  Weber  fencies  he  has 
diioovered.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  orator's  argument  would  have  led  him  rather 
to  mentbm  in  this  passage  the  concession  made  to  Athens,  than  the  satisfaction 
whkh  the  Persian  king  had  taken  for  his  own  loss.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Schefer  has  reason  to  wonder  that  an  Athenian  orator  should  use  the 
term  <e^ify  to  express  the  relation  in  which  a  Greek  city  stood  to  Athens.  But 
prrliaps  it  may  be  explained  as  the  term  employed  in  the  royal  rescript  Rehdants 
(p.  IS  I.)  gires  the  correct  interpretation :  Ampkipitlin  (he  adds  urbem^  as  if  he  read 
viUir  wd\iM)  vestro  imperio  denuo  subjecit,  quam  turn  {rirf,  scUicet  J^moffora  Pdw 
pida  vermmiibmt  in  auia)  sociam  suam  et  amicam  esse  seripserai, 
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she  found  the  Greeks  no  longer  willing  to  submit  to 
Persian  dictation.  The  reports  brought  bac^  by  the 
envoys  of  the  state  of  the  empire,  had  perhaps  divulged 
the  secret,  that  the  threats  of  the  Great  King  were 
little  more  than  an  empty  sound.  A  congress  was 
held  at  Thebes,  in  which  a  Persian  commissioner,  having 
with  the  usual  solemnity  produced  the  royal  seal,  read 
the  document  to  which  it  was  affixed ;  and  the  Theban 
government  then  called  upon  the  deputies  of  the  other 
states,  as  they  valued  the  King's  favour,  to  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  comply  vnih  its  contents.  All 
however  rejected  this  demand,  arid  obsened  that  they 
were  sent  not  to  swear,  but  to  listen  to  the  King's 
message.  Lycomedes,  who  was  one  of  the  Arcadian 
deputies,  took  a  higher  tone,  and  denied  the  right  of 
Thebes  to  summon  the  congress,  which  he  contended 
ought  to  have  been  held  in  that  part  of  Greece  which 
was  the  theatre  of  war.  This  objection  provoked  an 
angry  reply,  which  induced  Lycomedes  and  his  col- 
leagues to  withdraw  abruptly  from  the  congress.  The 
Thebans  then  sent  ambassadors  to  each  state  sepa- 
rately with  the  same  demand,  hoping  that  as  none 
could  be  sure  of  support  from  the  rest,  none  would 
venture  to  incur  their  enmity  as  well  as  that  of  Persia, 
by  the  refusal.  But  Corinth,  to  which  the  first  appli- 
cation was  made,  having  rejected  the  oath,  em- 
boldened the  other  states  to  follow  her  example,  and 
the  whole  project,  concocted  with  such  elaborate  pre- 
parations, fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

The  disposition  manifested  by  the  Arcadians  ren- 
dered it  important  for  Thebes  to  strengthen  her  foot- 
ing in  Achaia ;  and  in  the  spring  of  366  Epaminondas 
undertook  a  third  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  for 
that  purpose.  The  Isthmus  was  still  guarded  by 
LacedaBmonian  and  Athenian  troops ;  but  at  his  re- 
quest Pisias,  the  Argive  general,  by  a  night  march 
made  himself  master  of  the  pass  near  Cenchreaj,  and 
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thus  enabled  the  Theban  army*to  enter  Achaia.  chap. 
Oligarchy  had  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  Achaean  ^^^  . 
cities  under  Spartan  patronage,  and  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  last  Theban  invasion,  but  they  re- 
mained for  the  most  part  neutral  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Sparta.  The  leading  men  now 
threw  themselves  on  the  forbearance  of  Epaminondas, 
and  by  assurances  of  fidelity  to  Thebes  induced  him 
to  exert  his  influence  in  their  behalf  to  prevent  a  re- 
volution which  would  have  driven  them  into  exile. 
Having  taken  security  for  their  obedience,  and  find- 
ing, it  seems,  no  other  occasion  that  required  his  pre- 
sence in  the  peninsula,  he  marched  home.  But  the 
democratical  Achseans,  and  the  Arcadians,  complained 
that  he  had  left  Achaia  in  the  state  most  favourable 
to  the  renewal  of  Lacedaemonian  ascendancy ;  and  the 
Thebans,  copying  the  example  of  Sparta,  sent  har- 
mosts  to  the  Achaean  cities,  who  instigated  the  com- 
monalty to  expel  the  oligarchs,  and  established  demo- 
cratical institutions.  This  change  however  was  soon 
followed  by  a  counter-revolution.  For  the  exiles, 
having  collected  their  forces,  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  recover  possession  of  their  cities,  and  now 
openly  renewed  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  gave 
great  annoyance  to  ^eir  Arcadian  neighbours. 

At  Sio^n  afiairs  took  a  different  turn.  There  Eu-  Buphron. 
phron,  an  able  and  enterprising  man,  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Spartan  government,  as  the  leader 
of  the  oligarchical  party,  while  the  city  adhered  to 
Sparta.  We  do  not  know  what  part  he  took  in  the 
change  of  policy  by  which  in  368  Sicyon  went  over 
to  the  Theban  alliance.  Its  constitution  seems  not  to 
have  undergone  any  formal  alteration  in  consequence 
of  that  event ;  but  it  may  have  somewhat  affected 
Euphron's  influence,  and  he  may  thus  have  been 
led  to  desire  a  revolution  which  would  place  him 
again,  though  in  a  different  attitude,  at  the  head  of 
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the  state.  When  Epaminondas  withdrew  from  Achaia, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  leaving  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ments standing,  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the 
Arcadians  and  Argives  at  this  toleration,  appears  to 
have  suggested  to  him  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
ambition.  He  proposed  to  renounce  his  connection 
with  his  old  friends,  and  himself  to  -introduce  demo- 
cracy at  Sicyon:  the  only  effectual  security,  as  he 
pretended,  against  the  restoration  of  the  Spartan 
dominion,  which  he  had  long  endured  with  impatience, 
and  would  fain  avert  by  any  sacrifice.  The  Arca- 
dians and  Argives  gladly  lent  their  aid;  and  the 
revolution  was  quietly  and  easily  effected/  Euphron 
^sembled  the  people,  invited  them  to  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty  and  equality,  and  bade  them  begin  the 
exercise  of  their  rights  with  the  election  of  a  college 
of  generals.  Five  were  chosen,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  number.  The  first  advantage  which  he  took  of 
his  office  was  to  appoint  his  own  son  to  the  command 
of  the  foreign  mercenaries  employed  by  the  state,  and 
to  gain  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  to  his  interest 
by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The 
confidence  of  the  people  which  he  enjoyed  as  the 
restorer  of  freedom,  enabled  him  to  resort  even  to 
the  treasure  of  the  temples  for  t^jat  purpose ;  and  the 
charge  of  Laconis^rij  which  was  brought  agaipst  many 
of  the  wealthy  citizens,  yielded  an  ample  supply  of 
confiscations.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  get  rid  of 
his  colleagues,  and  when  some  of  them  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  dagger,  and  the  rest  driven  into  exile, 
Euphron,  being  left  sole  general,  became  in  name  as 
well  as  in  deed  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

His  government  appears  to  have  been  mild  and 
popular,  though  the  want  of  money  urged  him  to 
persecute  the  rich.  But  though  he  had  strengthened 
the  democracy  by  the  admission  of  many  new  citizens, 
among  whom  were  several  emancipated  slaves,  he  fell 
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that  his  power  rested  on  the  support  of  his  allied,  chap. 
who  had  helped  him  to  lay  its  foundation,  and  he  .  ^  . 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  their  favour  by  Uie  readi- 
ness with  which  he  joined  their  expeditions,  and  by 
presents  distributed  among  their  leading  men.  So 
perhaps  he  conciliated  the  Theban  harmost  'whom  he 
was  obliged  to  receive  into  the  citadel.  But  his  posi- 
tion amidst  so  many  conflicting  interests  was  too 
difficult  to  be  long  maintained.  We  are  unable,  from 
the  string  of  obscure  allusions  which  Xenophon  has 
here  substituted  for  a  narrative,  to  gather  the  motives 
which  induced  -^neas,  the  general  of  the  Arcadians, 
to  overthrow  his  authority,  and  to  restore  oligarchy 
at  Sicyon.  But  the  Theban  harmost  seems  to  have 
concurred  in  this  measure,  since  he  continued  to  hold 
the  citadel,  after  the  Arcadians  had  retired.  Euphron 
made  his  escape  to  the  port,  and  sending  for  Pasi- 
melus,  the  Spartan  officer  who  was  commanding  at 
Corinth,  delivered  it  up  to  him,  and  renewed  his  con- 
nection with  Sparta,  not  without  attempting  to  vin- 
dicate his  past  conduct  by  pretences  which  did  not 
deceive  those  who  listened  to  them.  This  however 
was  not  his  last  political  apostasy.  The  discord  which 
continued  to  prevail  in  Sicyon  between  his  partisans 
and  the  party  which  jEneas  had  restored,  enabled 
him,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Athenian  auxiliaries, 
to  regain  possession  of  the  town.  But  as  the  citadel 
was  still  occupied  by  a  Theban  garrison,  he  ventured 
on  the  bold  step  of  going  in  person  to  Thebes  with 
all  the  money  he  could  collect,  in  the  hope,  by  his 
gold  and  intrigues,  to  procure  a  decree  for  expelling 
hb  adversaries,  and  re-establishing  his  "authority.  His 
proceedings  however  were  watched  by  his  enemies, 
some  of  whom  followed  him  to  Thebes ;  and  when 
they  perceived  that  he  had  so  far  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  leading  men  as  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  they  relieved  themselves  from  their  fears  by 
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CHAP. 
XL. 

I,  y  i» 

Murdered 
at  Thebes. 


despatching  him  openly  in  the  Cadmea,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  council  was  assembled.  The  per- 
petrators of  this  outrage  were  arrested,  and  were 
brought  before  the  council  for  punishment  by  the 
magistrates  who  perhaps  sincerely  regretted  his  death. 
But  one  of  the  culprits  having  avowed  his  share  in 
the  deed,  so  forcibly  exposed  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Euphron  —  an  outlawed  tyrant  and  traitor, 
who  had  aggravated  his  guilt  by  the  arts  of  corrup- 
tion with  which  he  endeavoured  to  screen  it  from 
vengeance  —  that  his  judges  pronounced  the  murder 
a  legitimate  act.  The  majority  of  Euphron's  fellow- 
citizens  viewed  it  in  a  different  light :  they  still  re- 
vered him  as  their  benefactor,  and  having  transported 
his  body  to  Sicyon,  interred  it  with  the  honours  due 
to  a  heroic  Founder,  in  the  market-place.^ 

While  Sicyon  and  Pellene  were  compelled  by  terror 
of  the  Theban  arms  to  forsake  their  old  ally,  Phlius, 
where  the  dominant  party  had  more  reason  to  dread 
a  revolution,  remained  firmly  attached  to  Sparta.  It 
was  on  this  account  exposed  to  the  unremitting  hos- 
tility of  its  more  powerful  neighbours,  suffered  great 
hardships,  and  was  often  placed  in  extreme  peril. 


1  There  is  some  otMcurity  about  the  chronology  of  Euphron*8  reign ;  but  on  the 
vhole  it  seems  safer  to  adopt  Xenophon's  statements,  than  to  suppose  with  Dodwell 
that  he  was  grossly  mistaken  in  his  account  of  a  person  who  evidently  attracted  no 
small  share  of  his  attention.  If  Euphron's  tyranny  began  immediately  after  the 
second  Theban  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  (368),  Xenophon,  who  distinctly  places 
its  beginning  after  the  third  invasion  (366),  must  have  fallen  into  an  error  very 
unusual  with  him,  not  only  as  to  the  date  but  as  to  the  facts.  The  authority  of 
Diodorus  (xv.  70.)  as  to  the  beginning  of  Euphron's  tyranny,  can  have  no  weight 
in  itself  when  opposed  to  Xenophon's.  Manso  (iii.  2.  p.  241.)  following  Dodwell, 
■opposes  that  the  campaign  against  Phlius,  described  by  Xenophon  (vu.  2.  11.),  in 
which  Euphron  accompanied  the  Theban  commander  of  Sicyon,  took  place  in  the 
year  preceding  the  third  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus,  and  hence 
infers  that  the  Thebans  had  left  a  garrison  in  Sicyon  in  368.  But  the  aSdis  work 
in  this  section  maybe  equivalent  to  r^  b<Tri^  lrff<;  and  Xenophon's  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Euphron  acquired  the  tyranny  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition,  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  Theban  garrison  in  Sicyon.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  believe  that  be  would  have  related  the  interference  of  ^neas  at  vu.  3.  1. 
if  it  occurred  in  the  year  before  the  third  Theban  invasion.  Dodwell  indeed  asserts: 
Imo  ejectog  optiftuUes  Euphronis  quidem  cousilio,  opera  tamen  J%ebanorum,  pott- 
quam  Baotarchid  exutuM  e»sei  Eptiminondtu^  agno$cit  ipse  Xenophon,  But  I  am 
uuable  to  discover  iu  Xenophon  anything  to  that  effect 
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Xenophon  —  who  extols  not  only  the  courage,  but  chap. 
the  constancy  of  the  Phliasians,  in  which  we  see  little  .  ^'  . 
beyond  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  —  dwells,  at 
greater  length  than  we  can  spare  for  such  a.  subject, 
on  the  adventures  in  which,  either  alone,  or  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  body  of  Athenian  troops,  they  repulsed 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  who  were  instigated  and 
seconded  by  their  exiled  fellow-citizens.  After  seve- 
ral attempts  on  the  town  and  the  territory  had  been 
baffled,  they  were  threatened  with  still  greater  and 
more  frequent  annoyance  by  the  erection  of  two  for- 
tresses on  their  frontier,  one  called  Tricaranum,  which 
was  built  by  the  Argives,  the  other  called  Thyamia, 
which  was  begun  by  the  Sicyonians,  but  had  not 
been  finished  in  the  year  366,  when  the  Phliasians, 
supported  by  the  Athenian  general  Chares,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Phlius,  wrested  it  from- 
them,  and  then  carried  on  the  fortifications  as  a  bul- 
wark for  themselves  against  Sicyon.  While  Chares  was 
lending  his  aid  to  this  work,  he  was  suddenly  called 
away  to  repel  an  invasion,  by  which  Athens  had  been 
deprived  of  Oropus. 

The  Athenians,  to  whom  Oropus  was  subject  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War^,  having 
probably  been  annexed  to  their  territory  at  the 
time  of  their  glorious  triumph  over  the  confederate 
forces  of  Bceotia  and  Chalcis^,  had  lost  it  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  year  411.^  It  then  remained  for 
a  time  independent,  but  agitated  by  contending  fac- 
tions. In  401,  when  the  power  of  Athens  was  ut- 
terly prostrate,  one  of  the  Oropian  parties,  which  had 
been  forced  into  exile,  sought  aid  from  Thebes.  The 
Thebans  gained  possession  of  the  town,  and  removed 
it  from  the  sea'Shore  about  a  mile  inland,  but  did  not 
then  interfere  farther  with  its  internal  concerns.     At 

'  Thuc  IL  23. 

■  AocoTding  to  Mueller's  conjecture.  (Mtnyer,  p.  411.) 

»  VoL  !▼.  p.  17. 
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CHAP,  a  subsequent  period,  according  to  Diodorus^,  they 
.  ^"^  .  reunited  it  to  Boeotia.  If  so,  it  may  have  recovered 
its  independence  at  the  Peace  of  Antelcidas.^  But  it 
is  certain  that  some  time  before  the  event  now  about 
to  be  related,  it  had  been  restored  to  the  Athenians, 
and,  as  appears  from  an  allusion  of  Isocrates  ^,  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  Oropians  themselves;  that  is 
probably  of  one  of  the  Oropian  parties,  and  through  a 
revolution  which  drove  a  number  of  citizens  into  exile. 
Isocrates  intimates  that  the  Thebans,  even  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  were  engaged  in  continual  machina- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  which  had  nearly 
occasioned  an  open  rupture  between  them  and  the 
Athenians.*  We  can  therefore  feel  little  doubt,  that  the 
counter-revolution  by  which  Athens  was  deprived  of 
it  had  been  concerted,  either  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Theban  government,  or  in  reliance  upon  its  assured 
support.  The  Oropian  refugees  found  shelter  at  Ere- 
tria,  which  was  at  this  time  under  the  rule  of  Themi- 
son,  with  whom  we  find  Theodorus  associated,  on  a 

»  XIV.  17. 

'  Sieven  (p.  291.)  thinks  that  Athens  regained  possession  of  it  at  the  Peace  of 
Antalddas.  But  this  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  allusion  of  Isocrates  Plat 
§  22.  On  the  other  hand  Mueller  (m.  «. )  states  that  it  was  recovered  by  the  Athe- 
nians soon  after  it  had  been  removed  by  the  Tbebaus  to  its  new  site,  that  is,  not 
many  years  alter  401 ;  and  he  refers,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  two  passages  of 
Lysias.  But  neither  of  them  seems  to  me  to  bear  it  out,  or  indeed  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question.  In  the  first  (Mp  IloAtMrrp.  p.  I5&  §6.  Bekk.) 
the  defendant  is  said  to  have  been  in  command  at  Oropus  {ip^at  iv  *Cipmw^)  and  no 
doubt  it  was  then  sul^ect  to  Athens ;  but  the  time  referred  to  is  one  antecedent  to 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  (411).  In  the  other  passage  (ic  ♦tA.  p.  187. 
§  1 0. )  the  epoch  referred  to  is  that  of  the  civil  war  under  the  Thirty  (401 ) :  and  at 
that  time  Philo,  an  Athenian  citizen,  retired  to  Oropus,  and  lived  there  as  an 
alien  {%U  r^v  (nr^foptoM  ^(^«n7<rc,  /rol  iv  *Ap«nr»  luroUtw  KorwrtBtis  iwl  vporr^ 
Tov  Aku,  fiwXriStU  wop*  ixttyots  /lieroucfiy  fui/Sjnf  1)  fitV  ifimif  voTdrJis  flvoi). 
Oropus  appears  in  this  description,  as  might  be  expected,  as  i  completely  foreign 
town. 

'  PUtalc,  p.  300.  c  §  22.  TV  fikv  ^fitrdpq,  v6Ku  rrit  yris  rris  ^  'Ciptfwlmf  M0- 
IjJnis  ^rovffUf,  o^roi  Bk  fil^  iV  it^Xorplw  x^9^  K«Tay4fiomai  (sc  Oii^cum.). 

*  Ibid.  p.  303.  d.  §  40.  ik  £1^  frpo^or  rcpl  'Opmrdtr  8re  fikv  yh^  i^outritu^  ffXrisror 

AAA*  Svffp  &y  tls  robs  voAcfuwr^ouf  i^<xfiapr9af  h&kfLiimtr  ir§Mi  8*  itttnr6if9mn 
abrobs  iml  ruirrwp  hlni4>ia'cur$t  voiii<rai,  irewadfupot  rwp  ^yripjtrwp  ^A0or  As 
bftias,  rairffur<frepoy  9iaTt$4vTfs  ^  pw  fj/Uis  rtryxdiyofity  fx^PT**'  There  may  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  precise  juncture  and  circumstances  alluded  to  In  this  passage,  but 
this  will  not  affect  the  inference  here  drawn  as  to  the  intrigues -of  the  Thebans. 
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footing  which  is  nowhere  exactly  defined,  as  his  col-  chaf. 
league ;  and  with  their  help  crossed  the  channel,  and  re-  .  ^^  . 
covered  possession  of  their  city.  ^  The  whole  disposable 
force  of  Athens  immediately  marched  against  them  ; 
Chares  was  hastily  recalled ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Spartan  officer  who  commanded. at  Corinth,  was  re- 
quested to  co-operate  with  him.  But  it  happened  that 
just  at  this  juncture  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  was 
dislodged  fo)m  the  port  of  Sicyon  by  the  Sicyoniana 
and  Arcadians ;  and  perhaps  this  occurrence  prevented 
him  from  marching,  or  sending  a  reinforcement  to  as- 
sist in  the  reduction  of  Oropus.  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  Athenian  expedition  seems  strange,  and  it 
is  not  clearly  explained  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers 
who  mention  or  allude  to  it.  The  Oropians,  though  Athens  de- 
a  Theban  force  had  marched  to  their  aid,  alarmed  at  Sj!!^ 
the  enemy's  strength,  and  perhaps  not  prepared  for  a 
siege,  appear  to  have  proposed  to  commit  their  town 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Thebans,  as  neutrals  in  this 
quarrel,  until  their  claims  should  have  been  peacefully 
adjusted.^  And  this  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
a  dispute  which  we  read  of  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  on  a  question  of  boundary,  in  which  Epami- 
nondas  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
daim  of  his  countrymen  by  an  ingenious  argument.  ^ 

'  In  tlie  account  here  giren  of  these  transactions  I  hare  adopted  the  view 
taken  by  Winiewskl,  Comment  in  Dan.  De  Cor,  p.  86.  Its  accuracy  depends  on 
the  interinretation  of  Zenophon's  words,  yu.  4.  1.  *Clpmrhs  iwh  r&y  ^tvy6yTmy  ircrrf- 
k^p&il.  Bat  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  Xenopbon  can  have  meant  any 
other  exiles  than  a  party  in  Oropus  itself.  Yet  even  Schlosser  has  assumed  that 
they  weic  Athenians  (i.  3.  p.  62.).  Can  he  have  been  misled  by  a  writer,  who 
had  seised  this  fictitious  handle  for  a  f^h  dechunation  on  the  tyranny  of  the  Athe' 
nan  demuKTaey  which  had  driven  these  unfortunate  men  into  exile  7 

*  fidxpt  Sdoyt,  Xen.  HeU.  vil  4.  I. 

'  Agatharchides  in  Athenseus,  xxv.  64.  It  rehited  to  a  place  called  Sida,  which 
was  fimoos  for  its  pomegranates.  Epamlnondas  showed  one  to  the  Athenian  com- 
missloaers,  and  asked,  how  they  would  call  it  The  common  Greek  name  of  the 
frnlt  was  ^otii,  the  Bceotian  ado.  Hence  Epamlnondas  inferred  that  the  place  was 
Basotlan  ground.  In  Kieppert*s  nup  Sida  is  hdd  down,  but  with  a  note  of  uncer- 
tainty, considerably  to  the  west  of  the  Oropian  territory,  and  high  up  on  the  north 
side  of  Cithcroo.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  authority  for  this  position, 
or  that  the  place  Is  mentioned  anywhere  but  in  Jhe  passage  of  Athen«us ;  and  we 
shouki  be  inclined  to  look  for  an  abundance  of  delicate  fruit  rather  in  the  lower 
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CHAP.     The  Athenians  were  induced,  chiefly  it  seems  by  the 


XL. 


advice  of  Chabrias  and  Callistratus,  to  consent  to  the 
compromise,  which,  as  the  Thebans  afterwards  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  place,  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  two  states.  But  at  the  time 
the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians  vented  itself  in  re- 
proaches upon  their  allies  who  had  failed  them  in 
their  hour  of  need.  This  state  of  their  feelings  soon 
became  known  in  Arcadia,  and  encouraged  Lyco- 
medes,  who  viewed  Athens  rather  as  the  enemy  of 
Thebes  than  as  the  ally  of  Sparta,  to  hope  that  she 
might  be  gained  over  to  the  Arcadian  interest.  He 
himself  undertook  the  negotiation,  and  concluded  a 
.separate  alliance,  which  the  Athenian  assembly,  not' 
withstanding  some  scruples  which  made  it  hesitate 
for  a  while,  at  last  decided  was  no  breach  of  its  en- 
gagements with  Sparta :  she,  it  was  argued,  must  be 
concerned  no  less  than  Athens,  to  keep  Arcadia  inde- 
pendent of  Thebes.  This  was  the  last  service  which 
Lycomedes  rendered  to  Arcadia.  Almost  every  Greek 
who  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  might  in  any 
part  of  Greece  fall  in  with  some  deadly  enemies.  Ly- 
comedes, returning  from  Athens  by  sea,  was  landed 
at  his  own  desire  on  a  point  of  the  Peloponnesian 
coast,  where  a  party  of  Arcadian  exiles  happened  to 
be  collected,  and  fell  beneath  their  daggers. 

Though  Athens  professed  to  have  taken  this  step 
without  any  views  hostile  to  her  former  allies,  but 
rather  to  promote  one  of  the  objects  of  their  alliance, 
it  was  manifest  that  it  could  not  but  change  her  rela- 
tions toward  those  among  them  in  whom  the  fear  of 
Thebes  was  not  so  strong  as  their  enmity  to  the  Ar- 
cadians. Such  it  seems  was  known  to  be  the  case 
with  Corinth;  and  hence  a  motion  was  soon  after 
made  in  the  Athenian  assembly  by  one  Demotion, 

purt  of  the  yalley,  than  on  the  rugged  sides  of  Clthcron.     The  discussion  probably 
took  place  at  the  congress  held,  as  we  shall  see,  shortly  after  at  Thebes. 
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that  the  generals  be  directed  to  take  care  that  Co-     chap. 
rinth  was  not  lost  to  the  people  of  Athens.     This  .    ^^   . 
proposition,  which  under  any  other  government  would 
have  been  kept  strictly  ^cret,  created  an  alarm  which 
rendered   it  abortive.      The   Corinthians  no  sooner 
heard  of  it,  than  they  dismissed   all  the  Athenian 
troops  who  were  stationed   in  various  posts  within 
their  territor}%  after  having  paid  all  arrears  due  to 
them ;  and  when  Chares  soon  after  appeared  before  * 
Cenchreae  with  a  squadron,  and  offered  his  services 
to  protect  the  city  from  some  attack  with  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  heard  it  was  threatened,  he  was  cour- 
teously thanked^  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
harbour. 

To  supply  the  place  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  guard  corinth 
against  the  effects  of  their  resentment,  the  Corin-  J^"*^ 
thians  collected  a  body  of  mercenaries ;  but  as  this 
was  a  burden  which  they  could  not  long  endure,  they 
at  the  same  time  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  toward 
peace,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  Theban  go- 
vernment was  not  averse  to  it,  they  requested  that  as 
many  of  their  present  allies  as  might  be  willing  to 
concur  with  them  might  be  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  treaty.  Having  obtained  leave  to  sound  their 
allies,  they  first  applied  to  Sparta.  .The  language  of 
their  envoys,  as  its  substance  is  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon,  breathes  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  pride 
and  the  misfortunes  of  their  ancient  ally,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  friendships  of  the  heroic  age.  The 
Spartans  themselves  are  called  upon  to  say,  whether 
they  see  any  prospect  of  safety  for  Corinth,  if  the 
war  should  be  much  longer  protracted.  The  Corin- 
thians would  most  gladly  see  Sparta  sharing  the 
blessings  of  peace  with  them ;  but  if  this  may  not  be, 
then  they  beg  leave  to  save  themselves  from  ruin, 
that  at  some  future  time  they  may  again  be  able  to 
serve  her.     The  Spartans  responded  to  this  delicate 
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loyalty  with  a  generous  frankness.  They  admitted 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  advised  the  Corinthians  to 
make  peace,  and  permitted  their  other  allies  who  were 
weary  of  the  war  to  join  th^m.  But  for  themselves 
they  declared  that,  whatever  might  .befal  them,  they 
would  never  resign  their  claim  to  Messenia,  and,  so 
long  as  this  was  made  the  condition  of  peace,  would 
continue  the  war  as  they  could. 

An  oration  is  preserved  among  the  works  of  Iso- 
crates,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  for  this 
occasion,  either  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  Archi- 
damus,  who  is  the  supposed  speaker,  or  as  a  manifesto 
to  vindicate  the  tenacity  with  which  Sparta  clung  to 
her  alleged  right,  now  apparently  the  only  obstacle 
to  a  general  peace.^  In  this  work  her  title  to  Mes- 
senia is  grounded  not  merely  on  length  of  possession, 
but  on  a  donation,  by  which  the  sons  of  Cresphontes, 
after  tha  murder  of  their  father,  are  said  to  have 
transferred  their  rights  to  the  Spartan  Heracleids, 
and  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Delphic  oracle.  The 
new  Messenians  are  represented  as  a  mere  herd  of 
revolted  slaves.  The  oration,  as  appears  from  these 
arguments,  was  designed  chiefly  for  Spartun  hearers 
or  readers :  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  occupied  with 
motives  for  a  persevering  resistance  to  the  demands 
of  their  enemies,  drawn  as  well  from  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  as  from  the  examples  furnished  by  the 
history  of  their  own  times,  of  signal  reverses,  and  un- 
expected deliverances.  But  a  project  which  follows, 
and  is  proposed  in  a  tone  of  earnestness  as  deep  as 


'  Miebuhr  refers  the  oration  to  a  later  date  —  after  the  battle  of  Mantlnem — and 
observes  of  it :  **  It  is  a  specimen  of  the  folly  which  looks  upon  an  obstinate  refusal 
to  acknowledge  existing  circumstances  as  something  magnanimous  (der  Ferkehrtkeiit 
(He  tin  ttarrsinnxgt»  Verliiugntn  der  WirJdichkeit  aJ»  etuxu  Grmae*  ansithty.  It  is 
a  silly  notion  that  Isocrates  wrote  this  speech  for  Archidamus,  to  convince  the 
Spartans  in  the  ytpowria.  It  is  a  mere  declamation.** —  We  must  however  remem- 
ber the  speech  which  Cleon  made  for  Lysander,  and  that  Xenophon  (H.  vii.  4.  9.) 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  spirit  prevailing  at  Sparta  was  just  that  which 
breathes  through  the  Archidamus. 
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Isocrates  was  ever  able  to  convey  by  the  silver  chime  chap. 
of  his  melodious  eloquence,  seems  rather  to  have  been  .  ^^  . 
calculated  for. other  ears.  It  sounds  like  an  indirect 
threat,  to  warn  their  enemies  not  to  drive  them  to 
despair.  Sooner  than  submit  to  the  dismemberment 
of  their  territory,  Archidamus  would  persuade  his 
countrymen  to  remove  their  wives,  and  children,  and 
aged  parents,  to  some  place  of  shelter,  which  they 
might  easily  find  in  the  Dorian  colonies,  and  then  to 
abandon  Sparta,  where  they  had  always  lived  as  in  a 
camp,  and  return  to  the  life  which  their  forefathers 
led  when  they  issued  from  Doris  to  invade  Pelopon- 
nesus. As  an  invading  army  without  a  home,  forti- 
fying themselves  in  an  enemy's  territory,  and  spread- 
ing  devastation  around  them,  they  would,  wherever 
they  appeared,  be  irresistible  and  intolerable:  and 
those  who  now  dictated  such  insulting  terms  would 

be  glad  to  restore  Messenia  as  the  price  of  peace 

It  is  singular  enough  that,  at  the  end  of  so  many 
centuries,  Sparta  should  again  be  found  borrowing 
the  voice  of  an  Attic  schoolmaster,  to  rouse  the 
courage  of  her  sons  in  a  new  Messenian  war;  and 
the  change  which  she  had  undergone  in  the  interval 
may  perhaps  be  not  improperly  measured  by  the 
distance  between  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  and  the 
rhetoric  of  Isocrates.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  even 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  taste 
of  the  Spartan  assembly  had  been  brought  much 
nearer  to  that  of  the  other   Greeks,    and  that  the 

.    homely  brevity  of  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas  would  no 

I    longer  have  produced  a  like  efifect.^ 

I        The  permission  granted  by  Sparta  was  accepted  by 

•    Pblius,  and  some  of  her  other  allies,  who  sent  envoys 

>  Among  the  apophthegms  of  Epaminondai  in  Plutarch's  collection,  one  (16.)  is 
in  answer  to  a  long  invectiye  in  which  a  Spartan  had  indulged  against  the  The- 
bant:  M  Ua»t  ikey  have  taught  you  Spartant  to  make  Umgtr  tpeeehti. 
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CHAP,  along  with  those  of  Corinth  to  Thebes.  The  Theban 
.  ^^  .  government  at  first  required  that  they  should  join  its 
confederacy,  but  they  remonstrated  against  this  con- 
dition, which  instead  of  relieving  them  from  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  would  only  have  turned  their  arms  in  a 
new  direction,  and  against  their  old  ally.  The  Theban 
councils  were  swayed  by  men  generous  enough  to  re- 
spect and  to  spare  these  feelings;  and  peace  was 
granted  on  the  simple  basis  of  mutual  restitution- 
The  treaty  however  was  not  in  all  points  faithfully 
observed  by  the  stronger  side.  The  Phliasians  re- 
stored Thyamia  to  Sicyon ;  but  Tricaranum,  which  be- 
longed to  them,  was  detained,  first  by  their  refugees, 
and  then  by  the  Argives,  under  some  barefaced  pre- 
tence, which,  though  frequently  summoned,  they 
would  not  submit  to  an  impartial  decision.  Still  the 
practical  operation  of  the  treaty  was  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  general  peace,  since  Sparta  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  the  jealousy  which  prevailed  between 
Thebes  and  Arcadia  secured  her  from  danger  of  im- 
mediate attack.  Yet  —  notwithstanding  the  language 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus  by  the  Attic 
rhetorician — we  find  a  fact  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  degree  of  weakness,  which, 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  must  have  rendered  her 
an  easy  prey  to  her  least  powerful  neighbours. 
Though  Caryae  had  been  taken,  Sellasia,  near  as  it 
lay  to  the  capital,  was,  it  seems,  still  in  a  state  of 
open  revolt ;  and  it  soimds  still  more  strangely  that 
it  was  finally  reduced,  soon  after  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Thebes,  not  by  the  single  force  of  Sparta,  but 
.  with  the  co-operation  of  a  fresh  body  of  Syracusan 
auxiliaries  sent  by  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father,  and  still  maintained  his  policy 
toward  Sparta.  But  even  after  the  recovery  of 
Sellasia  the  district  of  Sciritis,  which  had  formerly 
contributed   a   very   useful   body   of  troops   to   the 


Weakims 
of  Sparta. 
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Spartan   armies,    remained    at  least   in   great   part     chap. 
hostile.  .    ^^"   . 

The  safety  of  Sparta  depended  less  on  the  strength 
of  her  allies  —  for  she  now  stood  almost  alone  —  than 
on  the  disunion  of  her  enemies.  But  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  different  states,  and  of  the  opposite 
parties  in  each,  afforded  her  a  fair  prospect  of  some 
favourable  change;  and  in  the  oration  which  has 
just  been  mentioned  the  discord  and  confusion  that 
prevailed  in  those  parts  of  Peloponnesus  which 
had  renounced  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  are  among 
the  grounds  of  hope  on  which  Archidamus  or  Iso- 
crates  insists.  This  hope  was  in  some  degree  ful- 
filled in  the  year  after  the  treaty  of  Thebes  (365),  b.c.366. 
when  the  jealousy  which  had  been  long  smoul-  ^^^r- 
dering  between  Elis  and  Arcadia,  burst  out  into  <adiaind 
open  war.  It  sprang  as  we  have  seen  out  of  their 
rival  pretensions  to  the  Triphylian  towns,  but 
it  was  fostered  by  their  political  variance  ;  for  in 
Elis  the  oligarchical  party  was  now  predominant, 
while  in  Arcadia  the  maxims  of  the  government,  if 
not  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  were  strongly 
democratical.  The  first  act  of  overt  hostility  pro- 
ceeded from  Elis;  and  it  was  connected  with  both 
these  causes  of  mutual  animosity.  A  party  of  Arca- 
dian exiles  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Elis,  with  the 
connivance,  and  perhaps  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
government,  surprised  Lasion,  one  of  the  Triphylian 
to-vvns,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  Arcadian 
government,  having  in  vain  applied  to  that  of  Elis 
for  restitution,  sent  an  army  to  reduce  it.  The 
Eleans  marched  to  its  relief,  but  with  a  very  small 
force,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  bands,  described  by 
Xenophon  as  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  Three  Hun- 
dred, which  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  oligarchs 
out  of  their  own  class,  as  a  standing  guard,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes.     They 
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CHAP,     were  soon  put  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  200 
^^       men,  by  the  Arcadians,  who  then  pursued  their  march. 


making  themselves  masters  of  several  places  subject 
to  Elis  in  their  way,  to  Olympia,  where  they  threw  up 
an  intrenchment  on  mount  Cronium,  and  having  left 
a  garrison  there,  proceeded  toward  Elis.  They  met 
with  no  opposition  until  they  reached  the  market- 
place. From  it  they  were  dislodged  by  the  oligar- 
chical troops,  who  earned  the  honours  of  a  trophy. 
But  their  presence  encouraged  the  democrat ical 
leaders,  on  a  secret  understanding  with  them,  to 
seize  the  citadel.  This  attempt  however  was  like- 
vnse  baffled  by  the  alertness  of  their  adversaries, 
and  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  city  with  about  400 
of  their  adherents.  This  party  soon  afterward  took 
possession  of  the  Elean  Pylus,  and  was  there  joined 
by  great  numbers  who  flocked  in  to  them  from  the 
capital.  By  their  persuasions  the  Arcadians  were 
induced  to  make  another  inroad  into  the  Elean  terri- 
tory in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  But  Pellene, 
which  had  now  again  allied  itself  to  Sparta,  sent  a 
body  of  troops  to  guard  the  city,  and  the  invaders 
contented  themselves  with  ravaging  the  plain.  When 
they  Avithdrew,  they  made  a  forced  march  into  Achaia, 
and  took  Olurus,  a  place  belonging  to  Pellene,  where 
they  collected  the  whole  democratical  party  of  the 
state,  and, for  some  time  harassed  the  city;  but  the 
oligarchs,  notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  their 
numbers,  at  length  forced  them  to  surrender  the  for- 
tress. 
B.  c.  364.  In  the  following  spring  (364)  the  Arcadians  again 
invaded  Elis.  The  Eleans  in  the  mean  while  had  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  a  Spartan 
named  Soclidas  had  been  sent  to  direct  their  military 
operations.  It  was  perhaps  against  his  advice  that 
the  Elean  general  Andromachus^  ventured  on  an  en- 

*  He  U  described,  according  to  tbe  present  text  of  the  Hellenics  (yu.  4.  19.),  m 
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gagement  with  the  Arcadians,  in  whicfi  he  was  de-  chap. 
feated,  and  Soclidas  was  slain.  The  Eleans,  now  .  ^  , 
reduced  to  great  distress,  begged  Sparta  to  make  a 
diversion  in  their  favour,  and  Archidamus  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  into  Al-cadia,  where. he  took  the  little 
town  of  Cromnus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Megalo- 
polis, and  having  left  a  garrison  there,  returned  home. 
The  Arcadian  army,  after  it  had  ravaged  Elis,  marched  siege  of 
against  Cromnus,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Archidamus  ^"^'"""^ 
was  sent  to  its  relief,  and  having  attempted  without 
eflTect  to  draw  off  the  besieging  army  by  the  ravages 
which  he  inflicted  on  other  parts  of  Arcadia,  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  town  with  the  view  of  dislodging 
the  enemy  from  an  eminence  over  which  the  line  of 
clrcumvallation  was  carried.  But  having  entangled 
himself  in  a  disadvantageous  *  position,  he  was  re- 
pulsed, was  himself  wounded,  and  lost  some  of  his 
principal  officers.  In  the  mean  while  the  Eleans  took 
advantage  of  the  retreat  of  the  Arcadians  to  recover 
Pylus  and  another  of  their  conquered  towns.  The 
garrison  of  Cromnus,  where  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  a  long  siege,  found  means  of  making  known 
to  the  government  at  home,  that  they  could  not  hold 
out  above  ten  days  more.^ '  A  small  body  of  troops 
was  sent  for  their  deliverance,  which  forced  its  way 
by  night  through  the  intrenchments,  and  rescued  all 
but  about  100,  whose  flight  was  arrested  by  the  be- 
siegers, and  who  fell  into  their  hands.  It  appears  from 
the  equal  distribution  of  these  prisoners  among  the 
captors  —  which,  as  several  of  them  were  Spartans, 
Xenophon  thinks  worth  notice  —  that  Thebes,  Argos, 

6  *HAc«bf  Ihnpxot —  a  singular  title  for  a  Greek  magistrate.  In  Diodorus  (xv..85.) 
we  find  raeqtion  oTdr&y  'HXcW  Xvmpxos*  and  this  is  probably  the  true  reading 
in  Xenophon. 

»  According  to  a  fragment  of  Callisthenes  in  Athcnaius  x.  p.  642.  the  l)esieged 
coDveyed  the  intelligence  of  their  condition  through  a  herald — who  it  must  be 
supposed  received  his  message  in  the  enemy's  hearing —  by  means  of  an  allusion  to 
an  allegorical  figure  of  Famine,  which  was  painted  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Amyclc  as  m  female  in  chains. 
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CHAP,     and  Messene,  had  contributed  their   contingents  to 
.    ^^'   .    the  Arcadian  army. 

The  Arcadians,  so  soon  as  they  had  recaptured 
Cromnns,  again  directed  their  whole  force  against 
Elis,  and  marching  to  Olympia  occupied  the  sacred 
ground.  An  Olympic  festival  was  approaching,  and 
they  resolved  to  display  their  strength,  and  to  mortify 
their  enemy  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  by  celebrat- 
ing it  under  the  presidency  of  Pisa,  which  had  not 
forgotten  its  ancient  title  to  this  honour.  Its  claim 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  recognised  on  a  former  oc- 
casion by  Sparta ;  but  though  she  was  then  very  de- 
sirous of  humbling  Elis,  she  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  commit  so  important  a  trust  as  the  care  of  the 
national  sanctuary,  with  all  the  treasures  which  had 
been  deposited  there  by  the  piety  of  so  many  gene- 
rations, to  the  rustic  inhabitants  of  a  small  canton. 
But  the  men  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Arcadia,  were  so  far  from  being  restrained  by  the 
same  scruple,  that  the  insignificance  of  Pisa^  as  it  en- 
sured her  subservience  to  their  views,  was  probably 
with  them  an  additional  motive  for  setting  up  her 
antiquated  pretensions.  The  shadow  of  her  name 
was  a  convenient  cover  for  the  design  which  tliey 
seem  already  to  have  formed,  of  making  use  of  the 
sacred  treasure.  The  Eleans  however  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  exclusion  ;  but  having  summoned  their 
Acha?an  allies  to  their  aid,  appeared,  in  the  midst  of 
Batuc  of  the  games,  in  battle  array  on  the  banks  of  the  Cla- 
oiympia.  Jaus,  the  western  boundary  of  the  Altis.  The  Arca- 
dians, who  had  been  reinforced  by  2000  Argives  and 
400  Athenian  cavalr}'',  drew  up  their  troops  witliin 
the  sacred  precincts ;  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in 
Avhich  the  Eleans  routed  their  enemies,  and  pursued 
them  until  they  were  themselves  compelled  to  retreat 
by  the  missiles  discharged  at  them  from  the  sacred 
buildings.     During  the  following  night  the  Arcadians 
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were  busily  employed  in  throwing  up  an  intrench-  chap. 
ment  to  secure  themselves  from  a  fresh  attack ;  and  .  ^^'  . 
the  next  morning  the  Eleans,  not  deeming  themselves 
strong  enough  to  contend  against  the  advantages 
which  the  enemy  possessed  in  the  ground  and  the 
buildings,  returned  to.  the  city.  They  had  hitherto 
passed  for  the  worst  soldiers  in  Greece :  but  on  this 
occasion  they  fought  with  a  spirit  which  Xenophon 
seems  to  think  the  favour  of  the  gods  alone  could 
have  infused  into  them.  Something  may  indeed  have 
been  due  to  the  inspiration  of  the  place,  where  they 
looked  upon  their  enemies  as  sacrilegious  intruders ; 
but  we  have  already  noticed  another  cause,  which 
may  have  exerted  as  favourable  an  influence  on  their 
military  character,  as  the  Sacred  Band  on  that  of  the 
Thebans. 

It  was  the  want  of  money  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ing army  that  induced  the  heads  of  the  Arcadian 
government  to  have  recourse  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Olympian  temple :  for  Xenophon,  who  had  no  bias  in 
their  favour,  does  not  intimate  that  they  applied  any 
part  to  their  private  use :  and  we  may  therefore 
neglect  the  charge  brought  against  them  by  Dio- 
dorus.*  But  it  seems  that  they  might  have  spared 
this  expense,  if  they  had  not  chosen  to  enlist  men 
whose  circumstances  did  not  permit  them  to  serve 
without  pay,  while  citizens  of  better  condition,  who 
would  have  been  willing  to  enter  the  rank*  at  their 
own  charge,  were  not  called  out.  How  far  this  was 
the  result  of  democratical  jealousy,  which  regarded 
the  wealthier  class  A>dth  suspicion,  or  of  an  opinion 
that  the  times  required  men  who  made  war  their  sole 
business,  and  depended  on  it  for  their  livelihood,  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  answer.    And  as  little  does  Discord 

among  the 
ArcadUna. 
*  XT.  82.    Otherwise  it  might  not  be  entitled  to  the  le^  attention,  because,  with 

hb  usual  infelicity,  he  has  fixed  upon  the  Mantineans  as  the  delinquents.     Twv 

Mmrru^my  JtmAof <{rrwy  §1$  robs  Hlovs  filovs  oific  hKlyoL  rStv  iu^tifidrw,  ' 
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CHAP.  Xenophon  throw  any  light  on  the  motives  of  the 
.  ^^  .  opposition  which  began  on  the  part  of  Mantinea  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  government  with  regard  to 
the  sacred  treasures.  The  avowed  objection  was  of 
course  the  religious  scruple,  which  might  be  felt  by 
men  of  all  parties :  but  there  were  probably  other 
springs  at  work.  A  decree  was  passed  at  Mantinea, 
condemning  the  sacrilege,  and  directing  that  the 
money  required  for  the  pay  of  the  Mantinean  con- 
tingent, should  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the 
city.  The  members  of  the  supreme  government,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  measure  thus  reprobated, 
complained  that  the  authors  of  this  decree  were 
disturbing  the  national  union,  summoned  them  before 
the  Ten  Thousand,  and  as  they  did  not  appear,  passed 
sentence  on  them,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  arrest 
them ;  but  the  Mantineans  shut  their  gates  against 
it.  This  example  animated  several  members  of  the 
national  assembly  to  express  the  same  sentiments; 
and  the  tide  now  set  in  so  strongly  this  way,  that 
the  Ten  Thousand  came  to  a  vote,  that  no  more  of 
the  sacred  treasure  should  be  so  employed.  When 
this  supply  was  stopt,  that  part  of  the  soldiery  which 
depended  on  its  pay  for  subsistence,  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, and  their  place  was  filled  by  volunteers  of  a 
higher  rank.  The  change  thus  eflTected  in  the  com- 
position of  the  army  alarmed  the  persons  who  were 
liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  the  spoliation  of' 
the  Olympian  temple,  and  they  sent  a  warning  to 
Thebes  —  which  was  no  doubt  well  grounded,  though 
Xenophon  affects  to  treat  it  as  a  dishonest  artifice  — 
that  Arcadia  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the 
Spartan  alliance,  and  could  only  be  restrained  by 
Theban  interference.  The  Theban  government  began 
to  prepare  for  an  expedition  into  Peloponnesus ;  but 
the  party  which  now  carried  all  before  it  in  the 
Arcadian  assembly,  prevailed  upon  the  Ten  Thousand 
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first  to   send  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  to  deprecate     chap. 
the  threatened  intervention,  and  then  to  conclude  a  .    ^    . 
peace  %vith  Elis,  and  to  restore  the  Olympian  temple 
to  her. 

During  the  years  364,  363,  in  which  these  events 
took  place,  Thebes,  though  she  kept  aloof  from  the 
conflicts  of  Peloponnesus,  had  not  remained  inactive 
and  had  materially  strengthened  her  power,  though 
at  the  expense  of  one  very  heavy  loss.  During  the 
absence  of  Pelopidas  in  Persia,  the  tyrant  of  Phcrae 
had  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  Thes- 
salian  cities,  and  had  greatly  enlarged  his  dominion 
in  Pthiotis  and  Magnesia,  which  he  occupied  to  a 
great  extent  with  his  garrisons.  Pelopidas  had  not 
very  long  returned  to  Greece,  when  the  oppressed 
Thessalians  brought  their  complaints  to  Thebes,  and 
requested  that  their  old  protector  might  be  sent  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  redress  their  grievances.  An 
expedition  was  accordingly  decreed,  and  Pelopidas  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  with  a  body  of  7000  in- 
fiantry,  and  700  cavalry;  but  just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  spread  uni- 
versal dismay  at  Thebes.  (June  13.  364.^)  Pelo- 
pidas, though  probably  himself  little  affected  by  the 
omen,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  take  the  field  with 
an  army  disheartened  by  superstitious  forebodings.^ 
But  he  did  not  on  that  account  deem  it  necessary  to 
abandon  or  postpone  the  undertaking;  and  he  was 
probably  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Thessulian  en- 

*  Lacbmann  (p.  391.)  on  very  slight,  not  to  say  trifling,  grounds  rejects  the  date 
fdTen  by  Diodorus  (xv.  8a)  for  the  death  of  Pelopidas  (Ol.  104.  l.)>  and  supposes 
that  the  statement  in  c.  75.  ncAoirI5av  iKOfuaamo  trap*  *A\t^dydpov  rov  ^tpwy  rv- 
pdm^ov,  arose  out  of  a  concision  between  the  captivity  and  the  death  of  Pelopidas : 
thottgb,  even  if  tbe  Thebans  recovered  the  dead  body  of  Pelopidas,  which  according 
to  Plutarch,  was  buried  in  Thessaly,  it  could  hardly  have  been  said  that  they  did 
•o  from  Akzander.     In  the  meanwhile  Lachmann  takes  no  notice  of  the  eclipse. 

•  So  Plutarch  Pel.  31.  Diodorus  xv.  81.  supposes  him  to  have  set  out  (Tax«'«f 
fAtrik  TQf  hwdfums  i^i6in-os)  when  the  eclipse  took  place,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  of  the  soothsayers,  to  have  continued  his  march  with  the  army.  Yet 
he  aeenu  afterwards  to  allude  to  the  other  accouut,  when  he  speaks  of  Alexander 
at  Scirrcpf  t»dXP  A«(^<^'< 


Pvlopldaa. 
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CHAP,  voys.^  He  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  influence  of 
.  ^^  .  his  name,  to  unite  the  mass  of  the  Thessalians  against 
the  tyrant,  who  he  knew  was  not  safe  in  his  o^vn 
house.  He  therefore  set  out,  notmthstanding  the 
warnings  of  the  sootlisayers,  at  the  head  of  no  more 
than  about  300  volunteer  cavalry,  and  a  small  body 
of  mercenaries.  At  Pharsalus  he  assembled  a  force 
with  which  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  seek 
his  enemy,  and  found  Alexander,  with  an  army  twice 
as  numerous,  occupying  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  heights  of  Cynoscephate.  An  engagement  en- 
sued, in  which  after  a  hard  struggle  the  tyrant  was 
Death  of  dislodffcd  from  his  position.  But  as  he  was  slowly 
retreating,  Pelopidas,  m  the  eagerness  of  hatred, 
pressed  forward  too  far  beyond  his  own  line  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  Alexander,  whom  he  saw  before 
him,  into  a  personal  combat;  but  before  he  could 
reach  his  foe,  was  overpowered,  and  slain  by  the 
tyrant's  guards.  His  death  however  served'  rather 
to  stimulate  than  to  dishearten  his  troops,  who  are 
said  to  have  completed  the  victory  which  he  had  be- 
gun, with  the  total  rout,  and  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy.  His  loss  was  mourned  by  the  army,  foreigners 
as  well  as  Thebans,  with  extraordinary  tokens  of  the 
liveliest  grief:  and  the  Thessalian  toAvns  sent  out 
solemn  processions  of  magistrates,  priests,  young  men 
and  boys,  carrying  trophies,  and  crowns  and  golden 
panoplies  to  adorn  his  funeral  pile.^  The  Thessalians, 
at  their  own  earnest  request,  were  permitted  to  take 
charge  of  his  obsequies ;  and  they  are  even  said  to 
have  granted  a  large  estate  to  his  children.^  His  death 
was  soon  after  more  fully  avenged  by  his  country- 
men. The  army  which  had  been  at  first  placed  under 
his  command,  was  led  into  Thessaly  by  Malcites  and 

*  iavrhv  fiAvoy  rots  S€a<ra\o7s  iirtBovs,     Plut  u.  8. 

'  So  I  understand  Plutarch's  expression  (Pel  33.)  wplbs  rfyf  6wa9ox^  ^^v  ff^ifta- 
TO  J.     He  was  probably  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  fell, 
'  Nepoa.  Pel.  ad  An.  UUroi  tjua  mvko  agro  donanMt. 
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Diogeiton,  who  forced  the  tyrant,  already  weatened     chap. 
by  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  to   resign   his  con-  .    ^^   . 
quests,  withdraw  his   garrisons   from    Pthiotis   and 
Magnesia,  and  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Thebes,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  furnish  troops  for  her  ser- 
vice in  whatever  war  she  might  engage. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  when  we  remember 
the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  invasion  of 
Attica  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  that  Thebes  would 
not  have  remained  so  long  in  a  state  of  hostility  to 
Athens,  without  exerting  her  vastly  superior  land 
force  to  ravage  her  neighbour's  territory :  an  opera- 
tion so  much  easier  for  her  than  it  had  been  for  the 
armies  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Epaminon- 
das  indeed  is  said  to  have  threatened  on  one  occasion 
to  do  so.^  Possibly,  however,  the  experience  of  past 
times  had  convinced  him,  as  it  had  the  Spartan 
king  Agis  during  the  occupation  of  Decelea^,  that,  so 
long  as  the  naval  power  of  Athens  enabled  her  to 
command  unlimited  supplies  by  sea,  no  material  ad- 
vantage could  be  gained  by  any  amount  of  damage 
inflicted  on  her  territory.  It  seems  that  the  same 
plan  which  had  occurred  to  Agis  for  more  effectually 
distressing  Athens,  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  on 
which  she  mainly  depended  for  subsistence,  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  Epaminondas,  but  coupled  with  larger 
and  more  ambitious  projects  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  Thebes.  He  seems  to  have  believed  it  possible  to 
raise  Thebes  to  the  rank  of  a  great  maritime  power, 
which  should  occupy  the  place  now  held  by  Athens  as 
the  head  of  her  confederacy.  Diodorus^  reports  a 
speech  in  which  Epaminondas  unfolded  his  views,  and 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  used  the  bold  figure  re- 
corded by  jEschines,  that  the  Propylsea  of  the  Athe- 

»  Plut  R,  ex  I.  Apophth.  Epam.  17,  ■  Vol.  IV.  p.  73. 

■  XV.  78. 
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CHAP,  nian  Acropolis — the  emblem  of  the  imperial  state  of 
^^  .  Athens — must  be  transferred  to  the  Cadmea.^  We 
are  informed  that  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  that  the  nautical  supremacy  was  a  natural  in- 
cident of  the  superiority  which  Thebes  had  already 
acquired  on  land,  and  that  one  of  his  arguments  was 
grounded  on  the  fact,  that  in  the  Persian  War  Athens, 
with  her  great  navy,  had  yielded  the  command  to 
Sparta,  which  furnished  but  ten  ships.  The  result 
was  that  the  assembly  passed  a  decree  for  the  build- 
ing of  100  galleys,  and  of  docks  large  enough  to  house 
them.  The  port  in  which  these  docks  were  to  be 
built  is  not  named,  nor  do  we  hear  what  progress  was 
made  in  the  work.  The  proposal  of  Epaminondas  was 
no  doubt  made  at  least  a  year  before  the  date  under 
which  it  is  reported  by  Diodorus,  who  speaks  as  if 
either  the  decree  was  immediately  carried  into  effect, 
or  Thebes  already  possessed  a  formidable  navy.  The 
preparations,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  so 
far  complete  in  the  spring  of  363,  that  an  armament 
was  then  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  Epaminondas  him- 
self took  the  command.  But  the  immediate  object  of 
the  expedition  was  one  which  did  not  require  a  very 
large  force.  It  is  said  to  have  been  to  detach  three 
of  the  principal  maritime  states,  Rhodes,  Chios,  and 
Byzantium,  from  the  Athenian  confederacy,  and  to 
engage  them  in  alliance  with  Thebes.  That  this  de- 
sign was  avowed  in  the  Theban  decree,  as  Diodorus 
represents,  appears  very  improbable:  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  Epaminondas  himself  aimed  at 
effecting  so  much  as  this  in  the  first  instance.  His 
attention  was  evidently  directed  chiefly  toward  the 
Bosporus,  and  probably  with  views  like  those  with 
which  Agis,  when  he  observed  the  corn-ships  entering 

*  De  F.  L.  §  111.  *ETatuv«&yZas  . .  cTrc  Bia^pifiriy  iv  r^  xXiiBu  rw  ^fialuf, 
&t  Hu  rh  r^s  *A9i}f alc#y  iucpor^tus  irpor^Aoia  fUTfrtyKW  els  r^p  irpo4rT€urUuf  r^t 
KaSfjLtttu,    JEachinw  himself  uses  a  similar  figure  in  Ctes.  §  145.  t6  0om\Mvr4i^ 
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Piraeus,  advised  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  chap. 
Bamish  Athens  at  Byzantium.^  The  Athenians  were  .•  ^^  . 
apprised  of  the  Theban  ]f)reparations,  and  sent  out 
Laches  Avith  a  considerable  squadron  to  intercept  the 
enemy :  but  the  Theban  force  was  so  far  superior,  that 
the  Athenian  admiral  did  not  venture  to  offer  battle, 
and  Epaminondas  held  on  his  course  without  inter- 
ruption to  Byzantium.  That  he  proceeded  so  far, 
and  returned  in  safety,  is  nearly  all  we  know  of  his 
movements  on  this  occasion.  Diodorus  indeed  asserts 
that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  not  only  Byzantium,  but 
Rhodes  and  Chios,  for  Thebes.^  But  this  is  at  least  a 
highly  exaggerated  statement.  It  is  clear  that  the 
expedition  was  not  attended  with  any  immediate  im- 
portant results,  since  there  were  authors  who  accounted 
for  their  absence  by  the  supposition  that  Epaminon- 
das purposely  abstained  from  giving  his  fellow- citizens 
a  taste  of  the  advantages  of  naval  warfare,  through 
fear,  on  Plato's  theory,  of  corrupting  their  national 
character,  and  of  rendering  them  less  apt  for  military 
service.^  But  we  shall  see  reason,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  for  believing  that  his  enterprise,  if  it  did  not 
fully  realise  his  hopes,  was  not  altogether  fruitless. 

He  must  have  returned  home  at  the  time  when  the 
affairs  of  Peloponnesus  were  drawing  to  a  crisis 
which  seemed  to  justify  and  require  the  intervention 
of  Thebes.     The  treaty  between  Arcadia  and  Elis 

»  Tbte  It  probably  the  expedition  alluded  to  by  Isocrates,  Phil.  §  59.  '^fimot .  . 
cjf  By^itrrtov rpiiiptis  i^ewtiiirov  &>s  koX  y^s  icol  doKdmjs  Ap^orrts,  Schlosser  (i.  2. 
p.  208.)  throws  out  a  doubt  as  to  the  naval  force  said  to  have  been  raised  by  Epa- 
minondaa,  and  the  designs  attributed  to  him.  The  strength  of  the  armament  which 
lie  oatnmanded  we  have  indeed  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Of  course  it  must  not  be 
fitdmated  from  the  terms  of  the  decree  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  perhaps  was 
never  carried  into  complete  execution.  But  as  «i  his  pnuects,  and  the  fact  of  the 
expcditioo*  even  if  the  statements  of  Diodorus  were  less  precise  and  apparently 
trustworthy,  the  passages  I  have  quoted  ftt>m  iEschlnes  and  Isocrates  would  be 
tnfflcient  to  remove  all  doubt 

'  XV.  79.     iSiaf  riis  w6\tu  rois  Sfi$alois  hroiriaty, 

»  Plut.  Philop.  14.  ^E-wofuv^viay  tvioi  \4yowriv,  hKyoxhna  ytvacu  tSov  iswrh 
$iXaffOU9  it^Xti&P  rovs  iroXSras,  thnos  cdn^  fiii  }JBtHrt»  &rrl  puoviiuov  inrXirSav,  Kark 
IvUrwra,  vaSrai  yw6iuvoiy  iral  Sia^ap^cs,  JknfKUtrov  ix  t^i  *A<r(as  koL  tSw  vi^awv 
hnXBw  iieowriws. 
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CHAP,     was  ratified  not  only  by  deputies  from  all  the  Arca- 
^^'   /  dian  cantons,  but  also  by  a  Theban  officer,  who  had 
been  stationed  at  Tegea  with  ^  garrison  of  300  Boe- 
otian troops.     The  ratification,  perhaps  on  this  oc- 
count,  took  place  at  Tegea,  and  was  celebrated  with 
B.C.  863.    general  rejoicings   by   the  Arcadians.      But  in  the    '. 
violent       midst  of  their  festivity,  the  Theban  commander,  who 
of  the         notwithstanding  his  apparent  concurrence,  saw  that 
^^^  ^  the  peace  must  weaken  the  Theban  influence  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  was  indeed  designed  for  that  end,  was  per- 
suaded  by  the  Arcadian   magistrates,  who   dreaded 
its  effect  on  their  private  interests,  to  send  his  own 
men,  together  with  some   of  the   Arcadian  soldiery 
who  were  attached  to  the  government  which  had  sup- 
plied them   with  pay,  to  shut  the   city  gates,   and  " 
arrest  a  great  number  of  the  higher  class.     The  jail 
and  the  prytaneum  were  soon  crowded  with  prison- 
ers.    But  as  most  of  the  Mantineans  had  been  in- 
duced by  the  shortness  of  the  distance  to  return  home 
early  in  the  day,  very  few  of  them  were  arrested, 
.    though  it  was  against  them  that  the  blow  was  espe- 
cially aimed ;  yet  the  outrage  excited  no  less  indig- 
nation at  Mantinea,  than  if  the  hostages  taken  from   f 
it  had  been  more  numerous.     The  Mantineans  imme-    | 
diately  called  upon  the  other  Arcadian  towns,  to  put    \ 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  sent  envoys 
to  Tegea,  to  demand  the  release  of  their  own  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  require  that  no  *  Arcadian  should  be 
illegally  put  to  death  or  kept  in  prison  :  offering  se- 
curity for  the  appearance  of  as  many  as  were  charged 
with  any  offence,  to  take  their  trial  before  the  great 
council  of  the  natiop.     This  firmness   alarmed  the 
Theban,  so  that  he  released  all  his  prisoners,  and  en- 
deavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  by  the  pretence, 
notoriously  false,  that  he  had  received  information  of 
a  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Spartans.     The  Area-    r 
dians  would  not  take  tlieir  revenge  into  their  own    ' 
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hands,  but  sent  to  Thebes  to  require  that  he  should     chap. 
be  capitally  punished  for  the  outrage.  .    ^"^   . 

It  was  indeed  apparently  a  breach  of  faith,  and  a 
violation  of  justice,  scarcely  less  flagrant  than  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Cadmea ;  and  it  is  somewhat  painful  as  ^ 
well  as  diflScult,  to  believe  that  such  a  man  as  Epami- 
nondas  should  have  defended  the  delinquent  and  have 
vindicated  the  deed.     According  to  Xenophon  he  de- 
clared that  the  accused  officer  had  acted  more  properly 
when  he  arrested  the  prisoners  than  when  he  released 
them.     It  was  no  less,  he  said,  than  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  Arcadians,  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  allies  who  had  engaged  in 
the  war  on  their  behalf;  but  Thebes  would  notwith- 
standing send  an  army  into  Arcadia,  to  carry  it  on  in 
conjunction  with  the  cantons  which  still  adhered  to 
her.^     The  character   of  Epaminondas,  as  a  man, 
stands  so  much  higher  than  that  of  Xenophon,  as  a 
historian,  that  we  should  have  suspected  some  misre- 
presentation in  this  statement,  if  we  were  not  aware 
i    that   among  the   Greeks   the    strongest  minds  and 
noblest  spirits  were  seldom,  if  ever,  capable  of  rising 
\    above  the  prejudices  of  a  narrow  patriotism,  to  which 
i    they  often  sacrificed  justice  and  honour  without  shame 
[    or  remorse.     The  language  attributed  to  him  s^ems 
k    to  justify  the  suspicion  which  was  loudly  expressed 
I  by  the  Arcadians  on  the  return  of  their  envoys :  that 
I    it  was  the  object  of  Thebes  to  reduce  Peloponnesus  to 
the  lowest  stage  of  weakness,  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  subject  it  to  her  dominion.     Yet  Epaminondas 
j   may  have  seen  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  two  great 

i 

'  But  it  Meins  quite  an  arbitrary  assumptioD  of  Leo*8  (  Universal- Getehiehte,  i. 
p.  SOI.),  that  Epaminondas  sanctioned  the  spoliation  of  the  Olympian  temple.  It 
if  by  DO  means  dear  that  his  Pythagorean  philosophy  would  have  inclined  him  to 
regard  tacrUege  with  indifference.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  wtiich  did  not 
■flbct  the  question  of  the  expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 

VOL.  V.  O 
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CHAP,  barriers  which  he  had  raised  against  the  power  of 
.  ^^  '  Sparta,  the  independence  of  Messenia,  and  the  union 
coauuan  of  Arcadia,  were  endangered  by  the  recent  turn  of 
^^  aflFairs,  and  needed  the  presence  of  a  Theban  army  to 
secure  them.  A  general  alarm  however  was  awakened 
throughout  Peloponnesus,  though  Argos  and  Messe- 
nia, and,  in  Arcadia,  Megalopolis  and  Tegea,  remained 
bound  by  their  peculiar  interests  to  Thebes.  The 
Mantineans  took  the  foremost  part  in  the  preparation- 
for  the  approaching  struggle.  Envoys  were  sent  to 
solicit  succours  against  the  threatened  invasion,  not 
only  from  Athens  but  from  Sparta.  But  the  appU- 
cation  to  Sparta  was  accompanied  with  a  condition, 
that  the  supreme  command  should  be  exercised  by 
each  stat«  within  its  own  territory ;  and  she  was  now 
content  to  renew  her  connexion  with  Arcadia  on  these 
humiliating  terms. 

Epaminondas  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  juncture 
was  critical  for  the  ascendancy  of  Thebes,  and  that 
an  extraordinary  effort  was  requisite  to  break  the 
new  hostile  coalition.  The  anny  -with  which  he  took 
B.C.S62.  the  field  in  the  spring  of  362,  included  the  whole 
SrSltew"  force  of  the  Theban  confederacy,  with  the  exception 
Pfeiopon-  of  the  Phocians,  who  withheld  their  contingent,  al- 
legit}g  that  their  alliance  with  Thebes  was  merely 
defensive,  and  did  not  bind  them  to  assist  her  in  an 
attack  upon  foreign  states.  It  was  reinforced  by  a 
great  number  of  Thessalian  auxiliaries,  furnished 
partly  by  Alexander,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  and  partly  by  the  independent  cities,  in 
addition  to  Locrians  and  Euboeans.  Since  the  treaty 
with  Corinth  the  passes  of  the  Isthmus  were  no  longer  ( 
guarded,  and  he  proceeded  without  interruption  to 
Nemea.  Here  he  halted  for  some  days  in  the  hope 
of  intercepting  the  Athenians,  who  had  not  yet  joined 
their  Peloponnesian  allies.     This  delay  afforded  time 
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to  the  Arcadians  to  collect  their  forces  at  Mantinea,  chap. 
and  it  did  not  answer  its  purpose ;  for  the  Athenians,  .  ^^  . 
having  been  apprized  of  their  danger,  decreed  that 
their  troops  should  be  transported  by  sea  to  Laconia. 
This  was  perhaps  a  feint  to  deceive  the  enemy ;  and 
it  induced  Epaminondas  to  continue  his  march  to 
Tegea,  where  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  his 
Arcadian  allies,  and  his  troops  enjoyed  the  shelter  of 
a  friendly  city.  Still  his  situation  soon  became  em- 
barrassing. A  limit  had  been  prescribed  —  we  do 
not  know  for  what  reason  —  to  the  duration  of  the 
expedition ' ;  and  the  term  was  drawing  near.  Though 
on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  not  been  afraid  to 
retain  his  command  three  or  four  months  beyond  the 
legal  period,  he  seems  now  to  have  thought  such  a 
step  impracticable,  and  perhaps  had  cause  to  appre- 
hend that  if  he  attempted  it,  he  might  be  abandoned 
by  a  great  part  of  his  northern  troops.  There  was 
also  great  and  continually  growing  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding for  the  subsistence  of  such  an  army ;  for 
according  to  Diodorus  it  amounted,  after  it  had  been 
joined  by  the  Peloponnesians,  to  30,000  foot  and  3000 
horse.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  necessary,  no  less 
for  the  interest  of  Thebes  than  for  his  own  reputa- 
tion, that  so  formidable  a  host  should  not  have  been 

'  Xen.  TIL  5.  18.  ipOvftoifttvos  5ti  6Klywy  rifitp&v  Mymi  Hcono  iari4yatf 
M  T^  i^fycttM  T^  <rrpaTc(f  rhv  "Xfi^vov :  and  before,  9.  bpmv  thv  xp^vop  i^^Komu, 
LMfamana  (p.  419.)  apparently  adopting  the  infelicitous  emendation  of  Moms 
ffrpcmryif  for  arpartta,  yentures  to  say  that  Xmophon  has  evidently  eonfounded 
tcMat  he  rdaUM  here  with  the/int  invasion  of  Laconia,  The  reader  will  remember 
that  the  stay  of  the  auxiliaries,  sent  the  second  time  by  Dionysius,  was  likewise 
limited  to  a  certain  term.  Arnold  Schaefer,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Battle  of 
Ifantinf  in  Bhein.  Mua.  1847,  p.  55.,  observing,  that  Epaminondas  appears  ta. 
have  had  the  sole  command,  conjectures  that  he  may  have  conducted  the  expedi- 
tioD,  not  as  Boeotarcfa,  but  by  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  commission,  which  was 
therefore  limited  in  duration.  In  reference  to  a  suggestion  which  I  had  thrown 
out  in  the  first  edition,  that  the  term  might  have  been  limited  on  account  of  the 
harvest,  he  observes  that  the  harvest,  though  not  yet  gathered  in  Arcadia,  must 
hsve  been  over  in  Bcsotia  before  Epamhiondas  set  out  This  may  not  however 
have  been  the  case  in  the  northern  dirtricts,  firom  which  many  of  the  contingents 
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CHAP,     brought  into  Peloponnesus  without  effect.    Xenophon 
^^       praises  the  judgement  ^^'ith  which  he  selected  Tegea 


LaconUu 


for  his  head-quarters ;  but  at  the  same  time  intimates 
that  he  was  disappointed  in  the  main  object  of  his 
expectations,  as  his  presence  did  not  awe  any  of  the 
hostile  states  into  submission;  and  represents  the 
resolution  which  he  finally  adopted  as  a  sudden 
thought  suggested  by  his  perplexing  situation.  It 
seems  however  quite  as  probable  that  it  was  a  design 
which  he  had  long  before  conceived,  and  that  he  had 
only  been  waiting  at  Tegea  for  the  most  favourable 
moment  to  execute  it.  The  opportunity  which  pre- 
sented itself  was  at  least  one  on  which  he  might  have 
reasonably  calculated.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  com- 
manded by  Agesilaus,  was  on  its  march  to  join  the 
allies  at  Mantinea,  and  had  taken  the  road  of  the 
inyadei  Upper  Eurotas  through  Pellana.  Epaminondas  was 
informed  of  its  movements,  and  when  he  learnt  that 
it  had  nearly  reached  the  frontier,  he  set  out  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  from  Tegea,  under  the  colour  of 
intending  to  take  up  an  advantageous  position  before 
the  enemy  appeared  ',  and  having  marched  all  night, 
arrived  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  before  Sparta. 
He  expected  to  find  it  unguarded  and  defenceless ; 
but^  notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  he  had 
used  to  conceal  his  intention,  Agesilaus  had  received 
timely  intelligence  of  the  danger  from  a  deserter,  a 
Thespian  named  Euthynus,  animated  probably  by  a 
wish  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  city  \  and  appears  to 
have  returned  with  a  part  of  his  forces  before  the 
enemy  arrived.     He  had  at  least  sent  advice  to  Archi- 

*  Polyb.  IX.  8.  ^rrr*  -H^k  HArafitp  fyri  rris  yv9CThs  hrtytyifotUvtis,  Us  Tipt  «ap«ri- 
^Hts  X^^^  oirtilfiww  ttiKcdpovs  riv&f  TpoKoraXa/Si<r9ai  Timmn, 

*  Plut  Ages.  34.  from  Callisthenea.  Schaefer  (u.  s.  p.  48.)  conceiTcs  that  the 
Cretan,  whom  Xenophon  (vii.  5.  10.)  describefl  as  the  deserter,  was  the  courier 
whom  Agesilaus  sent  to  Sparta,  according  to  Diodonis,  who  speaks  of  several  (xv. 
82. )  WfMf^ox  Tii^r  Kf^as  ^fA9po9p6fious). 
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damus,  who  seems  to  have  been  left  at  home  ;  and  chap. 
preparations  had  been  made  for  defence.  The  old  ^^  . 
men  and  boys  were  posted  with  missiles  on  the  roofs 
of  the  buildings  in  the  skirts  of  the  city,  and  the  ave- 
nues were  guarded  by  troops  as  far  as  the  scantiness 
of  their  numbers  permitted.  Epaminondas  however 
crossed  the  Eurotas,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  city 
from  the  north-east.  He  carried  one  of  the  eminences 
nearest  the  river  —  perhaps  that  which  was  called  the 
Acropolis  —  and  thence  descended  upon  the  Agora 
which  lay  just  below.  But  Archidamus,  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  band  —  Xenophon  says,  fewer  than  a 
hundred -^  defended  its  approaches  with  desperate 
valour.  It  was  perhaps  at  this  juncture  that  a  young 
Spartan,  Isadas,  the  son  of  Phoebidas,  a  form  like  a 
sculptured  Apollo,  rushed  out  of  his  house,  where  he 
had  just  been  anointing  himself  for  exercise,  without 
any  covering,  but  with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  and  plunging  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fray,  astonished  both  friends  and  foes,  and,  though 
he  dealt  many  mortal  blows,  did  not  receive  a  wound. 
He  was  afterwards  crowned  by  the  ephors  for  his 
valour,  but  mulcted  for  the  imprudence  with  which 
he  exposed  his  life.'  Yet  his  exploit  sounds  less 
fabulous  than  that  of  Archidamus,  who  with  his  hun- 
dred men  repulsed  the  whole  invading  army,  though, 
according  to  Xenophon,  it  had  not  only  its  vast  supe* 
riority  of  numbers,  but  also  all  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  in  its  favour.  We  doubt  both  of  these  asser- 
tions, which  indeed  seem  to  be  virtually  contradicted 
by  the  historian's  own  admission,  that  when  the  Spar- 
tans advanced  a  little  beyond  the  ground  of  the  first 
encounter,  they  were  driven  back  with  loss.  The 
general  result  however  is  unquestionable.  'The  assault 
was  baffled ;  and  Epaminondas,  not  thinking  it  pru- 

*  riutarcii.  Ages.  34. 
o  3 
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CHAP,  dent  to  wait  until  the  Spartans  should  have  received 
.  ^  .  the  succours  which  they  were  expecting  from  Arcadia, 
determined  to  retreat.  Having  recrossed  the  Euro- 
tas,  and  allowed  his  troops  a  few  hours  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  having  left  a  few  horsemen  in  the 
camp  to  kindle  fires  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
enemy,  he  set  out  by  the  same  road,  and  made  another 
forced  night  march,  which  brouglit  him  in  the  course 
of  the  next  forenoon  to  Tegea. 

He  had  hastened  his  retreat,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  Mantineans  and  their  confederates 
from  their  city.  The  infantry,  after  its  late  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  needed  repose;  but  he  sent  the 
cavalry  forward  without  delay  to  Man  tinea.  The  only 
object  which  Xcnophon  assigns  to  this  expedition  is 
plunder ;  and,  as  the  harvest  had  just  begun,  and  the 
fields  were  full  of  cattle  and  labourers,  as  well  as  of 
the  old  and  young  of  the  free  population,'  the  pros- 
pect of  booty  was  in  itself  sufficiently  tempting. 
But  other  writers  —  who  suppose  that  he  moved  for- 
ward at  once  with  his  whole  force — represent  him  as 
aiming  at  the  capture  of  the  city  itself.*  It  seems 
easy  to  conceive  that  he  had  both  objects  in  view, 
and  that,  after  his  infantry  had  recovered  from  its 
fatigue,  he  resumed  his  march.  But  in  the  mean- 
while his  cavalry  had  met  with  an  unexpected  resist- 
ance. As  soon  as  the  Theban  army  had  broken  up 
from  Nemea,  the  Athenians  abandoned  their  purpose 
—  if  they  ever  really  entertained  it  —  of  sending 
their  troops  to  Laconia  by  sea.  Their  whole  force 
amounted  to  about  6000  men ;  and  it  was  commanded 
by  a  general  named  Hegesilochus,  or  Hegesilaus, 
whose  celebrity,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  con- 
siderable in 'the  books  read  by  Diodorus,  has  scarcely 
preserved  his  name  from  utter  oblivion.  The  cavalry, 

»  Polyblus,  IX.  8.     Diodor.  xv.  84. 
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^hich  was  commanded  by  Cephisodorus,  appears  to  chap. 
have  been  about  half  a  day's  march  in  advance ;  for  .  ^"^  . 
it  had  already  taken  up  its  quarters  in  Mantinea  when 
that  of  Epaminondas  made  its  inroad ;  and  it  alone 
is  mentioned  by  Xenophon :  but  according  to  other 
writers  the  Athenian  infantry  made  its  appearance  in 
the  distance  at  the  same  juncture.*  The  cavalry,  at 
the  entreaty  of  the  Mantineans,  sallied  out  to  protect 
their  fields ;  and  notwithstanding  the  superior  num- 
bers and  higher  reputation  of  the  Theban  and  Thes- 
salian  horse,  after  a  hard-fought  action  put  the  enemy 
to  flight:  a  victory,  which,  when  we  consider  the 
eflFect  of  the  surprise  and  the  previous  exhaustion  on 
the  defeated  side,  does  not  seem  clearly  entitled  to 
the  praise  which  Xenophon  —  as  if  to  prove  his  im- 
partiality— bestows  on  it  in  language  that  might 
have  been  thought  inspired  by  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
He  had  however  suflicent  reason  for  celebrating  it  so 
warmly.  His  two  sons,  Diodorus  and  Gryllus,  served 
in  the  Athenian  division.  They  had  been  brought  up 
at  Sparta,  and  when  he  heard  that  Athens  was  pre- 
paring to  support  the  Spartan  cause,  he  sent  both 
the  young  men  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  Dio- 
dorus survived  to  continue  his  line.  But  Gryllus  fell 
after  having  distinguished  himself  by  feats  of  extra- 
ordinary valour,  having  it  seems  slain  the  commander 
of  the  Theban  cavalry,  by  which  he  earned  signal 
honours  at  Mantinea.  The  sad  tidings  reached  Xeno- 
phon, it  is  said,  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sacrifice. 
He  took  off  the  garland  with  which  he  had  adorned 

'  Poljb.  IX.  8.  ffSfi  T^f  Sri0ai»y  Tp9erawopticis  avyaarroimis  irphs  rh  Ooo-ciSwyos 
Up6y .  . .  4knrcp  Mrrtits  cwtK6fni<r€y,  Sjm  koX  robs  'ABtjvcuovs  dwi^yfcOeu  word 
rU^  riif  Marruftias  {nrtpxtliuvov  K&^v,  So  Plutarch  Dt  Glor.  Ath,  2.  4v  toin^ 
KOipov  iro}  nSxnf  'Aftjvoibt  Kardfiatyoy  iarh  rw  &Kfmy  «/j  riiv  Mayriyucfiy,  and 
Diodor.  xv.  84.  ifrt  alrrov  nKfiatdCoinvs  iphtuf  ^p  ir^Aci,  Kwr-nvrricay  M  $^9pa 
T^»  MayruttUu  ol  wtfupedyrts  iwh  r&y  *A0riyaiwy  (rrparivrai  Tp6s  T^y  ffvfifiaxiMf 
trrts  l^eururxiXuM.  All  these  statements  must  be  supplied  and  corrected  flrum 
Xenophon,  vii.  6.  16.  . 
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CHAP,  himself  for  the  rite.  But  when  he  heard  of  his  son's 
.  ^"^  ■  '  gallant  bearing,  replaced  it,  with  Spartan  composure, 
on  his  head.  The  equestrian  victory  was  commemo- 
rated at  Athens  by  a  celebrated  work  of  the  eminent 
painter  Euphranor,  which  was  copied  in  a  temple  at 
Mantinea.'  Cephisodorus  was  likewise  among  the 
slain.^ 

This  second  repulse  rendered  it  the  more  necessary 
for  Epaminondas  to  strike  some  blow  worthy  of  his 
threats  and  preparations,  before  his  allotted  time 
expired  :  so  that  even  if  the  enemy  had  outnumbered 
him,  he  must  have  been  strongly  impelled  to  seek  a 
general  action.  His  forces  however  were  so  far  su- 
perior as  to  afford  a  well-grounded  hope  of  victory : 
for  according  to  Diodorus  the  hostile  army  amounted 
to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse;  and 
though  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  estimate,  the 
proportion  is  probably  not  much  exaggerated.  He 
had  inspired  his  troops  of  every  name  with  that  ar- 
dour and  confidence  in  their  commander,  by  which 
great  generals  form  the  instruments  of  their  success ; 
so  that  even  the  proud  Arcadians  adopted  the  Theban 
device  of  a  club  on  their  shields.*  It  therefore  sounds 

*  Schaefer  (u.  s.  p.  58.  folL)  has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  Oryllus  fell,  not 
in  the  battle  of  ManUnea,  but  in  the  preceding  caralry  engagement,  which  was 
represented  in  Euphranor's  picture.  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Plutarch  {D* 
Ghr,  Ath.  2.  >  where,  after  recounting  the  action  by  which  the  Athenians  rescued 
Mfntinea  from  Epaminondas,  he  adds,  tovto  rh  fpryop  Ev^>pdnfp  fxpcnf^c.  And 
accordingly  the  picture  is  described  by  Pausanlas  (i.  3.  4.  ir.  16.  6.)  as  repre- 
senting an  equestrian  combat,  in  wbich  assuredly  Epaminondas  took  no  part 
That  nevertheless  Pausanlas  should  have  been  informed  at  Athens,  that  the  figure 
opiKxted  to  Gryllus  in  the  painting,  was  meant  for  Epaminondas^  is  quite  natural 
It  was  less  to  have  been  expected  that  he  should  have  heard  a  like  account  at 
Thebes  (viii.  ]  ].  6.),  4  84  *KOr\vait»v  Ixci  K^yos  (SfioXoyowri  8i  abr^  teat  Oiftfcuoi) 
rpeffOrjveu  rhv  *EwafUiniv9aM  ^h  Tpi^AAov*  iropairA^iria  8i  ffpuruf  iari  koX  rii  iwrf 
ypaupp  rp  rh  fpryoy  ix^wrxi  rh  iv  Mcunivft^  But  it  ia  clear  that  there  had  never 
been  any  such  report  at  Mantinea,  where  the  truth  must  have  been  best  known. 

"  Harpocration.  KritpurSSwpot, 

'  iirtypJupovro,  ^tcaXa  IxoKrcr,  itt  Bji€a!dt  irrts.  HelL  vu.  5.  20.  I  learn 
firom  Sic  vers  (p.  342.)  that  the  same  explanation  is  given  by  Eckhel,  ii.  p.  203. 
Bauch  (Ep.  p.  81.)  and  Lachmann  (p.  419.)  arm  the  Arcadian  hoplltet  with  dubs. 
Schneider  contrives  to  write  a  long  note  without  a  word  to  explain  the  finXa. 
fxoKTcs,  in  which  all  the  difficulty  lies.  XenopholTs  brevity  hais  coi^uTcd  up  a 
ThdKtn  band  of  clubmen  in  the  mind  of  another  writer,  who  profouiidly  «ti<yii<MM 
the  utility  of  the  itutittUion, 
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a  little  strange  that  Xenophon  describes  him  as  yield-  chap. 
ing  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  to  the  pressure  of  .  ^  . 
outward  circumstances,  while  the  other  side  made  no 
attempt  to  avoid  an  engagement,  but  rather  waited 
for  it  with  eagerness.  Xenophon's  language  might 
lead  us  to  conjecture  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of 
his  approaching  fate ;  but  he  was  used  to  say  that  the 
most  desirable  death  was  on  a  field  of  battle.*  The 
movements  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  during 
the  operations  of  Epaminondas  which  we  have  just 
described,  are  veiled  in  Xenophon's  narrative  as  in  a 
mist ;  and  we  are  even  left  in  doubt  whether  Agesi- 
laus  commanded  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  in  Arcadia; 
for  Xenophon  does  not  again  mention  his  name. 
Yet,  as  it  is  very  much  easier  to  account  for  the 
historian's  silence  than  for  the  king's  absence,  it  may 
be  considered  as  nearly  certain  that,  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Thebans,  he  accompanied  the  Arcadians  who 
came  to  the  relief  of  Sparta  back  to  Mantinea,  where 
we  next  find  them,  prepared  to  accept  an  offer  of 
battle.  It  is  however  a  different  question,  whether 
the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  forces  was  as- 
signed to  him  ;  though  his  rank  and  military  reputa- 
tion render  this  the  most  probable  supposition.^ 

After  the  engagement  of  the  cavalry  Epaminondas 
had,  it  seems,  taken  up  a  position  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  plain  of  Mantinea  within  view  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  made  known  to  his  troops  his  intention  of 
giving  battle ;  and  on  the  other  side  there  was  a  like 
expectation  of  an  immediate  contest,  which,  it  was 

*  Flut.  Beg.  et  Imp.  Ap. 

'  On  the  other  hand  the  student  will  scarcely  need  to  he  warned  against  the 
palpable  mistake  of  Palmerius  and  Schneider,  who  imagined  that  they  had  the 
authority  of  Ephorus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (Xenophon  10.)  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  Agesilaus  was  commander-in-chief.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
■n  Athenian  general  must  he  signified  by  the  words  *Hyn<ri\€tt  irrpaniyovrros,  as 
Cephisodorui,  who  is  mentioned  just  before,  is  evidently  the  commander  of  the 
Athenian  caralry.  This  Hegesilaus  is  the  Ilegesilochus  of  Diodorus.  A  Theban, 
Cepbisodurus,  fell  by  the  side  of  Epaminondas,  Plut  Am.  1 7. 


Mantinea. 
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CHAP,  universally  supposed,  would  decide  the  destinies  of 
.  ^  .  Greece.  But  when  he  began  to  move  from  his  en- 
campment, instead  of  advancing  directly  toward  the 
enemy,  he  turned  the  head  of  his  column  toward  the 
Maenalian  range  of  hills,  the  western  boundary  of  tlie 
plain  of  Tegea,  made  a  circuitous  march  along  its 
skirts,  and  at  last  again  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
to  the  west  of  Mantinea,  so  as  to  induce  the  enemy  to 
believe  that  he  meant  to  encamp  there,  and  to  avoid 
an  action  at  least  for  that  day.  The  consequence 
was  that  their  spirits,  which  had  been  kept  on  the 
stretch  all  the  morning  by  the  prospect  of  the  ap- 
proaching combat,  relapsed  into  their  ordinary  tone, 
and  their  ranks  fell  out  of  fighting  order ;  and  this, 
it  appears,  was  the  chief  object  of  the  evolution.  In 
sitae  of  the  meanwhile  Epaminondas  made  fresh  dispositions 
for  battle,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  enemy,  in 
whose  army  the  Arcadians  occupied  the  right  wing, 
the  Athenians  the  left ;  the  Spartans  stood  next  to 
the  Arcadians,  and  the  rest  of  the  line  was  filled  up 
with  the  Eleans,  Achaeans,  and  other  troops  of  in- 
ferior repute.  Epaminondas  formed  his  phalan^  in 
a  figure  which  Xenophon  compares  to  the  bow  of  a 
galley,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  on  the  right  side 
of  the  enemy's  line,  calculating  that  a  breach  made 
in  it  would  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  col- 
lected the  Boeotians  and  Arcadians  in  front,  and  dis- 
tributed the  rest,  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  bring 
into  action,  in  the  back-ground.  The  bulk  of  his 
cavalry  he  also  formed  into  a  solid  wedge,  and 
strengthened  it  by  an  intermixture  of  light  infantry, 
trained  to  thb  kind  of  service.  This  he  seems  to 
have  destined  to  act  on  the  same  side  against  which 
he  proposed  to  direct  his  main  attack.  But  he  like- 
wise posted  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot  on  some 
eminences  near  the  enemy's  left  flank,  to  occupy  the 
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attention  of  the  Athenians.  In  this  order  he  again  chap. 
moved  forward  to  give  battle.  The  enemy  hastily  .  ^'  . 
recovered  their  ranks ;  but  the  mood  in  which  they 
received  his  onset  was  no  longer  that  of  calm  or 
eager  courage.  On  the  details  of  the  battle  Xeno- 
phon  is  very  brief,  Diodorus  redundantly  and  child- 
ishly copious;  yet  he  seems  to  have  read  and 
spoilt  some  better  description.  We  may  however 
collect  fipm  both,  that  on  the  whole  the  plan  of 
Epaminondas  succeeded  in  all  its  parts.  The  Athe- 
nians were  kept  employed,  though  in  the  end  they 
were  so  far  victorious  over  the  troops  immediately 
opposed  to  them,  as  well  as  over  a  part  of  the  light 
infantry  which  fell  upon  them  from  the  Theban  left, 
as  to  retain  possession  of  the  slain.  The  charge  of 
the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry,  with  which  the 
battle  began,  was  completely  successful,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  deeper  impression  afterwards  made  by 
the  shock  of  the  pointed  phalanx.  But  in  the  moment  Death  of 
of  victory  Epaminondas,  as  he  pressed  forward  on  the  Jjjj^™*™>°- 
retreating  foe,  and  was  cheering  on  his  men,  received 
a  mortal  woimd  from  a  spear,  and  was  carried  out 
of  the  field  to  a  rising  ground,  from  which  his  eye, 
still  lighted  up,  while  life  was  ebbing,  by  anxiety  for 
the  issue,  could  range  over  the  scene  of  combat.  He 
would  not,  it  is  said,  allow  the  fragment  of  the 
weapon,  which  was  left  in  the  woimd,  to  be  extracted, 
until  he  was  assured  that  he  had  won  the  day,  and 
expired  almost  inunediately  after.  The  variations  of 
tradition  as  to  the  hand  by  which  he  fell  seem  to 
have  arisen  in  much  later  times.  Among  those  to 
whom  the  deed  was  attributed  were  a  Mantinean 
and  a  Lacedaamonian.  The  Mantinean  seems  to 
have  been  a  merely  imaginary  personage.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Lacedaamonian,  Anticrates,  became  a 
privileged  family,  whose  representative  continued  in 
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CHAP.  Plutarch's  time  to  enjoy  the  immunities  bestowed  on 
.  ^^  .  their  ancestor  ^,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
claim  was  the  best  founded.  That  of  Gryllus  seems 
never  to  have  been  heard  of  until  it  was  suggested 
to  Athenian  vanity  through  a  confusion  between  the 
great  battle  and  the  previous  action  of  the  cavalry. 

When  Epaminondas  fell,  the  action  was  already 
decided,  the  disorder  in  the  enemy's  line  irretrievable; 
but  he  left  no  one  capable  of  supplying  his  place. 
loUidas  and  Daiphantus,  two  Theban  officers  whom 
he  appears  to  have  held  in  high  esteem,  were  likewise 
slain  ;  and,  according  to  one  of  Plutarch's  anecdotes, 
when  he  heard  of  their  death,  he  observed  that  it  was 
time  for  Thebes  to  make  peace.  None  attempted  to 
follow  up  the  victory ;  the  routed  seem  to  have  fled 
only  until  they  found  that  they  were  not  pursued; 
and  the  Athenians  even  remained  masters  of  a  part  of 
the  field  and  of  the  slain.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  carnage  was  not  much  greater  on  the  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  Even  the  empty  honour  of  the 
bloody  game  was  not  undisputed :  both  parties  raised 
trophies ;  both  were  forced  to  send  heralds  to  recover 
their  dead.  Xenophon  lets  the  curtain  drop  on  the 
field,  and  concludes  his  history  with  the  observation, 
that  greater  confusion  and  uncertainty  prevailed  in 
Greece  after  the  battle  than  before."     Yet  it  was  not 


*  Ag.  S5.  Mueller  (Prol.  z,  e.  w.  Myth,  p.  287.)  supposes  the  name  Bfachcrioo 
Cwblcb  Pbus.  vui.  11.6.  attests  to  have  been  fictitious)  to  bare  been  Invented  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  oue^  and  perhaps  borrowed  from  that  of  Machaereus,  the 
slayer  of  Neoptolemus.  But  this  does  not  seem  consistent  with  Plutarch*s  state- 
ment, in  Ag.  35. 

*  We  part  firom  Xenophon  with  regret,  because  we  have  no  better  guide,  as 
Ephorus  or  Theopompos  would  have  been,  to  supply  his  place ;  Mkt  with  little 
gratitude,  notwithstanding  his  valuable  services  :  because  we  see  that,  if  he  had 
chosen,  he  might  have  spared  us  much  of  the  dif&culty  and  obscurity  that  have 
perplexed  us  while  we  have  been  travelling  in  his  company.  Wolf  (in  his  Lectures 
edited  by  Ouertler^  ii.  p.  296.)  observes  of  the  Uellenica  :  /  have  always  beUevedf 
that  it  was  not  a  fvUy  developed  work^  hut  a  summary  sketch  (nieht  ausffefmekri^ 
eondem  summarisch  entworfen)  .•  hence  its  great  dryness*  This  would  be  an  excuse 
ft>r  every  defect  but  the  want  of  honesty. 
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quite  so  fruitless  as  he  represents.  It  was  followed  chap. 
by  a  negotiation,  in  which  the  Thebans  and  their  .  ^  . 
Arcadian  confederates  gained  at  least  one  advantage 
very  important  to  Megalopolis.  They  induced  the 
allies  of  Sparta  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Messenia ;  and  as  Sparta,  swayed  by  the  counsels  of 
Agesilaus,  still  refused  to  treat  on  this  basis,  she  was 
excluded  from  the  peace  which  was  made  the  year 
after  (361)  among  all  the  other  states.  She  had  b.c.36i. 
indeed  no  reason,  though  thus  left  alone,  to  apprehend  peaST 
an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities  frpm  any  quarter ; 
for  the  belligerents  were  all  alike  weary  of  war,  and  * 
none  had  any  definite  objects  beyond  the  maintenance 
of  their  present  condition.  But  her  contest  with 
Thebes  had  been  one  series  of  disasters ;  and  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  in  which  she  sufiered  a  greater  loss  than 
any  of  her  allies,  extinguished  every  hope  which  she 
might  still  have  cherished,  of  recovering  the  position 
which  she  once  occupied  in  Greece.  She  had  however 
the  consolation  to  see  that  none  of  her  rivals  was,  or 
would  be  able  to  supplant  her.  The  sceptre  had  in- 
deed been  wrested  from  her  hands ;  but  it  had  at  the 
same  time  been  broken  to  pieces.  Thebes  was  obliged  Re«iit»of 
to  abandon  the  thought  of  that  supremacy  for  which  ^*  '^^^ 
she  had  been  struggling,  and  which  seemed  at  one 
time  within  her  grasp,  and  to  confine  her  views  to  the 
north,  to  the  security  of  her  sovereignty  in  BcBOtia, 
and  tlie  strengthening  of  her  influence  in  Phocis  and 
Thessaly.  Not  because  after  the  death  of  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  she  was  left  without  able  men  to 
direct  her  counsels,  and  lead  her  armies ;  for  Pam- 
menes  was  still  living,  as  perhaps  were  also  Gorgidas 
and  Ismenias ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  good 
oflScers,  as  well  as  soldiers,  had  been  formed  in  the 
Sacred  Band:  the  martial  spirit  which  had  been 
roused  by  her  great  men,  and  fostered  by  so  many 
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CHAP,  victories,  was  not  quenched,  nor  was  her  ambition 
.  ^^  .  moderated,  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea :  but  the  events 
which  had  lately  taken  place  must  have  convinced  all 
reflecting  men,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  any 
state  to  bring  all  Peloponnesus  under  one  head  :  and 
that  Thebes  had  accomplished  the  utmost  she  could 
now  reasonably  aim  at,  when  she  disabled  Sparta 
from  aspiring  to  regain  her  ancient  supremacy. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

PHILIP    OF    MACEDON. 

Review  of  past  Events.  —  Prospects  of  Greece. — Macedonia 
under  Perdiccas  IL — Archelatis. — A  Patron  of  the  Arts. — 
Amyntas  II.  —  Alexander  II.  —  Philip  sent  as  a  Hostage 
to  Thebes. — Perdiccas  III — Philip's  Education  at  Thebes. 
—  His  Character.  —  Difficulties  of  his  Position.  —  He  pre~ 
pares  to  mount  the  Throne.  —  Attempt  of  ArgcBUS.  — Philip 
makes  Peace  with  Athens.  —  Defeats  the  Illyrians.  —  7%e 
Phalanx.  —  The  Royal  Guard.  —  Macedonian  Constitution. 

To  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  Greek  the  prospects  chap. 
of  his  country  must  have  appeared  more  gloomy  after  - 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  than  at  any  previous  epoch.  ^^*^  ^^ 
The  most  desirable  of  all  conditions  for  Greece  would 
have  been,  to  be  united  in  a  confederacy,  strong 
enough  to  prevent  intestine  warfare  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  so  constituted  as  to  guard  against  all  unne- 
cessary encroachment  on  their  independence.  This 
was  the  mark  toward  which  the  aims  of  the  nation 
would  have  been  most  wisely  directed.  But  though 
the  Amphfttyonies,  particularly  that  of  Delphi,  af- 
forded not  only  a  hint,  but  a  ground-work,  which 
might  have  been  enlarged  and  adapted  to  this  purpose : 
though  the  Lycian  colonies  exhibited  an  admirable 
example  of  a  similar  union  * :  though  the  Persian 
invasion  held  out  a  strong  motive,  and  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  such  an  undertaking ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  thought  had  ever  occurred  to  a  single  Greek 
statesman ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  it  had  suggested 

>  See  ToL  II.  p.  116. 
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CHAP,  itself,  it  would  have  been  rejected  as  a  chimera.  The 
.  ^^^'  ,  next  good  to  this  would  have  been  the  supremacy  of 
some  Grecian  state,  powerful  enough  to  enforce  peace, 
but  not  to  crush  liberty.  Nearly  such  had  been  that 
which  Sparta  exercised  over  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy before  the  Persian  War.  And,  for  a  few  years 
after,  the  division  of  power  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  might  have  seemed  to  promise  the  attainment 
of  the  blessing,  in  a  diflTerent  form  indeed,  but  in  one 
which  aflforded  better  security  for  freedom  than  could 
have  been  enjoyed  under  the  sway  of  either  alone. 
But  the  restless  ambition  of  Athens  soon  destroyed  the 
equipoise  on  which  these  hopes  rested,  and  plunged  the 
nation  into  greater  calamities  than  it  would  probably 
have  incurred,  if  all  its  states  had  been  left  absolutely 
independent  of  each  other.  The  only  benefit  which 
could  have  compensated  for  the  evils  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  would  have  been  the  conviction,  which  it 
ought  to  have  produced,  of  the  necessity  of  national 
union  under  a.  mild  but  firm  federal  government. 
But  the  lessons  of  the  past  were  lost  upon  those  whose 
conduct  was  chiefly  to  determine  the  future.  Sparta 
was  not  warned  by  the  example  of  Athens ;  she  threw 
away  a  golden  opportunity  of  establishing  her  own 
ascendancy  on  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Greece, 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  her  allies,  and  proved,  for 
the  instruction  of  those  who  might  have  fencied  that 
the  misrule  which  Athens  exercised  abroad  was  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  character  of  her  domestic 
institutions,  that  the  dominion  of  an  oligarchy  might 
be  still  more  oppressive  to  its  foreign  dependents  than 
that  of  a  democracy.  Thebes  in  her  turn,  even  under 
the  administration  of  Epaminondas — though  probably 
without  any  fault  on  his  part — wasted  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  which  she  had  attracted  by  the  wTong3 
she  suffered,  and  by  the  energy  with  which  she 
avenged  them,  through  her  tyrannical  treatment  of 
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the  Boeotian  towns,  and  the  spirit  in  which  she  had     chap. 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus.      The  time  .  ^^^  . 
had  passed  by  when  the  supremacy  of  any  state  could 
either  have  been  willingly  acknowledged  by  the  rest, 
or  imposed  upon  them  by  force. 

The  hope  of  any  favourable  change  in  the  general 
condition  of  Greece  was  now  become  fainter  than 
ever.  The  immediate  result  to  be  expected,  unless 
some  extraordinary  interference  should  avert  it,  was 
that  she  would  gradually  waste  her  strength  away  in 
a  series  of  domestic  wars.  It  was  however  possible 
that  this  lingering  decay  might  be  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  revolution,  which  might  subject  her  either  to 
some  native  tyrant,  such  as  Jason  or  Dionysius,  or  to 
a  foreign  yoke.  But  at  the  time  which  our  history 
has  now  reached,  no  danger  of  this  kind  could  be 
thought  near  enough  to  disturb  that  sense  of  general 
security  which  had  prevailed  ever  since  the  Persian 
Wars,  and  which  permitted  and  encouraged  each  state 
and  party  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  its  own 
affairs,  and  to  look  with  indifference  on  all  occurrences 
which  did  not  affect  its  particular  and  immediate  wel- 
fiire.  Notwithstanding  the  destructive  struggles  of  pnwpectiof 
so  many  generations,  Greece  was  still  in  the  prime  of  ^"*^ 
her  vigour.  The  forces  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  field  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  if  they  had  been 
arrayed  on  one  side,  might  have  defied  the  attack  of 
any  power  then  known  to  the  Greeks.  Toward  what- 
ever side  they  might  turn  their  view,  they  could  descry 
no  reasonable  ground  for  apprehension.  In  the  west 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Carthaginians  had  been  baffled 
by  the  resistance  of  Syracuse.  In  the  east  the  Persian 
empire  had  owed  its  safety  to  the  divisions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  mercenaries  formed  the  strength  of 
its  armies.  There  was  indeed  a  danger,  and  very 
near  at  hand  ;  but  it  was  one  which  no  human  saga- 
city could  yet  have  perceived ;  and  the  quarter  from 
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which  it  aro^e  was  perhaps  the  last  to  which  a  states- 
man would  have  looked  for  the  enemy  who  was  to 
crush  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  state  of 
Macedonia,  the  seat  of  the  new  power  which  was 
destined  soon  to  become  so  formidable,  had  hitherto 
been  such  as  but  veiy  slightly  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks,  and  still  less  to  awaken  their  fears. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  havcbu  t 
rarely  found  occasion  to  mention  it  at  all,  and,  when- 
ever its  name  has  occurred,  we  have  seen  it  rather 
passively  than  actively  connected  with  Grecian  j)oli- 
tics.  As  we  are  now  about  to  enter  on  a  period  in 
which  it  will  appear  in  a  very  different  point  of  view, 
this  will  be  the  fittest  place  for  such  information  as 
we  are  able  to  collect  concerning  the  leading  events  of 
its  past  history,  which  have  not  been  yet  noticed,  and 
which  may  serve  to  give  a  clearer  insight  into  its 
condition  at  the  epoch  which  we  have  arrived  at. 

The  weakness  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  in  tlic 
reign  of  that  Perdiccas  who  filled  the  throne  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War — from  454 
to  413 — is  betrayed  not  only  by  the  feeble  resistance 
which  it  offered  to  the  Odrysian  invasion,  but  by  the 
duplicity  and  intrigues  to  which  Perdiccas  found 
himself  obliged  to  resort  in  his  transactions  with  the 
leading  states  of  Greece.  And  we  learn  from  Thucy- 
dides,  that  at  his  death  the  country  was  extremely 
deficient  in  the  means  both  of  internal  communica- 
tion and  of  defence.  A  new  era  began  with  the  reign 
of  his  successor  Archelaus,  who,  according  to  an 
account  which  we  have  no  reason  to  question  as  to 
the  main  facts^,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas, 


1  Plato,  Oorgias,  p.  471.  A  writer  who  considers  it  as  the  great  business  of 
history  to  place  royalty  in  the  most  favourable  light,  of  coufm  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  depreciate  the  credit  of  this  story  to  the  utmost  It  would  perhaps  be  sufficient 
for  a  historian  who  does  not  write  with  such  an  aim,  to  observe  that  it  is  just  as 
unlikely  that  the  story  —  relating  to  a  prince  who  was  on  good  terras  with  Athens 
and  a  munificent  patron  of  Athenian  ails  and  literature  —  should  have  btH?omf 
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mounted  the  throne  by  violence,  and  secured  himself  chap. 
on  it  by  the  murder  of  the  rightful  heir,  and  it  seems,  .  ^^^-  . 
by  marriage  with  his  father's  widow,  Cleopatra.*  But 
the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  by  which  he  usurped  the 
crown,  was  lost  in  the  lustre  of  his  reign.  He  may 
be  considered  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  Mace- 
donia's subsequent  greatness,  in  the  roads,  walled 
towns,  and  fortresses,  which  were  his  principal  monu- 
ments, and  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  stronger  than  had  been  main- 
tained by  any  of  his  predecessors.  Still  the  actual 
power  of  his  kingdom  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  considerably  enlarged.  For  we  find  that  he  was 
fain  to  terminate  a  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
Sirras  and  Arrhabaeus — apparently  the  princes  of 
Elymea  and  Lyncestis — by  bestowing  the  hand  of 
one  of  his  daughters  on  the  Eljnnean^:  and  when 
Pydna,  one  of  the  maritime  towns  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf,  revolted  from  him,  he  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of 
an  Athenian  squadron  commanded  by  Theramenes, 

current  there  without  a  good  foundation,  as  that  It  should  have  been  Invented  by 
PUto.  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  ii.  p.  223.)  contents  himself  with  the  renuu'k  that 
the  ctreumttancea  rttpeeting  the  character  of  Archelaus  touched  upon  hy  ArittoUe, 
make  it  ertdtbte  thai  he  might  have  risen  to  the  throne  hy  irregular  meant,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Plato's  story  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  plot  of  the  Archeiaut 
of  Euripides,  which  he  wrote,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  poet's  Greek  bio- 
graphers, in  Macedonia,  to  gratify  his  patron.  An  outline  of  the  argument  is 
given  by  Hyginus,  fh>m  which,  as  well  as  from  the  remaining  fragments,  it  appears 
that  the  dramatic  Archelaus  the  founder  of  JEgK,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  royal 
line,  was  an  adventurer  —  though  a  Heradeid  by  birth  —  who,  having  taken  refuge 
in  Macedonia  at  the  court  of  the  king  Cisseus,  delivered  him  by  his  military 
achievements  from  the  foreign  enemies  by  whom  he  was  threatened.  The  king 
had  promised  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter  and  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  But  having  been  induced  by  evil  persuasions  to  break  his  word,  and 
to  aim  at  his  benefiurtor's  life,  he  was  himself  killed  by  Archelaus,  who  then,  under 
the  protection  of  Apollo,  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  such  a  sul^ect  should  have  been  chosen  by  Euripides  for  his  drama, 
if  the  history  of  the  real  Archelaus  had  not  presented  some  parallel  circumstances. 
The  details  mentioned  by  Plato  concerning  the  murder  of  Alcetas  and  his  son  — 
which,  it  ought  to  have  been  unnecessary  to  observe,  are  related  not  of  Perdiccas 
but  of  Archelaus  —  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  the  catastrophe  of  Cisseus 
in  the  drama.  The  fragment  xxxiv.  (Matthlse)  Ivomt'  Hovpobs  \v/mwkis  may  be 
compared  with  what  Thucydides  relates  of  Archelaus. 

■  Aristotle,  Pol.  V.  8.  compared  with  Plato,  u.  s. 

*  Aristotle,  u.  s.,  where  perhaps,  instead  of  2(^^,  we  ought  to  read  AipSar  :  so 
a  few  lines  below  the  name  n6ffm¥  has  been  written  instead  of  n^Atfr. 

p  fi 
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CHAP,     and  then  removed  it  to  a  new  site  between  two  and 
.   ^Y'  '  three  miles  from  the  coast,  where  he  probably  expected 
to  hold  it  more  under  his  control.'     Nevertheless  his 
reign  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  peaceful  and 
prosperous;    and   perhaps  by    friendly   relations   to 
Athens,  which  toward  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  was  no  longer  formidable  to  him,  contributed  to 
preserve  that  tranquillity,  which  enabled    him    not 
only  to  execute  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned, 
but  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  beyond  any  of  his 
A  patron  of  prcdcccssors.     It  seems  to  have  been   his  object  to 
the  art8.      transplant  the  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  even  the 
philosophy  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Athens,  into  his 
kingdom.     He  induced  Euripides,  the  favourite  poet 
of  the  most  refined  Athenian  circles,  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Macedonia,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
Agathon  likewise,  a  dramatist  of  high  reputation,  and 
Timotheus,  a  celebrated  master  of  music  and  of  lyric 
song,  were  also  among  his  guests.     It  is  somewhat 
surprising,  but  is  a  fact  sufliciently  attested,  that 
Socrates  was  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  he  invited ; 
perhaps  because  he  had  heard  of  him  as  the  subtlest 
and   most   accomplished   of  the  Athenian  sophists. 
Socrates,  we  are  informed,  declined  the  invitation, 
because  he  would  not  live  in  a  place  where  he  must 
receive  benefits  which  he  could  not  requite :  alluding 
it  may  be  to  the  character  of  Archelaus,  of  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  observed,  that  he  had  taken  more  pains 
to  furnish  his  house,  than  his  mind.     Archelaus  had 
engaged  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  one  of  the  most  famous 
painters  of  the  day,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  seven 

*  Diodonu,  xiii.  49.  It  was  hardly  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  mcgt 
railing  agaiust  the  Athenians,  to  cite  Diodorus  for  an  assertion  directly  cootraiyto 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  Greek  tert  It  must  therefore,  in  candour,  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  historian  who  informs  his  readers  that  the  Atheniani  crcttarf  tkt 
ptopie  of  Pydna  to  rebellion  and  iupported  them  in  it,  was  misled  —  naturally 
enough  for  one  who  held  the  ielle  Uamed  in  profound  contempt  —  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  cut  in  the  Latin  version,  which  unfortunately  might  be  referred  rither  to 
the  urbem  immediately  preceding,  or  to  Archelao. 
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talents,  to  adorn  his  palace,  which  drew  many  stran-  chap. 
gers  to  Pella  by  the  report  of  its  magnificence.'  And  .  ^^'  . 
it  was  perhaps  chiefly  with  the  view  of  attracting 
foreigners,  and  thus  encouraging  trade  and  commerce 
among  his  subjects,  that  he  instituted  a  festival  and 
games  in  imitation  of  those  of  Olympia,  at  Mgsd.  But 
there  b  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  refinements 
of  the  court  produced  any  sensible  eflFect  on  the  main 
body  of  the  nation,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  hints  given  by  Thucydides,  seems  hitherto  to 
have  been  very  imperfectly  civilised.^  It  probably 
retained  its  simple  habits — more  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  heroic  ages  than  of  Greece  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C. — as  it  continued  to  speak  a  semibar- 
barian  dialect,  compounded,  it  would  appear,  of  Pelas- 
gian  and  Illyrian  elements,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
later  Greek.  \Vhatever  taste  was  introduced  for  the 
pursuits  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  higher  classes ;  and  as  there  are 
strong  indications  that  it  was  accompanied  with  great 
corruption  of  morals  in  the  court  circle^,  it  was  per- 
haps happy  for  the  people  that  it  was  not,  and  could 
not,  be  more  widely  diffused.  It  was  partly  by  the 
indulgence  of  odious  vices,  though  |)artly  also  by  the 
abuse  which  he  suffered  Euripides  to  make  of  his 
favour,  that  Archelaus  provoked  a  conspiracy  among 
his  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  reign.* 

K  Archelaus  mounted  the  throne  in  the  manner 


»  .£Uaii,  y.  H.  XIX.  17. 

*  I  am  unable  to  dtscover  any  evidence  for  an  assertion  of  Droysen  (  Geschichte 
AUxamdert  des  Gro$§en,  p.  37. )  —  who  In  this  part  of  his  work  has  certainly  too 
often  suffered  his  fiuicy  to  fill  up  a  historical  blank  —  that  under  the  wise  direction 
at  Archelaus,  the  light  of  civilisation  was  diffused  into  the  remotest  valleys  of 
Macedonia.  This  is  too  much  to  infer  fhim  what  Thucydides  says  of  his  works, 
though  they  no  doubt  contributed  something  toward  the  civilising  of  the  distant 
provinces.     See  the  end  of  note  *,  p.  210-1 1. 

*  Aristotle,  PoL  v.  8.,  and  i£Uan,  V.  H.  ii.  21.  xiii.  4. 

*  Aristotle,  u.  s. 

P  3  • 
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CHAP,  which  has  been  related  on  the  best  remaining  autho- 
.  ^^^  .  rity,  we  can  the  more  easily  understand  how  it  hap- 
pened that  his  dynasty  was  of  short  duration.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  apparently  his  youngest 
son  by  Cleopatra.  Aeropus,  the  young  prince's 
guardian,  suflTered  him  nominally  to  reign  four  years, 
but  then  dispatched  him,  and  seized  the  crown  for 
himself.  He  was  probably  encouraged  by  the  recol- 
lection that  his  ward's  title  was  founded  on  a  like 
usurpation.  At  all  events  we  find  no  need — as  there 
is  no  historical  evidence — for  the  conjecture,  that 
this  change  of  dynasty  was  the  result  of  a  reaction, 
undertaken  by  a  party  which  interest  or  prejudices 
attached  to  the  ancient  state  of  things,  against  the 
innovations  introduced  by  Archelaus.*  The  success 
•  of  Aeropus  appears  to  have  called  forth  other  more 
legitimate  claims  to  the  throne.  He  indeed  died  a 
natural  death,  after  a  reign  of  six  years.  But  his  son 
Pausanias  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  accession 
AfnyntM  by  a  representative  of  the  old  royal  family,  Amyntas 
^  II.,  wliose  grandfather,  of  the  same    name,  was  a 

younger  son  of  king  Alexander,  the  contemporary  of 
Xerxes.  The  reign  of  Amyntas,  which  began  394, 
was  disturbed  by  .disasters  and  vicissitudes  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  which  for  a 
time  threatened  the  existence  of  Macedonia  as  an 
independent  state.  We  may  here  add  that  the  Illy- 
rians,  by  whom  he  wofi  expelled  from  his  dominions 
very  soon  after  his  accession,  appear  to  have  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  a  pretender  named  Argceus^, 
who  in  fact  remained  in  possession  of  the  throne  for 

'  This  coi^ecture  is  Droysen*s,  p.  38.  He  would  perhaps  not  haTe  fiUlen  upon 
it  if  he  had  not  neglected  —  either  as  unimportant  or  as  unworthy  of  credit — 
the  circumstances  under  which  Archelaus  mounted  the  throne. 

*  DroyMn  (p.  39. ),  without  alleging  any  authority,  calls  him  the  youngest  son 
of  Archelaus.  The  manner  in  which  Aristotle  ( Pol.  v.  8. )  speaks  of  the  two  sons 
of  Archelaus — Amyntas,  and  the  one  whom  he  had  by  Cleopatra,  whom  we  suppote 
to  have  been  Orestes — seems  rather  to  imply  that  he  had  no  others ;  at  1 
who  could  pretend  any  title  to  the  throne. 
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two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Amyntas,  with  the  chap. 
aid  of  the  Thessalians  —  that  is  probably  of  the  same  .  ^^^  . 
great  families  whom  we  afterwards  find  connected 
Avith  the  kings  of  Macedonia  —  regained  a  footing  in 
a  part  of  his  territories.  But  it  was  not  until  Sparta 
had  broken  the  power  of  Olynthus,  that  he  was  able 
to  recover  the  whole.  We  are  not  distinctly  in- 
formed of  any  subsequent  irruption  of  the  lUyrians 
into  Macedonia.  Yet  Amyntas  must  have  been  again 
threatened  by  them,  and  have  felt  himself  too  weak 
for  resistance,  if,  as  Diodorus  relates,  he  consigned 
his  youngest  son  Philip  to  them  as  a  hostage.  And 
we  would  not  reject  this  statement  because  it  has 
been  combined  with  one  scarcely  credible,  that  the 
lUyrians  lodged  their  hostage  at  Thebes.  Amyntas 
continued  to  his  death  (370)  in  close  alliance  with 
Sparta  ;  but  he  also  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Athens,  more  especially  toward  the  close  of  his  reign, 
when  the  interests  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta  began  to 
concur  in  opposition  to  Thebes ;  he  professed  to 
favour  the  claims  of  the  Athenians  on  Amphipolis ', 
and  took  so  much  pains  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of 
Iphicrates,  that  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  him  as  his 
son.^ 

These  transactions  do  not  tend  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  Macedonia  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition under  Amyntas.  It  is  surrounded  by  powerful 
enemies,  and  is  only  enabled  to  maintain  a  precarious 
existence  by  foreign  aid.  In  the  period  which  inter- 
vened between  his  death  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Philip,  it  laboured  under  the  evils  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, and  intestine  warfare,  while  it  was  still  threat- 
ened by  the  same  fonnidable  neighbours.  Amyntas 
left  three  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  then 
thirteen  years  old.      Alexander  II.  had  arrived  at  Alexander 

*  .£«cbiiies  De  F.  L.  §  3d.  *  it:«ch.  D«  F.  L.  §  30, 
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CHAP,  manhood,  assumed  the  reins  of  government  without 
.  ^y*  .  opposition,  and  on  the  occasion  which  drew  him,  as 
we  have  seen,  into  Thessaly  to  aid  his  father's  old 
allies  against  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  discovered  signs 
of  an  enterprising  spirit.  We  are  not  informed  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  Ptolemy  of  Alorus :  we  do  not  know  whether 
Ptolemy  was  in  any  way  related  to  the  royal  family', 
nor  whether  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown.^  But  it 
seems  clear  that  he  was  favoured  by  the  queen  Eu- 
rydice,  the  widowed  mother  of  the  three  princes. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  quarrel  that  he  espoused  against 
her  eldest  son,  whose  death,  when  he  was  treacher- 
ously murdered  by  Ptolemy  or  his  emissaries^  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  appears  at  least  not  to  have 
excited  her  resentment  against  the  assassin.  The 
account  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  that  Philip  was 
Philip  sent  among  the  hostages  delivered  to  Pelopidas,  when  he 
toThebwT  came  to  arbitrate  between  Alexander  and  Ptolemy, 
contradicts  the  testimony  of  the  contemporary  orator 
iEschines,  who  relates  that  Philip  was  still  in  Mace- 
donia at  the  time  of  his  eldest  brother's  death.     The 


'  Diodorus,  zv.  71.,  and  Dexippus,  ap.  Syncell.  p.  500.  ed.  Bonn,  are  apparently 
at  variance  on  this  point ;  though,  if  Ptolemy  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Amyntas, 
their  statements  may  be  reconciled. 

' '  That  he  did  so,  seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  assumed  by  Flathe,  GtsekiekU 
Maeedonienst  i.  p.  39.,  who  proceeds  to  argue  that  his  claims  must  have  had  some 
foundation  ;  because  otherwise  he  would  not  have  sulqccted  them  to  the  arbitration 
of  Pelopidas :  and  then  conjectures  that  he  accepted  an  apanage  as  a  satisfaction 
for  them. 

•  Among  whom  it  appears  from  Demosthenes  (Dc  F.  L.  §'216.)»  was  one  Apol- 
lophanes  of  Pydna. '  That  Ptolemy  was  the  principal  in  the  plot  b  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  Marsyas  in  Athensus  (xiv.  p.  629.),  from  whom  we  learn  that  the 
conspirators  executed  their  purpose  at  a  court  revel,  in  which  they  performed  the 
national  war-dance.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  fh)m  which  we  may  learn  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  many  sceptical  argiihients  grounded  on  the  silence  of  the 
orators.  A  writer  anxious  to  save  Ptolemy*s  character,  and  ignorant  of  the  author 
quoted  by  Atheneus,  reasons :  Some  m^ice  of  this  crimen  had  it  been  real,  amid 
hardly  have  failed  (qu.,  to  be  found  ?)  among  the  orators^  etpeciaUy  Demotthenee, 
Apollophanes  himself,  as  we  are  informed  by  Demosthenes,  was  afterwards  assa.'«si- 
nated,  and  his  relatives  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  his  infant  daughters  for 
shelter  to  Olynthus.  He  was  therefore  most  probably  murdered  by  the  friends  of 
Alexander  —  perhup:}  by  agents  of  Perdiccas  —  during  the  regency  of  Ptolemy, 
when  be  could  not  be  brought  to  justice. 
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authority  of  iEschines  indeed  cannot  be  deemed  con-  chap. 
elusive  as  to  all  the  particulars  which  he  mentions,  .  ^^^'  . 
and  it  might  therefore  be  suspected,  that  he  had  been 
misinformed  with  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the 
scene  which  he  describes,  and  that  it  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander.*  But  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  this  part  of  his  narrative,  as  on  the  whole  the 
most  probable  in  itself,  though  it  still  raises  great 
difficulties  as  to  the  occasion  on  which  Philip  was 
carried  away  to  Thebes.  According  to  Plutarch, 
after  the  murder  of  Alexander,  which  must  have 
happened  very  soon  after  the  compromise,  Pelopidas, 
who  was  in  Thessaly  on  his  second  expedition  agtiinst 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  was  invited  into  Macedonia  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  king,  and  obliged  Ptolemy 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  preserve  the  crown 
for  the  younger  brothers.  Ptolemy,  it  is  said,  gave 
fifty  hostages  as  a  security  for  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  among  whom  was  his  own  son  Philp- 
xenus.  It  seem*  more  natural  that  Philip  should 
have  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans 
under  these  circumstances  than  on.  the  occasion  of 
the  contest  between  Ptolemy  and  Alexander;  espe- 
cially if  Eurydice  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  an  accomplice  in  her  son's  murder  —  a  crime 
with  which  she  is  charged  by  some  later  writers  — 
and  if  she  was  suspected  of  a  criminal  intercourse 
with  Ptolemy :  a  suspicion  which  seems  at  least  to 
liave  been  entertained  at  a  subsequent  period,  and 
which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  her  acquiescence  in 
the  murderer's  authority.^ 

1  But  Flathe  (i.  p.  39.)  is  certainly  not  justified  in  charging  ^sfctalnes  with  deli- 
berate misrepresentation. 

'  The  stories  told  of  Eurydice  by  Justin  may  not  be  all  true,  but  it  is  not  clear 
on  what  grounds  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  ii.  p.  226.)  observes,  that  they  art  virtuafly 
contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  JR$ehinet.  It  was  surely  quite  possible,  though 
she  had  conspired  with  her  paramour  against  the  life  lx»th  of  her  husband  and  her 
eldest  son,  and  designed  to  destroy  the  two  younger,  that  she  might  still  make  use 
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CHAP.  But  from  jEschines  we  learn  that,  soon  after  Alex- 
.  ^^^'  .  ander's  death,  a  new  pretender  to  the  crown,  named 
Pausanias,  appeared  in  Macedonia,  made  himself 
master  of  several  towns,  and  was  supported  by  a 
very  powerful  party.  It  happened  that  at  this  junc- 
ture Iphicrates  was  on  the  coast  in  command  of  a 
small  squadron  destined  to  act  against  Amphipolis. 
Eurydice  sent  to  him  to  request  an  interview ;  and, 
when  he  came,  placed  her  two  sons  in  the  attitude  of 
suppliants  at  his  knees,  and  reminding  him  of  the 
proofs  of  regard  which  he  had  received  from  Amyn- 
tas,  implored  his  protection.  Iphicrates  was  moved 
by  her  entreaties  to  turn  his  arms  against  Pausanias, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  kingdom.  ^schines 
represents  Ptolemy  as  at  this  time  regent,  and  as  one 
of  the  parties  obliged  by  the  intervention  of  Iphi- 
crates*; thus  clearly  indicating  that  he  made  common 
cause  with  the  queen.  It  is  certainly  not  clear  for 
what  purpose  after  this  event  Pelopidas  was  invited 
into  Macedonia,  in  the  manner  described  by  Plutarch. 
But  this  obscurity  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  supposition  that  ^schines  was  mistaken  as  to 
Philip's  presence  at  the  interview  with  Iphicrates*; 
especially  as  the  orator  himself  alludes  to  a  treaty 
into  which  Ptolemy  afterwards  entered  with  the 
Thebans.^     It  may  therefore  be  safest  to  conjecture   j 

of  them  in  the  manner  described  by  JEschines,  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Iphi- 
crates against  Pausanias.  The  writer  whose  accustomed  judgment  Mr.  Clinton 
commends,  was  at  least  consistent  with  himself,  when,  having  —  perhaps  througli 
the  oversight  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clinton  in  a  preceding  note  —  placed  the  feet  of 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  by  Ptolemy  among  the  stories  of  Justin  and  Atbencus 
which  seem  unworthy  of  credit,  he  likewise  reelected  the  tale  about  Eurydice  as 
fabulous.  But  Mr.  Clinton,  who  admits  that  Ptolemy  was  the  murderer  of  Alex- 
ander, and  thinks  it  probable  that  he  was  appointed  regent  in  a  regular  way  during 
the  minority  of  Perdiccas,  ought  to  have  explained  how  it  happened  that  Eurydice, 
when  she  was  imploring  the  protection  of  Iphicrates  against  Pausanias,  did  not 
throw  out  a  word  alxjut  Ptolemy's  crime,  and  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
young  princes  from  a  regent  who  had  murdered  their  cider  brother.  The  narra- 
tive of  iEschines  appears  to  me  virtually  to  confirm  Justin's  tale  —  which  how-, 
ever,  it  must  be  remembered,  consists  of  many  parts. 

*  This  is  Flathe's  way  of  solving  the  diiiiculty,  u.  s. 

*  Weisseuboni  (UelltsH   p.  It50.)  places  this  expedition  of  Iphicrates,  and  the 
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that  Pelopidas  was  called  in  by  some  friends  of  the  chap. 
royal  family  to  shield  it  from  the  danger  with  which  .  ^^^'  . 
it  might  well  seem  to  be  threatened  by  Ptolemy's 
ambition.  Ptolemy  kept  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment three  years:  Diodorus  simply  says,  that  he 
reigned  so  long :  probably  however  he  never  assumed 
any  other  title  than  that  of  regent,  though  he  may 
liave  had  no  intention  of  ever  resigning  his  power  to 
tlie  rightful  heir.  And  it  was  perhaps  as  much  in 
self-defence,  as  to  revenge  his  brother's  murder,  or 
his  mother's  shame,  that  Perdiccas  killed  him  (364). 

Concerning  the  reign  of  Perdiccas  III.  we  have  Penucca» 
but  very  scanty  information ;  but  all  that  we  know  of 
him  leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  deficient  in 
spirit  and  ability.  He  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
Athenians  on  Amphipolis,  and  appears  to  have  gained 
some  advantage  over  them  either  in  war  or  by  nego- 
tiation.    He  was  also  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters, 

icene  described  by  JEMlAnn  in  370,  yet  referring  to  iEschlnei  as  an  authority  for 
the  statement,  that  Iphicrates  protected  Eurydlce  and  her  three  sons  against  the 
pretender  Paunnias.  Nothing  however  can  be  clearer  than  that  .£schines  sup- 
poses Alexander  to  have  been  dead  at  the  time ;  not  merely  (h>m  the  words  : 
'Afivrrov  rtmarl  rertKwrnit^ros  Jral  *AKf^4y9pov  rov  irpt<r$vrdrou  tw  iJi(\^y, 
n^piiKKov  84  tad  ^i\lirwov  wcdJiww  irr^,  but  fhim  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive. It  is,  however,  certainly  possible  that  he  may  have  been  in  error  on  this 
point ;  and  if  Alexander  was  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  at  a  distance,  at  the  time  of 
his  fathcr'ti  death.  £ur}'dice  might  well  have  sought  the  protection  of  Iphicrates 
for  herself  and  her  two  younger  children.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  expe- 
dition of  Iphicrates  fur  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  is  very  conveniently  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  who  had  recognised  the  right  of  Athens  to  the  place, 
and  was  on  the  must  friendly  terms  with  the  Athenian  commander.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  imputing  such  a  mistake  to  iEachines. 
Iphicrates  may  have  been  dispatched  on  his  return  from  Peloponnesus  in  369,  and 
the  scene  described  by  iEschincs  might  have  occurred  between  the  first  and  the 
second  expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Macedonia.  Pelopidas  was  invited  the  second 
time,  according  to  Plutarch,  by  the  friends  of  Alexander,  consequently  b}'  a  party 
adverse  to  Eurydlce  and  Ptolemy.  It  was  then  quite  natural  that  he  should  take 
away  the  younger  of  the  two  princes  as  a  security  against  Ptolemy's  ambition, 
while  the  motive  for  such  a  proceeding  in  Alexander's  life  time  is,  to  say  the  least, 
by  no  means  equally  clear.  Weiske  (de  Hyjierb,  P.  ll.  p.  26.,  n.  22.),  Winiewski 
(p.  39.),  Rehdantx  (p.  130.),  and  Sievers  (p.  315.), 'accept  the  statement  of 
.£9chines.  Bbhnecke  (Far«cA.  p.  141.)  merely  says  that  the  intervention  of 
Iphicrates  took  place  toon  after  the  death  of  Jmyntast  and  therefore  seems  to  sup- 
pose tluit  Alexander  was  still  living  ;  but  does  not  mention  his  name,  and  takes  no 
notice  of  the  first  expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Macedonia.  Plass  (lu.  p.  C66.  671.) 
describes  Ptolemy  Aloritas  as  the  guardian  no  less  of  Alexander  than  of  the 
younger  princes. 
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cifAP.  and  like  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  shown  an  impru- 
.  ^^''  .  dent  partiality  for  some  of  the  learned  men  whom  he 
drew  to  his  court.  We  hear  that  one  Euphrseus,  an 
Kubcean  of  Oreus,  acquired  such  influence  over  him, 
and  so  foolishly  abused  it,  as  to  exclude  all  guests 
from  the  royal  table,  who  could  not  contribute  to  the 
conversation  by  their  scientific  or  philosophical  ac- 
complishments. Though  there  may  be  some  exag- 
geration in  this  statement,  it  seems  certain-  that  he 
became  powerful  enough  to  excite  vehement  indig- 
nation in  some  of  the  courtiers ;  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  in  revenge  for  the  insolence  which  he  had 
shown  in  his  prosperity,  that  he  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  at  Oreus  by  the  Macedonian  general  Par- 
menio.*  Perdiqcas  however  does  not  appear  to  have 
neglected  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  took  the  field 
against  the  Illyrians,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
them  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (359).  He  left  an 
infant  son  named  Amyntas,^ 

At  the  time  of  this  event  Philip  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  Diodorus  supposes  that  he  was  still 
at  Thebes,  but  that,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his 
brother's  death,  he  made  his  escape,  and  suddenly 
appeared  in  Macedonia.^    It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 

*  AthenKUS,  zl  p.  508.,  fkt>m  Carystiafl. 

*  Justin,  viL  5.  Justin  does  not  mention  his  name,  which  is  supplied  by  <«ther 
writers.  The  reader  is  probably  awar«f  that  it  has  been  asserted,  that  among  ex^ 
tant  ancient  authon  Justin  ahne  tdU  of  an  infant  son  left  by  Perdicca*^  tcko 
Mueeeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  for  whom  Philip  long  acted  as  guardian  and  regent. 
But  Justin's  main  fact,  that  Perdlccas  left  an  infant  son,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Q.  Curtius,  ▼!.  9. 17.,  10.  24.,  and  Polysnus,  vui.  60.  The  former  ' 
mentions  the  plot  formed  by  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas,  against  his  cousin  Alez- 
ander :  the  latter  that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Philip.  Their  evidence  b  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  by  Arrian  (i.  5. ),  flrom  whom  we  learn  that  the  princess  had 
become  a  widow  soon  after  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne.  There  can  there- 
fore be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Amyntas  to  whom  Plutarch  alludes  (De  Alex. 
M.  Fortuna,  i.  p.  327.  C?),  though  Wyttenbach  has  confounded  him  with  another 
Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus.  The  statement  therefore,  so  superciliously  rejected, 
rests  in  the  main  on  as  good  ground  as  almost  any  in  history.  But  Justin's  din 
seems  to  proceed  from  some  mistake,  being  hardly  consistent  with  his  own  context 

*  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  Diodorus,  xvi.  2.  To  pretend  that  his  ac- 
count wants  no  violence  to  make  it  acconi  with  that  of  Philip's  establiskmtent  in 
Macedonia  given  bg   Sptusippus,  only  betrays  the  incapacity  of  the  writer  who 
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stand  how  the  story  may  have  taken  this  form :  a  chap. 
hostage  so  important,  it  might  easily  be  supposed  by  .  ^''^'  , 
writers  acquainted  with  his  subsequent  history,  would 
not  have  been  willingly  surrendered  by  the  .Thebans  : 
it  is  certain  however  from  better  authority,  that  he 
had  been  already  restored  to  his  country,  and  it  is 
probable  early  in  the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  when  the 
Thebans  could  have  no  motive  for  detaining  him.' 
Extravagantly  as  some  modern  winters  have  indulged  n»nip'» 
their  imagination  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  t^S^^'^ 
his  time  was  employed  during  his  sojourn  at  Thebes, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
opportunities  it  afforded  him  for  the  acquisition  of 
various  kinds  of  knowledge,  or  to  doubt  that  he 
availed  himself  of  them  with  all  the  energy  and  per- 
severance which  belonged  to  his  character.  It  is 
perhaps  less  probable  that  the  house  of  Polymnis,  the 
father  of  Epaminondas,  should  have  been  chosen  for 
his  residence,  as  Diodorus  relates,  than  that  of  Pam- 
menes,  according  to  Plutarch's  statement^:  and  the 
fable  of  his  Pythagorean  studies  —  worthy  of  Diodo- 
rus —  is  below  criticism.®    But  a  certain  tincture  of 

makn  the  remirk,  to  understand  a  pbdn  Greek  sentence.  Wessellng  was  indeed 
une  of  the  idle  teamed,  but  he  possessed  a  kind  of  knowledge  not  useless  even  to  a 
historian  of  Greece. 

*  Brueckner  (  Aotu^  Philipp,  p.  21.),  is  so  much  perplexed  by  the  contradictory 
accounts  of  Philip*s  residence  at  Thebes,  that  he  intimates  a  doubt  about  the  fact, 
but  concludes,  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  view  taken  In  the  text,  with  the  ob- 
servation,  that,  if  the  statement  is  to  be  considered  as  well  founded,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  Philip  was  sent  to  Tliebes  after  the  murder  of  Alexander,  on  occasion 
of  the  treaty  between  Ptolemy  and  the  Thebans,  and  that  he  returned  to  Mace- 
donia before  the  death  of  Perdiccas. 

•  The  French  author  who  supposed  that,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  Polymnis, 
a  public  pension  was  assigned  to  d^lfny  the  expense  of  Phiiip*8  education,  perceived 
the  difflculty,  but  was  not  happy  in  his  expedient  for  removing  it. 

'  It  did  not  deserve  the  elaborate  discussion  which  Wesseiing  has  bestowed  on  it 
in  his  note  on  xvl  2.  The  main  foct,  which  is  the  only  point  of  importance  — 
Philip's  residence  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes  —  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  discre- 
pancies which  he  notices.  This  is  another  instance  which  ought  to  teach  us 
caution  in  drawing  arguments  from  the  silence  of  the  orators.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  no  allusion  occurs  in  any  of  them  to  this  period  of  Philip's  life  — 
especially  as  Dio  Chr>'so8tom  (ii.  p.  248.  Reisk. )  mentions  a  report,  which,  if  It 
bad  been  current  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  might  have  afforded  a  topic  for 
invective ;  but  no  intelligent  critic  will  think  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  questioning 
ththcL 
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CHAP,  philosophy  was  at  this  time  deemed  almost  an  indis- 
.  ^^^'  .  pensable  requisite  in  a  liberal  education.  The  fame  of 
Plato,  who  had  no  doubt  many  admirers  and  disciples 
at  Thebes,  could  not  but  engage  Philip's  attention, 
and  awaken  his  curiosity.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
determine,  whether  the  relations  subsisting  between 
Thebes  and  Athens,  during  his  stay  in  Greece,  were 
"  such  as  permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  visited  Athens, 
or  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  founder  of 
the  Academy.  But  it  seems  an  almost  inevitable 
inference  from  a  fact  attested  by  contemporary  evi- 
dence, that  some  kind  of  communication  took  place 
during  this  period  between  Plato  and  Philip,  which 
impressed  the  philosopher  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  prince :  and  it  is  not  too  bold,  if  it  be  not  an 
indispensable  conjecture,  that  Philip's  esteem  and  ad- 
miration for  Aristotle,  of  which  he  afterwards  gave 
so  remarkable  a  proof,  had  its  origin  in  an  acquaint- 
ance formed  at  the  same  epoch.  Speusippus,  Plato's 
kinsman  and  favourite  scholar,  related  that,  by  Plato's 
recommendation  conveyed  through  EuphrsBus,  Per- 
diccas  was  induced  to  bestow  a  principality  by  way 
of  apanage  on  his  brother,  who  was  consequently  in 
possession  of  it,  and  in  Macedonia  when  the  throne 
became  vacant.  The  authority  of  Speusippus  must 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  place  the  substance  of  this 
account  —  the  grant  itself,  and  his  uncle's  recom- 
mendation —  beyond  question ;  nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  slightest  degree  improbable,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  known  characters  and  situation  of  the  par- 
ties, in  any  one  of  the  particulars.  Only  it  may  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  follow  that 
Philip's  return  to  Macedonia  was  effected  through 
Plato's  mediation,  or  that  Plato  had  been  previously 
in  correspondence  with  Perdiccas.  The  king  had  no 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  his  brother  * ;  and  after  the 

>  It  is  a  merely  arbitrary  conjecture  of  Flathc's  (i.  p.  48.)  that  Philip's  desire  to 
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death  of  Ptolemy,  the  Thebans,  as  we  have  already  chap. 
remarked,  could  not  have  wished  to  detain  him.  It  .  ^^^'  . 
is  therefore  probable  enough  that  the  term  of  three 
years  assigned  to  his  stay  at  Thebes,  though  not  on 
the  best  authority,  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  would 
be  the  part  of  his  life  which  intervened  between  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  of  twenty. 

It  was  undoubtedly  not  the  study  of  philosophy, 
either  speculative  or  practical,  that  chiefly  occupied 
Philip^s  attention  during  this  period.  To  the  society 
in  which  it  was  passed  he  may  have  been  mainly  in- 
debted for  that  conmiand  of  the  Greek  language 
which  enabled  him  both  to  write  and  speak  it  with  a 
degree  of  ease  and  elegance  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  most  practised  orators  of  his  day.  But  the  most 
important  advantages  which  he  gained  from  his  stay 
at  Thebes,  were  probably  derived  from  the  military 
and  political  lessons  with  which  the  conversation  of 
generals  and  statesmen  like  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas, 
and  their  friends,  could  not  fail  to  abound.  It  was 
by  them  that  the  art  of  war  had  been  carried  to  the 
highest  point  it  had  yet  reached  in  Greece;  or  rather 
they,  more  particularly  Epaminondas,  had  given  it  a 
new  form :  and  the  details  of  their  battles  and  cam- 
paigns would  be  eagerly  collected  by  an  intelligent 
and  ambitious  youth.  Thebes  was  at  this  time  the 
great  centre  of  political  movements :  the  point  from 
which  the  condition,  interests,  and  mutual  relations 
of  the  Greek  states  might  be  most  distinctly  surveyed. 
Here  too  were  to  be  gained  the  clearest  ideas  of  the 
state  of  parties,  of  the  nature  and  working  of  repub- 
lican, especially  of  democratical  institutions:  here 
probably  Philip  learnt  many  of  those  secrets  which 
often  enabled  him  to  conquer  without  drawing  the 
sword.     And  as  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  most  fa- 

obtain  the  goverameot  of  a  Macedonian  province,  liad  provoked  a  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  Perdiccas,  which  was  ailjustcd  by  Plato's  mediation. 
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CHAP,  vourable  positions  for  studying  the  Greek  character,  so 
.  ^^^'  .  the  need  which  his  situation  imposed  on  him  of  con- 
tinual caution  and  self-control,  must  have  served  very 
greatly  to  sharpen  his  natural  sagacity,  and  to  form 
the  address  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  dealing 
with  men,  and  winning  them  for  his  ends.  What 
were  the  impressions  made  upon  his  taste  and  feel- 
ings by  his  residence  at  Thebes,  it  would  be  vain  to 
inquire ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  parts  of 
his  political  conduct  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explaiu, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  he  viewed  Athens  Avith 
a  certain  degree  of  predilection ;  which  inclined  him, 
where  his  own  interests  allowed  liberty  of  choice,  to 
favour  her  at  the  expense  of  her  Boeotian  rival. 
Hischa-  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  almost  every  quality 

that  could  fit  him  for  the  station  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  fill :  a  frame  of  extraordinary  robustness, 
which  was  no  doubt  well  trained  in  the  exercises  of 
the  Theban  patestras :  a  noble  person,  a  commanding 
and  prepossessing  mien,  which  won  respect  and  in- 
spired confidence  in  all  who  approached  him :  ready 
eloquence,  to  which  art  only  applied  the  cultivation 
requisite  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  demands  of  a  rhe- 
torical age :  quickness  of  observation,  acuteness  of 
discernment,  presence  of  mind,  fertility  of  invention, 
and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  men  and  things. 
There  seem  to  have  been  two  features  in  his  cha-  | 
ract^r,  which,  in  another  station,  or  under  diflferent 
circumstances,  might  have  gone  near  to  lower  him 
into  an  ordinary  person,  but  which  were  so  controlled 
by  his  fortune  as  to  contribute  not  a  little  to  his 
success.  He  appears  to  have  been  by  his  tempera- 
ment prone  to  almost  every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure. 
But  as  his  life  was-  too  busy  to  allow  him  often  to 
indulge  his  bias,  his  occasional  excesses  wore  the  air 
of  an  amiable  condescension.  So  his  natural  humour 
would  perhaps  have  led  him  too  often  to  forget  his 
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dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors.  But  to  ™ap. 
Philip,  the  great  king,  the  conqueror,  the  restless  ^^^  ■ 
politician,  these  intervals  of  relaxation  occurred  so 
rarely,  that  they  might  strengthen  his  influence  with 
the  vulgar,  and  could  never  expose  him  to  contempt. 
From  that  he  was  secured  by  the  energy  of  will, 
which  made  all  his  faculties  and  accomplishments  of 
mind  and  body,  and  even  his  failings,  as  well  as  what 
may  be  called  in  a  lower  sense  his  virtues — his  affa- 
bility, clemency,  and  generosity — always  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  his  lofty  atmbition.  A  moral  esti- 
mate of  such  a  man's  character  is  comprised  in  the 
bare  mention  of  this  ruling  passion,  and  cannot  be 
enlarged  by  any'  investigation  into  the  motives  of 
particular  actions ;  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
consider  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Providence  for  fixing  the  destiny  of  nations. 
The  time  had  come,  when  all  these  qualities  and 
attainments  were  to  be  called  forth  into  action,  and 
were  to  be  matured  in  a  new  and  harder  school  of 
practical  experience.  The  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  his  brother's  death  was  one  of  great  ap- 
parent  difficulty  and  danger.  As  the  nearest  kins- 
man  of  the  royal  infant  he  of  course  immediately 
took  charge  of  the  government ;  it  is  possible  indeed 
that  it  was  committed  to  him  by  Perdiccas,  when 
he  set  out  on  his  expedition.  The  throne  which  he 
had  to  defend  was  threatened  by  enemies  in  many 
quarters.  The  Illyrians  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
their  victory  to  carry  their  arms  farther  into  the 
country.  The  main  body  at  least  had  returned  home 
with  their  booty.  But  they  were  said  to  be  collect- 
ing their  forces  for  a  fresh  invasion,  and  from  the 
language  of  Diodorus '  it  would  even  seem  as.if  they 
still  retained  possession  of  some  Macedonian  districts 
or  towns  adjacent  to  their  frontier.     The  western 
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provinces  lay  at  their  mercy.     The  Paeonians,  the 
nearest  neighbours  of  Macedonia  toward  the  north, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  make  an  inroad  for  plunder. 
At  the  same  time  the  juncture  invited  two  pretenders 
to  put  forward  their  claims  to  the  crown,  or  rather  to 
use  them  as  a  pretext  for  seizing  it  by  means  of 
B.  c.  369.    foreign  aid.     Pausanias,  no  doubt  the  competitor  of 
S*hto*l5Sdl   Perdiccas,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  expelled 
**<*^  by  Iphicrates,  obtained  promises  of  aid  from  the  king 

of  Thrace,  perhaps  Cotys,  whose  dominions  included 
most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Odrysian  em- 
pire; and  he  might  reckon  on  finding  many  partizans 
in  Macedonia,  where  he  had  been  so  strongly  sup- 
ported but  a  few  years  before.  Argaeus  too,  the  old 
adversary  of  Amyntas,  appears  to  have  revived  his 
pretensions,  unless  he  had  transmitted  them  to  a 
younger  claimant  of  the  same  name.  Argaeus,  who- 
ever he  may  have  been,  appears  to  have  gained  the 
Athenians  over  to  his  interest,  by  a  promise  of  some 
concessions  with  regard  to  Amphipolis,  which  had 
been  during  the  last  reign  the  main  subject  of 
contest  between  the  republic  and  Macedonia.  Man- 
tias,  an  Athenian  general,  had  been  sent  with  a 
considerable  squadron,  and  a  force  including  3000 
heavy-armed,  to  support  him.  This  was  the  anta- 
gonist immediately  the  most  formidable  :  both  as 
having  disciplined  troops  at  his  command,  and  as 
being  enabled,  with  the  help  of  the  Athenian  navy, 
to  threaten  the  most  important  provinces,  and  the 
seat  of  government.  A  war  with  Athens,  while  the 
kingdpm  was  exposed  to  so  many  other  enemies,  was 
of  itself  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

There  was  however  one  advantage  which  Philip 
drew  fsom  his  alarming  and  embarrassing  position. 
The  evils  of  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion,  with 
which  the  country  was  either  threatened,  or  actually 
assailed,  turned  all  eyes  toward  him  as  the  man  on 
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whom  the  hopes  of  the  nation  rested.  The  infant  chap. 
king  was  generally  overlooked,  and  he  was  encou-  .  ^^^'  . 
raged  immediately  to  direct  his  views  to  the  crown, 
and  was  perhaps  regarded  by  many  from  the  first  as 
his  brother's  successor.  The  law  of  succession, 
though,  in  peaceful  times  and  ordinary  cases,  it  re- 
cognised the  principle  of  lineal  representation,  seems 
not  to  have  been  more  precisely  determined,  or  at 
least  more  inflexible,  in  Macedonia  than  in  the  Greek 
monarchies  of  the  Homeric  ages.  Still  it  appears 
that  Philip  did  not  attempt  at  once  to  set  his  nephew 
aside,  or  assume  the  regal  title,  which  would  have 
been  impolitic,  while  there  were  two  other  pretenders 
to  the  crown,  powerfully  supported  from  without. 
But  he  took  his  measures  that,  as  soon  as  these  com-  He  preiwres 
petitors  should  be  removed,  he  might  execute  his  Se"th^ 
purpose  without  opposition.  If  we  may  believe 
Justin ',  a  prophecy  was  circulated,  which,  if  it  was 
really  current  at  this  period,  must  have  been  fabri- 
cated by  his  emissaries  with  this  object :  thai  Mace- 
donia should  flourish  exceedingly  under  one  of  the  sons 
of  Amyntas.  And  we  may  collect  from  Diodorus  *, 
that  he  was  at  great  pains  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  army,  and  frequently  exerted  his  eloquence  for 
this  purpose ;  though  the  annalist  speaks  of  his 
numerous  harangues  as  if  they  were  only  designed 
to  infuse  courage  into  his  troops.  The  admiration 
excited  by  this  rare  talent  served  at  least  to  strengthen 
the  impression  produced  by  his  person  and  manners, 
and  by  the  affability  with  which  he  tempered  the 
strictness  of  military  discipline. 

The  forces  which  he  was  able  to  collect  would 
probably  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  sustain  so 
many  different  attacks  as  now  threatened  him  at 
once :  and  his  genius  inclined  him  to  tiy  other  means 

'▼II.  6.  '  TWL  3, 
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CHAP,  of  averting  the  danger.  The  Paeonian  chief,  whose 
.  ^^^  .  only  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  enrich  his  people 
with  booty,  having  partly  accomplished  his  purpose, 
was  easily  induced  by  an  embassy,  which  carried 
presents  and  promises  to  him  and  his  leading  men,  to 
withdraw  his  army.  The  king  of  Thrace,  a  weak 
luxurious  prince,  who  was  hardly  master  of  his  reason, 
was  persuaded  by  a  negotiation  similarly  conducted, 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Pausanias  ;  and  this  pretender 
had  no  other  means  of  enforcing  his  claims.  Philip 
was  thus  left  at  liberty  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to 
the  Athenians  and  Argaeus  :  and  he  would  gladly  have 
rid  himself  of  them  by  like  methods.  It  was  the  hoi)e 
of  recovering  Amphipolis,  as  Diodorus  expressly 
observes',  not  any  wish  to  place  Argaeus  on  the  throne, 
that  had  induced  Athens  to  interfere ;  and  Philip 
seems  to  have  hoped,  by  satisfying  her  on  this  point, 
to  detach  her  from  the  side  of  his  rival.  The  lan- 
guage of  Diodorus  would  of  itself  lead  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  Amphipolis  was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
a  Macedonian  garrison,  and  that  Philip,  before  hosti- 
lities had  been  begun  by  the  Athenian  armament 
under  Mantias,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  place, 
and  publicly  renounced  his  claims  to  it.^  Polyajnus 
still  more  distinctly  intimates  that  this  was  the  state 
of  the  case^ :  and  if  we  may  believe — on  still  inferior 
authority^ — that  Philip  received  divine  honours  at 
Amphipolis  before  he  became  finally  master  of  it, 
this  extravagant  display  of  gratitude  would  seem  to 
require  the  supposition  of  some  solid  and  extraor- 
dinary benefit,  something  therefore  beyond  a  mere 
verbal  recognition  of  its  independence.     On  the  other 

'  zvi.  3.    BtMp&y  yiip  robs  'AOrivaiovs  inrip  rov  rifr  'Afi^imXiP  ityaieHnroffBeu  tV 
ireurai'  ifHKcnifjday  tUr^poiihovSf  kqH  hih  rovro  Kardyotrras  rhw  *Afryaio9^  M  rfyf 

*  XVI.  3.     kKowrltti  ilfx^'P^^*  '^^^  in^Acofs,  iu^Us  aiMi¥  ain6vofiw, 

*  IV.  2.  17.     Philip  — wbile  still  at  war  with  the  IlIyriaiM  —  being  required  by 
the  Athenians  to  restore  Amphipolis,  ovk  itwitrnKty,  &AA*  i/^Kf^  i\€v94fHut. 

*  Aristides,  i.  p.  716.     Dindorf. 
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and  we  have  no  express  information,  nor  any  other  chap. 
Jason  to  conjecture,  that  Perdiccas  had  ever  become  .  ^^^  , 
)  far  master  of  Amphipolis :  and  to  suppose  that 
hilip  parted  with  so  important  a  place,  on  the  chance 
f  being  able  to  recover  it  as  soon  as  the  immediate  ' 
bject  of  the  sacrifice  should  have  been  attained,  would 
e  to  imagine  a  finesse,  not  indeed  too  deep  for  his 
[laracter,  but  still  requiring  stronger  evidence  than 
le  fact  rests  on.  A  suspicion  indeed  will  readily 
iggest  itself  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Diodorus, 
lat  he  has  here  mentioned  the  step  which  Philip  took 
little  later  with  regard  to  Amphipolis,  prematurely, 
ut  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  before  any  blow  was 
;ruck,  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  Argteus 
F  Athenian  support,  by  a  declaration  which  cost  him 
Qthing.  It  may  indeed  have  been  framed  with 
iudied  ambiguity,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  explained 
)  the  AmphipoUtans  as  a  recognition,  implying  a 
aarantee  of  their  indepencl^nce,  and  to  tlie  Athenians 
J  a  pledge  of  neutrality,  by  which  they  were  relieved 
om  all  fear  of  interruption,  on  the  part  of  Macedonia, 
I  their  future  attempts  upon  Amphipolis.     Nor  does 

seem  to  have  been  even  at  the  time  altogether 
leffectual.  Mantias  indeed  arrived  at  Methone,  on 
le  Thermaic  gulf,  with  the  pretender :  but  he  seems 
>  have  done  nothing.  Arga^us,  who  was  accompa-  Attempt  of 
led  by  a  number  of  Macedonian  exiles,  hoped  to  find  ^''^®^ 
irtisans  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
le  place  where  he  expected  to  be  most  favourably 
jceived,  was  no  other  than  the  ancient  capital  /Ega). 
1  that  direction  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
mercenaries  — whether  collected  by  himself  or  brought 
'/  Mantias,  does  not  appear.  Mantias  remained  at 
ethone ;  but  he  suffered  some  of  the  Athenian  troops 

accompany  his  ally.  The  attempt  on  iEgaj  totally 
iled :  no  one  ventured  to  declare  himself  in  the  pre- 
nder's  favour ;  and  he  was  so  disheartened  by  this 
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repulse,  that  he  determined  to  return  to  Methone. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  Philip  had  assembled  his  forces, 
and  marched  to  cut  oflF  the  invader's  retreat.  An 
engagement  ensued  in  which  Argaeus  was  defeated 
with  considerable  loss,  and  the  remnant  of  his  army 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  an  eminence,  where  they 
were  surrounded  and  reduced  to  capitulate  with  the 
conqueror.  They  obtained  leave  to  depart  unmo- 
lested  on  condition  of  giving  up  the  exiles.  Whether 
ArgaBus  was  one  of  the  number,  or  had  fallen  in  the 
battle,  we  are  not  informed:  his  name  appears  no 
more  in  history. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  Philip  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  some  of  the  Athenian  troops.'  These  he 
detained  only  to  distinguish  them  with  peculiar 
favours  ;  for  he  not  only  set  them  at  liberty  without 
ransom,  but  made  presents  to  each  of  them,  equivalent 
to  the  property  they  had  lost.  They  were  of  course 
bound  to  return  home ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Mantias, 
having  no  longer  any  mission  to  execute  in  Macedo- 
nia, led  his  whole  armament  back  to  Athens.  The 
prisoners  were  accompanied  or  followed  by  envoys 
bearing  a  letter  from  Philip  to  the  people,  in  which — 
probably  with  expostulations  on  their  unprovoked 
hostility  —  he  expressed  his  desire  to  renew  the 
friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  his  father  and 
the  republic.  The  subject  of  Amphipolis  was  not 
passed  over  in  silence  in  this  letter ;  though,  as  we  are 
uncertain  what  Philip  had  before  done  with  regard  to 
it,  we  are  the  less  able  to  determine  what  he  now  said. 
The  sequel  however  leads  us  to  suspect  that  he  did 
not  confine  his  professions  to  the  declaration  —  now 
either  first  made  or  repeated  —  of  his  willingness  to 
leave  it  independent,  but  that  he  threw  out  hints, 

>  DIodorus  doe*  not  mention  tbem :  the  lanfpiage  of  Demosthenes,  where  hit 
immediate  object  would  have  inclined  him  not  to  underrate  the  number,  seem*  to 
Imply  that  it  was  small.    Aristocr.  §  ]  44.  *Afyaiw  mcrcETwros  XmMit9  twv  iutieri^m 
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rom  which  it  might  be  gathered  that  he  would  not     chap. 
fe  unwilling  to  see  it  reduced  under  the  sovereignty  .    ^^  . 
f  Athens.     However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  his 
iberality  toward  the  prisoners  made  a  very  strong 
mpression  in  his  favour  on  the  assembly,  and  inclined 
he  Athenians  to  expect  all  they  could  desire  from  the 
riendly  disposition  of  which,  even  under  such  pro- 
vocation, he  had  given  so  striking  a  proof.      Demos- 
henes  intimates  that  the  people's  gratitude  was  at 
he  moment  so  lively,  that  almost  any  honours  might 
Lave  been  obtained  for  Philip.'     If,  as  is  probable,  Phuip 
IrgaBus  was  no  longer  in  the  way,  there  remained  no  ^^^ 
urther  obstacle  to  peace ;  and  it  was  soon  after  con-  AtheM. 
ludcd,  apparently  without  any  express  stipulation, 
►n  either  side,  with  regard  to  Amphipolis. 

Philip's  victory  raised  the  spirits  of  his  troops, 
v'hich  had  been  cast  down  by  the  defeat  of  Perdiccas. 
The  success  of  his  negotiations  secured  his  government 
rom  internal  opposition.  But  still  it  appeared  to 
est  on  a  merely  precarious  foundation,  so  long  as  the 
ranquillity  of  the  country  might  be  said  to  be  pur- 
hased  from  one  enemy,  or  to  be  due  to  the  for- 
»earance  of  another.  Fortunately  for  him,  just  as 
le  had  freed  himself  from  the  hindrance  of  the 
Lthenian  war,  the  death  of  Agis  king  of  the  Pax>nians 
fforded  him  an  opportunity  of  invading  PaBonia  at 
he  juncture  when  it  was  least  capable  of  resisting  his 
rms.  He  defeated  the  forces  which  were  brought 
gainst  him,  and  compelled  the  I^seonians  to  render 
lim  tokens  of  submission,  which  were  perhaps  chiefly 
mportant  as  they  humbled  the  insolence  of  the  nation, 
nd  encouraged  the  Macedonians  to  regard  themselves 
8  its  masters.  But  a  more  formidable  enemy  re- 
lained  in  the  lUyrians,  who  hitherto,  in  the  wars 
etween  the  two  nations,  had  been  almost  always 
Liccessful  aggressors,  and  were  now  in  possession  of 

*  Aristucr.  u.  s. 
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many  places  belonging  to  Macedonia.  Their  king  Bar- 
dylis,  though  he  still  retained  sufficient  vigour  of 
mind  and  body  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station, 
had  reached  an  age — ninety  it  is  said*  —  in  which 
the  most  restless  spirits  grow  patient  of  repose. 
Philip's  successes  and  increasing  reputation  no  doubt 
also  tended  to  dispose  him  toward  peace ;  and  hearing 
that  the  Macedonian  prince  was  making  preparations 
to  invade  lUyria,  he  endeavoured  to  avert  the  attack 
by  pacific  overtures.  The  terms  he  proposed  were 
simply,  that  each  party  should  retain  what  it  pos- 
sessed. PhiHp  however  now  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  require  that  the  lUyrians  should  evacuate 
all  the  territory  they  had  conquered  from  Macedonia. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  demand  comprised 
only  what  had  been  lost  through  the  defeat  of  Per- 
diccas,  or  earlier  conquests  of  the  lUyrians.  It  was 
however  rejected  ;  the  lllyrian  king  prepared  to  meet 
the  threatened  invasion,  and  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  led  his  forces  into  the  field  in  person.- 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  numbers  of  the  two  armies 
were  nearly  equal,  and  the  heavy  infantry  in  each 
amounted  to  10,000  men.  His  description  of  the 
battle  seems  not  to  have  been  drawn  so  much  as  usual 
.  from  his  imagination,  and  suggests  the  idea,  that  on 
this  occasion,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  Philip  put  in 
practice  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  from  his  Theban 
masters,  and  gained  the  victory  chiefly  by  a  judicious 
concentration  of  his  force,  and  employment  of  his 
cavalry, — in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  superior  to 
the  enemy — after  the  example  of  Epaminondas^  The 
loss  of  the  lUyrians  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  7000 
men ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  accept  the  terms 
of  peace  imposed  by  the  conqueror.     They  ceded  to 


'  Luclan,  Macrob.  10.  in.  p.  215.  Relz.     From  which  passage  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  either  fell  in  the  battle,  or  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
'  Lucian,  u.  s. 
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him  all  that  they  possessed  east  of  the  lake  of  Lych-     chap, 
nus,  and  thus  not  only  gave  him  the  command  of  the  .    ^|'^'  . 
principal  pass  by  which  they  had  been  used  to  pene- 
trate into  Macedonia,  but  opened  a  way  by  which  he 
might  at  any  time  descend  through  their  own  territory 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic'  (358). 

It  may  safely  be  presumed  that  after  this  brilliant 
success  Philip  no  longer  hesitated  to  assume  the 
kingly  title.  His  usurpation — for  such  it  appears  to 
have  been  according  to  the  Macedonian  law — was 
liowever  most  probably  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous 
consent  both  of  the  army  and  the  nation.  How 
secure  he  felt  himself  in  their  affections,  is  manifest 
fi-om  his  treatment  of  his  deposed  nephew.  He  was 
so  little  jealous  of  him,  that  he  brought  him  up  at  Jiis 
court,  and  in  time  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters  on  him.^  The  transfer  of  the  crown  was 
so  quiet  and  noiseless,  that  it  seems  not  to  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Athenian  orators,  whose 
silence  may  at  all  events  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  transaction  on  which  they 
could  ground  a  charge  against  Philip. 

His  victory  over  the  lUyrians  is  connected  by  Dio-  The 
dorus  with  the  institution  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  invented.  The  testimony  of 
the  ancients  on  this  point  has  been  very  confidently 
rejected  in  modem  times  without  any  good  reason. 
We  may  indeed  doubt  whether  this  body,  as  it  existed 
in  the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign,  differed  in  any 
important  feature  from  that  which  was  already  fa- 
miliar to  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  from  the  Theban 
phalanx.  But  it  is  another  question  whether  the 
JVIacedonian  armies  had  ever  before  been  organised  on 
this  plan;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 

>  See  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  hl  p.  321. 

*  PoljrKniu  (yiii.  60.)  calls  her  Kuv^dyTi.     Arrian  (l  5,),  K^iu.      Atheiueiu 
(ziii.  p.  557.),  from  Dkoiarufaus,  Kvwm, 
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CHAP,  admitting  the  statement  of  authors  certainly  better 
.  ^^^  .  informed  than  ourselves,  that  it  was  first  introduced 
by  Philip.*  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  believing 
that  he  at  the  same  time  made  some  improvements 
in  the  arms  or  the  structure  of  the  phalanx  which 
entitled  it  to  its  peculiar  epithet,  and  him  to  the 
honour  of  an  inventor.  Both  the  tactics  and  the 
discipline  of  the  army  seem  to  have  been  in  a  very 
low  state  under  his  predecessors ;  and  this  was  per- 
haps the  main  cause  of  the  defeats  which  they  so 
often  experienced  from  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
Philip  paid  no  less  attention  to  the  discipline  than  to 
the  organisation  of  his  forces.  His  regulations  were 
strict,  and  were  enforced  with  inflexible  severity.  He 
forbade  the  use  of  carriages,  even  to  his  officers, 
allowed  the  cavalry  only  a  single  attendant  for  each 
man:  and  for  the  infantry  but  one  in  conmion  to 
every  ten  soldiers,  to  carry  the  more  cumbrous  parts 
of  their  baggage.  Examples  of  his  rigid  discipline 
have  been  preserved.  He  is  reported  to  have  dis- 
missed a  distinguished  foreigner  from  his  service  for 
using  a  hot  bath — observing,  it  is  said,  that  this  was 
a  luxury  which  even  the  Macedonian  women  did  not 
allow  themselves — and  to  have  banished  two  of  his 
generals  for  havipg  introduced  a  singing  girl  into  the 
camp.  One  youth  of  high  rank,  who  held  an  office 
near  his  person,  was  punished  with  stripes  for  turning 
aside  from  the  line  of  march  to  quench  his  thirst  at  a 
tavern ;  and  another  who,  presuming  on  his  &vour 
-with  the  king,  had  quitted  the  ranks  contrary  to 
orders,  was  put  to  death.^ 

There  were  some  other  institutions,  partly  civil, 

1  Eustathiiu  on  Homer,  II.  N.  130.,  ^pd^carrts  Mpv  8ovp2,  trdteos  adini  wpoBt- 
X6fu^,  has  a  quotation  from  Uermolytus,  a  writer  on  tactics,  which  is  curious,  and 
which  we  have  not  seen  anywhere  noticed.  Hermolytus  had  said,  that  Lycuiigus 
introduced  this  avydjim<rfios  by  law  among  the  Lacedaemonians .  but  Lysander 
iy  tpyois  Hiia^r,  koO^  koX  *Evaficiv(iy8a5  ^nSalovs,  icoi  Xapi^fios  rods  ^A/Notfof  tc 
Kol  McutiHoPtu, 

■  Frontinus,  iv.  L  6.     Polysnus,  it.  c  2.  §  10.  1.  3.     JElian,  ut.  491 
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partly  mUitary,  which  contributed  much  to  the  se-  chap. 
curity  of  the  monarchy,  and  are  attributed  by  ancient  .  ^^^'  . 
authors  to  Philip ;  but  their  origin  is  involved  in  like 
obscurity  with  that  of  the  phalanx.  According  to 
some  writers',  it  was  he  who  first  accustomed  the 
Macedonian  nobility  to  send  their  sons  to  be  educated 
at  his  court,  where  they  performed  menial  services, 
like  those  which  were  required  in  the  feudal  halls 
from  squires  and  pages  of  gentle  blood.  According 
to  others^  the  custom  was  transmitted  from  earlier 
times :  and  this  account,  though  resting  on  inferior 
authority,  seems  much  the  more  probable.  Yet  there 
may  have  been  some  ground  for  considering  Philip  as 
the  author  of  this  usage.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  connection  between  the  great  families  and  their 
sovereign,  must  forcibly  have  struck  a  prince,  who 
had  made  his  way  to  the  throne  through  the  struggles 
of  a  disputed  succession,  and  who  did  not  hold  it  by 
a  perfectly  legitimate  title.  Though  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  he  could  have  introduced  such  a 
practice,  he  may  have  extended  and  enforced  it,  and 
perhaps  made  this  domestic  service  a  necessary  step 
to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  military  rank.  The 
royal  household  was  a  school  through  which  the 
young  nobles  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  guard, 
from  which  they  might  rise  into  posts  of  honour, 
which  in  the  next  reign  became  more  valuable  than 
the  crown  of  Macedon  itself.  How  far  the  organisa-  The  ro^ai 
tion  of  the  royal  guard,  a  description  of  which  belongs  **'*^' 
more  properly  to  a  later  period,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
Philip's  work,  is  a  question  similarly  doubtful ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  in  his  reign  it  first  acquired 
celebrity  as  a  distinct  and  formidable  corps.     Its  pe- 

>  iBlian,  ziT.  49.    ArrUm,  rv.  13. 

*  Curtius,  Tiu.  6.  2.  8.  3.      Yaler.  M.  ui.  3.  £.  1.      Periionius  endeaYoun 
to  reconcile  Curtius  with  .£lian— certainly  against  the  Boman  author*8  meaning. 
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CHAP,  culiar  appellation — equivalent  to  that  of  comrades' 
.  ^^^  ,  — as  it  is  the  same  with  which  Homer's  chiefs  address 
their  followers,  may  have  descended  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  monarchy ;  but  the  title,  importing  foot- 
comrades^,  which  was  applied  to  the  infantry  of  the 
guard,  seems  to  be  noticed  by  a  contemporary  orator 
as  if  it  was  of  recent  invention.^ 

However  Philip  may  have  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  he  who 
first  established  it  as  a  standing  army.  In  the  en- 
gagement vnth  the  lUyrians  he  brought,  as  we  have 
seen,  upwards  of  10,000  men  into  the  field.  This 
force  he  appears  tiever  to  have  disbanded,  but  gra- 
dually to  have  increased  it,  as  he  extended  his  con- 
quests, and  multiplied  his  resources,  until  it  more 
than  doubled  that  number.  This  measure  appears  to 
have  been  required  not  merely  for  the  objects  of  his 
ambition,  but  for  the  security  of  the  state,  especially 
in  an  age  when  mercenary  troops,  who  made  war 
their  sole  business,  were  so  generally  employed;  bu*  it 
involved  important  political  consequences.  It  in  fact 
converted  the  Macedonian  government  into  a  military 
despotism,  tempered  only  by  the  national  spirit  which 
the  soldiery  retained,  and  by  the  privileges  which 
Macedonian  they  cxclusivcly  cnjoyed.  The  Macedonian  people, 
without  any  formally  defined  constitution,  perhaps 
without  any  written  laws,  had  inherited  a  very  large 
share  of  liberty  from  the  heroic  ages.    There  had  been 

*  Irmpot^  dyriiia  rwv  tredpctr. 

•  'Kf^4r(upoi,  The  testimony  of  the  ancients  —  particularly  that  of  Anaxiroenes 
quoted  by  Harpocratio,  PhoUus,  &c.  —seems  cleariy  to  prove  that  this  title  be- 
longed only  to  the  footguanis,  not  to  the  whole  phalanx.  Yet  Droysen  (Alex, 
p.  96-)  adopts  the  latter  opinion,  without  any  discussion,  and  yet  referring  to 
Sainte  Croix,  who,  on  the  contrary,  follows  the  lexicographers,  as  does  Schlosser, 
I.  3.  p.  209.  But  it  seems  to  be  through  mistake  that  the  words  of  Anaximenes, 
from  the  first  book  of  his'history  of  Philip,  are  referred  by  the  lexicographers  to 
Alexander  instead  of  Philip. 

»  Deraoath.  Olynth.  ii.  §  17. 
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from  time  immemorial  popular  assemblies,  whether  chap. 
held  periodically,  or  as  occasion  required,  we  cannot  .  ^^^  . 
discover,  which  among  other  rights  exercised  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  treason :  for  this  offence  no  Mace- 
donian could  legally  suffer  death  without  such  a  trial. 
It  may  perhaps  be  presumed  that  the  character  of  a 
tribunal  was  not  the  only  one  which  these  assemblies 
assumed ;  and  that  they  tended  in  various  other  ways 
to  limit  the  royal  authority.  Their  prerogatives, 
whatever  they  were,  appear  to  have  been  all  trans- 
ferred to  the  army,  which  was  treated  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  and  the  king's  pleasure,  unless 
it  happened  to  clash  with  the  will  of  the  soldiery, 
seems  to  have  been  no  longer  subject  to  any  restraint. 
During  Philip's  reign  however  the  forms  of  the  go- 
vernment retained  much  of  the  ancient  simplicity, 
and  a  semblance  of  freedom ;  and  it  was  only  on 
extraordinary  public  occasions  that  he  was  distin- 
guished from  his  subjects  by  the  outward  appendages 
of  royalty. 

The  phalanx  was  drawn  from  the  body  of  the  free- 
men ;  the  cavalry  and  the  whole  of  the  royal  guard 
were  selected  from  the  higher  classes,  and  included 
all  the  noble  youths  who  had  been  educated  at  court. 
Wliat  was  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  nobility, 
what  were  its  privileges  and  distinctions,  are  inte- 
resting questions  which  we  have  no  means  of  answer- 
ing. The  tendency  of  Philip's  institutions  was  to 
attach  it  more  firmly  to  the  throne,  and  to  nuse  it 
higher  than  before  above  the  mass  of  the  people. 
I/l<(  nobles  were  no  longer  distinguished  merely  or 
c  hiefly  by  their  descent,  or  their  possessions,  but  by 
the  superior  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  their 
extraordinary  proficiency  in  such  parts  of  Grecian 
learning  as  were  pr*  per  for  warriors  and  statesmen,  . 
so  that  the  king  was  able  to  employ  them  not  only  in 
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CHAP,  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  but  in  the  most  difficult  and 
.  ^^^  .  delicate  negotiations  with  the  free  states  of  Greece. 
In  the  course  of  about  a  year  from  his  brother's 
death,  Philip  had  freed  himself  from  all  his  domestic 
embarrassments,  and  had  seated  himself  firmly  on  the 
throne:  had  humbled  the  mq^t  warlike  of  his  bar- 
barian neighbours,  and  had  extended  and  strengthened 
his  frontier :  he  had  made  an  honourable  peace  with 
the  only  Greek  state  that  was  capable  of  annoying  him, 
and  had  secured  the  stability  of  his  government  by 
institutions  which  placed  the  whole  strength  of  his 
kingdom  at  his  absolute  disposal  These  were  great 
things  to  have  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time :  but  a 
prince  of  four-and-twenty  who  had  done  so  much 
could  not  rest  satisfied  with  so  little.  Macedonia, 
notwithstanding  its  natural  wealth  and  its  hardy 
population,  was  still  a  poor  and  feeble  kingdom.  On 
the  west  and  north  side  the  barbarous  hordes,  though 
a  little  awed  by  the  check  which  some  of  them  had 
recently  sustained,  were  still  as  able  as  before,  when- 
ever opportunity  invited  them,  to  pour  an  inex- 
haustible tide  of  war  into  its  provinces.  In  the 
opposite  quarters  almost  the  whole  line  of  its  coast 
was  occupied  by  independent  Greeks,  who  prevented 
it  from  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  its  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  whose  coalition  not  many  years  past 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  its  political  being.  Nor 
did  it  require  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 
peace  with  Athens  could  not  last  long  without  con- 
cessions or  acquiescence,  such  as  the  safety  and  honour 
of  the  country  forbad.  Even  if  no  visions  of  a  distant, 
dazzling,  greatness  had  yet  begun  to  gleam  upon  his 
mind,  the  dangers  and  obstacles  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  were  for  Philip  sufficient  motives  to 
action,  and  the  state  of  Greece  aiforded  ample  encou- 
ragement for  the  most  aspiring  hopes.     The  enter- 
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prises  in  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  him  engaged,  chap. 
had  been  forced  upon  him  in  self-defence :  the  ability  .  ^^^  , 
with  which  he  had  conducted  them  had  indeed  raised 
his  reputation  ;  but  little  could  be  inferred  from  them 
as  to  his  character  and  views.  These  began  to  be 
disclosed  in  the  transactions  which  I  am  now  about 
to  relate. 
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CHAPTER  XLH. 

FROM   Philip's   establishment   on   the   thbone  of 

MACEDONIA   TO   THE   END   OF  THE   SOCIAL  WAR, 

Importance  of  Amphipolis.  —  Attempts  of  Athens  to  recover  it. 

—  Charidemiis  of  Oreus.  —  Timotkeus  repulsed  at  Amphi- 
polls. — Philip  makes  War  on  Amphipolis.  —  Secret  Negoti^ 
ation  with  Athens,  —  Philip  lays  Siege  to  Amphipolis,  — 
Pall  of  Amphipolis.  —  Conquest  of  Pydna^  —  Philip  gives 
Potidcsa  to  Olynthus.  —  Birth  of  Alexander.  —  Founding  of 
Philippi.  —  Mines  of  Crenides. — Revival  and  Growth  of 
the  Athenian  Confederacy.  —  Conquests  of  Timotheus.  — 
Project  of  Epaminondas.  —  Alexander  of  Phera.  —  Piracy. 
— Employment  of  Mercenaries.  —  The  GreekCondottieri.  — 
Athenian  Generals.  —  Chares.  —  Abuses  in  the  AtJienian 
Navy.  —  Cotys  and  Mdtocytlies.  —  Death  of  Cotys.  — 
Division  of  his  Kingdom.  —  Cersobleptes  and  Charidemus. 
Execution  of  Miltocythcs.  —  Negotiations  with  Cersobleptes. 

—  Expedition  to  Euboea. —  The  Thracian  Chersonesn^  ceded 
to  Athens.  —  Origin  of  the  Social  War.  —  Death  of  Cha- 
brias.  —  Second  Year  of  the  Social  War.  —  Chares  aids 
Artahazus.  —  End  of  the  Social  War.  —  Loss  of  Corcyra. 

—  T-^ial  of  Iphicrates.  —  Death  of  Timotheus.  —  Isocrates. 
— His  Advice  to  the  Athenians. — His  Description  of  the  State 
of  Athens.  —  Athenian  Generals  and  Demagogues.  —  IKs 
View  of  the  Prospects  of  Athens. 

CHAP.  When  the  Athenian  orators  wished  to  rouse  the  spirit 
,  >  of  their  countrymen  in  their  contest  with  Philip,  they 
sometimes  reminded  them  that  Macedonia  had  once 
been  subject  and  tributary  to  Athens.^  This  was  in- 
deed a  rhetorical  figure ;  but  yet  not  -without  a  sub- 
stantial meaning :  nor  was  it,  as  has  sometimes  been 
imagined,  only  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  the 
reign  of  one  of  Philip's  remote  predecessors.  Arrian 
has  put  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  which  he  mentions  among  the  benefits  which 

>  DenuMthenc«  Olyntta.  in.  §  28.  ad  epist.  §  18.  Uegesippus  de  Halon.  §  12. 
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his  father  had  conferred  upon  his  people,  that  instead  chap. 
of  paying  tribute  to  the  Athenians,  he  had  reduced  .  ^^^  . 
them  to  depend  upon  Macedonian  protection.'  It 
seems  clear  that  these  expressions  can  only  relate  to 
the  maritime  part  of  Macedonia;  and  even  in  that 
sense  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  their  exact  value.  It  is 
certain  however  that  Philip,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  did  not  possess  a  single  place  of  any  importance 
on  the  coast.  Several  maritime  towns  which  had 
belonged  to  his  predecessors,  were  then  subject  to 
Athens,  and  probably  contributed  to  the  common  fund 
of  her  revived  confederacy.  And  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  after  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Athenian 
government  levied  any  duties  in  any  foreign  port, 
except  at  Byzantium,  still  those  with  which  the  Ma- 
cedonian commerce  was  burdened  in  the  towns  depen- 
dent on  Athens,  might,  in  vague  language,  be  described 
as  tribute  which  she  received  from  Macedonia ;  and, 
so  long  as  her  fleets  commanded  the  sea,  nothing 
could  be  directly  exported  or  imported  without  her 
permission.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  one  of 
Philip's  first  objects,  as  soon  as  he  was  at  leisure  to 
look  around  him,  was  to  deliver  his  kingdom  from 
this  somewhat  degrading,  and  very  inconvenient  ser- 
vitude. And  this  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  motives  importance 
which  led  him  to  covet  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  ^J^^***" 
Amphipolis  however  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
him  in  several  other  points  of  view.  Its  situation — 
at  the  opening  of  the  great  fertile  valley  of  the 
Strymon  —  rendered  it  highly  inexpedient  that  it 
should  be  left  in  foreign  hands ;  and  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia  it  afforded  a  passage  into  Western  Thrace, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  immediately  to  enlarge  his 
dominions  with  a  most  valuable  conquest.  It  would 
therefore  be  no  uncandid  surmise,  even  if  we  had  no 
express  authority  for  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  when^ 

'   TIL  9. 

VOL.  V.  B 
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CHAP,  to  pacify  the  Athenians,  he  professed  to  abandon  his 
w_^.-l»  claims  to  it,  or  actually  gave  up  his  hold  on  it,  he  had 
secretly  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  it  his  own.  But  before  we  proceed  to  relate 
the  steps  by  which  he  efi^ected  this  design,  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  better  understanding  of  the  position  in 
which  he  now  stood  with  respect  both  to  Amphipolis, 
and  to  Athens,  to  give  an  account  of  the  attempts 
which  the  Athenians  had  made  to  recover  it  since  the 
death  of  Amyntas.  This  retrospect  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  perhaps  no  portion  of  Grecian  his- 
tory has  been  so  grossly  distorted  as  this ;  and  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  attributing  to  Philip  a  species 
of  merit,  which  was  certainly  the  last  he  would  have 
wished  to  claim. 

Ever  since  Athens  had  resumed  the  character  of  a 
presiding  state,  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  her  ambition.  Its  value 
for  her  arose  not  so  much  from  any  of  those  circum- 
stances in  its  situation  which  rendered  the  acquisition 
of  it  so  important  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  as  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  vast  forests  which  clothed  the  moun- 
tains that  inclose  the  basin  of  the  Strymon,  and  af- 
forded an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ship-timber.  Philip's 
father,  as  we  have  seen,  had  recognised  her  claim  to 
•  her  colony,  perhaps  the  more  readily  because  he  knew 
that  the  acknowledgment  would  not  bring  her  one 
step  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  her  wishes ;  and  he 
himself  was  precluded  by  the  state  of  his  affairs  from 
Attempuof  extending  his  views  so  far.  In  the  year  after  his 
^^^J^^  death,  and  probably  a  little  before  that  of  his  son 
Alexander  (369),  Iphicrates,  as  has  been  already  re- 
lated, was  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Amphi- 
polis, which  led  him  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  and 
afforded  him  the  above-mentioned  opportunity  of 
rendering  an  important  service  to  the  royal  family. 
The  force  under  his  command  at  this  time  was  small, 
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and  according  to  iEschines  had  been  sent  merely  for  chap. 
the  purpose  of  observation.  Even  if  it  was  already  .  ^^^' . 
sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  the  pretender  Pausanias, 
it  is  probable  that  he  took  this  opportunity  of  aug- 
menting it  in  Macedonia ;  and  not  long  after  it  appears 
to  have  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  body 
of  mercenaries  commanded  by  an  adventurer  named 
Charidemus,  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Euboea,  one  of  those 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  abounded  in  this  period ;  a 
person  who  henceforward  fills  a  somewhat  conspicu- 
ous part  in  Grecian  history.  But  the  regent  Ptolemy, 
acting  perhaps  under  Theban  influence  and  seeing 
Amphipolis  in  danger,  did  not  think  himself  bound  by 
the  acts  of  Amyntas,  and  supported  it  in  its  resistance 
to  the  Athenian  arms.*  Olynthus,  which  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  Spartan  power  had  begun  to  lift  up  her 
head  again,  lent  her  aid  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  preponderating  influence  at 
Amphipolis.^  At  the  end  of  a  period  exceeding  three 
years^,  during  which  Iphicrates  continued  in  com- 
mand, though  it  is  probable  that  his  attention  was  by 
no  means  exclusively  directed  to  this  quarter,  he 
appears  to  have  made  but  little  progress  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  his  main  object.  Then  however  a 
change  suddenly  takes  place  in  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  its  causes,  and  may  with 

>  JEscbines,  D.  F.  L.  tu  s. 

*  This  may  be  rafely  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  Olynthus  and  Amphi- 
polis are  coupled  together  by  Demosthenes  (c  Aristocr.  p.  669.)  in  the  words 
fua0ot  ainhr  *0\w$iois  rots  hfier4pois  ix'^pois,  fcal  ro7s  tx"*^*^*^  'AfuptiroKiy  kqi^ 
iK^ww  rhv  xp6vov :  though  the  insertion  of  iral,  according  to  Bekker's  reading,  a 
little  weakens  the  cogency  of  the  Inference,  as  it  certainly  suggests  the  possibility 
that  those  who  are  described  as  ol  Ixo^rft  'A/i^*  were  distinct  from  the  Olynthians, 
though  the  fkct  of  Charidemus  offering  his  services  to  both  of  them  together,  would 
at  least  prove  that  they  were  closely  united  In  interest  But  this  increases  the 
probability  of  the  other  interpretation,  by  which  the  conjunction  is  referred  imme- 
diately to  4x^pots.  A  Macedonian  faction  in  Amphipolia  (as  Weiske  dc  Hyperh.  lu 
p.  43.,  and  Brueckner,  PhiL  p.  49.,  understand  the  allusion),  would  hardly  hav'e 
made  common  cause  in  this  way  with  the  Olynthians.  Bbhnecke  {Fonch.  p.  145.) 
and  Weber  (in  his  note  on  the  passage)  refer  it  to  the  Olynthians  alone.  Weis. 
senbom,  HdUn.  p.  191.,  intimates  a  doubt 

*  iiurBtMt  (nth  'lipucpdn-ovs  icol  vAciby  ^  rpla  Iri}  fJLur$opofrii<ras  vap*  ixtiy^  Dem. . 
c.  Arist  p.  669. 
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CHAP,     equal  probability  conjecture  that  it  was  connected  with 
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Ptolemy's  death*  (365),  which  would  agree  very  well 
with  the  duration  assigned  to  the  command  of  Iphi- 
crates,  or  that  it  arose  from  jealousy  excited  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Oljmthians.  The  language  in  which 
it  is  related  by  Demosthenes,  who  is  our  only  autho- 
rity, would  incline  us  to  adopt  either  of  these  suppo- 
sitions, rather  than  believe  that  it  was  the  effect  of 
any  extraordinary  military  success  obtained  by  Iphi- 
erates.^  It  seems  evident  that  it  was  a  change  in  the 
state  of  parties  at  Amphipolis,  and  that  the  party 
which  wished  well  to  the  Athenians  had  somehow  or 
other  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  result  appears  to 
have  been,  that  the  government  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment to  put  Iphicrates  in  possession  of  the  city,  and 
gave  hostages  for  its  performance,  which  were  delivered 
to  him  by  one  Harpalus,  perhaps  the  leader  of  the 
dominant  party.^     Just  at  this  juncture  it  happened, 

*  Tbat  tbe  three  years  during  wtaicb  (according  to  Demosth.  u.  s.)  Charidemus 
lerved  under  Iphicraten,  were  th«  three  years  of  Ptolemy's  regency,  and  that  the 
subsequent  operations  of  Timotbeus  against  Amphipolis  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Perdiccas,  are  propositions  which  may  now  he  considered  as  beyond  controversy. 
They  are  of  great  importance  to  this  part  of  our  history,  and  the  reader*s  attention 
is  now  called  to  them,  because  he  has  probably  been  accustomed  to  see  these  trans- 
actions placed  several  years  later  —  in  Philip's  reign  —  and  several  conclusions 
affecting  the  character  of  Philip  and  his  contemporaries  grounded  on  this  erroneous 
and  utterly  incoherent  chronology.  The  student,  after  he  has  compared  the 
accounts  of  .Sschines,  u.  s.,  Demosthenes,  u.  s.,  and  Diodorus  xv.  81.,  will  And  it 
useful  to  consult  Voemel's  not«  on  the  second  Olynthiac,  p.  83.  of  his  edition,  and 
his  Prolegomena,  p.  69.  [This  note  still  remains  oubstantially  correct,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  chronological  arrangement,  by  which  Timotbeus  is  made  to  conquer 
Potidsa  and  Torone,  with  the  aid  of  Philip,  and  afterwards  to  supersede  Iphicrates 
at  Amphipolis.  But  the  time  during  which  Charidemus  served  under  Iphicrates 
cannot  be  considered  as  precisely  ascertained.  Bohnecke,  who  fixes  it  latest,  makes 
it  end  In  the  latter  half  of  360.  ] 

'  As  is  stated  by  Weissenbom,  HdUn.  p.  182. 

'  Weber  (ad  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  436. )  has  fkllen  upon  tbe  strange  conjecture 
that  this  Harpalus  was  a  Persian  governor,  whom  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  had  set  over 
Amphipolis.  He  supposes  that  Harpalus  had  taken  the  hostages  for  his  master's 
security ;  but  that  Artaxerxes  was  afterwards  induced  by  the  remonstrances  of  tbe 
Athenians,  to  order  them  to  be  given  up  to  the  Athenian  general.  For  all  this 
tissue  ci  hnprobabilities,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  is  no  ground  whatever,  but  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  words,  *A/i0l«oXiy  inCXiy  IfArripcjf  SodXip'  mrrco^irci' 
(Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  §  160.),  which  have  been  explained  in  a  preceding  note. 
Weissenbom  (in  a  review  of  Weber's  edition  of  the  Aristocratea  in  Zimmemumn's 
ZeUtchrift  1 848,  p.  626. )  suspects  that  Harpalus  was  the  Macedonian  commander 
at  Amphipolis,  perhaps  the  father  or  grandfather  of  Alexander's  dishonest  treasurer, 
and  that  he  was  compelled  by  the  successes  of  Iphicrates  to  deliver  up  to  tbe 
Athenians,  the  hostages  which  the  Amphipolitans  had  given  for  their  fidelity  to 
BCacedooia. 
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through  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  that  Iphicrates  chap. 
was  superseded,  and  Timotheus  appointed  in  his  room.  .  ^^^  . 
It  has  been  conjectured*,  with  much  appearance  of 
probability,  that  his  removal  was  a  consequence  of  the 
hostility  which  had  arisen  between  the  Athenians  and 
his  father-in-law  Cotys.  Before  his  departure  he  con- 
signed  the  hostages  to  the  care  of  Charidemus ;  but  a 
decree  soon  after  arrived,  directing  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  Athens.  Very  gross  partiality  alone  could 
induce  any  one  to  extract  a  charge  against  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  fact,  that  they  wished  to  secure  these 
important  hostages,  which  had  been  received  by  their 
general^;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  their  conduct  in 
the  business.  As  little  ground  is  there  for  the  sup- 
position, that  this  decree  injured  their  interests,  at 
Amphipolis.  It  is  barely  possible  that,  following  as 
it  did  the  removal  of  Iphicrates,  it  might  raise  a  sus- 
picion, that  they  did  not  mean  to  observe  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation.  But  it  is  just  as  probable  that  a 
reaction  quite  independent  of  this  cause  had  taken 
place  at  Amphipolis.  We  however  have  only  been 
informed  of  the  issue.  Charidemus,  who  like  all  men  charidc- 
of  his  profession  was  always  looking  out  for  the  most  ^^ 

■  Behdantx,  p.  139.  n.  58. 

*  The  accusation  rests  entirely  on  the  assumption,  that  the  hottaget  had  been 
speeiaify  itttmsted  to  the  faith  of  Iphicratea :  an  assumption  which  the  learned 
reader  knows  to  be  purely  arbitrary,  but  which  unlearned  readers  would  receive 
without  suspicion,  in  proportion  as  it  must  seem  improbable  that  a  writer,  who 
valued  his  reputation,  should  invent  such  a  statement,  when  it  was  to  ground  a 
charge  of  profligacy  against  any  of  the  parties  concerned  — even  though  it  was  the 
Athenian  people.  That  an  author  so  careless  of  truth,  and  so  destitute  of  can- 
dour, should  have  had  the  hardihood  to  talk  of  the  romance  of  the  good  RoUiuy  — 
QuiM  tuterit?  —  This  reminds  us  that  some  readers  may  wish  to  know  why  no 
notice  has  yet  been  taken  here  of  so  remarkable  an  event  as  the  planting  of  a  co- 
lony of  Cyrenians  at  Amphipolis  under  Lacudtenumian  patronage»  in  ntmtber  $o 
large  that  oceaeion  was  afterward  taken  to  cali  it  a  iMcedamonian  colony :  especially 
as  they  may  have  seen  the  statement  of  this  Interesting  occurrence  supported  by 
such  excellent  references  as  •*  Or.  Isocr.  ad  Philipp.  p.  316.  t  L  Ep.  Philipp.  ap. 
Demotth.  p.  164."  They  may  however  bt  assured  that  in  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages  there  is  only  an  allusion  to  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Cyrene,  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  its  situation  with  that  of  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis.  In 
the  second  Philip  alludes  to  the  revolution  effected  at  Amphipolis  by  Brasidas  — 
an  allusion  which  will  be  immediately  understood  by  any  one  who  compares 
Thucyd.  v.  11.  This  however  was  an  innocent  romance,  and  certainly  an  amus« 
ii^  one,  though  quite  as  wide  of  real  history  as  any  oC  BoUin's  ntrmtivea. 

u  .1 
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CHAP,  gainful  service,  ^vxls  induced  to  give  up  the  hostages 
.  ^^^ .  to  the  Amphipolitans.  The  character  of  Iphicrates, 
as  it  appears  in  other  passages  of  his  history,  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  he  sug- 
gested this  proceeding  to  his  officer,  through  disgust 
at  his  own  removal  from  the  command,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  successor  from  reaping  what  he  had  sown. 
Charidemus  may  have  been  the  more  easily  tempted 
to  this  piece  of  treachery,  as  he  had  a  prospect,  and 
perhaps  had  already  formed  the  resolution,  of  passing 
into  the  service  of  the  Thracian  king  Cotys :  though 
such  had  now  become  the  importance  of  mercenary 
troops  in  the  wars  of  Greece,  that,  notwithstanding  so 
flagrant  an  act  of  insubordination,  he  might  still  have 
continued  to  receive  Athenian  pay. 

We  altogether  lose  sight  of  Timotheus  for  some 
years  after  his  trial  in  373,  when  he  quitted  Athens 
to  seek  employment  in  the  East.  The  next  occasion  on 
which  he  comes  under  our  view  appears  to  have  been 
an  expedition  which  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
satrap  Ariobarzanes,  probably  in  the  year  367,  that 
which  followed  the  embassy  of  Philiscus.  The  only 
reason  we  have  for  doubting  whether  so  early  a  date 
may  properly  be  assigned  to  this  expedition,  is  the 
absence  of  express  testimony  that  Ariobarzanes  re- 
volted against  the  king  of  Persia  so  soon  as  this  fact 
would  imply.  But  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the 
supposition  ;  and  it  seems  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  harmonizing  the  accounts  left  to  us,  by  different 
authors,  of  the  actions  of  Timotheus  during  this 
period.  The  year  367,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
that  in  which  Athens,  among  other  Greek  states,  was 
soliciting  the  patronage  of  the  Persian  court.  And  it 
is  quite  agreeable  to  this  state  of  things,  that  the 
decree  under  which  Timotheus  was  despatched  to  the 
aid  of  Ariobarzanes,  provided  that  he  was  not  to 
infringe  the  treaty  existing  between  Athens  and  the 
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King.  As  to  the  particular  object  for  whicli '  the  chap. 
Athenian  succours  were  requested,  we  have  no  infor-  .  ^^"' . 
mation.  But  Timotheus  on  his  arrival,  probably  at 
the  Hellespont,  found  the  satrap  in  an  attitude  of  open 
rebellion  against  the  King's  authority,  so  that  he  was 
obliged,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  ostensibly 
at  least,  to  abandon  the  original  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion. He  felt  himself  however  at  liberty  to  employ 
his  forces  elsewhere,  in  an  undertaking  which,  as  it  is 
reported  to  us,  appears  hardly  more  consistent  with 
the  terms  on  which  Athens  now  wished  to  remain  with 
Persia.  Samos  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  a 
Persian  force  under  the  conunand  of  an  officer  — 
perhaps  a  leader  of  mercenaries — named  Cyprothemis, 
who  had  been  placed  there  by  Tigranes,  a  subsatrap  — 
as  he  is  expressly  called — of  the  King.'  Virtually 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  to  attack  Samos  was  to 
make  war  on  Artaxerxes.  It  is  true  the  independ- 
ence of  Samos  had  been  guaranteed  by  Artaxerxes 
himself,  when  he  dictated  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas, 
and  he  had  never  since  acquired  the  shadow  of  a 
right  to  the  island.  But  Athens  had  scarcely  any 
better  right  to  interfere,  and  Demosthenes  considers 
the  proceeding  of  Timotheus  as  one  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  involve  the  Athenians  in  a  war  with 
Persia.  Timotheus  however  did  not  hesitate  to  lay 
siege  to  Samos,  and,  after  a  blockade  of  ten  or  eleven 
months,  made  himself  master  of  the  town.  Isocrates 
—  who  is  said  to  have  composed  the  general's  des- 
patohes,  and  to  have  been  rewarded  with  a  talent  from 
the  spoU  of  Samos,  so  that  it  would  seem  he  must 
have  been   present    at    the    siege  ^ — contrasts  this 

*  Dem.  de  Rbod.  lib.  p.  192.  ^tui$  iierif4<tn  TtfUMw  iw«  fitnfiinrwra 
*Apto0opCda^  wpoaypn^drrtf  ry  j^iipUrfutn  **  tih  Kiforra  rhs  awo»f9d$  rhs  wpis 
fiarAda'  **  tUn^  V  iK€7yos  rhf  M^y  *Apto$ap(dynu  ^at^tp&s  iuptcrSra  $€urt\4ms, 
%i4UHf  U  ^fwtpwyAvnv  {nth  KjuwooedfiOos^U  Kariarnat  Tiypdnis  6  fiaffiXkts  H^apxos, 

fiiXR*  1^^  riifupor  iifi4pat  oD  y4yorf  v6\*/ws  8ti  ravB  bfwf. 

*  Vit  z.  Ont  Isocr.     hKpoofroii  abrov  fyiuorro  hKXut  re  "woMmX  koI  Tifi69tos, 
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CHAP,  achievement  of  Timotheus,  who  had  no  more  than 
.  ^^^^ .  30  ships  and  8000  light  troops  at  his  disposal,  and 
was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources  for  their 
maintenance,  with  the  siege  which  Pericles  laid  to  the 
same  place,  on  which  he  employed  200  ships  and 
expended  1000  talents.^  No  doubt  Samos,  when 
besieged  by  Pericles,  was  in  a  very  diflTerent  state  of 
defence,  and  the  financial  difficulty  was  probably  the 
greatest  that  Timotheus  had  to  struggle  with ;  as  the 
expedients  by  which  he  overcame  it  on  this  and  other 
occasions  fill  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  his 
exploits.  It  seems  that  during  the  siege,  by  a  policy 
no  less  wise  than  humane,  he  forbade  all  damage  to 
the  fruit-trees  and  buildings  in  the  country,  and 
having  reserved  a  certain  tract  for  forage,  sold  the 
crops  on  the  rest  of  the  island,  giving  the  purchasers 
security  from  molestation  while  engaged  in  getting  in 
the  harvest.  The  to^vn  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
storm  ^,  and  probably  yielded  a  considerable  booty. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  political  relations  which 
had  subsisted  between  Ariobarzanes  and  Tigranes,  and 
therefore  have  no  means  of  judging  how  the  conquest 
of  Samos  may  have  aflfected  the  interests  of  the 
revolted  satrap.  But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  view  the  event  with  dissatisfaction,  as  it 
appears  that  soon  after  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Timo- 
theus returned  to  the  Hellespont,  and  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  Ariobarzanes.  After  the  return  of  the 
envoys  from  Susa,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at 
a  general  pacification  in  the  congress  of  Thebes, 
neither  Sparta  nor  Athens  had  the  same  motive  as 
before  for  anxiously  avoiding  to  give  offence  to  the 

ainf  f  Ko)  voAA&f  v6\9U  hni\9t,  awriB^U  rdf  vfAs  'A^^reUovr  ^wh  Ttfw$€av  i 
fjjpas  hrurroKAs,  BOtr  ^mpffyrarro  airr^  rdXearror  rmv  iflth  Xdfuw  iF€fMytywofiinn^, 

1  Isocr.  de  penn.  §  1 1 8.  Bekk.  M  Xdfwv  arpent^as,  V  UtputK^s  iaih  8mu 
aiMW  rcwr  ira)  xiAiwr  TaXdrrwy  irorciroX^ftt^c,  ra^niy,  oifrt  w\4o9  o0t^  Mkarrw  «^* 
^ftetfv  Kafiity  ofrn  vapd  r&y  wfAfAdxo*y  ^irXc^af ,  IvScira  fiijcrly  IfciroAi^pin^CF  i^rm- 
KurxtA/ots  trf  ATOoTfius  Koi  rptfiptci  rptdKorra,  <ca2  roinotx  Smurty  im  Tijs  voXtftUu  rW 
puaBby  iirilkcKt, 

*  Polyaen.  lu.  10.  6.  9.     icard  icpdros  ^c  Hkr  SoftW  wiKiM. 
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Persian  king.  We  are  informed  —  not  indeed  on  chap. 
very  high  authority,  but  still  such  as  to  exclude  all  .  ^^^^  , 
suspicion  of  a  groundless  fiction  as  to  a  fact  of  such  a 
nature  —  that  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus  came  both  at 
the  same  time  to  give  their  aid  to  Ariobarzanes,  and 
that  while  the  Spartan  accepted  a  subsidy  in  return 
for  his  services,  Timotheus  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  towns  of  Crithote  and  Sestus  \  and  thus  encou- 
raged the  Athenians  to  hope  that  they  might  still  re- 
annex  the  whole  Chersonesus  to  their  dominions. 
And  however  the  case  may  have  been  as  to  Agesilaus, 
both  the  fact  and  the  date  of  this  important  acquisi- 
tion, as  following  that  of  Samos  by  no  long  interval, 
are  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  Iso- 
crates.^  Before  Ariobarzanes  ceded  Sestus  to  the 
Athenians,  it  is  said  to  have  been  besieged  by  Cotys  ; 
and  the  siege  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  arms 
or  the  influence,  not  of  Timotheus,  but  of  Agesilaus.* 
Athens  however  found  herself  not  the  less  involved, 
by  the  footing  she  had  thus  won  in  the  Chersonesus, 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  bent 
on  making  himself  master  of  this  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. 

After  such  brilliant  and  valuable  conquests,  the 
favour  of  the  people  would  naturally  incline  toward 
Timotheus,  and  his  friends  at  Athens  might  advan- 
tageously contrast  his  activity  and  success  with  the 
languid  and  barren  operations  of  Iphicrates,  who, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  command  in  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  appears  to  have  accomplished  no  one 
object,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  pretender  Pausanias, 

>  Nepos,  Tim.  l  8.  Ariobamni  simul  cum  Agesilao  auxllio  profectus  est :  a 
quo  cum  Laco  pecunlam  numeratam  accepisset,  ille  elves  suoe  agro  atque  urblbus 
auger!  malult,  quam  Id  sumere  cujus  partem  domum  suam  ferre  posset  Itaque 
aoceplt  Crlthoten  et  Sestum. 

'  V.  irriB,  §  119.  ivrtSBtw  &nnrAc^as  triffrhif  leai  KpiB^h^r  9\afi9,  need  r^ 
lUAoy  -xpiww  OfuXoviiiyiis  X^^riiaov  •irpwr4xfUf  d/ios  airrp  rlw  ¥ow  hrolfiaw, 

'  Xenopbon,  Ages.  ii.  26.  K^f  8*  al  2i|(rrbr  voAiOfMcdr,  *Aptofiap((iiwf  Ih-i 
o&rar,  A^os  «ccd  o&rof  r^y  wokutpiuaM  kl^|^Xliy1|, 
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CHAP,  but  that  of  keeping  together  his  mercenary  troops, 
-  ^^^^  .  and  perhaps  of  enriching  himself  by  the  plunder 
which  he  shared  with  them.  When  therefore  Iphi- 
crates,  whether  in  consequence  of  such  representations, 
or  through  jealousy  of  his  connexion  with  Cotys  \  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
Timotheus  should  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  have  been  left  at 
liberty  to  carry  on  the  war  either  before  Amphipolis, 
or  in  the  Chersonesus,  as  might  seem  to  him  most 
advisable.  His  commission,  with  an  apparently  un- 
limited discretion,  included  both  theatres  of  war.* 

It  was  probably  in  the  year  365  that  he  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  treachery  of  Charidemus 
in  the  surrender  of  the  Amphipolitan  hostages,  seems 
to  have  deterred  him  from  immediately  renewing  the 
attempt  upon  Amphipolis,  especially  as  he  could  not 
induce  that  chief  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  Athenian 
service.  Charidemus  carried  away  his  troops,  in 
vessels  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  the 
Athenians,  to  Cotys.  Demosthenes  chooses  to  sup 
pose  that  his  motive  for  this  proceeding  was  his  desire 
to  injure  Athens  as  much  as  possible,  by  entering  the 
service  of  a  prince  whom  he  knew  to  be  already 
hostile  to  her.^  But  another  equally  probable  expla- 
nation may  be  found  in  his  wish  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  his  old  commander  Iphicrates,  who,  after  his  dis- 
missal, retired  to  the  dominions  of  his  royal  father-in- 
law.  Timotheus  deeming  his  forces  for  the  present 
unequal  to  the  reduction  of  Amphipolis,  turned  his 
arms  toward  another  quarter,  where  he  saw  a  fEiirer 
prospect  of  success.      The  intervention  of  Olynthus 

'  As  Behdants  conjectures,  p.  139.,  and  Weissenborn,  p.  184. 

•  Dem.  Aristocr.  S  174.  176.     iirtOii  rhy  fikp  ^l^mq^imr  iwotrrpdrrryw  hnt^- 

<raT€,  Tifi60foy  8*  eir*  ^A/*^f »o\«i'  fcal  Xf^^in/i<ror  i^ewd/ff^tm  orpvnfyiw 

fro)   furii  ravra,  iirtiBii  r^  vfAs  'A^upiwoXty   w6\tfiow  ntp^^pw  ««^c/Mi>  tlXfr* 

*  vu%.  ty  ixfltfiwi  ^«  rmf  trrw  MpAww  4x!^p6rvra  6fuy  9uuc§ifU9w. 
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had  been  the  main  obstacle  to  the  recovery  of  Ainphi-  chap. 
polls.  And  Timotheus  seems  to  have  thought  that,  .  ^"['^^  . , 
by  carrying  the  war  into  Chalcidice,  he  might  at  once 
deprive  Amphipolis  of  the  succour  of  her  most 
powerful  ally,  and  might  make  several  important 
additions  to  the  dependencies  of  Athens.  In  this 
new  field  of  operations  he  had  also  reason,  as  the 
event  proved,  to  calculate  on  Macedonian  aid.  Timo- 
theus himself  was  a  hereditary  friend  of  the  royal 
family,  and  Olynthus,  which  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas 
had  nearly  become  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  and 
though  humbled  by  Sparta  had  begun  to  recover  her 
strength,  and  probably  to  resume  her  ambitious  de- 
signs, was  still  an  object  of  greater  jealousy  to  the 
Macedonian  government  than  Athens.  We  have 
therefore  no  reason  to  distrust  the  statement,  though 
transmitted  to  us  by  writers  of  little  authority  *,  that 
Perdiccas  co-operated  with  Timotheus  in  his  attacks 
3n  the  Chalcidian  towns.  The  war  appears  to  have 
been  uninterruptedly  successful  on  the  Athenian  side, 
thou«^h  its  results  may  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
i>y  Isocrates,  who  says  that  Timotheus  subdued  all 
t;he  Chalcidians^ ;  and  another  account  which  makes 
'ke  like  assertion  with  regard  to  Olynthus  ^,  must 
jithcr  be  rejected  altogether,  or  understood  to  mean 

I  Polysn.  III.  10.  U.  (of  iv.  10.  2.)  and  Ulpian  on  Dein.  Olyntb.  ii.  §  14^ 
ft  taa«  been  supptMcd  (see  Yoemel  on  this  passage  of  Demosthenes)  that  this 
war  may  have  been  one  waged  several  years  earlier  by  Amjrntas,  and  that  Perdiccas 
inly  acted  as  his  lieutenant  But  fW)m  the  description  of  .Sschines  it  appears  that 
Perdlccafl,  even  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  was  scarcely  old  enough  to  have 
Mimmanded  an  army.  —  It  is  proper  to  remarlc  that  this  passage  of  Demosthenes 
who  only  says :  Macedonia  furnished  a  considerable  addition  to  our  forces  under 
rimotheus  against  Olynthus,)  is  the  only  ground  that  has  been  alleged  for  the 
uMertion,  that  it  was  Philip  who  aided  Timotheus,  and  enabled  him  to  talce  Po- 
idm  and  Torone.  Yet  on  this  assertion,  which  contradicts  all  the  testimonies  of 
he  ancients  on  this  sul^ect,  and  if  received  would  create  inexplicable  conftision  in 
be  history  of  this  period,  its  author  has  not  scrupled  to  found  a  charge  of  inyro- 
ittuie  a^nst  the  Athenians,  whom  be  represents  as  inflicting  a  grievous  injur>-  on 
*hllip  (of  which  we  shall  speak  shortly)  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  making 
onquests  fur  them.  Mr.  Clinton,  who  now  and  then  corrects  this  writer's  chro- 
K>lof;icnI  errors  In  less  important  points,  passes  over  this  matter  in  silence. 

•  ».  irriB.   §  119.     XoAir«8«rf  fcrorrot  iroTcroAf/i«T7<rf v. 

*  Ncpos.  Tim.  l  2       Olynihio*  et  Bjfzantios  beUo  tmbtgit. 
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nothing  more  than  that  Olynthus  was  worsted  in  the 
contest,  and  unable  to  protect  her  allies.  What 
is  most  certain  is,  that  Timotheus  conquered  Potidasa 
and  Torone.  Isocrates,  to  enhance  his  hero's  merit, 
reminds  his  readers  that  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  had  cost  Athens 
2400  talents,  whereas  Timotheus  had  supplied  the 
whole  expense  of  his  conquest  by  ways  and  means  of 
his  own  contrivance,  and  from  the  contributions 
levied  on  the  Thracian  towns.*  It  may  however 
easily  be  supposed  that  these  two  places  were  speci- 
fied as  being  the  most  important,  and  a  great  number 
of  others  which  were  less  in  condition  to  offer  an 
effectual  resistance,  must  have  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  reduction  of  Torone  and  Potidaea  is  assigned  by 
Diodorus^  to  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fourth 
Olympiad.  But  it  may  very  well  have  taken  place  in 
the  first  half  of  364.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
Olympic  year — the  Archonship  of  Timocrates — and 
probably  in  the  latter  half  of  364,  we  find  Timotheus 
recommencing  hostilities  against  Amphipolis.  On 
this  occasion  however  he  did  not  take  the  command  in 
person,  but  despatched  an  officer  named  Alcimachus, 
of  course  with  only  a  division  of  his  forces.  We  can 
hardly  account  for  this  movement  unless  on  the  sup 
position,  that  he  was  himself  still  fully  occupied  in 
Chalcidice,  and  that  he  had  received  intelligence 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  hope  that  a  small  body  of 
'  troops  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  Amphipolis.  The 
fragmentary  record  from  which  we  derive  all  our 
knowledge  of  this  expedition  ^,  only  enables  us  to  see 
that  it  totally  failed,  and  that  Alcimachus,  with  his 
whole  force,  was  reduced  to  surrender  to  the  Thracians, 
probably  those  of  the  adjacent  region,  whose  interpo- 

I  IT.   ArriJ.   u.  i.  ■  XV.  81. 

*  ScboL  .£schin.  p.  755.  BeUk.     iySoop,  ^mrc/i^U  {mh  rod  TifutcBipmn  {Ti^  I 

Biov  Bekkcr)  *AAxI/Aaxos  ox€tvx«>'  owtov  woftMinos   o^r^  {airhm)  9p9l(»9  W  iT 

TifioKpcC  rovs  *ABiiypciy  ipXQ^Tos*  |  ^ 
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dtion  appears  to  have  saved  Amphipolis  on  a  previous     chap. 
)ccasion/  J^ 

It  is  certain  however  that  this  defeat  did  not 
3revent  Timotheus  from  conducting  another  expe- 
iition  in  person  against  Amphipolis.  For  the  fact, 
md  for  some  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  we  have 
:he  evidence  of  Demosthenes^:  but  the  date  is  involved 
n  much  doubt ;  as  the  account  which  professes  to  fix 
t  with  the  greatest  exactness,  seems  to  assign  the 
?vent  to  a  period  more  than  three  years  later,  the  year 
n  which  Philip  mounted  the  throne.^  But  this  sup- 
)osition  is  beset  with  insurmountable  difficulties ;  and 
f  the  transactions  hitherto  related  have  been  cor- 
rectly arranged,  since  we  are  informed  by  Demosthenes 
hat  Timotheus,  when  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Iphi- 
irates,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Am- 
>hipolis  before  he  engaged  in  that  of  the  Chersonesus, 
t  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  made  his  last  attempt 
>n  Amphipolis  before  he  proceeded  again  to  the 
lellespont;  and  as  we  learn  that  he  came  to  the 
elief  of  Cyzicus  in  the  same  Olympic  year  (01.  civ.  1.) 
n  which  he  took  Torone  and  Potidaea^,  we  conclude 
hat  his  final  expedition  against  Amphipolis  cannot 
lave  taken  place  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  year 
J63.  We  know  that  it  was  not  more  successful  than 
;he  preceding  one,  but  are  as  little  informed  as  to  the 
precise  mode  and  causes  of  its  failure.  It  appears 
;hat  Olynthus,  notwithstanding  the  losses  she  had 
mffered,  made  preparations  for  defending  Amphipolis, 
ind  invited  Charidemus,  then  in  the  Chersonesus,  to  • 
jnter  her  service.     He  accepted  the  offer,  and  em- 

>  SchoL  ^sctafn.  n.  s.  (according  to  Bekker's  MSS.)  %filot»op  8rc  Up«tr6fAaxos 
\ar4rvx^%  'Aft^ttwoKtrmw  adroin  irapaJUvrmw  rois  d/Upou  Spa^ip, 

•  Aristocr.  §  176. 

"  SchoL  ^schin.  u.  •.  ftnwrop  Ttfi60ws  iwurrpartieas  iirHiBri  M  KaXofiUnfos 
\^X^rTOS. 

<  DIodor.  XT.  81.  TifiiOws  6  'A^nvaianf  trrpctrrryhf,  lx«»'  ^(nfaijup  irf(iiHiP  t€  ical 
lovrurV*  '^op^i^  ^  Koi  lloriiaiv  foXtopiHiaas  cIXc,  Kii{iin|iw  9k  woXiopKOv/iipots 
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CHAP,  barked  his  troops  at  Cardia ;  but  in  the  passage  fell 
.  ^^^^'  .  into  the  hands  of  Timotheus,  and,  to  avoid  worse 
consequences,  consented  to  serve  under  him.'  Yet  it 
seems  that  notwithstanding  his  co-operation  Timotheus 
was  surprised  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
enemy  in  greatly  superior  force,  and  was  fain  to  set 
fire  to  his  galleys  in  the  Strymon  and  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  by  land.*  His  loss  however  cannot  have 
amounted  to  that  of  his  whole  fleet,  as  he  appears  to 
have  returned  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring,  or  early 
in  the  summer  of  363,  and  to  have  been  engaged 
during  the  remainder  of  that  year  in  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful operations  against  Cotys  and  his  allies  ^,  which 
may  have  soothed  any  displeasure  that  might  be  felt 
at  Athens  on  account  of  the  check  he  had  received  at 
Amphipolis.*  To  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
revert  hereafter. 

*  Dem.  Aristocr.  §  175 — 179.  It  was  In  the  voyage,  ir\4ww  iK€t&9,  not  after  be 
had  actually  entered  the  Olynthlan  service,  that  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenian 
galleys. 

'  Polyaen.  lu.  10.  8.  We  know  of  no  other  period  to  which  the  story  can  be 
referred. 

*  Nepos.  Tlmoth.  i.  2. 

*  Almost  all  authors  who  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  chronology  of  this 
period  have  adopted  the  correction  KoAAifi^Sovs  for  KaXofiUtvos  in  the  Scholiast  of 
.^schlnes,  so  as  to  refer  the  repulse  of  Timotheus  at  Amphlpolis  to  the  latter  half 
of  360.  Weissenbom,  who  has  devoted  one  of  the  miscellaneous  essays  of  hb 
HeUen  (which  was  published  In  the  year  before  the  work  of  Rehdantx)  to  illustrate 
the  Scholla8t*s  enumeration  of  the  nine  disasters  which  befell  the  Athenian  arms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amphlpolis,  passes  over  the  repulse  of  Timotheus  in  a  very 
few  words,  as  presenting  no  difficulty,  and  fixes  its  date,  in  conformity  with  the 
received  emendation,  in  the  spring  of  359.  The  proposed  change  of  the  Greek 
text  is  certainly  very  slight  and  easy,  and  there  could  hardly  be  a  doubt  about  its 
propriety,  if  it  was  true,  as  Mr.  Clinton  states  (F.  H.  360  b.  c),  that  the  course  of 
etfenit  enumenUed  by  Demotthenet  in  the  Aristocratea^  and  the  infbrmatioD  ire 
possess  from  other  sources,  concurred  with  this  date.  But  it  is  because  these  (kcts 
appear  to  me  to  be  at  variance  with  the  date,  that  notwithstanding  the  speciousnefis 
of  the  emendation,  I  find  myself  unable  to  acquiesce  in  it,  or  at  least  in  the  date. 
Rehdantz  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  and  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
writer  who  has  perceived  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  common  supposltioo ; 
though  that  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  it  appears  to  me  likewise  inadmi»- 
iible.  1.  He  points  out  (p.  151. )  the  improbability  of  Timotheus  having  followed 
Callisthenes  in  the  command  at  A-mphipolis,  and  having  received  aid  from  Perdiccai 
after  Perdiccas  had  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Callisthenes ;  and  he  dtcs  a 
passage  of  Aristotle  (Rhet.  ii.  3.  13.)  which  proves  that  the  trial  of  CaUisthenei 
took  place  the  day  before  that  of  Ergophilus,  who  was  superseded  in  September* 
362  (Dem.  Aristocr.  §  122.  Polyel.  §  15.)*  and  therefore  warrants  the  concluikA 
that  these  two  generals  were  appointed  at  no  great  interval  of  time  from  one 
another.     And  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  language  of  iEschines  QDe  F.  I* 
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The  policy  by  which  Perdiccas  had  been  induced  to     chap. 
econd  Timotheus  in  his  attacks  on  the  Chalcidian  .   ^^^, 

32,  33. )  about  Calllstbenes,  though  at  flret  sight  it  may  seem  to  imply  that  he 
ras  in  command  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  reign  of  Perdiccas.  2.  Again,  when 
timotheus  was  appointed  to  supersede  Iphicrates,  his  commission  extended  not 
nly  to  Amphipolis  but  to  the  Chersone&us,  and  it  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  in 
rtaich  quarter  he  would  begin  his  operations.  But  we  know  the  names  of  the 
lenerals  who  succeeded  one  another  in  command  in  the  Hellespont,  from  the  l)egin- 
ling  of  362  until  the  death  of  Cotys :  £rgophilus,  Autoclcs,  Mcnon,  Timomacbus, 
>phisodotus.  There  is  no  room  in  this  series  for  Iphicrates  or  Timotheus.  As 
o  both  these  points  Weissenbom  and  Rehdantx  concur  independently  of  each 
»ther.  3.  The  date  assigned  to  the  repulse  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  leaves  no 
sufficient  space  for  the  transactions  related  in  the  Aristocratea,  in  which  Charidemus 
vas  engaged  ftx>m  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  Athenian  service  under  Timotheus 
intil  the  death  of  Cotys,  which  happened  while  Cephisodotus  was  still  in  command* 
iccording  to  the  calculation  of  Rebdantz  before  the  end  of  360.  The  narrative  of 
Demosthenes  implies  that  during  this  interval,  the  ill-feeling  which  had  before 
existed  between  Cotys  and  the  Athenians  broke  out  in  open  war  (Aristocr.  §  180. 
Xpimv  ZiMXMrros  iccU  rov  iroXifwv  irpbt  Kirvy  6rros  ffSi}).  But  this  war  (as  Weis- 
enbom  observes,  p.  191.)  had  certainly  begun  long  before  360.  Indrpendentiy  of 
ihis,  the  adventures  of  Charidemus  in  Asia  and  Europe,  described  by  Demosthenes 
[Aristocr.  §  181 — 194.)  cannot  without  violence  be  compressed  within  the  com* 
jiusofayear.  4.  Finally,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Aristocr.  §  153 — 155.  that 
V>r  a  considerable  period  previous  to  360,  Iphicrates  had  quitted  the  service  of 
itbena,  and  had  been  residing  in  the  dominions  of  Cotys.  It  was  in  that  year 
iiat  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  father-in-law,  by  refusing  to  assist  him  in 
Cueing  the  towns,  still  remaining  to  the  Athenians,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  Hrnt 
o  Antissa  and  afterwards  to  Drys.  But  up  to  that  time  he  had  been  defending 
^oCys,  even  against  the  Athenian  commanders  (^t^A/aiio-cv  iirip  tup  K6tvos  wpay- 
tdrttw  ivdtrria  rols  vfitrtpots  ffrpanryo7s  Kov/uaxclv).  This  must  have  been  after 
le  had  been  superseded  by  Timotheus.  Rehdantz  adds  an  argiunent  which  would 
lave  great  weight  if  its  chronological  basis  was  well  established.  He  says :  Ca//f- 
neeUs  anno  Philippus  regno  poiitut  vicit  apud  Melhonem  Argentm,  quern  ut  regem 
nstituereni  Athenienset  Mantiam  cum  hopiitis  ei  cla$se  miserant  (Diod.  xvi.  2.  3.) 
Qui  locus  Timotheo  f  Etiam  Athtnientet  nemo  exietimabit,  nisi  qui  co^jecturam 
udh  adminicuU)  fuicitom  sustinere  velit,  simid  apud  Methonem^  in  Thraciay  apud 
dmpkipoUm  exercitus  aluisse.  But  if,  according  to  Mr.  Clinton's  calculation, 
Pliiiip  ascended  the  throne  in  the  seventh  month  of  Callimedes,  the  repulse  of 
rimottaeus  might  have  preceded  his  accession.  Bohnecke's  arrangement  of  these 
events  (in  his  Chronological  Tables,  p.  726.)  is  singularly  improbable.  He  supposes 
Lhat  Philip  mounted  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  Callimedes  and 
immediately  restored  Amphipolis  to  Independence.  After  this  Iphicrates  was 
luperseded  ;  and  when  the  Amphipolitans  had  recovered  their  hostages  through  the 
:reachery  of  Charidemus,  the  Olynthians  took  possession  of  the  city.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  repulse  of  Timotheus  about  the  end  of  360,  or  the  beginning  of  359 :  and 
Id  the  latter  half  of  359  Philip  defeated  Mantias  and  Argsus — who  it  seems  had 
remained  quiet  so  long  as  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  were  in  command  of  the 
Athenian  fiorces.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  Bohnecke  should  have  lighted  on  such 
m  unlucky  combboation,  as  in  the  body  of  his  work  (p.  144.  foil. )  he  had  related 
ht  same  events  in  an  entirely  different,  and  certainly  a  much  more  natural  order: 
^ftKbig  the  expedition  of  Mantias  at  the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign,  OL  1^5.  1.,  and 
he  repulse  of  Timotheus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  Olympic  year.  But  perhai>8 
le  had  perceived  that  on  this  supposition  there  would  not  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
(ubsequent  adventures  of  Charidemus  before  the  death  of  Cotys.  It  is  however 
urdly  credible  that  after  the  defeat  of  Mantias,  and  Philip's  pacific  overtures, 
ht  Athenians  should  have  despatched  another  expedition  f(»r  the  recovery  of  Am- 
itaipoUs.  Rehdantx  hesitatingly  suggests  that  KoXa/ilcpyor,  or  according  to  Bekker's 
reading  KoAA/uwyof,  may  be  a  corruption  of  M6hwn>s  (caused  perhaps  by  some 
noftisioii  with  the  name  KaXXlff$4yris).     He  observes  that  Xiarrof,  which  also 
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CHAP,  towns,  would  not  incline  him  to  view  with  like  favour 
.  ^^^^  .  the  designs  of  Athens  upon  Amphipolis.  But  while 
Timotheus  remained  in  command  he  could  not  readily 
exchange  the  position  of  an  active  ally  for  that  of  an 
open  enemy,  and  perhaps  during  the  last  mentioned 
attempt  had  looked  passively  on.  But  when,  either  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  or  in  362,  a  fresh  ex- 
pedition was  sent  under  the  command  of  Callisthenea, 
he  quitted  his  neutral  attitude,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Amphipolitans  so  earnestly  as  to  become 
the  leading  party  in  the  contest  >vith  Athens. 
jEschines,  who  is  here  our  only  authority,  represents 
him  as  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Athenian  arms ;  but 
the  orator  himself  throws  some  doubt  on  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  by  the  fact  which  he  subjoins ;  that 
Callisthenes  was  induced  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  on  such  disadvantageous  terms,  that  on  his 
return  to  Athens  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  put  to 
death ;  and  his  convention  with  Perdiccas  was  com- 
monly supposed — if  we  may  not  rather  say,  from  the 
manner  in  which  jEschines  takes  credit  for  his  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  embarrassing  fact,  was  universally 
known  —  to  have  been  the  real,  if  not  the  ostensible 
ground  of  the  sentence/  It  is  certainly  possible  that 
in  the  course  of  this  struggle  the  Amphipolitans 
found  themselves  constrained  to  admit  a  Macedonian 
garrison  into  the  city.^     They  would  probably  have 

igrees  in  its  termination  with  the  present  reading,  is  oat  of  the  question,  became 
the  eighth  unsuccessful  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  of  Thnocrates,  who  suc- 
ceeded Chion.  But  the  archonship  of  Melon  is  likewise  inconsistent  both  with 
the  historical  fiurts,  and  with  his  own  chronology.  For  a  little  befoK  (pi  148.)  he 
had  observed,  Timotheus  heOandi  advrrnu  AmphipoUn  fine  facto  arma  Cotyi  mftnbat 
a.  eireiter  363 — that  is  in  the  year  divided  between  the  archons  Timocrates  and 
Chariclidtfs.  I  have  myself  no  coi^ecture  to  offer.  That  of  KoAAi/ii^Sovf  appctfs 
to  me  the  most  probable.  But  if  it  were  confirmed  by  a  MS.  of  the  Scholiast,  it 
would  not  shake  my  conviction  that  the  repulse  of  Timotheus  did  not  happen  later 
than  the  first  half  of  363. 

1  De  F.  L.  §  33.     \4ywr  Jri  Kparovtnts  ry  voX^fty  IlcpSiacacay  KaXXur$iifm 
ifyovfUvm  'A^ndttr  Arox^  ^P^^  ainhv  iwotifaaaOk «al  tV  ^tafioJdff 

irphf  HtpiUKay  iu^x^  &AAd  &*  Mpas  afuxfnlas, 
*  Weissenbom  {HeUen,  p.  192.)  supposes  this  to  have  taken  place  white  Tlmo- 
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referred  even  this  sacrifice  of  their  independence  to     chap. 

renewal  of  their  connexion  with  Athens :  though,  .  ^^^ , 
it  for  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  they 
ould  undoubtedly  rather  have  sought  security  in  a 
ee  alliance  with  Olynthus.  It  is  however  apparently 
>  this  period  that  we  must  trace  the  origin  of  that 
ifluence  —  whatever  may  have  been  its  precise  na- 
ire  and  extent — which  we  have  seen  the  Macedonian 
^vemment  exercising  in  Amphipolis,  at  the  time  of 
hilip's  accession  to  the  throne. 

Such  then,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  it  from 
le  scattered  and  very  imperfect  accounts  remaining 
'  these  events,  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of 
fairs  in  this  quarter,  when  Philip,  having  relieved 
imself  from  the  embarrassments  which  crowded  on 
im  in  the  outset,  was  no  longer  diverted  by  any 
ore  pressing  cares  from  the  execution  of  the  designs 
hich  he  had  formed  against  Amphipolis.  There 
ere  however  three  parties  to  be  considered,  from 
horn,  though  their  interests  were  widely  different, 
3  might  apprehend  opposition:  Athens,  Olynthus, 
id  the  people  of  Amphipolis  itself  A  coalition  be- 
veen  Athens  and  Olynthus  for  the  defence  of  Am- 
lipolis  might  not  only  defeat  his  project,  but  raise 
1  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all  his  ambitious  views : 
id  even  either  singly  might  be  able  to  supply  Am- 
bipolis  with  the  means  of  effectual  resistance.  A 
ifficulty  of  another  kind  arose  from  the  footing  on 
hich  he  had  hitherto  stood  with  the  Amphipolitans. 
.t  the  time  when  he  declared  them  independent,  he 
lUSt  have  been  regarded  as  their  protector  and  ally ; 
ad  that  act,  even  if  it  did  not  excite  their  gratitude, 
innot  have  abated  their  goodwill  toward  him.  But 
le  mere  ascendancy  of  his  party  in  the  city,  founded 
1  such  feelings,  was  probably  not  enough  to  satisfy 

■OS  commanded  in  Chalcidice,  before  the  expedition  of  Alcimacbut.  This,  how- 
rr,  seems  to  me  hardly  consistent  with  the  relations  between  Ximotheus  and 
rdiccas. 

VOL.  V.  S 
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CHAP,     his  aims:  he  wished  to  rule  there  as  master,  and 
-  therefore  to  establish  his  authority  on  the  right  of 

conquest.  It  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  he 
should  break  with  the  Ampliipolitans.  Whether  he 
used  any  artifices  to  accomplish  this  end,  or  the  col- 
lision of  parties  spared  him  the  need  of  such  a  dis- 
ingenuous proceeding,  and  furnished  him  with  a 
welcome  pretext  for  hostilities,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  determine.  Diodorus  merely  relates  that  the  Am- 
phipolitans  were  alienated  from  liim,  and  aiforded 
him  many  handles  for  war.*  This  statement  is 
equally  consistent  with  either  supposition ;  but  that 
their  conduct,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  really  pro- 
voked him  to  attack  them,  wlien  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  left  unmolested,  is  an  absurdity  too  childish 
for  any  but  a  fanatical  partisan,  such  as  Philip  would 
have  desired  for  a  dupe,  but  would  have  deprecated 
as  a  historian  of  his  actions. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attempts  for  the  recovery 
of  Amphipolis  which  have  been  just  related,  the  Athe- 
nian interest  there  must  have  sunk  lower  than  ever ; 
and  even  when  the  amicable  relations  which  sul>- 
sisted  between  the  city  and  Macedonia  in  the  reign 
of  Perdiccas  had  ceased,  and  made  way  for  unfriendly 
dispositions,  if  not  for  open  hostility,  still  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  party  which  then  became  predominant 
was  connected  with  Athens.  The  Athenians,  as  we 
shall  see,  considered  themselves  as  entirely  excludeil 
from  the  place,  and  had  but  little  inunediate  prospect 
of  recovering  it  by  their  own  arms.  It  is  therefore 
most  probable  that  it  was  a  party  attached  to  Olyn- 

*  STL  8.  voXA^  iupopfiiu  S^vrwy  tlswSKtfutr.  For  readers  even  but  modentrly 
funiliar  with  the  language,  it  is  hardly  necefisary  to  point  out  that  the  word  eauMM, 
in  the  translation  in  Weweling*s  edition,  does  not  adequately  express  the  meaning 
of  i^^wpfids.  The  passage  therefore  does  not  warrant  the  statement,  that  the  partg 
adverse  to  the  Macedonian  interett,  holding  the  principal  power  m  the  cit^t  proceeded 
to  violences  which  are  no  otherwise  described  by  t/te  historian  than  as  very  offensive, 
and  giving  large  and  repealed  ftrovocation  for  the  direction  of  the  Macedonian  mrmi 
against  them.  Tet  Wesseling  has  a  note  on  the  passage,  which  might  have 
enlightened  the  writer's  ignorance,  if  he  was  misled  by  the  Latin  translatioD. 
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thus  that  now  prevailed,  and  had  drawn  the  city  into     chap. 
the  quarrel  with  Philip.     As  soon  as  he  had  declared  .   ^^^^'  . 
his  purpose  of  reducing  it  by  force,  the  Olynthians  ^  c-  358. 
were  the  first  to  take  measures  for  repelling  his  at-  maka  wv 
tempt;  and  as  their  own   strength  was  hardly  suf-  !JijJ^**"' 
ficient  for  the  contest,  they  sent  envoys  to  invite  the 
Athenians  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them  for  the 
defence  of  what  appeared  to  be  their  common  in- 
terests. ^     They  were  probably  surprised  to  find  their 
overtures  abruptly  rejected.    An  intrigue  which  they  secret 
could  not  have  suspected,  and  which  was  carefully  JJJSJ^"** 
concealed,  had  been  carried  on  for  some  timfi  between  ^thciw. 
Athens  and  Philip,  and  stifled  the  uneasiness  which 
the  Athenians  would  otherwise  have  felt  atlhe  dan- 
ger of  Amphipolis.     Philip  found  means  to  persuade 
them  that  he  did  not  intend  to  keep  the  place,  but, 
as  soon  as  he  had  taken  it,  to  restore  it  to  them. 
This  was  the  secret  of  a  negotiation  concerning  which 
our  information  would  have  been  still  more  deficient 
than  it  is,  if  it  had  not  become  very  celebrated  through 
the  caution  with  which  it  was  wrapt  in  mystery.   We 
do  not  know  when,  or  by  which  of  the  parties,  it 
was  opened.    It  may  have  been  merely  a~  continuation 
of  that  in  which  peace  had  been  last  concluded  be- 
tween them,  when  Philip  had  made  professions  with 
regard  to  Amphipolis,  which  called  for  some  expla- 
nation, as  soon  as  he  began  to  threaten  it  with  his 
arms.     Demosthenes  alludes  to  this  famous  secret^, 
but  only  discloses  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to 
convict  Philip  of  fraud :  another  very  important  part 
of  the  transaction  which  he  suppresses  —  conscious 
perhaps  that  it  was  not  honourable  to  the  Athenians 
—  has  fortunately  been  preserved  in  a  fragment  of 
rheopompus.^     From  him  we   learn  that  Antiphon 

'  Demoitbenes  Olyntb.  ii.  §  6. 
•  T^  6pvKa{fiiw6v  irort  iar6dff\rov,     u.  s. 

'  Preserved,  fhmi  the  thirty-ttnt  book  of  bU  bistory,  by  Suidai  ri  iori  rh  h^  r 
TouL  lu.  p.  467. 
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CHAP,  and  Charidemus  *  were  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
.  ^^"'  .  avowedly  with  the  general  purpose  of  drawing  the 
bonds  of  amity  closer  between  him  and  the  republic* 
But  they  had  secret  instructions,  and  apparently 
large  powers,  to  treat  with  him  for  AmphipoUs. 
Without  such  authority  they  probably  would  not 
have  ventured  to  make  such  an  offer  as  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  made  to  him :  or  even  to  have  accepted 
the  proposal,  if  it  proceeded  from  him.  They  are 
said  to  have  promised  that,  if  he  would  make  the 
Athenians  masters  of  Amphipolis,  they  would  put 
him  in  possession  of  Pydna. 

Pydna,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  had  revolted 
from  Archelaus,  and,  when  he  had  reduced  it  to  sub- 
mission with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  had  been 
transferred  by  him  to  a  site  a  little  farther  removed 
from  the  sea.  It  seems  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Macedonian 
government  in  the  reign  of  Amynta?,  to  shake  off  his 
authority  ^  and  the  same  was  most  likely  the  case  with 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Methone.  Both  were  after- 
wards brought  over  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and 
Pydna  was  perhaps  at  the  same  time  restored  to  its 
ancient  maritime  position.  This  acquisition,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Conon^,  was  un- 

*  Of  course  a  different  person  fhim  the  adventurer 'of  Oreus.  I  must  own  my- 
self surprised  by  Wachsmutb*s  observation  (l  2.  p.  341.  n.  36.)  that  kg  dots  not 
see  guffident  ground  for  dUtinpuiahing  the  Enbcean  Charidemus  from  an  Athe$da* 
demagogue  of  the  same  name.  Other  occasions  will  occur  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  confound  them. 

■*  irpdi^ovrat  Ktd  Ttp\  <l>i\las. 

'  This  supposition  certainly  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  singular  fret 
mentioned  by  Aristides  (Sv/i/x.  A.  i.  p.  715.  Dindort)  that  the  Pydncans  had  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Amyntas,  in  which  a  perfidious  massacre  was  perpetrated 
when  they  surrendered  to  Philip.  The  difficulty  would  be  less.  If  we  suppose 
them  to  have  revolted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rei^  of  Amyntas,  and  to  have  been 
afterwards  admitted  into  the  Athenian  confederacy  by  Timotheus.  This  Is  at  least 
an  easier  solution  than  the  one  proposed  by  M.  Cousinery,  Voyage  dans  ia  Maee- 
doine,  ii.  p.  37.,  who  states,  that  Fydna  was  conquered  by  Amyntas,  but  permitted 
to  retain  its  independence,  on  account  of  its  alliance  with  Athens ;  and  that  It  was 
in  gratitude  for  this  fiivour,  as  Aristides  informs  us  (where  7),  that  they  honoured 
him  as  a  god. 

*  On  the  supposed  authority  of  Dinarchus  c  Dcmosth.  p.  91.    But  when  we 
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doubtedly  made  by  Timotheus,  probably  about  378.  chap. 
The  Pydnseans  could  not  have  been  surrendered  to  .  ^"'  > 
their  ancient  masters  by  the  Athenians  Avithout  a  gross 
breach  of  faith ;,  and  the  discovery  of  such  a  design 
would  probably  have  defeated  it,  as  it  would  imme- 
diately have  dissolved  their  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  to\vn  was 
occupied  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  For  Philip  a  sea- 
port so  near  the  confines  of  Thessaly  was  a  point  of 
great  moment ;  but  his  main  object  was  undoubtedly 
not  to  acquire  it'  by  such  means,  but  to  cajole  the 
Athenians,  until  he  should  have  effected  the  more 
important  conquest  of  Amphipolis.  The  ambassadors 
on  their  return  were  permitted  to  make  their  report 
secretly  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  The  people 
appear  to  have  been  for  some  time  satisfied  with  a 
general  assurance,  which  was  probably  itself  made  as 
little  public  as  possible,  that  Amphipolis  was  to  be 
ceded  to  them.  There  was  hardly  any  price  at  which 
they  would  not  have  been  willing  to  purchase  it ;  and 

compare  tbe  account  there  given  of  Conon*8  exploltit  with  the  enumeration  of  those 
of  Timotheus  in  laocrates  (ir.  oktiS.  §  115.)*  it  seems  difficult  to  repress  a  sus- 
picion, though  I  have  not  seen  it  expressed  before,  that  the  genitive  \a€6ifros  has 
been  substituted  for  the  dative  \aJ66yri,  which  would  refer  the  conquests  there  at- 
tributed to  Conon,  to  Timotheus.  It  is  true  that  Diodorus  (xiv.  84.)  likewise 
mentions  a  number  of  cities  which  were  in  some  sense  acquired  for  Athens  by 
Conon  :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  his  list  does  not  contain  one  of  the  names  men- 
tioned by  Dinarchus,  nor  does  he  give  any  hint  that  in  the  course  of  this  expe- 
dition Conon  —  who  was  still  in  company  with  Phamabaxus  —  visited  the  coast  of 
Macedonia  or  Thrace.  Indeed  his  description  almost  excludes  the  supposition  of 
that  fact.  Then,  if  we  look  again  at  the  passage  of  Dinarchus,  it  seems  strange, 
to  say  the  least,  that,  when  the  orator's  purpose  was  to  represent  the  services  of 
Timotheus,  he  should  mention  only  one  —  the  voyage  round  Peloponnesus  which 
ended  in  the  conquest  of  Corcyra  —  should  then  proceed  to  enumerate  the  con- 
quests made  by  Conon,  and  yet,  as  if  the  exploits  just  described  had  been  those  of 
his  son,  should  speak  of  the  tbtpyttrieu  of  Timotheus.  But  moreover  the  number 
of  cities  taken  —  according  to  the  present  text  of  Dinarchus  —  by  Conon  (Samoa, 
Methone,  Fydna,  Fotidsea,  and  twenty  others)  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  number 
mcntioDed  by  Isocrates,  of  the  cities  conquered  by  Timotheus  {rtrrdpwy  kcA  ^oai 
voKtm^  Kvpious  ^fias  hroivitrty).  This  coincidence  appears  to  me  so  decisive,  that  I 
think  a  future  editor  of  Dinarchus  would  be  justified,  even  if  no  manuscript  au- 
thority should  be  found,  in  introducing  the  reading  KaSdvri  in  the  text  Tet 
Boeckh  (lu.  c  17.)  supplies  the  account  of  Dinarchus  from  Diodorus  without  any 
misgiving.  [I  now  learn  from  Rehdantx  (p.  135.,  n.  46.,  and  p.  202.,  n.  9.),  that 
the  reading  Aa^orri  has  been  found  in  tome  MSS.  and  received  into  the  text  in 
tume  late  editions  of  Dinarchus]. 

0  3 
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CHAP,  therefore  about  the  terms  they  were  curious,  but  not 
.  ^^"' .  uneasy.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Ol3Tithian  envoys  were 
dismissed,  and  the  Olynthians  found  that,  if  they 
wished  to  defend  Amphipolis,  they  must  prepare  to 
sustain  a  conflict  with  Macedonia  alone.  Philip  how- 
ever thought  it  advisable  to  conciliate  them,  and  to 
purchase  their  acquiescence,  rather  than  hazard  a  trial 
of  strength.  The  town  of  Anthemus  —  the  situation 
of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  well  ascertained "  — 
had  always  been  claimed  by  his  predecessors,  though 
sometimes  subject  to  Olynthus.  It  was  probably  at 
this  time  in  his  hands :  for  in  the  successful  war  in 
which  Perdiccas  had  co-operated  with  Timotheus 
against  Olynthus,  it  would  certainly  not  have  been 
allowed  to  remain — if  it  had  previously  been — in  the 
enemy's  power.  He  now  gave  it  up  to  the  Olynthians, 
who  were  so  much  gratified  by  this  unexpected  con- 
cession, that  it  would  have  been  vain  to  attempt  to 
instigate  them  against  him,  especially  in  an  enterprise 
of  so  much  risk  and  difficulty  as  the  defence  of  Am- 

1  This  remark  is  thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of  directinff  attention  to  the  qufv 
tion :  whether  the  Anthemus  which  was  ceded  by  Philip  to  the  Olynthians,  and 
which  had  been  an  object  of  contention  between  them  and  his  pretlecessior^  can 
have  been  the  inland  town,  the  site  of  which  —  on  the  bonlers  of  Mygdonia  near 
the  flowery  margin  of  the  lake  Langaza  —  is  described  by  Cousinery  (i.  p.  112.) 
and  Leake  {Northern  Grrece,  iii.  p.  450.),  and  which  gave  its  name  to  a  division 
of  the  Macedonian  cavalr)-,  the  tXi}  'Ai^c^u(r(a.  What  can  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  Olynthus  to  a  district  so  remote  ?  Are  we  to  seek  it  in  the 
grant  of  land  near  lake  Bolbe  —  which  is  in  the  same  vale  with  Langaza  —  made 
by  Perdiccus  II.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  who  abandoned  their 
habitations,  and  settled  in  Olynthus  (Thuc.  i.  58.)  ?  This  gnmt  indeed  was  only 
to  hold  for  a  time  —  as  long  as  the  war  with  Athens  should  last  But  length  of 
lK>ssessi()n  may  have  seemed  to  create  a  right  which  Olynthus  may  have  asserted. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Leland  (Philip,  i.  p.  106.),  probably  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  geography,  but  with  a  correct  tact,  describes  Anthemus  as  a  city  which  ^epa^ 
rated  Oii/nthiu  from  the  ata.  A  maritime  position  appears  also  to  be  required  for 
the  Anthemus  which  Amyntas  offered  to  Hippias,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Thes- 
salians  offered  him  lolcus.  (Horod.  v.  94.)  Mueller,  in  his  map  of  Macedonia, 
places  Anthemus  on  the  coast  south  of  Therma :  but  he  does  not  notice  any  other. 
If  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Strepsa  mentioned  by  iEschines  (DeF.  Lbp.  31.) 
was  a  maritime  town,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  Anthemiu  was  ho  too.  [In 
Kieppert's  map  Anthemus  is  laid  down  conformably  to  Mueller's  sketch,  but  in  an 
inland  position,  answering  to  Galatiata  in  Col.  Leake's  map,  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  Anthemus,  which  falls  into  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Thb  no  doubt  is  more  con- 
sistent  with  the  description  of  Thucydides  (ii.  99.  100.),  and  with  the  other  no- 
tices of  the  place.] 
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phiix)lis.  He  therefore  proceeded  \vithout  intemip-  chap. 
tion  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  Diodorus  would  lead  .  ^^^^' , 
us  to  suppose  that  he  achieved  the  conquest  speedily :  ^">p  i«y» 
that  he  made  a  breach  with  his  engines,  and  so,  after  A^upoUi. 
a  great  slaughter  among  the  troops  which  manned  the 
walls,  took  it  by  istornL  But  this  seems  to  be  a  too 
summary,  if  not  an  erroneous  account  of  his  opera- 
tions. From  better  authority  we  know,  that  when 
the  danger  was  felt  to  be  pressing  at  Amphipolis,  and 
no  hope  remained  of  succour  from  Olynthus,  an  em- 
bassy headed  by  Hierax  and  Stratocles  —  who  appear 
to  have  been  chiefs  of  the  party  devoted  to  the 
Athenian  interest — was  sent  to  Athens,  with  an  offer 
to  surrender  the  city  to  the  Athenians-*  It  was  per- 
haps to  counteract  this  application,  that  Philip  thought 
it  expedient  to  renew  the  promise  which  he  had  made 
to  the  Athenian  envoys,  in  explicit  terms,  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  people.^  Yet  it  appears  that  the 
proposals  of  the  Amphipolitans  might  not  have  been 
rejected,  if  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  had  not 
been  drawn  away,  by  events  which  we  shall  shortly 
have  to  relate,  toward  a  different  quarter.  As  it  was.  Fail  of 
they  cast  themselves  upon  Philip's  word,  and  allowed  ' 
him  to  make  himself  master  of  Amphipolis  without 
opposition.  Whether  after  all  he  took  it,  as  Diodorus 
states,  by  assault,  or,  as  Demosthenes  intimates',  by 
means  of  a  correspondence  which  he  kept  up  with  his 
partisans  within,  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, and  of  small  importance.  No  less  difficult  is  it 
to  ascertain  the  real  foundation  of  the  accounts  which 
we  find  of  his  treatment  of  the  conquered.  That  of 
Diodorus  is  in  itself  highly  probable :  that  he  banished 
the  citizens  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
opi)osition  to  his  interests,  but  dealt  mildly  with  the 

*   I>crn6!ttb.  Olynth.  u  p.  1 1 . 
»  l>«?ni<)Bth.  c.  Arbtocr.  p.  669.  ».  AAok  §  28. 
^  (.)lyiitli.  J.  p.  if.  'A/A^roAiTMV  robs  wapaSorras  ain^  riiy  wd\iy, 
8  4 
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CHAP.     rest.     It  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  discovered 
.   ^^^^  .    among  the  ruins  of  Amphipolis,  which  records  a  de- 


cree of  perpetual  banishment,  and  confiscation  of 
property,  against  Stratocles  —  probably  the  ambas- 
sador above  mentioned  —  and  one  Philo,  and  their 
children,  and  threatens  all  wlio  should  attempt  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  decree,  or  by  any  means  to 
receive  them  again  into  the  city,  with  the  like- penalty.' 
Demosthenes  on  the  other  hand  alludes  to  the  event 
in  a  manner  which  implies,  that  instead  of  rewarding 
those  who  had  betrayed  their  fellow  citizens,  he  treated 
them  with  great  rigour^:  that  he  put  them  to  death 
is  perhaps  only  a  conjectural  explanation  of  the  ora- 
tor's meaning.^  The  fact  may  have  been,  that  he  did 
not  screen  them  from  the  vengeance  of  their  political 
adversaries. 

The  conquest  of  Amphipolis  did  not  immediately 
make  a  breach  between  him  and  the  Athenians.  II 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  he  would  perform  his 
promise  ;  but  according  to  the  secret  compact  he  was 
not  bound  to  do  so  before  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  Pydna.  Whether  any  steps  were  taken  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Athenian  government  we  do  not  know, 
^quertof  Philip  probably  did  not  allow  time  for  them.  He 
appears  to  have  marched  against  Pydna  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Amphipolis,  and  either  through  terror 
or  treachery*  was  admitted  into  the  town.  If  the 
Pydnaeans  had  been  informed  of  the  agreement  by 
which  their  independence  was  to  be  sacrificed,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  that  they  should  have  thro^vn  open 
their  gates.     That  he  exercised  any  unnecessary  se* 

*  Leake,  ni.  p.  187.  and  Cotuinery.  i.  p.  129.  OoL  Leake*8  reading  iiofUra 
rh  ^^^uri»a  iM^iy^^ci  ^  icaraS^CTcu  to&tovs  is  adopted  by  Boeckh,  C  L  ii.  p.  63. 
n.  2008.,  with  the  necessary  corrections,  &ra\f^^((];  and  Koraidx'n'at.  Cousinery 
reads  iMw^ni^lfffip  fraradcxtTTCU  toDto,  and  translates :  si  qmdifun  Umtait  tTy  com* 
trevenir ;  where  the  verb  KarcJ^dxyiTcu  becomes  unmeaning,  and  dycnf'ii^to'cir  is  both 
in  a  wrung  tense  and  misconstrued. 

*  u.  s.  '  Given  by  the  Greek  Scholiast 

*  Dcmosth.  Lcpt  p.  476.  ol  7rpo96ifr9s  tV  Tlvdvay  koX  riKXa  X"^  '''f  ^tXlvfff*. 
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verity  toward  them,  is  certainly  not  to  be  believed  on  chap. 
the  authority  of  a  rhetorician  who  lived  many  cen-  .  ^^"' . 
tunes  later* ;  but  it  would  not  be  incredible,  that  at 
the  moment  of  occupation  some  blood  was  shed  in  a 
military  or  political  tumult,  which  may  have  given 
Demosthenes  occasion  for  an  allusion  to  Philip's  con- 
duct, exactly  like  that  which  he  makes  on  the  subject 
of  Amphipolis.^  He  of  course  considered  himself  as 
no  longer  bound  by  his  promise ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  given  in  such  terms,  that,  though  it  furnished 
the  Athenian  orators  with  a  topic  of  invective  against 
his  duplicity,  it  could  not  be  regarded  even  at  Athens 
as  ground  for  a  demand.^  The  resentment  excited 
there  by  the  disappointment  was  probably  the  greater 
on  this  account ;  the  people,  so  far  as  it  understood 
the  transaction,  felt  itself  to  have  been  not  only  in- 
jured, but  overreached.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that 
we  do  not  hear  that  it  vented  its  anger  upon  any  of 
the  persons  who  had  conducted  the  negotiation  on  its 
behalf.  But  Philip  was  henceforth  viewed  as  an  open 
enemy,  and  this  was  the  beginning — though  without 
any  formal  declaration — of  a  state  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  which  was  called,  from  its  ori- 
gin, the  Amphipolitan  War. 

Philip  was  aware  that  he  could  not  hope  any  longer 
to  pacify  the  Athenians  by  words ;  and  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  their 
enmity.  He  seems  to  have  been  still  afraid  lest  a 
league  should  be  fonned  against  him  between  Athens 
and  Olynthus,  and  resolved  to  avert  the  danger  by 
bestowing  another  boon  on  the  Olynthians,  which 
should  at  the  same  time  strongly  attach  them  to  him, 
and  separate  them  more  widely  than  ever  from  Athens. 

>  Aiittidet,  a.  i.  *  Olynth.  i.  p.  1 1. 

'  Hence  .fischines  wis  not  able  to  take  any  notice  of  it  before  Philip  in  his 
aiKuraent,  reported  by  himself  (De  F.  JU  §  36.)  in  defence  of  the  Athenian  title  to 
AmphlpoUs. 
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CHAP.  He  knew  that  they  longed  to  recover  Potidsea,  and 
.  ^'''''  .  encouraged  them  to  attack  it  by  a  promise  of  assist- 
ance. It  was  held  by  an  Athenian  garrison,  but  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  united  forces  of  the  allies.  It 
seems  as  if  he  still  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had 
not  acted  with  any  hostile  intentions  toward  Athens, 
B.  c.  367.  and  was  desirous  of  preserving  peace.  He  forced  in- 
p^tidLftT  ^^^^  *^^  Athenian  settlers  to  withdraw,  and  put  the 
oiynihus.  Olyntliiaus  in  possession  of  their  lands  and  houses: 
but  he  treated  the  garrison  in  the  most  gracious  man- 
ner, and  sent  it  back  to  Athens.  The  loss  of  Potidaea 
was  the  more  keenly  felt  there,  as  it  must  have  de- 
prived a  great  number  of  citizens  of  their  whole  pro- 
perty. An  expedition  was  decreed  for  the  relief  of 
the  place  ;  but,  if  it  was  sent  out,  it  arrived  too  late.' 
Its  fall  was  attributed,  like  that  of  Amphipolis  and 
Pydna,  to  treachery.  But  as  this  was  a  supposition 
which  soothed  the  people  under  such  misfortunes,  and 
served  as  a  plea  to  shelter  its  servants,  when  they  failed 
in  any  undertaking,  from  its  displeasure,  it  must  be 
received  with  caution. 

What  interval  may  have  elapsed  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Pydna  and  that  of  Potidaea,  i»  a  question  on 
.which  chronologers  are  at  variance.  It  would  jMir- 
haps  imply  an  extraordinary  rapidity  in  Philip's  ope- 
rations to  supj)ose  that  both  these  places  were  taken 
in  the  same  year  with  Amphipolis,  as  the  narrative 
of  Diodorus  represents.^     On  the  other  hand,  there 

■  Demosth.  1.  Ol3mtb.  §  9.  I.  PhiUpp.  §  40.  The  first  of  these  pusages  b 
cited  by  Sainte- Croix,  Examen^  &c.  p.  589.  to  prove  that  the  siege  of  Potidai 
lasted  long,  and  that  the  inhabitants  made  an  olMtinate  defence.  It  is  surprising 
that  an  assertion  resting  on  so  infirm  an  argument  should  have  been  adopted  bgr 
Schlosser  (i.  3.  p.  52.)  But  in  this  part  of  his  narrative  Schlosser  himself  has 
committed  some  oversights  very  unusual  with  him.  We  are,  for  instance,  nowhere 
informed  that  the  Olynthians  assisted  Philip  to  take  Pydna :  and  it  is  certain  that 
Pydna  was  talcen  before  Potidaea  ;  but  it  was  not  the  garrison  of  P>-dna,  where,  as 
we  have  observed  in  the  text,  the  Athenians  are  not  known  to  have  maintahied 
any,  but  that  of  Potidaia,  that  Philip  so  liberally  dbmissed.  The  confusion  be- 
tween the  names  Pydna  and  Potidsa  in  the  text  of  Diodorus  (xvi.  8.)  arose,  it 
may  be,  from  the  author,  nut  from  a  transcriber. 

'  Sainte- Croix's  olucctiou  tu  this  inference,  grounded  oa  the  ezprenloii :  ^/um 
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3  reason  to  believe  that  the  three  events  came  close  chap. 
ipon  one  another,  and  we  therefore  find  it  difficult  to  .  ^^'^  . 
dopt  a  tradition  recorded  by  Plutarch,  which  would 
ix  the  fall  of  Potidaa  in  the  early  part  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  356,  very  near  the  beginning  of 
be  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad.  Plutarch  relates  *, 
hat  Philip  had  just  taken  Potidaea,  when  he  received 
ntelligence  of  three  other  happy  events :  a  victory 
ron  by  his  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games ;  another 
;ained  by  his  general  Parmenio  over  the  Illyrians ; 
,nd  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  the  prince  who  b.  c.  366. 
vas  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  to  fill  the  world  Alexander, 
vith  his  fame.  The  prize  in  the  chariot-race  is  not 
mworthy  of  notice,  as  it  shows  Philip's  anxiety  to 
:laim  the  privileges  of  a  Greek,  and  to  acquire  repu- 
aition  among  the  Greeks  by  a  kind  of  display  suited 
X)  the  national  taste.  Parmenio's  campaign  was  evi- 
iently  connected  with  a  league,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus,  was  formed  against  Pliilip,  in  the  first  year 
rf  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  between  the 
kings  of  niyria,  Paeonia,  and  Thrace ;  though  he  de- 
jcribes  Philip  as  crushing  it  by  an  expedition  which 
lie  made  against  them  in  person,  while  their  prepara- 
tions were  yet  incomplete.  It  may  however  be 
asked,  if  Diodorus  was  mistaken  in  this  point,  and 
the  victory  was  really  gained  by  Parmenio,  what  was 
the  engagement  which  prevented  Philip  from  taking 
the  field  according  to  his  custom.  If  we  adopt  Plu- 
tarch's statement,  we  must  of  course  suppose  that 
be  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Potidaea.    But  it  is 

tt  M  tAj  <rwcx€«»  irpd^tis  fitraSiSdirofitp  rhy  Kdyov,  in  Diodorus  (xvi,  8.),  seems 
o  us  DO  lesi  futile  than  his  argument  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 

•  A]ex.  3.  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  il  p.  124.)  seems  to  think  the  authority  of 
•lutareb  decisive ;  and  i  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  if  no  better  reason  could 
K  alleged  against  it,  than  the  singularity  of  the  coincidence,  which  alone  is  urged 
ij  Schloftser  (u.  s.),  and  a  French  writer  whom  he  quotes,  as  a  ground  for  doubt- 
ng  the  fact.  My  doubt  arises  from  the  consideration,  that  there  is  no  apparent 
tmoa  why  Philip  should  have  delayed  so  long  to  attack  Potidsa  after  the  capture 
i  Amphipolls  and  Pydna,  when  it  evidently  became  his  interest  to  set  Olynthus 
It  enmity  with  Athens. 
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CHAP,  not  necessary  to  resort  to  this  explanation :  for  we 
.  ^I""' .  are  infonned  that,  soon  after  he  had  reduced  Potid^a, 
he  undertook  another  expedition,  with  a  very  import- 
ant object,  which  he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  when 
he  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Amphipolis.  This 
was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  mine-district  of 
Pangasus,  which  begins  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  and  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  sometimes 
of  the  native  Thracian  tribes,  at  others  of  the  Tha- 
sians,  or  the  Athenians.  The  Thasians  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it,  and  in 
the  year  360 — chiefly  it  seems  by  the  advice  of  the 
celebrated  orator  CaUistratus,  who  had  been  exiled 
from  Athens,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  their  island— 
had  formed  a  new  settlement  in  a  place  called  Cre- 
nides — from  its  situation  on  a  hill  abounding  with 
springs — in  a  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Pangseus, 
which  it  separates  from  a  part  of  the  range  of 
Haemus.  We  do  not  hear  that  Philip  thought  it 
necessary  to  allege  any  pretext  for  this  invasion. 
If  the  Thasians  had  dislodged  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Haemus*,  when  they  settled  at  Crenides,  he  might 
think  that  so  recent  an  occupation  conferred  ne  title 
which  he  was  bound  to  respect:  or  he  may  have 
chosen  to  consider  them  as  allies  of  Athens,  whose 
territory  might  lawfully  become  his  by  right  of  con- 
quest. They  were  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  any 
resistance ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
were  driven  out  of  their  habitations.  According  to 
one  account  indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  character  of  a 
hostile  invader,  but  of  an  ally  and  a  protector  who 
had  succoured  the  colonists  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  neighbouring  Thracians,  that  Philip  gained 
possession  of  their  town.^     At  all  events  they  were 

*  The  Satne,  as  Cousinery  endeavours  to  prove,  ii.  p.  101. 
'  Artemidorus  in  Steph.  Bys.     ♦lAiviroi*  w6\is  ^i\twwoi  rovoAoi^r  Kp^yOfs .  T«tt 
M  Kfnivlr€Ut  wokffwvfiitfou  irwh  Bpaicmy,  fioti$^as  6  ^IAawvos,  ^tXhnrmn  Ardyranr 
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ly  compelled  to  receive  a  numerous  colony  of  new     chap. 
-tiers,  probably  Macedonians,  whom  Philip  sent  to  .   ^^^ . 
are  the  land  with  them.     The  importance  of  the  Founding 
ice  thus  enlarged    into  a  considerable  city  was  ^^"''^^ 
irked  by  the  new  name  of  Philippi,  with  which  he 
noured  it :   a  name  destined  to  become  more  me- 
3rable  after  his  kingdom  had   become  a  Eoman 
ovince. 

The  mines  which  had  attracted  the  Thasians  he  of 
urse  seized  as  crown  property;  and  he  employed 

much  more  skill  or  labour  than  had  hitherto  been 
plied  to  the  working  of  them,  that  they  are  said  to 
ve  yielded  an  addition  of  a  thousand  -talents  to  his 
v^enue.     This  was  probably  the  largest  sum  which 

drew  from  any  one  mine.  But  it  must  not  be 
ncluded,  because  it  was  on  this  account  parti- 
larly  noticed,  that  this  was  all  he  derived  from 
ch  sources.      A  single  silver  mine  in  Mygdonia 

Bisaltia  had  formerly  produced  a  talent  a  day  to 
J  ancestor  Alexander!.'     The  mines  of  Crenides,  Mine* of 
lich  had  previously  been  in  very  low  repute^,  seem  ^'*""*^ 

have  been  distinct  from  those  of  Datus^,  which 
jre  not  indeed  very  far  distant,  but  nearer  the  sea, 
d  were  much  earlier  celebrated  and  coveted  for 
nv  extraordinary  productiveness  —  as  they  un- 
ubtedly  were  from  those  of  Scapte  Hyle,  in  which 
5  property  of  Thucydides  lay.  Datus  was  pro- 
rbial  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  for  the  richness  of 

gold- works,  and  for  the  convenience  it  offered  for 
p-building.'*     The  new  Datus,  Neapolis,  which  lay 

Herod.  ▼.  17.     See  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  in.  p.  212. 
wwntXAs  XiT&  Kol  &^a  reus  KaraiTKtvaist  Dlodor.  xn.  8. 
I  can  perceive  no  ground  for  Cousincry's  assertion  (it  p.  101.  n.  3.) :    Oh- 
ms que  Diodore  de  Sicile,  qui  parait  avoir  etS  copii  par  Arrien  (he  means 
ian,  B.  C.  IV.  105.)  eon/and  la  vUle  de  Datos  avec   Crenidie,  lor9qu*U  attribue 
te  demihe  viUe  touiee  hg  rieheases  que  Philippe  retiraii  ffSuiralement  dee  mineg 
^amgSe,     How  does  it  appear  that  Diodonu  does  this  ? 
Strabo^  l^t  L  vu.  p.  331.     Adermr  ZfWfp  «a2  tipiarrfp  Ixci  x^^pw  ^^  *6KUf>wotf, 
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CHAP,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  old  town,  was  probably 
.  ^^"'  .  also  founded  in  360  by  the  Thasians  and  Callis- 
tratus,  with  a  view  to  greater  convenience  of  com. 
munication  with  the  mining  district,  and  may  Ix 
looked  upon  as  the  port  of  Crenides ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  seized  by  Philip  at  the  same 
time.'     Philippi  itself  was  chiefly  valuable,  not  on 

jrol  wmnrffyuL  koL  xP'**^^^  n^raWa'  iu^*  o5  <ca2  mpwpda'  Adroit  ityaSSv,  Got  Lnb 
(.VortAmt  Gre  ce,  ui.  p.  224.)  observes  that  the  ffood  thingt  which  made  Ditu 
the  sulqect  of  this  proverb  could  not  have  been  complete  if  it  had  not  been  a  «•• 
port,  as  Strabo  intimates  Datus  to  have  been. 

'  The  question  as  to  the  original  position  of  Datus  is  still  involved  in  mud 
doubt  Several  writers  of  high  authority  (Boeckh,  De  PkOockori  AttAide  in  Bo^ 
liu  Transactions  for  1832.  Bbhnecke  ForMckunpen,  p.  88.  Weiasebbum  //dbi 
p.  145.)  believe  that  the  various  accounts  of  the  ancients  may  be  most  tmStj 
l«concUed  by  the  supposition  that  Datus,  Crenides,  and  Philippi  occupied  ntj 
ueariy  the  same  bite :  the  old  town  Datus  having  taken  the  name  of  Civnidcs  ao 
the  settlement  of  the  Thasians  and  Callistratus,  and  afterwards  that  of  Phlllpii 
And  Weissenbom  proposes  to  read  in  Apphm  BelL  Civ.  iv.  106-  oi  9k  ^iXiwwot  witJi 
itrrlif,  ^  KfmylZfs  Stvojid^ero  TtdXai^  iral  Aciros  Irt  wf^  KfnjrtSafr.  But  the  words  of 
Strabo,  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  seem  to  require  a  maritime  podtioo  far 
Datus  with  its  yovin^ta.  And  even  witliout  any  positive  testimony  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  fairly  taken  for  granted,  that  there  was  some  place  on  the  coast 
connected  with  the  mines  of  Datus — for  which  however  we  liave  no  other  name. 
In  the  passage  of  Scylax  (NcctroAiT  Kara  ravTriy  Adrov  w6\is  'EAAiirud^  V  'f*'^'' 
KaWiffTparoi  'ABriPcuos^  koj,  worafihs  SftrrSs)  as  it  now  stands,  the  old  name  Data 
would,  on  the  hyputhenis  of  the  above  mentioned  writers,  have  been  substituted  fcr 
the  actual  name  Crenides.  Mannert  proposed  to  expunge  Adroy  as  a  gloss.  The 
translator  of  Niebuhr's  Esiay  on  the  Age  of  Scyiax,  in  the  PhiloL  Mua.  i.  pu  S59., 
would  make  it  stand  pfter  *A0rivcuos.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that 
even  this  correction  would  not  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty.  For  tke 
Thaaian  colouy  (founded  through  the  persuasion  of  Callistratus)  was,  as  we  learn 
from  Dlodorus  xvi.  3.,  named,  not  Neapolis,  but  Crenides.  The  coi\jecture  which 
I  have  ventured  to  propose  in  the  text,  coupled  with  the  observation  that  Datus 
was  the  name  of  the  district  as  well  as  of  the  town,  seems  to  me  to  come  nearer  to 
(he  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  ;  and  in  Kieppert*s  map  I  And  both  Datus,  and 
Neapolb  Datenon  (Aarr^vwy),  laid  down  on  the  coast,  as  perfectly  distinct  fitni 
Crenides  or  Philippi.  It  will  be  seen  that  Col.  Leake's  remark  (Nttrtk.  Gnae, 
III.  p.  224. )  that  Scylax  di»tingui»he»  Dntut  from  NeapoiiM,  bmi  addg  that  Dotus 
was  an  Athenian  cotong,  is  not  correct.  Scylax  only  says  that  it  was  founded  by 
an  Athenian.  Coasinery  (ii.  p.  100  )  observes,  TsoeraU  asmre  qu*AMnodon  d 
un  nommS  CaJUUraie  qui  etait  banni  cTAthines,  StabKrent  d  Dato§  une  eoZoate,  ed 
uuteur  nindique  point  cTepoque,  Farther  on  (p.  122.)  he  taj%,  lioeraie  mont 
aff)rend  quun  Athinien  nomme  Athenagore  homme  privet  el  tM  outre  nammi  OaAis* 
trtUe  binni  de  $a  patrie,  eurent  assez  de  detwuement  et  de  hardiest  ponr  famder  dt 
leur  chef  une  cotonie  t  a  la  verite  il  nindique  pat  le  lieu  oit  etie  fvt  it*iNie.  TiK 
time  he  supposes  to  be  just  after  Thasos  had  surrendered  to  Cimon,  and  teems  not 
to  be  aware  that  the  name  of  Callistratus  occurs  elsewhere  in  history.  It  sboidd 
be  observed  that  his  assumption,  that  Athenodorus  and  Callistratus  took  part  ia 
the  foundation  of  the  same  colony,  is  not  warranted  by  the  words  of  Isocratei,  who 
used  the  plural  oUltrat  vSktis  (de  Pace,  p.  164. ).  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  il  p.  127.) 
supposes  that  of  Callistratus  to  have  been  in  the  Chersonesus.  But  this  b  incoo- 
siitent  with  the  context  of  Isocrates,  who  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Clicr- 
aonesus,  which  he  had  mentioned,  p.  1 63.  d.,  and  Thrace,  where  Athenodonu  and 
Callistratus  had  been  able  to  found  cities. 
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xiccount  of  its  gold  mines,  or  of  the  adjacent  fruitful  chap. 
plain,  but  as  a  military  position,  which  commanded  .  ^|'"- . 
the  passes  leading  into  the  vale  of  the  Nestus,  and  so 
opened  the  way  to  a  number  of  objects  in  the  north 
of  the  jEgean,  which  had  already — as  the  sequel 
leads  us  to  believe — begun  to  inflame  Philip's  am- 
bition, while  it  secured  those  which  had  been  just 
acquired  from  the  inroads  of  the  Thracian  hordes. 
Yet  what  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  fiitility  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
in  modem  times  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  an- 
tiquity, as  to  the  bribery  practised  by  Philip,  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  possess  means  sufficient  for 
it.'  If  he  was  not  rich,  it  was  only  because  his 
expenditure  was  large.  We  are  not  indeed  able  to 
form  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  his  revenue,  but 
it  is  evident  that— ^unlike  that  of  Athens — it  rested 
on  a  secure  basis,  and  was  continually  increasing 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign.  It  was  per- 
haps in  these  conquests  that  he  was  engaged,  while 
Parmenio  was  commanding  his  forces  against  the 
confederacy  of  the  northern  barbarians.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  military  colony  at  Philippi  may 
have  made  a  pause  in  his  progress  in  this  direction.^ 
He  had  paved  the  way  for  future  conquests,  which 
he  might  push  as  far  as  he  would ;  but  the  season 
for  them  had  not  arrived.  They  would  only  have 
excited  a  jealousy  among  the  Greeks  which  might 

*  It  has  been  a59erted,  that  it  wat  enough  knnwn  that  Macedonia^  though  greatly 
raimed  in  power,  and  rapidly  thriving  in  circumstances,  was  get  a  poor  country  :  and 
to  talk  of  Macedonian  golti  as  all-powerful  would  have  been  considered  as  irony. 
Tct  at  the  very  time  when  this  is  said  to  have  been  known,  Isocrates  could  tell 
Philip  that  he  addressed  him  (among  other  reasons)  on  account  of  his  pre-eminence 
both  In  wealth  and  power,  which  afforded  him  means  both  of  persuasion  and  coni- 
pubkHl :  KoX  w\tavro¥  Ka\  Swofuv  K^icnitiivov  htniv  ovScls  riav  'EXXtivwv,  &  /uira  ritv 
hrrmf  Koi  TtiB*uf  Ko^  3u£^«<r0ai  ui^Kw,  Philip.  §  17.,  and  again,  §  156.  Philip 
himself  intimates  pretty  clearly  that  he  did  not  want  the  means  of  bribery,  in  his 
letter.  §  22. 

'  Tet  It  is  possible  that  the  expedition  related  by  Theopompus  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Philippics  (Athenieus,  xu.  c.  42.)  may  have  been  made  at  this  time: 
though  be  seems  to  have  been  speaking  of  Cotys  as  still  living. 
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CHAP,  injure  his  interest  more  than  they  could  promote  it, 
.  ^^^^' .  Greatly  as  he  had  now  increased  his  power  and  his 
resources,  he  was  aware  that  he  could  yet  do  nothing 
against  Greece,  and  that  he  could  be  nothing  without 
Greece.  It  was  in  and  through  Greece  that  he  had 
to  seek  the  .highest  objects  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
to  make  Macedonia  a  Grecian  state  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  then  to  try  if  it  could  not  swallow  up 
the  rest.  For  this  purpose  it  was  expedient  that  be 
should  wait  quietly  for  an  opportunity  of  interfering 
with  advantage  in  Grecian  affairs.  And  so  he  ap- 
pears to  have  rested  awhile  from  military  enterprises; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  interval  was  not  idly 
spent ;  it  was  probably  now  that  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  marine,  for  which  his  recent  con- 
quests afforded  abundant  materials,  not  perhaps  in 
the  hope  of  commanding  the  sea,  but  with  the  view 
of  protecting  his  own  coasts  and  commerce,  and  of 
annoying  the  Athenians.  Here  for  a  time  we  must 
drop  the  narrative  of  his  actions,  to  relate  a  series  of 
events,  which,  without  his  co-operation,  contributed 
more  to  his  final  triumph  than  any  of  the  victories 
-  and  conquests  which  he  had  hitherto  achieved. 
Revival  and  That  the  State  of  things  out  of  which  these  events 
theAth^  arose  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  it  will  be 
^"*°"  necessary  to  go  back  into  the  history  of  the  new 
confederacy,  into  which  Athens  had  begun,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  draw  some  of  her  old  allies  in  377,  soon 
after  she  had  entered  for  the  second  time  into  alliance 
with  Thebes  against  Sparta.  The  states  which  first 
acceded  to  it  were  Chios,  Byzantium,  Ehodes,  and 
Mitylene.  They  appear  to  have  joined  it  spontane- 
ously, disgusted  with  the  treatment  they  had  received 
,  from  Sparta,  and  remembering  the  mild  and  equitable 
proceedings  of  Conon  and  Thrasybulus,  whose  ex- 
ample they  had  reason  to  hope  would  be  followed  by 
Conon's  son,  and  by  the  other  able  men  whom  they 
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might  expect  to  see  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  chap. 
forces.  We  have  seen  what  care  was  taken  to  secure  ■  ^^ . 
their  confidence  by  the  conditions  of  the  league, 
which  were  expressly  framed  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  old  abuses.'  The  participation  of 
Thebes  afibrded  an  additional  safeguard  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  leading  maritime  power.  The 
Thebans  however  no  sooner  saw  their  territory  de- 
livered from  the  terror  of  the  Spartan  invasion,  than 
they  began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  authority  in  Boeotia,  neglected  the  in- 
terests which  they  had  in  common  with  Athens,  and 
withheld  the  contributions  which  they  had  paid  for  a 
time  to  the  charges  of  her  navy,  though  it  had  been 
employed  at  their  request  for  the  purpose  of  eflfecting 
a  diversion  in  their  favour.  It  would  seem  therefore 
as  if  they  no  longer  wished  to  be  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  in  which  they  occupied  a 
subordinate  station,  which  was  probably  from  the 
first  mortifying  to  their  pride,  and  only  rendered 
tolerable  by  the  temporary  pressure  of  distress  and 
danger.  Yet  when,  after  the  momentary  peace  of 
374,  hostilities  broke  out  afresh  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  they  sent  a  small  squadron  to  join  Timotheus, 
who  however  was  to  provide  the  pay.^  But  soon 
after,  their  connection  with  the  Athenian  confederacy 
was  entirely  and  finally  dissolved. 

The  change  which  the  battle  of  Leuctra  made  in 
the  relative  position  of  all  parties,  was  on  the  whole 
very  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  Sparta 
was  humbled,  and  weakened,  and  yet  had  to  bear 

'  See  above,  p.  50. 

'  Tbe  orator  (in  Timoth.  p.  1188.)  flrom  whom  alone  we  learn  anf  thing  about 
thia  sqnadnm,  does  not  mention  its  numbers.  But  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
atremely  amaU :  since  Timotheus,  when  pressed  by  the  BcBotian  captains  for  pay, 
was  able  to  content  them  with  1000  drachmas  » 1 0  minas.  As  20  minas  a-month 
were  icquiied  for  the  subsistence  of  a  single  galley,  the  half  of  this  sum  cumot 
have  tolBced  for  more  than  five  galleys  above  a  couple  of  days. 

VOL.  V.  T 
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CHAP,  nearly  the  whole  burden  of  the  war.  Attica  was  not 
.  ^^^^ .  invaded ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  Athenian  policy 
was  only  to  balance  the  power  of  Thebes,  it  did  not 
require  or  permit  any  very  costly  exertions  on  behalf 
of  an  ally,  who  —  as  appears  from  the  negotiation 
which  took  place  after  the  Theban  invasion  of  La- 
conia  —  was  still  regarded  with  jealousy.  When  the 
liberty  of  Thebes  was  threatened  by  Sparta  after  the 
recovery  of  the  Cadmea,  the  Athenians,  who  felt  that 
their  own  independence  was  at  stake,  had  made  ex- 
traordinary efforts  and  sacrifices.  A  new  valuation 
of  all  private  property  had  been  made  with  a  view  to 
a  more  equable  system  of  taxation ' :  and  though  the 
burdens  of  the  state  were  increased  for  a  time,  there? 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  was  beneficial  to  its 
finances.  In  the  interval  between  the  battles  of 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  it  must  have  been  continually 
gaining  strength  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  agri- 
culture and  commerce  experienced  no  interruption, 
and  the  confederacy  over  which  it  presided  received 
the  addition  of  several  very  important  members. 
Conquests  Most  of  thcsc  acquisitions  were  due  to  Timotheus, 
theus.  whose  upright  and  amiable  character  effected  perhaps 
as  many  conquests  as  his  military  talents.  The  praise 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  friend  Isocrates*,  who  accom- 
panied him  in  some  of  his  campaigns,  wrote  his 
despatches,  and  was  munificently  rewarded  by  him*, 
must  be  cautiously  interpreted.  But  it  affbrds  ground 
for  believing  that  he  used  no  unnecessary  violence, 
treated  conquered  enemies  with  mildness,  and  neutral 
states  with  openness  and  moderation,  and  every  where 
maintained  strict  discipline  among  his  troops.  The 
reputation  which  he  acquired  by  these  means,  it  is 

• 

Tor  the  nature  of  this  valuation,  which  was  made  in  the  archonship  of  Nan- 
sinlcuH,  the  reader  who  desires  the  fullest  information  will  of  course  consult  Boeckh> 
admirable  discussion  ^Public  Ec  of  Athens,  iv.  c.  4.). 

3  ir«pi  iKTiJ.  §114—136.  »  VltsD  X.  Orat,  Isocrates. 
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said  by  his  panegyrist,  induced  many  cities  which  chap. 
had  previously  been  ill-disposed  towards  Athens,  to  .  ""^^ . 
throw  open  their  gates  to  him.  There  are  however 
two  points,  as  to  which  we  should  have  desired  some 
more  particular  information  than  Isocrates  has  thought 
fit  to  communicate.  He  extols  the  ability  displayed 
by  Timotheus  in  several  important  conquests,  which 
he  made  without  any  supplies  from  the  Athenian 
treasury.  But  he  does  not  explain  how  this  could 
be  done  without  violence  and  wrong  inflicted  some- 
where or  other ;  and  he  leaves  us  to  conjecture  that 
the  means  were  furnished  by  plunder,  or  forced  con- 
tributions, levied  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic 
coast.  He  also  praises  the  forbearance  and  delicacy 
with  which  his  hero  treated  neutral  Greek  cities. 
But  he  has  neglected  to  mention  under  what  pretext 
he  compelled  those  which  he  conquered  to  join  the 
Athenian  confederacy.  And  we  can  only  suspect 
that  he  took  advantage  of  their  political  dissensions, 
and,  professing  to  side  with  one  party,  reduced  all  to 
submission. 

According  to  Isocrates,  whose  calculation  is  con- 
firmed  as  we  have  seen  by  Dinarchus,  the  number  of 
the  cities  which  he  brought  into  subjection  to  Athens 
amounted  to  twenty-four.  jEschines  indeed,  speak- 
ing without  any  apparent  intention  of  eulogising 
Timotheus,  asserts  that  he  acquired  seventy-five.' 
But  as  the  whole  number  of  the  cities  which  became 
members  of  the  new  confederacy  is  stated  by  Dio- 
dorus  at  seventy^,  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  did 
not  exceed  seventy-five,  and  that  the  orator  only 
mentioned  Timotheus,  because  his  services  were  the 
most  celebrated.  It  is  besides  certain  that  many 
were  added  to  the  congress  by  other  generals ;  as  it 

»  De  F.  L.  §  73.  •  xv.  30. 
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XLU: 


Epaminon- 


is  related  of  Chabrias  by  Demosthenes',  that  he  took 
seventeen ;  and  we  may  safely  presume  that  Iphicrates 
had  many  similar  victories  to  recount. 

After  the  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Amphi- 
polis  related  a  few  pages  back,  Timotheus  appears  to 
have  returned  to  the  Hellespont ;  and  it  woidd  seem 
that  he  must  have  been  there  in  the  spring  of  363,  at 
the  same  time  that  Epaminondas  was  moving  about 
in  those  waters.  But  we  do  not  find  that  they  came 
into  direct  conflict  w^ith  one  another.  One  of  tlie 
objects  which  Timotheus  certainly  accomplished  soon 
after  his  arrival  was  to  relieve  Cyzicus.^  But  we  do 
not  know  by  what  enemy  it  was  besieged ;  and  we 
have  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  Epami- 
nondas, than  a  Persian  general  in  the  King's  interest. 
We  are  also  informed  that  Timotheus  and  Epaminon- 
das successively  received  an  application  from  the 
aristocratical  government  of  Heraclea  in  the  Euxine 
for  assistance  against  the  commonalty.^  Neither  of 
them  complied  with  the  request;  but  it  indicates  that 
the  two  fleets  were  at  no  great  distance  from  one 
another.  It  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  that  Timotheus  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Byzantium,  the  origin  of  which  is  unquestionably  to 
be  referred  to  the  presence  of  Epaminondas.  There 
must  be  great  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  the 
Byzantians  were  in  any  sense  subdued  by  Timotheus^ 
as  we  find  them  soon  after  acting  independently  and 
hostilely  toward  Athens ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  after  Epaminondas  had  withdrawn,  he  obtained 
some  advantages  over  them.     He  is  also  reported  to 


*  Lept  §  89.  See  aUo  §  85.,  where  he  says  that  the  Athenians  were  indebted 
to  Chabrias  for  the  alliance  of  most  of  the  islands :  and  compare  Diodoms,  u.  s^ 

*  Diodor.  XV.  81. 

'  Justin  zvL  4.  Senatores  Heracleenses  adversus  plebem  nimlo  otio  lasdvien- 
tem  auzilia  a  Timotheo  Atheniensium  duce,  moz  ab  Epaminonda  Thebanonun 
petivere.     Utrisque  negantibus. 

*  Nepos  Timoth.  l  2.     Olynthios  et  Byzantioe  hello  subegit 
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have  carried  on  hostilities  against  Cotys  with  such  chap. 
success  as  to  bring  1200  talents  into  the  Athenian  .  ^^"- . 
treasury.'  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  opera- 
tions belong  to  the  year  363,  or  to  366,  in  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  gained  possession  of  Sestus  and 
Crithote.  One  reason  for  doubting  that  he  achieved 
any  important  conquests  over  Cotys  in  the  later 
period,  is  that  he  appears  to  have  been  superseded 
in  the  Hellespont  by  Ergophilus,  about  the  same  tirae 
that  Callisthenes  took  the  command  against  Amphi- 
polls,  early  perhaps  in  362. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  seems  to  have  released  Alexander 
Athens  fix>m  all  fear  of  Theban  competition;  but  ^^^^ 
perhaps  it  also  exposed  her  to  new  annoyance  from 
another  quarter :  for  in  the  same  year  her  old  ally, 
Alexander  of  Pheraj,  as  if  sure  that  he  should  not 
again  need  her  succour,  ventured  to  fit  out  a  squa- 
dron for  piratical  excursions,  with  which  he  took  the 
chief  town  of  the  isle  of  Tenos,  and  enslaved  the  in- 
habitants; and  in  the  year  following  he  not  only 
plundered  some  others  of  the  Cyclades,  and  laid  siege 
to  Peparethus,  but  even  landed  a  body  of  troops  in 
Attica  itself,  and  seized  the  port  of  Panormus,  a  little 
eastward  of  Sunium.  He  was  it  seems  defeated  by 
the  Athenian  admiral  Leodthenea,  and  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Peparethus ;  but  he  delivered  his  troops 
which  were  blockaded  in  Panormus,  took  five  or  six 
of  the  enemy's  galleys,  and,  imitating  the  bold  ex- 
ploit of  Teleutias^,  sailed  into  Pira3us,  landed  on  the 
quay,  plundered  some  counting-houses,  and,  before 
the  forces  of  the  city  were  raised,  retreated  in  safety 
with  the  spoil,  Leosthenes  was  charged  with  col- 
lusion, and  sentenced  to  death,  perhaps  through  the 
intrigues  of  Chares,  who  was  appointed  in  his  room.^ 

*  Nepos.  Tlmoth.  l  2.    Advenum  Cotym  bellagesslt,  ab  eoque  mille  et  ducenU 
Ulenta  pmdae  io  publicum  detulit. 

*  VoL  IV.  p.  441. 

*  Dimdonu,  xy.  95.     Folycnus,  ▼!.  3.     I  have  endeavoured  in  the  text  to  re- 
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CHAP.  These  expeditions  of  Alexander  are  significant  in 
.  ^^^^ .  more  than  one  point  of  view:  partly  as  they  show 
Finwy.  that  Athens  was  not  so  completely  mistress  of  the 
sea,  as  she  had  been  in  former  times ;  and  partly  as 
an  example  of  piracy  on  a  large  scale.  This  was  an 
evil  which  henceforward  continued  to  increase;  but 
it  was  connected  with  another,  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has  already  been  slightly 
noticed,  and  will  now  claim  more  particular  atten- 
Empioy-  tion.  We  have  had.  frequent  occasion  to  mention  the 
mercenary  bands,  which  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century  take  a  more  and  more  prominent  part  in 
Grecian  warfare.  It  was  no  doubt  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  the  troubles 
which  ensued,  that  called  them  into  existence ' ;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  wars  of  Greece  or  of  Sicily  alone 
that  they  found  employment,  nor,  it  would  seem,  did 
these  hold  out  the  strongest  temptation  to  needy  ad- 
venturers to  enter  upon  this  course  of  life.  Higher 
pay  and  richer  plunder  were  to  be  found  in  Asia, 
where  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Persian  empire  cre- 
ated almost  continual  occasions  for  the  services  of 
Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superiority  in  arms  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  the  barbarians.  Hence 
the  number  of  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  an 
occupation  which  attracted  adventurous  spirits  by  its 
dangers  and  vicissitudes,  as  well  as  by  the  prospect 
of  gain  and  pleasure,  was  constantly  increasing.  The 
military  profession  became  the  habitual  refuge  and 
resource  of  all  vagrants  and  outcasts  of  society :  of 

concile  these  accounts,  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  hardly  consistent  with  each 
other.  Diodorus  does  not  expressly  mention  any  victory  gained  by  the  Athenians 
over  Alexander,  on  which  Polyarnus  makes  the  tyrant's  second  stratagem  to  turn ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  implied  in  the  words,  'AOrivaiuv  8^  fiorfiricd^^tv  rois  ncrof*- 
riBiois,  Demosthenes  Pro  Cor.  Tr.  §  9.  alludes  to  the  seafight  In  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  defeated  by  Alexander. 

'  The  Anmdians  mentioned  by  Herodotus  viii.  26.  (6\lyoi  riyh)  are,  as  "Wach- 
smuth  remarks,  an  earlier  example  of  the  practice ;  but  it  is  one  which  does  not 
affect  the  general  truth  of  the  observation  in  the  text. 
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in,  who  had  been  forced  by  indigence  or  criine  to  chap 
it  their  homes,  or  had  deserted  from  the  armies  of  .  ^"^'' . 
iir  country.  *  There  was  no  state  which  might  not 
pry  on  war  with  such  troops,  if  it  could  only  find 
ians  of  maintaining  them :  and  their  regular  train- 
5  and  experience  perhaps  gave  them  an  advantage 
er  the  native  militia  of  most  cities.  By  Sparta  and 
lebes,  which  assiduously  cultivated  the  art  of  war, 
d  grounded  all  their  pretensions  to  political  pre- 
linence  on  their  military  strength,  they  were  very 
aringly  employed.  But  Athens  began  early  to 
ike  frequent  use  of  them,  and  by  degrees  fell  into 
e  practice  of  employing  them  alone,  and  oftener 
an  along  with  her  own  citizens.  The  evil  would 
ve  been  less,  if  she  had  been  able  to  provide  her 
ircenaries  with  regular  pay ;  but  the  practice  pre- 
iled  while  her  treasury  was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
len  the  public  amusements  absorbed  almost  all  the 
nds  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  main- 
)ance  of  the  troops.  Such  is  the  complaint  of  Iso- 
ites.     Such,  he  says,  is  our  infatuation,  that,  while 

ourselves  want  the  means  of  subsistence,  we  hare  un- 
''taken  to  maintain  mercenaries^  and  we  maltreat  and 
y  tribute  from  our  allies,  t/iat  we  may  provide  pay 
*  the  common  enemies  of  all  mankind.^ 
The  pernicious  effects  of  this  s)^stem  soon  became 
inifest  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  greater  number  of 
izens  remained  at  home,  not  however  engaged  in 
3ful  industry,  but  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  pit- 
ices  granted  for  their  attendance  in  the  assembly 
i  the  tribunals,  and  on  the  largesses  which  many 

the  numberless  festivals  brought  >vith  them,  along 
th  the  shows  and  other  pleasures  of  the  day.     And 

Isocrat  de  Pace,  p.  168.  e.  Mp^ovs  robs  fi^y  dr^XiSor  robs  8*  a&ro/i^ovv 
8*  ^K  tS»v  iXKMV  KOKOupyiw  (rv>K^vriK6ras, 

u.  ».  (1.  cif  rovTOfJuopias  i\ri\Mafity,  &<rr*  avrol  filtf  ^yScctf  rwv  Katt  hl^poM  ifffitp, 
Tpv(p€iV  8*  hruc*x^ipi\ica4uv^  kuL  rovs  trufifidxovs  robs  T;/4fT€poi/s  ain&if  \vnaiy6fit6a 
«urfu;Ao7ov/My,  7va  toTi  awdyrw^  dfOpunroHf  Koiyois  ix'^l^^^  '''^^  fuaOby  iKWopl(mt^¥, 
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CHAP,  this  was  no  doubt  the  main  motive  which  led  to  the 
.  ^f*^' '  preference  of  mercenaries  for  military  service.  On 
the  other  hand  these  men  communicated  their  dis- 
solute habits  to  the  citizens  who  served  in  the  same 
camp,  and  thus  contributed  to  corrupt  the  manners 
of  the  city  more  deeply  than  ever.  These  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  the  most  direct  causes  of  that 
visible  increase  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness,  which 
struck  a  Greek  historian  of  this  period  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Athenian  society.  *  But  as  to  the  mode  and 
degree  in  which  military  operations  and  political 
affairs  were  affected  by  the  same  cause  there  is  still 
less  room  for  doubt.  This  might  be  gathered  from 
a  remark  which  we  find  attributed  to  Iphicrates.  He 
used  to  say  that  the  mercenary  soldier  should  be 
greedy  of  gain,  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  that  he 
might  be  the  more  ready  to  brave  danger  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desires.* 
And  accordingly,  we  are  informed  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  Iphicrates,  when  pay  was  short,  to  lead  his 
troops  through  unpeopled  tracts,  and  along  the  sea- 
shore ;  but  when  he  was  in  condition  to  pay  up  their 
arrears  he  would  bring  them  to  wealthy  cities,  that 
they  might  be  tempted  to  spend  their  money  as  soon 
as  possible,  and.  be  forced  to  look  out  for  a  fresh 
supply.^  It  was  the  same  principle  on  which  English 
sailors  in  time  of  war,  when  they  receive  their  prize- 
money  and  wages,  are  encouraged  to  waste  the  earn- 
ings of  years  in  a  few  days.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
kind  of  hardihood  inspired  by  such  motives  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  temper  of  the  citizen 
soldier,  zealous  for  his  country's  honour  and  welfare. 
Even  if  the  mercenary  might  be  roused  by  his  cu- 

'  Theopcmipus  ap.  Athenaeum,  zir.  43.     Compare  Justhi  ti. 

'  Plut  Galba  init  'O  /i^y  *A9rjvauos  *14>ucpdrris  rby  fwr9o^>6pow  li^tw  vrptm^^ 
«a2  ^i\6w\ovroy  that  Koi  4>i\{fioyoy,  Hwts  reus  iiri0vfileus  x^9^^  iri(i^nm  ttftt- 
wt^nrcu  wapaffoKiATfpoy. 

■  Polyaen.  ui.  9.  85. 
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r  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  daring,  the  impulse  was  chap. 
I  and  irregular.  It  could  be  only  by  chance  .  ^^"' . 
his  interest  coincided  with  that  of  the  state 
I  he  happened  to  serve,  and  the  occasions  on 
I  it  most  needed  his  valour,  were  not  always 
on  which  he  had  the  strongest  inducements  to 
ion.  The  general  himself,  however  loyal  and 
be  might  be,  was  forced  to  subordinate  every 
object  to  that  of  keeping  his  men  together,  and 
od  humour.  If  he  had  not  means  of  giving 
ir  pay,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  for  opportu- 
of  plunder,  and  might  often  have  to  sacrifice 
lain  end  of  his  expedition  to  the  means  of  car- 
it  on.  His  best  calculated  plans  were  always 
to  be  defeated  by  unforeseen  pecuniary  embar- 
ents.  And  he  was  always  in  fear  of  being  de- 
l  and  betrayed,  for  he  knew  that  his  men  were 
s  ready  to  transfer  their  services  to  the  highest 
r.*  Iphicrates  used  to  take  the  precaution  of 
ig  back  a  quarter  of  the  month's  pay  by  way  of 
Ige  for  the  fidelity  of  his  troops.^  And  we  read 
m  one  occasion  2000  of  his  mercenaries  went 
in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  ^  Ever  since  you  have 
yed  mercenary  forces  by  themselves  —  Demo- 
ns tells  the  Athenians* — they  have  been  victorious 
>jour  friends  and  allies^  but  your  enemies  have 
.  enormously  powerful.  After  a  hasty  glance  at 
ir  tchich  the  state  is  carrying  on^  your  mercenaries 
p  to  join  Artabarzus^  or  to  any  other  quarter ; 
he  general  follows  them,  of  course :  for  it  is  im- 
le  to  retain  command  over  them  without  giving 

r.  de  Pace,  p.  168.  c.  ots  &w6raM  ru  9iZ^  wKtlu  futrBSy,  fur*  iKtlnw  i^ 

Kov&fiaovcitf, 

so.  iiL  9.  50.  iif  r§  i6a*i  rov  fuoBov  koB*  tKcurrw  ft^m  b^mpStv  rh  rh'op' 

r,  SiiTwtp  iy4xvpov  ixAffroy  Kar4x<»i^»  Iva  fi^  Klwottw  rh  arfwr^w^w. 

CD.  III.  9.  57. 

\L  i^oZ  abrh  Kdff  aSnh  rh,  ^tviKh,  6/luk  (rrporc^ai,  rohs  ^ikovs  ¥ut^  hsX  robs 

vSf  ol  9*  ix'^P^^  fitiCovs  rov  ScoKror  yty6ycurty,     Kot  rafNuc^ayra  M  rhr 

wf  r^Affiof,  rpbs  *Afndfia(oy  Koi  wcunaxol  fMWo¥  ofxcroi  wKioma,  6  9^ 

»5  ixoKovOti,     tUArws '  ou  yhp  iarw  6px**'^  M^  8l8oKra  fuoi^. 
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tlieni  pay.  The  fleet,  however,  continued  to  be  manned 
by  citizens,  and  Isocrates  even  contrasts  the  practice 
of  these  times  in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when,  as  he  asserts', 
the  ships  were  manned  with  foreigners  and  slaves; 
but,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
his  statement  with  regard  to  the  later  period,  it  seems 
necessary  to  make  very  large  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tion as  to  the  earlier  one.  Not  long  after  however, 
we  find  Demosthenes,  when  he  is  proposing  the  fitting 
out  of  a  fleet,  urging  the  necessity  of  the  Athenians 
being  prepared  to  serve  in  it  themselves,  as  if  this 
had  become  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule,  ^  But 
in  a  political  point  of  view  the  most  important  effect 
of  this  change  of  system  was  that  which  it  produced 
on  the  Athenian  generals,  who  collected  and  com- 
manded these  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  were  led  to  consider  them- 
selves very  nearly  in  the  same  light  as  the  men  w^ho 
made  the  collecting  and  commanding  of  such  forces  a 
profession,  and  to  adopt  their  views,  and  follow  their 
example.  The  mercenary  leaders,  whatever  might 
be  the  variety  of  their  talents  and  characters,  all  per- 
fectly resembled  one  another  in  one  point.  They 
had  broken  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  native 


'  De  Pace,  p.  169.  a.  rdrt  fiiv  c/  rpt^pctf  xXrjpoifw,  robs  fi^y  ^4vovs  irol  roh 
9o^\ovs  vaOras  fUr*filBa(ov,  roits  Bk  troKiras  fic0*  iwKw  i^dirtfiirw  vvw  8^  rois  pip 
^4voii  ifK)drais  xpc^/^^a,  rohs  Zh  irohSras  iXavvtw  AyayKd^ofi^f  and  fiutber  on, 
p.  1 74.  e.,  ris  yiip  tw  tiriiuttn  r^y  iur^Xytiav  rwv  Jtaripoav  r&v  ^fier4puy,  tA  a-vrnty- 
Qy6yT9S  4^  itwdaiis  riff  *EX\<iZos  rovs  offyorarovs  leai  rovs  aanuritp  rmv  wotn^HUP 
furdxoyras,  irXrjpoGrrcf  roirruv  rhs  rpiiipus^  hfrqx'^^omo  Tors*EAAiy<r*.  That  there 
was  a  large  proportion  of  foreign  seamen  in  the  Athenian  navy,  may  be  infemrd 
fh>m  Lysander's  argument  with  Cyrus,  for  raising  the  pay  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  that  it  would  cause  the  crews  of  the  Athenian  galleys  to  desert,  8<»  as  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedy  close.  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  89.)  The  emphasis  which  Plato 
(Henez.  p.  243. )  lays  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  great  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
rescue  Conon  at  Mitylene  (Vol  IV.  p.  105.)*  the  Athenians  embarked  themadca 
(alnol  ifjL0ayTfs  (Is  rh.s  yavs)^  proves  that  this  was  no  longer  the  ordinary  case :  but 
the  employment  of  slaves  on  that  occasion  appears  to  have  been  not  merely 
unusual,  but  unprecedented :  and  Isocrates  seems  to  have  generalised  from  a  single 
Instance. 

■  I.  PhIL  p.  44.  tlr*  ainobs  o5t«  rhs  yvw^as  ^X*"'  **»  ^  '''*  ^V»  wAcvor^  «j 
ruiras  abrois  iufiaaiy. 
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cities :  they  were  under  no  controul,  and  had  nothing  chap. 
to  hope  and  fear  from  their  fellow-citizens :  their  sole  ^^^  . 
object  was  to  secure  their  independence,  and  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  opulence  and  power  elsewhere. 
There  were  two  roads  by  which  they  were  often  able 
to  attain  this  object.  The  foreign  princes  into  whose 
service  they  entered  were  frequently  willing  to  attach 
them  to  their  interests  by  a  domestic  alliance,  and  an 
honourable  settlement.'  Thus  it  was  that  Seuthes 
would  have  detained  Xenophon,  offering  him  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and  one  of  his  most 
valuable  towns  near  the  coast.  ^  Several  other  in- 
stances of  this  kind  will  shortly  occur  to  us.  Another 
very  common  mode  of  accomplishing  their  wishes, 
was  to  seize  some  fortified  town,  and  to  erect  a 
tyranny  in  it.  So  Charidemus,  after  he  had  quitted 
the  Athenian  service,  crossed  over  to  Asia,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  towns  of  Scepsis,  Cebren,  and 
Ilium.  ^  He  was  encouraged  to  make  this  attempt 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  province,  which  was  an 
object  of  contest  between  two  rival  Persian  satraps. 
But  like  opportunities  were  frequently  offered  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  which  held  out  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions to  these  adventurers,  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  cities.  The  orators  of  this  age 
represent  such  acts  of  violence  as  having  become  an 
ordinary  practice.  You  knowy  the  speaker  says  in 
an  oration  of  Demosthenes  delivered  in  352,  tliat 
all  these  chiefs  of  mercenaries  make  it  their  aim  to 
take  possession  of  Greek  cities  and  to  rule  in  them^ 
and  that  they  go  ranging  ahout^  and  everywhere  con- 
ducting  themselves  as  the  common  enemies  of  all  who 
unsh  to  live  in  freedom  according  to  their  oum  laws.^ 
Isocrates  represents  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic 

■  AnoUier  point  of  reaemblance  to  the  Italian  oondoUieri.       '  Vol.  IV.  p.  378. 
'  Demosthenes  Aristocr.  §  181.  *  Aristocr.  §  1G2. 
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CHAP,     coast  as  the  principal  suflferers,  and  enters  into  de- 

.   ^^^  >   tails,  which  show  that  the  treatment  they  received 

from  the  freebooters  into  whose  power  they  fell,  was 

usually  marked  by  the  foulest  excesses  of  wantonness 

and  cruelty.  * 

It  is  however  hardly  possible  to  read  the  account 
which  the  same  author,  in  a  passage  to  which  we 
have  referred  a  few  pages  back,  gives  of  the  exploits 
of  Timotheus,  without  observing,  that  the  main  poiDte 
which  distinguished  the  Athenian  general  from  such 
men  as  Charidemus,  were  on  the  one  hand  his  loyally 
to  Athens,  and  on  the  other  the  natural  geqtleness 
and  moderation  of  his  character,  which  prevented 
him  from  inflicting  any  wanton  wrong.  But  in  other 
respects  he  conducted  his  operations  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  mercenary  chiefs,  and  was  not 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  finding  pay  for  his 
troops.  It  was  to  be  supposed  that  other  generals 
placed  in  a  like  situation  would  be  much  less  careful 
of  the  interest  of  Athens,  and  would  pay  much  less 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks  who  might  be 
subject  to  their  pleasure.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
Iphicrates  and  Chabrias  spent  much  of  their  time  in 
foreign  service,  and  not  only  without  any  respect 
to  the  interests  of  Athens,  but  sometimes  in  direct 
opposition  to  them.  At  a  time  when  it  was  very 
desirable  for  Athens  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Persian  king,  Chabrias,  without  asking  permission 
from  the  people,  accepted  the  command  of  the  forces 
with  which  the  revolted  Eg3^tians  were  making  war 
against  him.  He  was  compelled  indeed  to  return  by 
a  threatening  decree  which  was  passed  in  compliance 
with  the  remonstrances  of  the  Persian  court^ ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  such  dissolute  and  expensive  habits, 
contracted  most  probably  in  his  campaigns  in  the 
East,  that  even  the  liberty  of  Athens  did  not  satisfy 

*  EpiiL  IX.  *  Diodorus,  xv.  29. 
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him,  and  he  resided  as  much  as  he  was  able  abroad.' 
Iphicrates  ventured  still  more  openly  to  drop  the 
character  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  when  it  would 
have  imposed  an  inconvenient  restraint  upon  him. 
He  not  only  entered  into  the  service  of  Cotys,  and 
married  one  of  his  daughters,  but  aided  him  in  several 
acts  of  unequivocal  hostility  against  his  country. 
Yet  he  was  suffered  to  retain  the  rewards  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  ^or  his  past  deserts, 
apparently  on  the  same  ground  which  rendered  the 
Athenians  so  indulgent  to  Charidemus.  Chares,  whom 
we  have  hitherto  had  but  little  occasion  to  notice, 
but  who  will  hereafter  be  seen  taking  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  the  history  of  these  times,  seems  to 
have  been  inferior  in  military  and  political  abilities 
to  the  three  men  just  mentioned,  and  much  less 
under  the  restraint  of  any  motives  of  patriotism  or 
honour.  He  was  too  indolent  and  too  much  addicted 
to  pleasure  to  be  keenly  sensible  to  the  spur  of  am- 
bition, and  was  perfectly  reckless  as  to  the  choice  of 
the  means  by  which  he  might  gratify  his  inclinations. 
Of  him,  as  well  as  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Iphi- 
crates, it  was  observed  by  Theopompus,  that  he  pre- 
ferred sojourning  in  foreign  parts  to  living  at  Athens; 
and  that  Sigeum,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  his  ordinary  residence.  The  historian  indeed 
puts  this  remark  in  a  general  form,  as  applying  to 
all  the  eminent  men  of  Athens:  and  attributes  the 
fact  to  the  intractable  temper  of  the  people.  But  as 
the  examples  he  adduces  all  belong  to  this  period  — 
except  that  of  Conon  which  is  manifestly  irrelevant 
—  we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  the  cause  was 
not  one  which  had  existed  long  before,  and  at  least 
not  in  a  slighter  degree,  but  one  peculiar  to  this  age : 
and  it  may  be  most  easily  traced  to  the  change  which 
we  have  been  noticing  in  the  Athenian  military  sys- 

'  Theopompuf  ap.  Athene,  xii.  43. 
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chap;  tem.  As  the  commander  of  a  mercenary  force,  an 
■  ^^^^' .  Athenian  general,  so  long  as  he  could  keep  his  troops 
together,  possessed  almost  absolute  authority,  as  far 
as  his  power  reached.  As  the  chief  witnesses  of  his 
conduct  were  strangers,  who  were  generally  benefited 
by  his  worst  proceedings,  he  was  seldom  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  at  home,  unless  he  very  grossly 
betrayed  or  thwarted  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  Athenians  were  not  capable  of  feeling 
much  concern  for  the  suflTerings  of  others,  and  were 
easily  induced  to  connive  at  a  wrong  by  which  they 
did  not  lose,  stiU  more  easily  at  one  by  which  they 
gained.  They  paid  little  heed  to  the  complaints  of 
their  allies,  so  long  as  their  contributions  were  regu- 
larly brought  in,  still  less  to  those  of  any  other 
Chares.  foreigners.  Chares  adopted  an  expedient,  which,  if 
not  absolutely  new,  seems  never  to  have  been  so 
largely  employed  before,  to  obtain  impunity  and 
favour  with  the  people,  though  it  became  so  common 
that  Isocrates  appears  to  censure  Timotheus  for  dis- 
daining to  resort  to  it.*  He  spent  a  part  of  the  sums 
which  he  received,  and  which  ought  either  to  have 
been  paid  into  the  treasury,  or  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state,  to  gain  some  of  the  venal  orators,  and  to 
influence  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunals.^  By  these 
arts,  and  by  promises  which  became  proverbial  from 
the  readiness  with  which  he  made  and  broke  them^ 
he  was  enabled  to  squander  the  public  money  on  his 
dissolute  pleasures,  and  still  to  be  accounted  a  useful 
and  trusty  servant  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  a  country  like  Greece  the  increase  of  piracy  was 
necessarily  connected  with  such  a  military  system  as 
we  have  described.     Every  freebooter  was,  or  might 

'  w.  OPT.  §  144 — 146.     He  speaks  indeed  generally  ot  Btpcanta  and  hn/iiXtia, 
but  undoubtedly  means  something  more  substantial  than  fair  woixto  or 
manners. 

'  Theopompus  in  Athensus,  u.  s. 

*  Xdpfrros  6ro<rx^o'((f.     Suklas. 
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easily  become,  a  pirate;  as  Charidemus  is  said  to  chap. 
have  begun  his  career  as  the  captain  of  a  pirate  .  ^^^^ 
vessel.*  Athens,  as  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  chief  of 
a  great  maritime  confederacy,  ought  to  have  removed 
this  nuisance,  or  at  least  was  bound  to  protect  her 
allies  from  it.  But  her  negligence,  or  that  of  her 
commanders,  who  were  themselves  often  engaged  in 
a  kind  of  warfare  not  much  more  legitimate,  suflTered 
it  to  gain  ground,  until,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
it  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  political  importance. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  out  of  this  state  of  things  Abuses  in 
many  causes  of  discontent  may  have  arisen  to  alien-  SL^m^. 
ate  the  members  of  the  confederacy  from  Athens. 
Among  them  we  may  notice  an  abuse  which  had 
crept  into  the  naval  service.     It  became  not  unusual 
for  the  citizens  on  whom  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy 
devolved,  to  transfer  them  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  undertake  them  at  the  lowe^Jt  rate.     By  such  a 
bargain  the  trierarch,  who  always  received  a  certain 
sum  from  the  state,  might  often  be  a  gainer,  inde- 
pendently of  the  exemption  he  enjoyed  from  personal 
trouble  and  risk.     The  other  party  was  commonly, 
it  seems,  a  needy  adventurer,  whose  object  it  was  to 
get  all  he  could  by  rapine  and  extortion.^     The  trier- 
archs  indeed  were  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
the  misconduct  of  their  substitutes^ :  but  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  practice  seems  hardly  to  have  been  dis- 
puted :  and  the  oases  in  which  it  was  attended  with 
danger  to  them,  were  not  those  in  which  the  evils  it 
produced  fell  upon  the  allies  of  Athens.     It  may  well 
be    supposed  that   they  were  the  more  sensitive  to 
injuries  and  encroachments  on  their  rights,  as  she  was 

*  Demosthenes  Aristocr.  §  173. 

■  Dem.  de  cor.  trier.  §  14.  hr§i9ityydp  ris  fiurBuxrdfKvos rpirjp€tpxi<»y  iKT\({Hrp, 
itiyrat  dy$pAirovs  6eyu  Koi  ^pti,  koX  riis  /ih  o^Xcfaf  I9iif  KopKovrat,  riis  Si  BIkos 
To^rcvr  6  Tvx^y  iiUoffUf  itttwv,  «a2  /uJvotj  i/tthf  oifSafi6<rt  Urriv  6yfv  Kripwctiou  fiaShreu 
8i^  r^f  iwb  ro(nm¥  iafhpoXrr^ias  «rcd  a{t\as  KaT§<rKtvourfi4itas.  This  last  statement 
must  be  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

»  Dem.  De  Coron.  Trier.  §  9.  fc  foil. 
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CHAP,     no  longer  the  formidable  power  she  had  once  been: 
•  and  that  the  leading  states  watched  the  manner  in 

which  she  observed  the  stipulations  of  the  league, 
vnth  a  jealousy  quickened  by  their  sense  of  their  own 
importance ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a 
sample  of  a  large  class  of  cases,  when  the  alienation 
of  Cyzicus  is  ascribed  by  Demosthenes  to  the  wrong 
done  by  Meidias,  when  commander  of  the  Paralus,  to 
Cyzicene  merchants,  whose  property  he  plundered, 
and  who  were  prevented  by  his  influence  &om  ob- 
taining redress  at  Athens.'  But  we  hear  little  of 
any  particular  provocation  oflTered  to  any  of  them ; 
it  is  chiefly  from  some  general  allusions  of  Isocrates 
that  we  are  able  to  collect,  that  the  exactions  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  for  the  support  of  their  mercenary 
troops,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  a  war, 
which  broke  out  in  the  year  357  between  Athens  and 
her  allies,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  the  Social 
War.^  But  before  we  enter  upon  the  history  of  this 
war,  we  must  relate  some  transactions  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it,  and  perhaps  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  hasten  its  outbreaking. 

Among  all  their  ancient  possessions  there  was  none 
to  which  the  Athenians  looked  with  keener  regret, 
and  more  anxious  longing,  than  to  the  Thracian  Che^ 
sonesus :  and  from  the  time  that  their  maritime  power 
began  to  revive,  the  recovery  of  this  province,  which 
was  still  more  important  with  a  view  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Euxine  and  its  vicinity  to  Asia,  than  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  seems  at  least  to 
have  divided  their  attention  and  wbhes  with  Ampbi- 
polis.  When  Sparta  ceased  to  be  able  to  protect  it, 
it  appears  to  have  become  for  the  most  part  subject 

*  Mid.  p.  570.  iXXA  fi^v  K^€ir6  7«  McraffO^,  8rt  rijs  fih  TlapdXffv  rwfutins 
Kv^unjKwy  lifnrafff  irXcioy  ^  iriyrt  rdXayra,  Mp  Swtpafih  ^  Slie^  vrfrni  rphtif 
w€pm$&¥,  iccu  iXoAf'on^  rols  Mptiwovs,  ical  rik  dfifioXa  irvyxhtw,  rV  f^  *^ 
ixPp^  ''V  *^«  irciro(i)icc,  ret  xp^furra  8*  ainhs  fx«* 

•  ntfA  tip.  §  588. 
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to  the  King  of  Thrace :  though  Sestus,  and  perhaps  chap. 
some  other  towns,  may  have  retained  their  independ-  .  ^^"- . 
ence.  The  reign  of  Cotys  was  frequently  disturbed  cotys  and 
by  insurrections  and  revolts,  a  fact  which  is  suffi-  ^^ 
ciently  accounted  for  by  his  character.  In  these 
seasons  of  danger  he  usually  endeavoured  to  conci- 
liate the  Athenians  by  friendly  professions;  and  at 
one  time  he  so  far  gained  their  confidence,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise,  and  even  with  a 
crown  of  gold.  In  or  before  the  year  362',  Mil- 
tocythes,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  and 
popular  chieftain,  revolted  from  him,  engaged  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  in  rebellion,  and  made  himself  master 
of  a  stronghold  called  the  Sacred  Mountain.  He  sent 
an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  offered  to  purchase  the 
aid  which  he  requested  by  the  cession  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus.  His  proposals  were  favourably  received;  and 
it  appears  that  the  Athenian  general  Ergophilus,  who 
was  commanding  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  was  ordered 
to  support  him.  Cotys,  alarmed  by  this  confederacy, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Athenians  ^,  full  of  fair  pro- 
mises, which  must  have  led  them  to  believe  that  they 
might  gain  their  object  from  him  more  easily  than 
they  could  from  Miltocythes.  Ergophilus  was  re- 
called ;  Autocles  was  appointed  in  his  room ;  and  a 
decree  was  passed,  the  contents  of  which  have  not 
been  reported,  but  which  impressed  Miltocythes  with 
the  persuasion  that  the  Athenians  had  abandoned  his 
cause.  It  may  have  been  no  other  than  that  which  • 
conferred  the  franchise,  or  other  honours,  on  Cotys. 

>  For  (as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  Polycl.  §  6.  16.)  in  Metageltnion,  the 
leoond  month  of  the  archonship  of  Molon  (362)  Meno  was  sent  out  to  supersede 
^atocles,  whose  command  only  hegan  (Demosthenes  Aristocr.  §  122.)  after  the 
wvr  had  lasted  a  long  while  (<n;x»^i'  liStj  xp^vow)  between  Cotys  and  Miltocythes, 
ind  just  as  the  decree  was  passed  which  drove  the  latter  to  despair.  Hence  the 
reader  may  estimate  the  anachronism  involved  in  the  coi^ecture,  that  this  decree 
iiu  that  by  which  Charidemus  was  enabled  to  effect  his  retreat  firom  Asia  in  the 
numner  which  I  shall  presently  relate, 

'  Demosthenes  Aristocr.  §  137. 

VOL.  v.  U 
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CHAP.  Its  effect  was  so  to  dishearten  Miltocythes,  that  h^ 
.  ^^"  .  withdrew  from  the  contest  :  Cotys  recovered  the 
Sacred  Mountain,  where  he  found  a  great  treasure, 
and  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  obedience.  The 
Athenians,  it  seems,  had  not  expected,  or  desired, 
this  result  of  their  decree :  and  Autocles,  who  had 
probably  only  remained  passive,  was  removed  from 
his  command,  and  brought  to  trial,  on  the  charge  of 
having  caused  the  ruin  of  Miltocythes.  Meno,  and 
Timomachus,  who  succeeded  him,  were  not  able  to 
repair  the  mischief,  and  a  letter  which  Timomachus 
received  from  Cotys',  showed  that  the  Athenians 
could  not  reckon  on  any  of  his  promises.  In  the 
great  rebellion  in  which  the  principal  satraps  of  wes- 
tern Asia  engaged  about  the  year  362,  against  the 
Persian  court  —  which  as  it  is  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  I  reserve  for  more 
particular  notice  in  another  place  —  Cotys  seems  to 
have  shown  himself  hostile  to  the  revolted  satraps, 
not  of  course  through  any  goodwill  to  their  master, 
but  probably  because  the  Athenians  espoused  their 
cause,  and  because  the  Hellespontine  cities,  which 
would  not  acknowledge  his  authority,  had  placed 
themselves  under  their  protection.  This  we  may  at 
least  collect  to  have  been  the  case  with  Sestus  and 
Crithote.  With  regard  to  Sestus,  we  are  expressly 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  was 
besieged  by  Cotys,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  raise 

*  The  Athenians  and  their  general  were  probably  as  little  turpriaed  by  these 
letters  from  a  prince,  who  cannot  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  Greek  secretary,  u 
Philip  may  have  been  by  that  which  he  received  from  Cotys.  But,  the  muSxr 
may  ask,  have  I  not  been  told  on  the  authority  of  Plut,  ApopktK  that  the  timpk 
mention  of  a  tetter  Jrom  Cotys  excited  wonder  and  ridieiUe  among  the  NheedimiaMS, 
and  that  iU  contents  drew  a  smile  from  the  poHte  Phtiip,  The  reader  may  be  as- 
sured that  this  apophthegm  of  Plutarch  is  still  unedited  —  lying  perhaps  among 
the  MS.  of  the  learned  and  scrupulous  historian  who  cites  it  All  that  we  know 
on  the  subject  is  contained  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Athenieus  from  Hegesander  ti: 
c.  53.  King  Philip  having  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  King  Cot$*t 
Geisophns  (a  celebrated  Athenian  parasite)  being  present  exclaimed  :  ExceUent,  bf 
the  Gods  /  And  when  Philip  replied :  Whg^  what  know  pou  about  its  eomtents  t  he 
rejoined  :    By  abnighty  Jupiter^  a  capital  reproof. 
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the  siege' ;  and  that  Ariobarzanes,  to  reward  the  ser«  chap. 
vices  of  Timotheus,  put  him  into  possession  both  of 
Sestus  and  of  Crithote.  The  acquisition  of  these 
places  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  that  of  Elasus. 
It  is  added,  we  know  not  how  correctly,  that  Timo- 
theus collected  a  booty  from  the  territories  of  Cotys, 
which  produced  1200  talents  to  the  Athenian  trea- 
sury.^ Such  a  loss  must  have  aggravated  the  ani- 
raosity  excited  by  the  collision  between  his  interests 
and  those  of  the  Athenians.  But  not  long  after  Ses- 
tus was  again  wrested  from  Athens,  by  a  revolution 
which  had  its  origin  in  Abydus,  where  the  ruling 
party  was  always  hostile  to  her.  It  aided  the  people 
of  Sestus,  who  in  the  absence  of  Timotheus  may  have 
suffered  some  provocation  from  Athenian  officers,  to 
release  themselves  from  her  yoke.  But  they  now 
found  themselves  compelled  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Cotys,  who  continued  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  not  being  able  to  induce  his  son-in- 
law  Iphicrates  to  command  his  forces  in  such  an  ex- 
3edition,  engaged  Charidemus,  who  had  just  returned 
rem  his  adventures  in  Asia  which  has  been  already 
nentioned,  to  assist  him  in  completing  the  conquest 
}{  the  Chersonesus.  Iphicrates,  after  his  refusal, 
bund  his  position  so  insecure,  that  he  withdrew  from 
ds  father-in-law's  dominions,  and  having  no  reason 
o  expect  a  very  favourable  reception  at  Athens, 
:rossed  over  to  Lesbos,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  An- 
issa.^     Charidemus  had  involved  himself  in  a  very 

■  XenophoD,  AgeslL  ii.  §  26.  Schneider,  as  if  he  knew  of  no  other  Cotys, 
ippuMS  this  to  have  been  the  king  of  Paphlagonia. 

*  If  epos  Timoth.  1.  Isocrates  is  quite  silent  about  the  satrap's  assistance,  though 
repot  represenU  it  as  a  proof  of  his  hero*s  disinterested  patriotism,  that,  when  he 
light  have  received  a  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
ercd  to  Ariobananes,  he  preferred  making  this  addition  to  the  Athenian  territory 
r  revenue  :  Itaque  aeeepit  CriihoUn  et  Sestum.  We  must  not  here  inquire  how 
tits  account  Is  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Demosthenes,  De  Rhod.  Lib.  §  6. 

»  1  do  not  collect  from  Demosthenes,  Aristocr.  §  155.,  that  any  hostilities  took 
lace  between  Cotys  and  Iphicrates,  as  Schlosser  assumes,  i.  3.  p.  68.  Indeed  the 
rords  i^^/uyoy  .  .  .  trap*  ^cd^  ovk  dir^oA^t  cfyot  fjUytty,  seem  clearly  to  pre- 
lude such  an  assumption. 

u  2 
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embarrassing  situation  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and 
would  neither  have  been  able  to  keep  the  towns  which 
he  had  seized,  nor  to  withdraw  from  them  in  safety, 
but  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  satrap 
Artabazus,  whom  he  had  deceived  and  injured,  if  he 
had  not  induced  the  Athenians,  who  were  sending  a 
squadron  under  Cephisodotus  to  the  Hellespont  \  to 
mediate  in  his  behalf,  by  a  promise  that  he  would  lend 
them  his  aid  to  recover  the  Chersonesus.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  effect  his  retreat.  But  when  he  a^ 
rived  in  Europe,  instead  of  keeping  his  promise,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  them  in  conjunction  with 
Cotys,  who  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Crithote  and 
ElaBus.  The  result  of  these  operations  is  not  related; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  violent  death  of  Cotys,  which  took  place  in 
the  first  half  of  358.2 

If  the  stories  which  were  current  about  Cotys  may 
be  believed,  he  must  have  been  subject  to  temporary 
fits  of  frenzy,  which  may  have  been  connected,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Cambyses  and  Cleomenes,  with  the  excess 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.^  It  was  his  habit  in  summer  to  range 
over  the  Thracian  woodlands,  in  search  of  shady 
haunts  watered  by  pleasant  streams,  where  he  would 
encamp,  and  spend  whole  days  together  in  revelry/ 

'  That  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  is  evident  from  §  194.  For  readers  capable  d 
understanding  the  Greek  of  Demosthenes,  it  might  have  seemed  superfluous  to 
olnenre,  that  the  words  Tpirip&y  tinropiiaas  rap*  vfiu^,  §  184.,  which  have  been  dtH 
to  prove  a  decree  of  the  people  directing  Cephisodotus  to  transport  Gkaridemus,  ad 
his  troops  to  the  European  shore,  only  express  the  wish  of  Charidemua. 

'  The  expressions,  4iro\i6pKfi,  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  §  186.  and  hrwx^p^tj  ibtd. 
§  192.,  Indicate  that  nothing  was  effected;  and  the  orator  would  no  doubt  bsve 
mentioned  any  further  injury  which  the  Athenians  had  suffered  finom  Cbarldemui 

'  Anaxandrides  in  Athensus  (u.  s.)|:  Kt^rvy  .  .  .  y€o6yMtw  rmif  a^rijyr 
irpirrtpov  fie06«i¥  rwv  -rivSyrtay,  These  verses  have  been  refiprred  to  aa  the  testimaoj 
of  Theopompus  to  the  fact,  that  Cotys  was  led  hy  his  disordered  hmagimaiion  k 
insist  that  he  would  wait  at  table  upon  his  hrother-in^law  Iphierates,  T%ty  Sit 
introduced  by  Athemcus  with  the  words :  'Avo{av8pI8ifr  .  .  .  ZuurCptsy  r!  ri0 
'lipiKpdTovs  ydftwv  ovfAwSoiov  SrcJ^f^ero  r^v  K&rvovs  bvyvripa, 

*  Theoporopus  in  Athencus  an.  c.  42.  There  is  nothing,  either  in  this  psnisT 
or  In  that  of  Anaxandrides,  to  indicate  that  the  luxury  of  Cotys  displayed  itirif 


; 
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►  drinking  was  customary  among  the  Thracians,  chap. 
nong  their  northern  and  southern  neighbours,  .  ^^^ , 
:he  quarrels  which  commonly  followed  their  long 
ises  were  almost  proverbial.*  It  was  probably 
ich  an  occasion  that  Cotys  either  was  heated  by 
and  flattery  into  the  delusion,  or  amused  himself 
the  assertion,  which  might  put  the  complacency 
3  courtiers  to  a  new  test,  that  he  was  the  especial 
irite  of  the  goddess  Athene;  and  some  of  his 
is,  who  did  not  humour  this  fancy,  are  said  to 
paid  for  their  dulness  with  their  lives.  It  is 
•elated  by  a  contemporary  that  in  a  fit  of  jealousy 
urdered  his  wife  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.^ 
e  stories  are  chiefly  interesting,  as  they  mark  the 
icter  of  one  of  Philip's  most  powerful  neighbours, 
iolence  and  cruelty  were  it  seems  not  confined 
s  own  subjects,  whom  they  sometimes  instigated 
iTolt.^  They  had  fallen — in  what  way  we  are  not 
aied  —  on  a  citizen  of  jEnus,  a  Greek  town  on  the 
cian  coast;  and  Python  and  Heracleides,  the 
of  this  uEnian,  in  revenge  slew  Cotys.^      The 

ling  more  than  a  rude  magnificence.  Even  if  we  could  safely  Infer  ttom 
etque  description  of  the  comic  poet  that  Greek  musicians  were  employed 
larriage  feast,  this  would  go  hut  a  little  way  to  prove  that  Cotys  —  acoord- 
11  accounts  a  brutal  savafre  —  desired  to  improve  the  ignorance  and  rudeneti 
eople  by  introdtuing  Grecian  science  and  arte  among  them, 
tee,  u  od.  c.  18.  Sithoniis  non  levis  Evius, 

Quum  &s  atquc  ne&s  exiguo  fine  libidlnum 

Discemuut  avidi. 
c  27.  Natls  in  usum  betitic  scyphis 

Pugnare,  Thracum  est. 
iopompus  in  Athensus  (u.  s.).     Compare  the  fact  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
8.)  about  Adamas,  as  a  specimen  either  of  the  humanity  or  the  refined 
Cotys. 
itotle,  u.  s. 

stotle  Pol.  V.  8.  For  the  sake  of  a  caution  to  unlearned  readers,  it  may 
T  to  observe,  that  no  one  capable  of  understanding  the  purpose  for  which 
e  collects  the  examples  of  which  this  is  one,  could  think  it  possible  that 
I  of  the  father  of  the  as$a$nns  mag  have  been  tnffered  in  legal  coune  and 
cause ;  though  If  it  had  been  Me  orator  (Demosthenes),  not  Aristotle, 
I  mentioned  the  motive  of  the  deed,  such  a  coi^jecture  could  not  have 
uted.  Aristotle  does  not  say  that  the  fothcr  was  put  to  death :  the  orator 
allude  to  him  at  all.     The  oversight  was  certainly  a  very  convenient  one. 
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CHAP,     murderers  fled  to  Athens  *,  or  rather  presented  them- 
^^''*      selves  there  to  receive  the  rewards  which  they  might 


expect  for  a  deed,  which  according  to  the  ordinary 
Greek  notion  was  just  and  pious  in  itself,  and  which 
had  delivered  the  commonwealth  from  a  formidable 
enemy.  The  avengers  of  their  father,  who  were  also 
public  benefactors,  were  honoured  with  the  franchise, 
and  with  crowns  of  gold.  That  under  such  circum- 
stances they  should  have  been  well  received  at  Athens, 
was  to  be  expected.  It  may  seem  a  little  more  extra- 
ordinary, that  Python  should  afterwards  have  gone 
over  to  Philip,  and  have  been  admitted,  as  he  appears 
to  have  been,  into  his  intimate  confidence.^  But  this 
last  fact,  if  well  established,  would  only  confirm  what 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  Aristotle's  authority,  that  he 
was  known  to  have  acted  under  provocation  which 
was  universally  thought  to  justify  his  conduct,  and 
that  Philip  at  least  can  have  seen  nothing  blamable 
in  that  of  the  Athenians.* 
Divisioii  The  death  of  Cotys  produced   a  change  in  the 

2,^n^  affairs  of  Thrace  very  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
Athens.  His  kingdom  was  divided,  or  at  least  the 
right  of  succession  was  disputed,  among  three  princes, 
Berisades,  Amadocus,  and  Cersobleptes,  who,  though 

'  That  this  was  the  case  with  both  of  them,  may  be  inferred  from  Demo- 
sthenes. Aristocr.  §  142.  •K&rtpov  i^49or*  hv  rby  TLiefra  Koi  rb^  ciScA^^. 

'  Python,  the  £nian,  after  having  received  the  Athenian  franchise,  became  s 
distinguished  partisan  of  Philip's.  So  much  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  c  Aris- 
tocr. p.  662.  §  150.  Some  years  later  we  find  a  Python  —  a  man  of  great  clo- 
quence  —  employed  by  Philip  in  embassies  and  other  state  matters.  (.£ach.  De 
F.  L.  p.  44.  §  132.)  But  this  Python  is  called  a  Bysantian.  Hence  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  they  are  the  same,  or  two  different  persons.  The  name  how- 
ever was  not  so  common  that  it  should  be  likely  to  have  been  borne  by  two  penoos 
so  similarly  situated :  while  nothing  can  be  easier  to  suppose  than  that  the  ^nisD, 
who  after  the  murder  could  not  have  been  safe  at  iEnus,  might  obtiin  the 
franchise  of  Byiantium,  and  settle  there.  Demosthenes,  when  speakiug  of  the 
murder,  would  of  course  mention  his  birthplace. 

'  It  has  been  made,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  topic  for  a  good  deal  of  declamatioa 
against  the  Athenians,  which  would  perhaps  have  been  more  impressire,  if  the 
political  olject  had  been  less  apparent ;  but  would  still  have  wanted  cren  a  decent 
colour,  if  the  facts  had  been  fully  and  correctly  stated.  It  was  necessary  to  over- 
look the  authentic  testimony  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  motive  of  the  murder,  and  to 
omit  all  notice  of  the  strong  reasons  which  there  are  fbr  believing  that  the  mur- 
derer became  Phllip*8  bosom  counsellor. 
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heir  relation  to  one  another  is  not  distinctly  expressed  chap. 
)y  any  contemporary  author,  may  have  been  brothers,  .  ^^^^'  . 
ill  sons  of  Cotys,  though  not  by  the  same  mother. 
)f  Cersobleptes  at  least  we  know,  that  he  was  the  son 
)f  Cotys ;  and  we  are  also  informed  that  Cotys  had 
)ther  sons  of  nearly  the  same  age ;  it  may  therefore 
)e  thought  improbable  that  they  should  have  been 
jxcluded,  while  strangers  or  more  distant  relatives 
vere  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  succession.*  Cerso-  cewo- 
)leptes  was  at  this  time  very  young  2,  perhaps  hardly  chS^"^ 
)f  age  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands ;  <*«">«»• 
nd  Charidemus,  being  in  conunand  of  the  forces,  and 
probably  master  of  the  prince's  person,  was  enabled 
o  assume  the  entire  direction  of  his  affairs.  An 
lliance  which  he  formed  after  the  example  of  Tphi- 
rates  with  the  royal  family,  by  marriage  with  one  of 
fie  princesses^,  strengthened  his  influence,  and  at  the 
ime  time  connected  his  interests  more  closely  with 
!iose  of  Cersobleptes.  The  Athenians  however  at 
rst,  relying  perhaps  on  the  representations  of  Cephi- 
>dotus,  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  he 
^as  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his 
romises  to  them.  But  they  were  soon  undeceived  by 
n  attack  which  he  made  on  a  squadron  which  they 
ad  stationed  at  Perinthus  ;  and  they  found  that  he 
ras  earnestly  bent  on  excluding  them  from  the  Cherso- 
esus.     A  band  of  pirates,  who  appear  to  have  been 

'  To  this  argument,  on  which  however,  with  such  scanty  information,  we  can- 
st lay  much  stress,  we  may  perhaps  add  the  testimony  of  Justin,  though  not  so 
pecise  as  could  be  wished.  But  the  fratres  diw,  reges  Thracut,  whom  he  men- 
ODS,  VIII.  3.,  seem  to  have  been  Cersobleptes  and  Amadocus. 

*  Demosthenes  Aristocr.  §  193.  fitipoKvfiXioy  koX  irdtnts  oi  rod  KArvoi  ircu8«s: 
»t  however  a  hoy,  any  more  than  Demosthenes  was  at  the  age  when  he  calls  him- 
!lf  /icif>ain£\Atoy.  Meid.  §  100.  And  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  the  youngest, 
\  Voemel  describes  him  (Proleg.  in  Phillpp.  l  p.  93.).  than,  as  Schlosser  says 
L  3.  p.  69. ),  the  eldest ;  as  well  on  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  names  are 
ret  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  as  because  Berisades  died  soon  after,  leaving 
fveral  children. 

«  •E'y«S»  ffKOirit  Kitrvy,  8t«  iafii<mti  ^y  'I^Mcpdrci  rhy  ainhv  rpAirov  ^vwtp  XapiH/i^ 
MpaoiXhrrnt,  We  need  not  infer  flrom  this,  either  that  Iphlcrates  married  the 
ster  of  Cotys ;  or  Charidemus  the  daughter  of  Cersobleptes.  The  former  sup- 
usition  contradicts  positive  testimony,  the  latter  chronology. 
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some  of  those  who  weie  sent  out  by  Alexander  of 
Pherae  \  had  occupied  the  promontory  of  Alopecon- 
nesus  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  peninsula.     An 
Athenian  armament  was  sent  to  besiege  them,  not  of 
course  without  the  further  object  of  gaining  a  footing 
on  the  coveted  ground ;  but  Charidemus,  though  he 
had  rejected  proposals  which  he  had  received  from 
Alexander,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  pirates,  and 
repelled  the  Athenian  invasion.     Cephisodotus,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  perhaps  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  personal  enmity  to  Iphicrates  ^,  found 
himself  so  little  able  to  make  head  against  Charidemus, 
that,  being  probably  desirous  of  the  honour  of  reco- 
vering the  contested  territory  at  any  rate,  he  consented 
to  a  compromise,  by  which  it  seems  to  have  been  ceded 
to  Athens,  but  under  conditions  which  rendered  the 
possession    almost   useless.     The  terms   however  of 
the  treaty  have  not  been  reported ;  we  only  collect 
their  nature  from  the  fact,  that  they  excited  so  much 
indignation  at  Athens,  that  Cephisodotus  was  recalled, 
brought  to  trial,  and  fined,  and  narrowly  escaped  a 
sentence  of  death.      Another  general,  named  Atheno- 
dorus,  was  sent  out  to  take  the  command  in  his  room. 
But  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  more  prosperous  issue,  if  the 
state  of  afixiirs  had  not  been  suddenly  changed  by  a 
remarkable  occurrence. 

The  orator  from  whom  we  derive  almost  all  our 
information  on  this  subject,  does  not  enable  us  to 
ascertain  either  the  relation  between  Cersobleptes 
and  Berisades  or  Amadocus,  or  the  footing  on  which 
they  stood  with  one  another.  His  language  however 
seems  to  imply  that  all  three  ruled  with  the  title  of 
king  in  difl^erent  parts  of  Thrace,  that  they  were  at 

'  So  I  explain  the  ftlluslon  of  Demotth.  Arittocr.  §  192.,  ooooecttng  it  with 
§  197. 
'  DemostheDes  Aristocr.  §  184. 
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peace  with  each  other,  but  not  without  mutual  jea-  chap. 
lousy,  and  that  the  portion  of  Cersobleptes,  being  the  .  ^^^^  , 
largest,  excited  the  envy  of  the  others.  He  too  may 
have  coveted  their  shares ;  but  there  is  no  hint  that 
he  considered  them  as  usurpers,  or  pretenders. 
After  the  death  of  Cotys,  Miltocythes  appears  to 
have  renewed  his  attempts  ;  but,  soon  after  the 
treaty  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  he  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  partizans  into  the  hands  of  Cha- 
ridemus.  Charidemus  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  but 
did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death,  and  knew  that 
his  life  would  be  spared  if  he  was  delivered  to  Cer- 
sobleptes. The  reason  assigned  for  this  by  Demo- 
sthenes leads  us  to  conclude  that  capital  punishments 
were  as  little  known  among  the  Thracians  as  among 
the  ancient  Germans.*  It  is  not  customary,  he  says, 
among  the  Thracians  to  kill  one  another.  Even  high 
treason,  it  seems,  was  not  a  capital  offence.  Chari- 
demus  therefore,  intending  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
without  any  breach  of  the  national  custom,  sent  Mil- 
tocythes, and  his  son,  who  had  been  arrested  with 
him,  to  Cardia,  where  the  ruling  party  was  attached 
to  his  interests,  and  violently  hostile  to  Athens.  It 
found  that  the  death  of  the  prisoners  would  be  agree- 
able to  Charidemus,  and  knew  that  it  would  equally 
displease  and  injure  the  Athenians.  Under  the  im-  E»ecuf!nn 
pulse  of  this  double  motive,  it  was  not  satisfied  with  %^^^ 
a  simple  execution,  but  despatched  its  two  victims 
with  ostentatious  cruelty.  This  inhumanity  however 
defeated  its  end.  The  Thracians,  among  whom  Mil- 
tocythes probably  retained  many  adherents,  were 
universally  roused  to  indignation  by  the  bloody  deed, 
which  they  imputed,  we  do  not  know  how  justly,  to 
Cersobleptes.  His  two  rivals,  Berisades  and  Amado- 
cu8,  availed  themselves  of  the  national  feeling,  and 

*  Tadtus,  Germ.  7.  Compare  Mooer,  OtnabmecktcU  (StichichU,  1.  §  14. 
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CHAP,     combined  their  forces  against  him  ;  and  Athetiodorus 
.   ^^^'' .    seized  the  opportunity  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 


them.  Thus  threatened,  Cersobleptes  found  himself 
compelled  to  accept  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Athe- 
nian general.  They  were :  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  equally  divided  among  the  three  princes,  and  that 
they  should  all  concur  in  ceding  the  Chersonesus  to 
Athens. 

But  when  the  storm  raised  by  the  death  of  Milto- 
cythes  had  blown  over,  Charidemus,  who  had  ratified 
the  treaty  in  the  name  of  Cersobleptes,  delayed  as 
long  as  possible  to  execute  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
cerned Athens :  and  Athenodorus,  receiving  no  sup- 
plies from  home,  was  forced  to  disband  his  troops  for 
want  of  pay.  He  himself  however  still  remained  in 
Thrace,  and  not  long  after  contracted  jsl  domestic 
alliance  with  Berisades,  like  that  which  Iphicrates 
and  Charidemus  had  formed  with  the  family  of 
Cotys.  Chabrias  was  now  appointed  to  the  command 
in  the  Hellespont ;  but  he  arrived  with  only  a  single 
galley.  It  was  thought  perhaps  that  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  or  that  he  would  be  able  to  provide  for  it,  as 
Timotheus  had  so  often  done,  without  charge  to  the 
state.  This  remissness  of  the  Athenians  encouraged 
Charidemus  openly  to  renounce  the  treaty  which  he 
had  made  with  Athenodorus,  and  to  propose  a  new 
one  to  Chabrias,  which  Demosthenes  describes  as  still 
more  disadvantageous  to  Athens,  than  that  which 
had  been  concluded  with  Cephisodotus.  The 
ground  of  this  complaint  appears  to  have  been,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Chersonesus 
were  reserved  to  Cersobleptes.  Chabrias  however 
thought  it  prudent  to  accept  these  terms,  as  he  had 
Negotia-  no  mcaus  of  enforcing  the  preceding  treaty ;  but  at 
celJ^oT''*^  Athens,  notwithstanding  his  reputation,  and  the 
biepiM,  efforts  of  his  friends,  they  were  disavowed,  and  ten 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  Thrace, 
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with  instructions,  if  they  could  not  prevail  on  Cerso-     chap. 
bleptes  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Athenodorus,  to  obtain  .    ^"^^' . 
a  renewal   of  the   engagements  of   the   two  other' 
princes,  and  to  concert  measures  for  reducing  Cerso- 
bleptes  to  compliance  by  arms.     The  commissioners 
found  Berisades  and  Amadocus  very  willing  to  ad- 
here to  the  compact  from  which  they  had  derived 
such  great  advantages.      But  the  negotiation  with 
Cersobleptes  was  protracted  without  any  result,  until 
it  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  favourable  issue,  chiefly 
it  seems  through  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
exertions  of  the  Athenians  in  a  different  quarter. 

At  the  first  revival  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  it 
was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  most  of  the 
Eubcean  cities,  which  distinguished  themselves  above 
all  the  rest  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  entered  into 
it,  Hestisaa,  or  Oreus,  alone  kept  aloof*,  through 
gratitude  to  Sparta,  which  had  a  short  time  before 
delivered  it  from  the  tyranny  of  a  military  adven- 
turer, named  Neogenes,  who  had  seized  the  citadel. 
Chabrias,  who  was  sent  to  establish  the  Athenian 
ascendancy  in  Eubcea,  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
Hestiaeans  to  submission ;   but  their  resistance  was 

*  Diodonis,  xv.  30.  It  if  a  surprising  instance  of  excessive  caution,  that  so 
sagacious  a  critic  as  Wesseling  should  have  rejected,  or  even  questioned,  the  con- 
j«ctare  of  Fahnerius  on  this  passage  (*XV^(r»v,  'npcirott,  for  *Cipwwluv,  ^Clftmriou) 
oo  the  ground  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  narrative.  How 
b  it  po«dble  that  Therippidas  shouid  have  liberated  Oropus  by  the  siege  of  the 
cItMlel  of  UestiaBa,  or  that  the  liberation  of  Oropus  should  have  inspired  the  Hes- 
ticans  with  gratitude  toward  Sparta  ?  It  is  however  a  different  question,  whether 
the  error  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber,  or  to  that  of  DiodoruH 
hhnseU;  who  was  perhaps  quite  capable  even  of  so  gross  a  blunder.  Wesseling 
observes :  Commom  non.  video,  cur  Hettiaam  memorans  et  Hestiaos  auctor  Ortitag 
«Mdfan  adpdlart  valuerit,  And  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  both 
the  names  should  have  been  used  in  the  same  passage.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  singularity  consisted  hi  describing  the  place  by  the  antiquated  name 
of  Hestijea:  as  Pausanias  remarks  (vii.  26.  4.).  f^T*  ifik  ^<Ta»  (rt  ot  'Ciptlw  t^ 
Ir  Zbfioiq,  ry  Mftari  'ZorioMM  iicdXovtf  r^iipxal^  Poppo  (Thucyd.  i.  2.  p.  268.) 
ind  Schneider  (ad  HelL  v.  4.  56.),  suspect  that  the  two  names  did  not  denote 
exactly  one  and  the  same  place,  but  neither  ventures  to  offer  even  a  conjecture  as 
tff  the  nature  of  the  dtotinction.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  old  name  may 
have  been  retained  for  the  Acropolis,  and  that  the  town  occupied  by  the  Atbc- 
niao  colony  was  more  properly  called  Oreus,  and  this  happens  to  accord  with  the 
language  of  Diodorus  in  this  passage. 
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CHAP.  SO  obstinate,  that,  after  having  ravaged  their  ter- 
.  ^^^  ^  ritory  without  effect,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  away, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  a  fort  which  he  had  built  near 
their  city  to  annoy  them.  We  do  not  know  whether 
they  finally  yielded ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  Athe- 
nians afterwards  rather  lost  than  gained  ground.  We 
have  seen  that  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  The- 
mison  from  making  himself  master  of  Eretria,  and 
that  he  even  deprived  them  of  Oropus.  Chalcis  too 
had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant  named 
Mnesarchus,  who  was  likewise  hostile  to  them ' ;  and 
the  island  appears  to  have  been  torn  more  and  more 
by  factions  and  civil  wars.  Such  was  its  conditiou 
at  the  time  when  the  events  last  related  were  taking 
place  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  Athens  does  not 
appear  to  have  interfered  in  its  affairs,  further  than 
was  necessary  to  protect  her  own  interests,  and  to 
exclude  the  intervention  of  other  powers.  But  the 
Thebans  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
its  distracted  state ;  they  were  invited  by  some  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
their  aid.  The  news  of  the  Theban  expedition 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  which  was 
inflamed  by  the  energetic  exhortations  of  Timotheus, 
who  was  at  this  juncture  at  Athens.^  Are  you 
deliberating  (he  is  reported  to  have  said)  when  you 
have  the  Thebans  in  the  island^  what  you  ought  to 
do  ?  WUl  you  not  cover  the  sea  vxith  your  galleys  f 
Will  you  not  immediately  go  dmvn  to  Firceetis,  and 
drag  your  ships  out  of  dock?  The  people  caught 
his  ardour :  an  armament  was  decreed :  but  it  was 
found  that  so  many  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  on  whom 
the  duties  of  the  trierarchy  would  have  devolved 
according  to  law,  were,  or  had  lately  been,  employed 
in  other  expeditions,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 

1  .Sschines  in  Ctes.  §  85.  *  Demostbenes  De  Chen.  §  sa 
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number  left,   who  could    be  legally  compelled    to     chap. 
undertake    the    equipment    and    command    of    the  .   ^^^^ . 
vessels  destined  for  Eubcea. 

In  this  emergency  the  patriotism  of  the  higher  b.  c.  357. 
classes  came  to  the  relief  of  the  state,  in  a  manner  to^E^bJjT 
which  proved  that  there  still  remained  much  of  the 
old  Athenian  feeling,  not  quenched  by  the  prevailing 
selfishness  of  the  age.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  the  Athenian  na\y,  several  citizens  —  among  whom 
was  the  orator  Demosthenes,  though  not  one  of  the 
richest  —  voluntarily  presented  themselves  to  bear 
the  extraordinary  burden.  And  the  preparations 
were  urged  with  such  unwonted  vigour,  that  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  assembly  was  held  *,  the  troops 
were  landed  in  Euboca.  The  expedition  however  was 
conmianded,  it  seems,  not  by  Timotheus,  but  by 
Diodes,  with  whom  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
Chares  was  joined.^  Of  the  operations  which  followed 
we  have  but  very  scanty  accounts,  which  however 
agree  very  well  together  as  to  the  general  result, 
though  there  is  a  little  appearance  of  variation  in  the 
details.  The  contemporary  orators,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  only  the  bright  side  of  the  story, 
represent  the  Athenians  as  completely  triumphant, 
Diocles  as  granting  permission  to  the  Thebans  —  who 
of  course  had  been  defeated  —  to  withdraw  from  the 
island^,  and  the  whole  as  reduced  under  the  power  of 
Athens,  which  generously  allowed  all  the  cities  to 
retain  their  free  constitutions:  and  all  this  as  the 
work  of  less  than  thirty  days.  But  according  to 
Diodorus  *,  the  campaign  was  much  less  brilliant,  and 

'  Demosthenes  Androt  §  17.  i^Mcpwr  rpi&w.  Mach,  In  Ctes.  §  85.  #r  w4p^ 
7i/i4peus.  The  one  seems  to  speak  exclusively,  the  other  Inclusively,  of  the  same 
time. 

*  Demosth.  c  Aristocr.  §  206.  i€<ni9ovfuv  els  EffSocoy,  icat  Xdfnif  ^tctr  tx^  "^^^ 
^4rovf, 

'  Dem.  Mid.  p.  570.  ^  rdr  oiroy6wK  yeyowvuh  &f  AtoicA^s  itrmUrmo  tms 
9nfiaioit. 
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the  issue  not  exactly  the  same.  He  expressly  states, 
that  there  was  no  regular  battle,  but  only  skirmishes 
and  petty  engagements,  in  which  victory  was  some- 
times with  the  Athenians,  sometimes  with  the  Thebans: 
and  that  at  last  the  Euboeans,  to  deliver  their  island 
from  the  ravages  of  the  two  hostile  armies,  agreed  to 
a  general  pacification,  upon  which  both  the  belli- 
gerents withdrew  their  forces.  Still  even  according 
to  this  statement,  the  advantage  would  have  rested 
with  the  Athenians;  for  the  Thebans  had  at  least 
been  foiled  in  their  attempt,  and  the  state  of  the 
island  was  not  less  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
Athens  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  than  it  had  been 
before.  The  spirit  displayed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
expedition  was  a  topic  of  exultation,  with  which  they 
were  frequently  flattered  by  their  orators  —  a  proof 
how  rare  such  exertions  had  now  become  with  them 
— and  perhaps  contributed  more  to  raise  their  con- 
fidence and  their  reputation,  than  the  success  with 
which  the  efibrt  was  crowned. 

Whether  the  occupation  which  this  contest  gave  to 
the  Athenians,  encouraged  Charidemus  to  evade  the 
execution  of  his  treaty  with  Athenodorus,  we  are  not 
able  to  ascertain.  But  it  seems  that  peace  was  no 
sooner  restored  in  Euboea,  than  Chares  sailed  with 
the  armament  which  had  just  been  employed  there  to 
the  Hellespont,  invested  with  absolute  authority  by 
an  extraordinary  commission  as  general  autocrator, 
and  that  his  arrival  immediately  changed  the  aspect 
The  Thr».  of  afiairs  in  that  quarter.  Charidemus,  again  threat- 
^l^ug**^"  ened  with  a  combination  of  the  forces  under  Chares 
«^ed  to  and  those  of  the  two  rival  kings,  at  length  consented 
to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  Athenians,  which  seem 
to  have  amounted  to  a  simple  unconditional  cession 
of  the  Chersonesus.  Only  he  was  still  able  to  carry 
one  very  important  point.  Cardia,  which,  by  its 
position  on  the  Isthmus,  was  the  key  to  the  peninsula 
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on  the  side  of  Thrace,  retained  its  independence,  and  chap. 
was  consequently  more  than  ever  devoted  to  Chari-  .  ^^^^' . 
demus.  Sestus  too  was  not  surrendered,  and  con- 
tinued hostile  to  Athens ;  but  she  was  at  liberty  to 
enforce  her  claims  to  it,  as  she  could.  Though  the 
conduct  of  Charidemus,  as  we  have  related  it  —  on 
the  authority  indeed  of  a  political  adversary,  whose 
statements  we  have  no  means  of  comparing  with  more 
impartial  evidence — appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
hostile  to  Athens,  it  seems  that  he  had  partizans 
among  the  Athenian  orators,  gained  perhaps  by  arts 
like  those  which  were  employed  by  Chares,  who 
persuaded  the  people  that  they  were  mainly  indebted 
to  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonesus :  and  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  franchise,  and  with  a  crown 
of  honour  as  a  public  benefactor. 

This  acquisition  appears  to  have  been  made  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  disastrous  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  (357)  between  the  Athenians 
and  some  of  their  principal  allies.*  I  have  ventured 
to  surmise,  that  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
causes  of  their  rupture;  because  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  one  of  the  immediate  occasions  of  the 
quarrel  may  have  arisen  from  the  appointment  of 
Chares  to  the  extraordinary  command  which  he  held 
when  he  concluded  the  treaty  with  Charidemus,  and 
an  ancient  writer,  though  one  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thority, expressly  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  war  to  his 
misconduct.^    But  the  accounts  which  have  been  pre- 

•  The  greater  part  of  the  modem  writers  who  have  treated  this  portion  of  his- 
tory, have  been  misled  by  Diodorus  xvi.  34.  to  refer  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
to  the  year  353.  (OL  cvi.  4. ),  when  an  Athenian  colony  was  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it.  So  Wachsmuth,  Flathe,  Droysen,  VoemeL  But  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  Diodorus  himself  meant  this,  since  the  participle  fyxctf^Iaorros  may 
refer  to  an  earlier  period.  In  the  date  here  assigned  to  the  event  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  narrative  in  the  Aristocratea,  which  In  the  leading  outlines  bears  all 
the  marts  of  truth,  and  is  quite  Inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  expe- 
dition of  Chares  took  place  after  the  end  of  the  Social  War.  This  has  been  clearly 
perceived  and  shown  by  Winiewski,  p.  195. 

'  The  anonymous  author  of  the  argument  prefixed  to  Isocrates  on  the  Peace.  — 
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CHAP,  served  of  this  Social  War  are  as  scanty,  in  proportion 
»  ^^^^  .  to  its  importance,  as  those  of  the  event  which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  same  name  in  Roman  history. 
One  cause  of  the  obscurity  in  which  its  origin  is 
involved,  may  be  that  it  had  been  kindled  some  years 
before,  though  it  was  only  now  that  the  flame  burst 
out.  The  project  of  Epaminondas,  already  mentioned, 
to  detach  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  from  the 
Athenian  confederacy,  whatever  abatement  may  be 
required  for  the  account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  its 
success,  seems  to  imply  that,  even  so  early  as  the  year 
363,  these  states  were  meditating  a  separation,  or  at 
least  that  their  jealousy  and  resentment  had  in  some 
way  been  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  Athens.  In  the 
year  following,  we  find  the  Byzantians  taking  some 
strong  measures  to  relieve  themselves  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  which  seem  to  have  excited  hostile  feelings 
at  Athens.  They  detained  the  corn-ships  on  their 
passage  out  of  the  Euxine,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  Chalcedon  and  Cyzicus.  A  number  of 
vessels  so  freighted,  and  belonging  to  Athenian 
owners,  were  stopt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  by  the 
dread  of  this  violence,  while  the  price  of  corn  was 
rising  in  the  Athenian  market.  This  was  one  of  those 
injuries  which  every  one  felt ;  and  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  squadron  which  was  sent  this  year,  as 
has  been  related,  under  Meno  and  Timomachus,  to   I 

According  to  this  account.  Chares  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolia,  which  was     I 
then  independent ;  but  thinking  that  he  could  at  any  time  make  himself  master 
of  it,  and  being  more  desirous   of  recovering  the  ancient  power  of  Athena,  he 
attacked  the  Chians,  Rhodians,  and  the  other  allie8(?).     They  resisted  and  de- 
feated him,  so  that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  for  if  he  had  rettred,  and  turned 
his  arms  against  Amphipolis,  they,  by  way  of  retaliation,  would   taaTe  invaded      | 
Attica.     The  Athenians,  on  hearing  this,  requested  peace,  which  was  granted  hj     i 
the  allies  ;  and  this,  the  writer  adds,  was  the  Social  War.     There  are  perhaps  some     I 
fragments  of  historical  truth  in  this  statement ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  extract  and     I 
put  them  together.     It  seems  clear  that  the  author  has  confounded  dates,  and  bad     | 
altogether  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  history  of  the  war.     Tet  Voemel  (Pro- 
leg,  p.  68.)  adopts  so  much  of  the  narrative  as  relates  to  Chares,  though  without  a     \ 
reference,  with  apparently  perfect  confidence.     Rehdants(p.  206.)  obaervca:  Com'     \ 
/udi$$e  mi  hi  non  videtur  Grammaticits,  sed  omiata  beiU  deteriptiomt  modo 
finetnque  erjHmert  voluiue. 
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the  Hellespont,  was  to  protect  the  shipping,'  It  is  chap. 
hardly  possible  that  this  should  have  been  done  so  as  .  ^^"' . 
not  to  leave  some  ill  will  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the 
Byzantians;  and  indeed  we  find  that  they  repeated 
their  aggressions  after  Tiniomachus  had  succeeded  to 
the  command^;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  a 
very  slight  provocation  or  persuasion  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  impel  them  into  open  hostility  to  Athens. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  presence  of  such  a 
general  as  Chares,  elated  with  success,  and  clothed 
with  unlimited  power,  so  near  at  hand,  was  very 
likely  to  widen  the  breach. 

But  though  the  expedition  of  Epaminondas  appears  origin  of 
to  have  been  directed  principally,  if  not  solely,  to  war. 
Byzantium,  it  is  not  certain  that  she  took  the  lead  in 
the  confederacy  formed  against  Athens,  or  that  she 
was  urged  by  any  motives  which  she  had  not  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  her  allies.  If  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  information  which  we  derive  from  Demosthenes 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  we  must  believe  that 
Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  all  alike  professed  to 
engage  in  it  in  self-defence,  to  guard  against  the 
attacks  with  which  Athens,  as  they  thought,  was 
threatening  their  independence.  This  indeed  would 
seem  to  imply  some  injuries  already  suflered,  but 
such  as  fell  indiscriminately  on  all.  On  the  other 
hand  the  same  orator  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  it  was 
not  Byzantium,  but  Rhodes,  that  took  the  foremost 
part  in  the  coalition,  and  that  Rhodes  herself  did  not 
act  spontaneously,  or  under  the  pressure  of  any  griev- 
ance, but  was  an  instrument  in  other  hands.  The 
real  author  of  the  war,  according  to  this  account,  was 
Mausolus,  the  vassal  king,  or  hereditary  satrap,  of 
Caria.  Mausolus,  who  had  inherited  an  extensive 
territory,  and  several  strong  places,  among  which  his 

»  DemosthencB,  c.  Polycl.  §  5.  ■  Demosthenes,  Ibid.  §  22. 

VOL.  v.  X 
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CHAP-  capital  Halicamassus  was  well  adapted  to  become  the 
t — ,— Li  seat  of  a  great  maritime  power,  had  conceived  the 
design  of  making  himself  completely  independent  of 
the  Persian  court,  and  of  enlarging  his  dominions  on 
the  continent,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean. 
He  had  sided  with  the  revolted  satraps  in  the  rebel- 
lion which  has  been  already  noticed,  and  appears  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  gain  some  addition  to 
his  territory  in  Lydia,  though  he  was  defeated  in  an 
attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  Miletus ',  and  ako 
to  establish  his  authority  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
islands.  This  it  was  his  aim  to  do  in  Rhodes,  which 
however  he  could  only  hope  to  attain  with  tJie  help 
of  a  party  among  the  Rhodians  devoted  to  his  in-  I 
terests ;  and  such  a  party  could  only  gain  the  ascend- 
ancy when  their  connection  with  Athens  should  have 
been  dissolved.  The  government  of  Rhodes  was  at 
this  time  democratical ;  but  there  was,  it  seems,  a 
strong  oligarchical  faction,  which  entered  into  his 
views.  Still  their  influence  would  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  to  effect  the  revolution,  which  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  if 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  not  been  already 
alienated  from  Athens,  and  impatient  of  the  depend- 
ence to  which  it  had  been  reduced,  or  apprehensive 
of  further  encroachments  on  its  liberty.  Indeed  we 
have  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  Athenians 
had  already  at  this  time  taken  a  step  which  was  likely 
both  to  alarm  and  to  irritate  their  allies,  as  at  once  a 
breach  of  faith  and  a  symptom  of  rapacity.  We  are 
informed  that  in  the  year  361  or  360  they  had  planted 
a  body  of  cleruchial  colonists  in  Samos*,  in  violation  I 

>  PolycnuB,  VI.  8.,  where  tbe  name  JEgyptus  if  singoLv.     Ludan  D.  M.  xxif. 

*  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  133.,  speaking  of  the  Athenian  cdloDy  in  Samot, 
observes  :  "  The  erroneous  dates  of  Diodorus,  who  makes  the  period  of  their  pos- 
session  forty-three  years  (which  fixes  the  colony  to  b.  c.  366),  and  of  Scbd. 
^schin.  p.  731.  ReitiL,  who  places  the  colony  at  the  year  of  Micopbemus,  a.  c. 
361,  have  been  examined  and   corrected  by   Wess.   ad  Biodor.  xviii.  18.,  wltb 
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of  the  engagement  by  which  they  had  bound  them- 
selves at  the  renewal  of  their  confederacy.  The 
higher  authority  of  Philochorus  indeed  assigned  a 
later  date  for  this  measure,  the  year  352.  But  the 
two  accounts  appear  to  be  consistent  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  earlier  date  is  in  itself  the  more  proba- 
ble, as  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  conquest.  If  however 
a  second  detachment  of  colonists  was  sent  after  the 
Social  War,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  cannot  have 
been  supposed  to  have  given  violent  ofifence. 

The  first  impulse  then  seems  to  have  proceeded 
either  from  Rhodes,  or  Byzantium ;  but  the  motived 
which  induced  Chios  to  enter  into  the  league  against 
Athens,  may  likewise  be  easily  imagined.  It  was 
perhaps  more  exposed  than  either  Byzantium,  or 
Rhodes,  to  the  exactions  and  insults  of  the  Athenian 
oflicers,  and  had  more  grounds  of  complaint.  We 
may  also  collect  from  Demosthenes ',  that  about  this 
time  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  oligar- 
chical party,  which  no  doubt  actively  promoted  the 
rupture  with  Athens.  Cos  also  declared  itself  very 
early  on  the  same  side:  it  was  one  of  the  islands 
which  are  said  to  have  been  subject  to  Mausolus.* 
Hostilities  appear  to  have  begun  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  siege  of  Chios.  According  to 
Diodorus,  Chabrias  was  joined  with  Chares  in  the 
command,  and  conducted  the  operations  of  the  fleet, 
which  consisted  it  seems  of  sixty  sail^  while  the 
land  forces  were  led  against  the  city  by  Chares.  Yet 
we   would  not  reject  as  altogether  improbable  the 


^  whom  Coisini  agreei.  Fad.  Att  torn.  it.  p.  27.**  But,  as  Sehdants  has  pointed  out 
I  (p.  126.),  the  date  of  Diodorus  appears  to  be  perfectly  correct  when  referred  to 
I  the  conquett  of  the  island  by  Timotheus.  The  authority  of  Philochorus  is  higher 
J  than  that  of  the  Scholiast,  who  does  not  quote  his  author.  But  the  question  is 
whether  they  are  at  variance  with  each  other. 

>  De  Rhod.  Lib.  §  23 

*  Ludan  u.  s.     Demosthenes  De  Rhod.  lib.  §  34. 

'  Compare  Diodorus,  xvi.  7.  and  21. 


Chabilai. 
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CHAP,     statement  of  Nepos  *,  —  in  which  he  may  have  fol- 
t     ,   '  *   lowed  Theopompus,  that  Chabrias  accompanied  the 
armament  in  a  private  capacity,  and  only  commanded 
Death  of      his  own  galley  as  a  volunteer.     All  authors  however 
agree  that  he  sacrificed  his  life  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  siege  by  an  imprudent  display  of  valour.     He 
led  the  way  into  the  harbour  of  Chios,  but  was  not 
immediately  followed   by   the   rest,  and   was  over- 
powered by  the  enemy.     Yet  it  seems  that  he  might 
have  saved  his  life,  if  he  had  chosen  to  retreat,  or  to 
abandon  his  vessel.     But  with  Spartan  obstinacy  he 
preferred  to  die  sword  in  hand.     Athens  thus  lost 
one  of  her  ablest  generals :  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quence appears  to  have  been,  that  the  attempt  upon 
Chios  was  defeated,  and  the  allies  became  masters  of 
the  sea.     We  do  not  know  what  became  of  Chares, 
or  what  interval  may  have  elapsed  before  the  Athe- 
nians found  it  necessary  to  equip  another  fleet  of 
sixty  sail,  which  was  conunanded  by  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus.     These  two  generals  had  been  for  some 
time  reconciled,  and  had  cemented  their  union  by  an 
alliance   between   the   daughter  of  Timotheus,  and 
Menestheus,  the  son  of  Iphicrates.      According  to 
Nepos,  Menestheus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
but  was  aided  by  his  father  and  father-in-law,  who 
nominally  served  under  him.      It  appears  however 
from  the  sequel,  that  they  must  have  held  a  public 
and  responsible  office.    Still  they  were  only  associated 
with  Chares,  who  had  not  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

In  the  following  year  (356)  Saraos  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  scene  of  hostilities ;  but  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  determine  the  precise  course  which  they 
took.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  allies,  whose  fleet 
amounted  to  a  hundred  sail,  after  having  ravaged 

•  Chabr.  4.,  on  which  B^^hdantx  observes,  p.  207.,   Qua  in  vita    TkeopomfMm 
tecutua,  «6i  aeeuroHuM  rem  Corndiut  deacribit, /idem  ei  exittimo  trilmaukm  et$e. 
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imnos  and  Imbrus,  proceeded  to  Samos,  wasted  the  chap. 
iintry,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city ;  at  the  same  time  .  ^"'  > 
^ing  contributions  from  other  islands  which  ad- 
red  to  the  Athenians ;  but  were  at  length  called 
ay  to  the  relief  of  Byzantium,  which  the  Athenians 
sieged  for  the  purpose  of  eflFecting  a  diversion. 
It  other  accounts,  not  less  authentic  and  probable, 
'orm  us  that  Samos  likewise  had  revolted,  and  that 
territory  was  ravaged  by  Iphicrates  *,  and  we  are 
lis  led  to  suspect,  that  the  Athenians  were  diverted 
>m  the  siege  of  Samos  by  the  operations  of  the 
emy  in  the  north  of  the  ^gean.  However  this 
ly  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Athenian  com- 
inders  united  their  forces  near  the  Hellespont 
thin  such  a  distance  of  the  allies,  that  preparations 
ire  made  on  both  sides  for  a  general  engagement, 
lares  was  eager  for  it:  but  on  the  day  when  he 
oposed  to  make  the  attack,  the  state  of  the  weather 
iuced  his  colleaguesf  to  decline  it.  This  refusal 
oduced  an  open  breach  between  them ;  and  Chares, 
5  are  told  by  Diodorus,  after  having  publicly  pro- 
$ted  against  their  conduct,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
ople,  in  which  he  charged  them  with  treachery. 
it  here  the  narrative  itself  seems  to  betray  some 
lission  ;  for  the  mere  postponement  of  a  battle  could 
rdly  have  been  alleged  as  ground  for  such  a  charge ; 
d  a  comparison  of  another  account  inclines  us  to 
ppose,  that  Chares,  thinking  perhaps  that  his  col- 
igues  would  not  venture  to  withhold  their  support, 
i  his  division  against  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated  ; 
d  then,  to  screen  himself,  laid  the  blame  on  them.^ 
3  had,  as  we  have  seen,  partizans  at  home,  who 
jre  always  ready  to  defend  his  conduct ;  and  it 
possible  that  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  if 

Poljcniu,  lu.  9.  36. 

Nepcw  Tim.,  iii.  4.     Male  re  gesti,  compluribus  araissis  navibus,  eodem  unde 
t  profectus,  ae  recepit 
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CHAP,  he  actually  exposed  himself  to  a  risk  which  his  col- 
■  ^^^^  .  leagues  shunned,  may  have  given  a  specious  colour  to 
the  accusation.  The  result  was  that  they  were  re- 
called, and  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial;  and 
Chares  was  left  entrusted  with  the  sole  management 
of  the  war. 
B.  c.  366.  It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  event  toot 
^  of  the  place  in  the  latter  half  of  356  ;  for  the  account  given 
Social  War.  }yy  DiodoFus  of  the  manner  in  which  the  contest  was 
terminated,  implies  that  there  was  an  interval  of  at 
least  several  months  between  the  transactions  just 
related,  and  the  close  of  the  war.  Chares,  though  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  presence  of  his  colleagues, 
neither  ventured,  as  it  appears,  to  attack  the  enemy, 
nor  was  able  to  find  subsistence  for  his  troops  by  the 
means  which  he  had  hitherto  been  used  to  employ. 
The  contributions  which  the  islands  still  attached  to 
the  Athenian  interest  could  furnish,  had  been  for  the 
most  part  pre-occupied  by  the  allies,  and  they  were 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  others  from  his  exactions. 
From  Athens  he  could  riot  expect  a  supply  equal  to 
his  wants ;  and  perhaps  to  have  applied  for  it  would 
Chares  aids  havc  endangered  his  popularity.  In  this  emergency 
Artabaiua.  j^^  rcsortcd  to  an  expedient  which  was  probably  the 
best  that  the  case  admitted.  The  war  between  Arta- 
bazus  and  the  satraps  who  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Ochus,  the  successor  of  Artaxerxes,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  drawn  Charidemus  over  to  Asia,  still 
continued.  Artabazus  was  threatened  by  superior 
numbers,  and  stood  in  great  need  of  a  body  of  Greek 
auxiliaries,  whose  aid  he  was  willing  to  purchase  at  a 
high  price.  Chares  on  the  other  hand  only  wanted  a 
present  provision  for  his  troops,  and  a  subsidy  which 
might  enable  him  afterwards  to  prosecute  the  war.  He 
did  not  look  to  any  political  consequences  that  lay  be- 
yond these  immediate  advantages,  and  perhaps  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  them.  He  entered  into  the  service 
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of  Artabazus,  and  according  to  Diodorus  soon  turned  chap. 
the  scale,  and  gained  a  victory  which  extricated  him  .  ^^^'  . 
from  his  dangerous  position :  success  which  seems  to 
imply  that  Chares  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  mili- 
tary talents.  The  satrap  fulfilled  his  promise,  and 
Furnished  him  with  a  sum  of  money  which  enabled 
bim  to  keep  his  forces  together.  We  are  not  informed 
in  what  manner  the  allies  availed  themselves  of  his 
ibsence  from  the  theatre  of  war ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
ihat  they  can  have  profited  by  the  opportunity  for 
my  purpose  more  important  than  that  of  infesting  the 
commerce,  and  annoying  the  dependents  of  Athens  : 
br  the  proceedings  of  Chares  were  known  to  the 
people,  and  were  at  first  greatly  applauded.  But  the 
lid  which  he  had  given,  and  might  continue  to  give, 
X)  Artabazus,  had  been  represented  to  the  king  of 
Persia  as  so  important,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
iend  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  his  con- 
iuct.*  These  complaints  were  probably  accompanied 
vith  threats,  more  or  less  definite,  that  the  King  would 
support  the  confederates  with  his  maritime  power. 
Orders  were  forthwith  sent  to  Chares  to  break  ofi^  his 
x)nnection  with  Artabazus.  But  intelligence  soon 
ifter  arrived  that  the  Persian  court  was  fitting  out 
m  armament  of  300  galleys,  to  co-operate  with  the 
enemies  of  Athens.  This  report  probably  did  not  End  of  the 
irst  suggest  the  desire  of  peace  to  the  Athenians,  ®°*^  ^"' 
j^ho  must  for  some  time  have  felt  the  want  of  it ;  but 
t  seeiiis  to  have  convinced  them  that  they  could  not 
»rry  on  the  war  any  longer  without  extreme  danger. 
Diodorus  and  another  author*^  intimate  that  they 
nade  the  first  advances ;  but  we  find  that  the  confe- 
lerates  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  ^ ;  and  we  can 
jasily  believe  that  they  were  little  less  eager  for  the 
ermination  of  a  struggle  which  must  have  cost  them 

>  Dlodonb,  xvl  22.  *  Argument  to  Isocrates,  De  Pac 

»  bocntes,  De  Pac.  §  32. 
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CHAP,     great  sacrifices.    They  seem  to  have  required  nothing 
.   ^^  .   but  the  acknowledgement  of  their  independence,  and 
this  was  no  doubt  secured  to  them. 

We  are  not  informed  how  many  states,  besides  the 
principal  parties,  were  included  in  the  treaty ;  but  it 
seems  that  Athens  must  have  lost  a  great  number  of 
her  most  important  allies :  for  she  is  said  to  have  re- 
tained none  but  the  less  considerable  islands,  and  the 
amount  of  the  yearly  contributions  was  reduced  to 
forty-five  talents  ',  which  however  may  have  been  but 
a  temporary  deficiency,  arising  from  the  pressure  of 
the  war.  To  her  losses  of  this  kind  in  the  JEgean 
was  added  one  in  the  West,  which  must  have  been  as 
painful  as  any :  one  of  which  the  Social  War  was 
probably  rather  the  occasion  than  the  cause ;  for  it 
may  be  pretty  clearly  traced  to  events  which  had 
taken  place  a  few  years  before,  though  the  accounts 
we  have  of  them  are  somewhat  obscure.  In  351 
Chares  had  been  appointed  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
room  of  Leosthenes,  and  soon  after  was  sent  —  we 
know  not  whether  with  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  levying  contributions  —  to  Corey ra.  Since  its 
connection  with  Athens  had  been  renewed,  the  island 
appears  to  have  been  under  democratical  government, 
but  there  was,  as  at  all  former  periods,  an  oligarchical 
Lots  of  party,  which  was  now  eager  for  a  revolution.  It 
CoTcyn,  would  be  hardly  credible,  if  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  to  the  fact  was  not  confirmed  by  the  sequel, 
as  to  which  there  is  no  doubt,  that  this  party  was 
encouraged  and  abetted  by  Chares  in  a  conspiracy,  by 
which  it  overthrew  its  adversaries,  and  after  much 
bloodshed  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  state.' 
This  change  was  so  clearly  adverse  to  the  interest  of 
Athens,  that  we  can  hardly  attribute  the  conduct  of 

•  Demosthenes  de  Cor.  §  293. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  95.     The  character  of  the  party  aided  by  Chares  \f  determined 
by  ^aeas  Poliorc,  c.  II. 
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I!hares  to  any  other  motive  than  bribery.  The  new 
•ulers  were  not  the  better  disposed  toward  the 
dithenian  alliance  for  the  aid  which  they  thus  received, 
md  seem  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  aflPorded  by 
ihe  Social  War  for  renouncing  it. 

What  had  been  so  lost  there  could  be  little  hope 
rf  ever  retrieving.  The  war  expenditure  must  also 
Slave  been  burdensome  to  the  finances  of  Athens ; 
l;he  damage  inflicted  on  Athenian  property  abroad  by 
^he  navy  of  the  allies  as  well  as  by  confiscation  was 
perhaps  still  more  severe ;  and  commerce  seems  to 
aave  undergone  a  temporary  stagnation.  The  city 
s  described  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  deserted  by 
the  foreign  merchants  and  the  resident  aliens.* 
These  however  were  wounds  which  time  might  heal. 
But  it  could  not  repair  the  loss  of  the  three  great 
commanders,  who  had  revived  the  power  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  might  perhaps  have  averted  some  of 
its  subsequent  disasters.  The  death  of  Chabrias  was 
3nly  matter  for  regret ;  but  the  services  of  Iphicrates 
and  Timotheus  were  sacrificed  by  means  as  dis- 
honourable as  the  end  was  unhappy  for  the  state. 
Iphicrates  was  brought  to  trial  first,  with  Mene-  Trial  of 
stheus.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Ari- 
*tophon,  a  very  eloquent  orator,  who  in  the  course  of 
his  long  political  life  had  himself  been  seventy-five 
times  impeached,  and  could  boast  of  having  been  as 
often  acquitted,  and  whose  reputation  renders  it 
somewhat  surprising  that  he  should  have  become  the 
coadjutor  of  Chares  in  an  afiair  of  this  nature.^  Iphi- 
crates defended  himself  with  soldierlike  eloquence, 
seasoned  with  sarcastic  wit ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  aware  that  the  disposition  of  his  judges  was  not 

*  Isocrates  de  Pac.  §  26. 

'  ^Uaii  indeed,  xiv.  2.,  calls  him  &r«Tor,  but  apparently  with  no  other  ground 
than  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  Timotheus,  whieh  he  may  have  misunderstood :  as 
the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Eubulus  by  Athensus,  iv.  61.,  manifestly  through  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  Theopompus  which  he  quotes. 
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CHAP,  favourable  to  him,  and  to  have  relied  on  other  means 
.  ^^^  .  of  averting  the  danger.  We  may  collect  from  Iso- 
crates  that  he  and  Menestheus  were  more  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  Timotheus  than  for  their  own.  They 
took  on  themselves  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
joint  command :  Iphicrates  that  of  the  military  ope- 
rations, Menestheus  that  of  the  administration  of  the 
public  money.*  This  boldness  would  be  sufficiently 
explained,  if  we  believe  that  Iphicrates  had  secured 
the  support  of  a  body  of  partizans — perhaps  the 
members  of  one  of  the  clubs  which  still  subsisted  for 
various  purposes  at  Athens, — that  he  caused  threat- 
ening rumours  to  be  circulated  before  the  trial,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  hinted  to  his  judges,  that  they  might  have 
cause  to  repent  if  they  condemned  him.^  The  fact  is 
that  both  he  and  Menestheus  were  acquitted :  what 
follows  appears  to  prove  that  they  owed  their  escape 
to  some  extraordinary  means.  Timotheus  was  after- 
wards arraigned,  likewise  by  Aristophon,  on  a  similar 
charge,  for  which,  according  to  Isocrates,  there  could 
have  been  no  colour  against  him,  if  his  colleagues 
were  innocent.  Yet  he  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  the  enormous  fine  of  100  talents.  The 
capital  article  in  the  indictment  was  that  he  had 
received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians.^  But 
we  cannot  doubt  that  passion,  or  cupidity,  or  factious 
intrigues,  contributed  more  to  aggravate  the  sentence 
than  the  speciousness  of  the  prosecutor's  proofs.  Iso- 
crates attributes  it  to  the  offence  which  Timotheus 
had  given  by  his  lofty,  ungracious  deportment,  and 
his  neglect  even  of  the  fair  arts  by  which  other 
generals  paid  their  court  to  the  people,  and  the  lead- 
ing orators,  whom  he  had  made  his  enemies.  This 
would  account  for  the  conduct  of  Aristophon,  though 

'  w.  itna.  §  137.  •  Palyaen.  iii.  9.  29. 

*  Diuarcb.  in  I>tfiiiu»tlL  §  15.  Polycl.  §  17. 
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80  as  to  leave  a  blot  upon  his  character.     Timotheus     chap. 
was  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  and  retired  to  Chalcis,  .    ^^^' . 
where  he  died  not  long  after.     The  injustice  of  the  ^^^^^  <>' 
sentence  was  tacitly  acknowledged  by   the   people       ^  *"** 
after  his  death.     His  son  Conon  was  permitted  to 
compromise  with  the  treasury  for  a  tenth  part  of  the 
fine,  in  the  honourable  form  of  a  donation  for  the 
repair  of  the  walls  restored  by  his  grandfather.* 

While  the  negotiation  with  the  allies  was  pending,  isorraiPf. 
or  soon  after  the  peace,  Isocrates  wrote  what  we 
should  call  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  speech  in- 
tended to  be  delivered  in  the  assembly  held  to  deli- 
berate on  the  treaty.  The  work  is  of  considerable 
value  as  a  historical  document,  though  it  afibrds  less 
information  than  might  have  been  expected  from  it 
with  regard  to  the  war.  Isocrates  was  a  rhetorician 
by  profession :  the  framing  of  sentences,  and  turning 
of  periods,  was  the  great  business  of  his  long  life : 
the  only  one  in  which  he  was  very  successful ;  in 
that  he  attained  to  the  highest  skill  labour  could 
give,  and  amassed  great  wealth  as  a  teacher.  But 
lie  appears  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Socrates,  was 
disgusted  with  the  Sophists,  and  had  little  taste  for 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  their  disputations ;  he  was 
til  us  led  to  apply  his  art  to  morals  and  politics,  not 
like  most  of  the  Socratic  school  in  the  discussion  of 
general  principles,  but  in  practical  precepts  and  coun- 
sels. He  was  the  first  Greek  writer  who  employed 
his  pen  on  questions  which  arose  out  of  passing 
events.^  He  seems  to  have  believed  that  nothing 
but  the  weakness  of  his  voice,  and  the  shyness  and 
timidity  of  his  character,  prevented  him  from  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  public  debates.^     But  it  is  very 

*  Nepos,  Timoth.  it.  1. 

*  VIL  X.  Orat  p.  837.  B,  x^^^^  irpvros  robi  ipicrucobs  \6yovs  r&v  woXniKtip 
wtfA  o^s  krxoiAaaw,  See  Westermann  Ge$chichte  der  griechiachen  Beredtaamieitt 
p.  78.  Panathen  Incit.  v^Jrr^pos  fikv  i^v,  wftortpo^fAiiP  ypS^tiv  'r&v  Xiyttv  ,  .  , 
tqIs  wfpl  vw  ffvft/ptp&mvy  r$  r§  it6\4i  itnX  roTf  ftAAots  "EAXrici  ov^i^u^c^rros. 

*  Paiiathen,  §  12    13.     Philip.  §  93. 
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CHAP,     doubtful  whether  any  strength  of  lungs,  or  hardness 
,_^_L;    of  brow,  could  have  rendered  discourses  such  as  he 


has  left  acceptable  to  an  Athenian  assembly,  at  least 
after  it  had  learnt  from  Demosthenes,  what  real  elo- 
quence was.  He  valued  himself  not  a  little  on  his 
political  sagacity,  as  to  which  a  stronger  mind  than 
his  own  has  entertained  a  widely  different  opinion/ 
But  he  was  a  respectable,  well-meaning  man  ;  he  de- 
plored the  evils  which  afflicted  Greece,  and  thought 
he  saw  a  remedy ;  but  seems  to  have  given  little 
heed  whether  it  might  not  prove  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. His  general  notion  was  union  under  a  single 
chief;  which  however  he  wished  to  reconcile  with 
liberty  and  independence.  How  inconsistent  the 
plan  which  he  proj)Osed  was  with  the  combination  of 
these  objects,  will  appear  in  the  proper  place. 

The  advice  however  which  he  gives  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  peace  seems  indisputably  good  :  and  every 
Athenian  patriot  must  have  regretted  that  the  peo- 
ple was  so  little  disposed  to  follow  it,  and  that  even 
the  most  elegant  diction,  and  the  most  graceful  pe- 
riods, have  not  a  charm  strong  enough  to  eradicate 
ambition  and  cupidity,  especially  when  confirmed  by 
long  indulgence,  from  the  human  breast.  Its  effect 
may  have  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  which,  he 
himself  admits  had  a  repulsive,  paradoxical,  sound.* 
Hit  advice  He  cxhorts  the  Athenians  to  cease  to  aim  at  the  com- 
Atheniana.  maud  of  the  sca,  and  appeals  to  history,  both  their 
own  and  Sparta's,  to  prove  that  this  dazzling  object 
of  competition  had  only  been  a  source  of  the  greatest 
calamities  to  every  power  that  had  acquired  it.  He 
had  before  spoken  with  the  highest  approbation  of  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  far  as  it  provided  for  the  inde- 

<  Nlebuhr  Kl.  Scbrift,  p.  474.,  and  in  the  Philological  Museum,  ii.  p.  49S.  a/ 
letuU  in  his  old  age  a  thoroughfy  bad  citizen,  ai  veS  a§  an  imtHubkfyoL 
•  $  77.  80. 
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pendence  of  the  Greeks,  and  had  recommended  that  chap. 
this  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty  under  .  ^^^  - 
discussion  * :  so  that  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
he  wished  to  see  the  connexion  between  Athens  and 
her  allies  totally  dissolved.  This  however,  it  appears 
from  the  sequel,  was  not  his  meaning.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  that  she  may  be  again  at  the  head  of  a 
confederacy  as  extensive  as  that  which  she  had  pre- 
sided over  in  the  days  of  Aristides^,  that  he  desires 
she  should  renounce  the  command  of  the  sea.  AU 
that  he  means  by  the  command  of  the  sea,  is  an  un- 
just domination  grounded  upon,  and  maintained  by 
force.  He  would  have  a  confederacy,  in  which  all 
the  members  should  be  perfectly  free,  willingly  sub- 
mitting to  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  paying  none  but 
voluntary  contributions,  and  exempt  from  all  kinds 
of  molestation  and  encroachment.  At  times  he  speaks 
as  if  there  was  some  occult  property  in  maritime  do- 
minion, which  rendered  it  peculiarly  apt  to  intoxicate 
and  corrupt  its  possessors.  And  he  conceives  that 
this  influence  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  example 
of  Sparta,  which  had  earned  a  high  reputation  for 
justice,  moderation,  and  probity,  in  the  exercise 
of  her  continental  supremacy ;  but  when,  listening 
to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  Alcibiades,  she  had  sup- 
planted Athens  in  the  command  of  the  sea,  had  dege- 
nerated still  more  rapidly  from  her  ancient  virtue, 
and  exhibited  still  more  flagrant  excesses  of  am- 
bitious tyranny  and  bad  faith.  No  doubt  this  illus- 
tration —  even  if  the  praise  bestowed  on  Sparta  for 
her  administration  of  her  original  hegemony  be 
admitted  to  be  fully  deserved  —  would  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  unlimited  power,  of  whatever  kind, 
is  always  likely  to  be  abused :  since,  before  the  suc- 
cessful tenniiiation  of  the  great  contest  with  Athens, 
the  Spartan  government  was  restrained  by  obvious 

»  §  20.  ''  §  91.  92. 
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CHAP,     motives  of  policy  from  -  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
.   ^^"' '    its  allies.     Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was 
a  real  ground  for  the  observation,  when  applied  to  a 
dominion  such  as  Athens  had  held  over  a  vast  num- 
ber of  widely  scattered  maritime  dependencies,  as  it 
certainly  afforded  temptations  to  continual  aggran- 
dizement,   and    opportunities    of    abuse    in    a    far 
greater  degree  than  any  that  could  be  established  on 
the  continent  of  Greece.     But  then  it  seems  clear, 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  from  the  his- 
tory of  Athens,  that  this  fact  suppUed  no  warning 
against  maritime  dominion  which  would  not  equally 
show  the  danger  of  that  supremacy  over  a  free  con- 
federacy which  Isocrates  himself  represents  as  an  ob- 
ject of  a  reasonable  and  generous  ambition ;   for  it 
was  easy  to  foresee,  even  if  experience  had  not  made 
it  evident,  that  the  one  would  inevitably  pass  into 
the  other.     As  to  any  precautions  for  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  this  transformation,  he  is  perhaps  pru- 
dently silent.     It  must  also  be  observed  that  while 
he  deprecates  the  resorting  to  arms  for  any  but  de- 
fensive purposes,  he  admits  the  right  of  Athens  to 
sundry  foreign  possessions  which  had  been  wrested 
from  her,  as  Amphipolis  and  the  Chersonesus,  and 
only  dissuades  from  attempting  to  recover  them  by 
force,  on  grounds  of  expediency  which   must   have 
appeared  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  as  they  do 
to  us,  very  questionable,  if  not  utterly  visionary. 

His  proposition  however,  when  distinctly  under- 
stood, was  less  paradoxical  than  unpractical.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  had  been  done  when  the 
Athenian  confederacy  was  revived ;  and  all  that  was 
necessary  to  comply  with  his  advice,  was  to  return 
and  adhere  to  the  terms  then  laid  down.  But  this 
experience  had  twice  shown  to  be  a  mere  ineffectual 
SSptionof  ^'^^^^'  ^ven  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  terms 
the  state  of  had  been  violated,  he  affords  very  scanty  information. 
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He  hints  rather  than  expressly  asserts,  that  Athens     oh  a  p. 
had  suffered  her  citizens  to  acquire  property  in  the   .  ^"^"  . 
islands,  against  the  spirit  at  least  of  the  self-denying 
resolution,  by  which  she  had  renounced  all  cleru- 
chial  possessions.*     He  speaks  also  of  arbitrary  ex- 
actions,   which   have  been   already   mentioned,   and 
represents  the  allies   as  entirely  abandoned   to  the 
discretion  of  the  Athenian  generals.^     He  is  however 
more  explicit  as  to  the  domestic  causes  of  the  evil, 
which  he  is  aware  must  be  removed  before  any  salu- 
tary change  can  be  made  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  state.     The  people   must   discard  its   dishonest 
counsellors,  must  employ  m6n  of  acknowledged  pro- 
bity both  at  home  and  abroad :  it  must  cease  itself  to 
be  indolent,  voluptuous,  rapacious,  ambitious,  greedy 
of  flattery,  and  impatient  of  reproof.     Hard  condi- 
tions, and  certainly  surpassing  the  power  of  rhetoric, 
especially  such  as  that  of  Isocrates,  to  bring  to  pass. 
Here  again  his   expostulations   and   advice  seem 
wholly  unpractical  and  nugatory,  unless  we  suppose 
that  he  meant  more  than  he  has  thought  fit  expli- 
citly to  avow.     He  anxiously  disclaims,  both  for  him- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs, 
feelings  and  views  hostile  to  democratical  institutions, 
but  in  a  way  which  excites  strong  suspicion  either  of 
disingenuousness  or  of  great  confiision  of  ideas.    The 
first  condition  of  a  better  state  of  public  affairs  he 
declares  to  be,  that  the  people  should  give  their  con- 
fidence to  worthier  counsellors  than  those  by  whom 
they  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  guided,  should  get  rid 
of  the  prejudice  by  which  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  sycophants  are  friends  of  democracy,  the 
gentlemen  of  oUgarchy,  and  be  convinced  that  there 

'  §  6.   o2  fiii'  wpoaioKiai'  ifiroiowruf  its  ical  rdt  ncr^ctt  rcb  ip  rtus  ir6\€a't  KOfuoi^ 

'  §  160.     fr  ^tXmfur  xp^i^^  ''^^  <rvfAfidxoif  Sftoiws  A^nrtp  rott  tplXott,  koI  fiif 
Kljf  likp  mbroifSfmys  itpm/iMP,  ipyif  ik  rots  orpvniyois  ainobs  in  hv  fioiKtnneu 
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CHAP,  is  no  natural  connexion  between  the  condition  of 
>  ^^ .  either  class  and  its  political  opinions,  but  that  each 
wishes  to  establish  that  form  of  government  under 
which  it  is  honoured.'  It  seems  an  almost  inevitable 
inference  from  this  statement,  that  those  who  are  not 
treated  with  the  deference  which  they  think  due  to 
them  under  the  existing  form  of  government,  must  I 
desire  to  see  it  changed.  Equally,  if  not  still  more, 
significant  is  his  retrospective  view  of  Athenian  his- 
tory. The  time  to  which  he  looks  back  with  admi- 
ration and  regret,  is  the  period  preceding  the  Persian 
War,  anterior  therefore  not  only  to  the  establishment 
of  the  maritime  empire',  but  to  the  rise  of  the  free 
confederacy,  and  even  of  the  naval  power  of  Athens: 
the  period  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  but 
imperfectly  developed,  and  still  controlled  by  a  pre- 
ponderant aristocratical  influence.  In  the  sub^se- 
quent  changes  he  sees  nothing  but  symptoms  of  a 
growing  degeneracy,  which  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
had  only  not  reached  its  last  stage.^  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  he  and  his  friends  would  have  been 
content  to  retain  the  existing  democratical  institu- 
tions, if  they  might  be  again  pervaded  by  an  aristo- 
cratical spirit.  Otherwise  it  would  follow  that  what 
in  his  opinion  was  most  desirable,  was  that  the  demo- 
cratical spirit  should  be  compressed  by  aristocratical 
or  oligarchical  forms.  In  the  discourse  on  the  Peace 
he  only  points  to  this  conclusion,  and  he  there  com- 
plains that  democracy  itself  did  not  permit  full  free- 
dom of  discussion.®     But  in  another  nearly  contem- 

'  §  1 59.  fjy  muHT^fitda  itifunucovs  fji^y  cTkcu  void(ovT9t  ro\tt  trvKo^drrat,  3Aa- 
yapx^^ohs  6h  rohs  KtiXoht  KiyalBohs  rAv  ijfUpHv^  yv6in*s  Zrt  ^6<rtt  iikw  ov8<ts  ouSer^or 
ro&r»y  itrrlv,  iy  fi*  hy  iitcurroi  rifjuShnat^  ra^miv  fio6?<otrrai  KoBurdym  rV 
woKntiay. 

*  §  152.     TlfpucKris  .  .   .  wapa\a0^y  rijy  w6Kiy  x^H^"  1*^^  ^povowrcof  ^  vfif 

'§17.     ^fUMpariai  oHinis  ovk  (ari  wa^riaia^  irK^y  ipBiUit  fUy  roh  k^fxwtor^ 

roif  teal  fAifi^y  bymv  ^f>ovri(ovauf^  ir  8^  r^  BfArp^  rots  «cw/M«8o8<8aMric<£Ao(i.     And  he 

proceeds  to  remark  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  people,  who,  while  they  listened 

_       with  delight  to  the  dramatic  satires  in  which  their  faults  were  held  up  to  rfdicttle 
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)raneou8  production  he  goes  a  step  farther,  and  chap 
>eaks  more  plainly.  Still  protesting  against  the  .  ^^^^ . 
ispicion  of  a  leaning  toward  oligarchy,  he  proposes, 
;  the  best  corrective  for  the  prevailing  disorders,  to 
tturu  to  the  old  democracy  founded  by  Solon,  and 
istored  by  Cleisthenes ;  for  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
vare  of  any  material  difference  between  the  two 
lases  of  the  constitution  marked  by  these  names.' 
he  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ancient  period  he 
)nceives  to  have  been  the  superintendence  exercised 
f  the  Areopagus  over  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the 
tizens ;  and  the  sum  of  his  advice  is  to  restore  this 
idy  to  its  pristine,  censorial,  and  regulative  autJio- 
ty.  To  judge  of  the  merit  and  tendency  of  this 
•oposal,  it  must  be  observed  that  Isocrates  himself 
>es  not  profess  to  place  the  smallest  confidence  in  the 
laracter  of  the  individuals  who  were  then  members  of 
le  Areopagus.  On  the  contrary  he  declares  that  there 
•e  among  them  men  not  to  be  borne  in  the  trans- 
ition of  other  affairs  *,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  does 
3t  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
mncil.  It  would  have  been  manifestly  impossible  to 
iforce  the  primitive  qualifications  of  gentle  birth 
id  personal  worth,  without  a  radical  change  of  the 
mstitution:  not  to  mention,  that  Isocrates  himself 
presents  the  great  families  as  having  become  extinct, 
id  almost  the  whole  of  the  old  Athenian  population  as 
)nsumed  by  the  wars,  and  its  place  as  filled  by  a 
otley  race  of  foreign  extraction.^     The  only  security 

the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  would  not  tolerate  a  serious  censure.  As  to  the  want  of 
edom  of  speech  In  the  assembly,  a  like  compUint  is  made  by  Demosthenei, 
fDth.  III.  §  32.  om  yap  wa^<rla  wtplt  wimntv  &cl  irap*  hyMf  itrriv, 
'  Areop.  §  17.  ZbplaKw  raimiv  h»  nAirnv  ytvoinimiv^  ical  rmw  fitW6irre»y 
^<hwv  &roTpo«^y,  Kcd  r&v  wapSmny  Koxtiv  iaraXXary^Vy  i^v  ^tX-fyrttiuv  iictlvmv  r^if 
WKparloM  hMoXafitOf^  ^v  '3k6hm¥  lUv,  6  itifiorue^arot  yw6tuvos,  itfoiio$4r7i<rtf 
,tuT$4y7js  8^,  6  roifs  rvpdyyovs  ixfia^MV,  «cal  rhv  9iifiov  Karayayt&y,  wd\uf  i^  ^X^t 

'  Areop.  §  44.     fSoi^ry  &y  robs  iv  rots  &AAoif  wp^ryfuurty  o&x  ioftitraifs  tfyros, 
tiZdy  9ls'Ap€iov  irdyov  iafofi&aiVy  ixmiwras  t$  ^^ct  XP^^^  '^"^  ftaXXop  to7s  iKti 
tlpuHS  fl  rau%  abruy  ircuvtcut  iiifityovraf, 
*  T.  c^.  §  106.     TtAciATMiTcs  tkoBw  ff^os  oifTOvs  Tohs  fUw  rdi^vs  robs  StifioaU 

VOL.  V.  r 
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CHAP,  which  he  has  to  offer  against  the  abuse  of  the  large 
>  ^^^- .  powers  with  which  he  would  invest  the  Areopagus 
of  his  own  day,  is  the  feeling  of  sanctity  which  still 
clung  to  the  place  of  that  long-venerated  tribunal, 
and  which,  as  he  asserts,  exerted  such  influence  on  the 
most  worthless  of  its  members,  that  when  admitted  to 
sit  there,  they  seemed  to  have  changed  their  natures, 
and  conformed  to  the  traditions  of  the  place  instead 
of  following  their  own  evil  inclinations.  It  is  strange 
that  Isocrates  should  have  dreamt  —  if  dream  he  did 
—  that  the  people,  which,  as  he  says,  habitually  dis- 
regarded the  counsels  of  its  wisest  and  most  upright 
citizens,  might  nevertheless  consent  to  entrust  some 
who  were  not  recommended  by  any  such  qualities, 
with  so  large  a  measure  of  arbitrary  power.  And 
not  less  strange  that  he  should  have  fancied  that  his 
scheme,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  be  the  revival  of 
an  old  institution,  and  not  the  erection  of  an  oligar- 
chy within  the  democracy,  which  must  either  remain 
a  lifeless  form,  or  entirely  remodel  the  constitution. 
Whether  he  contemplated  such  a  result  or  not,  we 
cannot  consider  his  opinions  as  entitled  to  the  weight 
which  would  belong  to  those  of  a  political  philoso- 
pher, standing  aloof  from  party  strife,  and  observing 
passing  events  with  no  other  than  a  purely  patriotic 
interest.  And  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  was  a  real  foundation  for  his  statements,  some 
abatement  will  commonly  be  required  for  the  medium 
through  which  he  views  facts,  and  for  the  colouring 
which  he  was  tempted  to  lay  upon  them ;  especially  as  in 
several  points  we  perceive  clear  traces  of  exaggeration. 
He  describes  the  old  abuses  which  had  been  repressed 

ovs  r£if  woXtrSy  ifAwKfitrayrfSj  rdis  8^  ipparplas  Koi  rd  ypofifjunrua  rii  Kr^iapx^  ''^ 
oi^v  rp  ir6\ti  irpoa7iK6inwVy  yyoiri  8*  Ap  ns  4KuOf¥  fidxlara  rh  irA^9of  rwr  dwok- 
Xvfiiiww  T&  7c^  y^y^  T«v  d^Bpwv  ruv  oyofuurrordxotv  koI  tovs  oIkovs  rchs  lUTfia- 
rovs,  ot  Kcd  rds  rvpttpyuccis  trrifftis  icol  thv  Ti^pcruehv  ir6KffjLOP  Si^vyor,  t^i^a^uf 
M  rris  dpxv^  ^»  itriOvfiovfitif  dycurrdrovs  ytyfwiifih'ovs,  &in'^  rit  <ricoircMr6lai  /Borf- 
XoiTO  wffii  raiy  liXXMv  &<rw€p  -Kpbs  ^ttyfut  tovt'  dm^p^w^  ^atniSfuw  &y  /uxpov  8«Zr 
a*yr7iWayfA4poL 
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by  the  public  calamities,  and  partly  reformed,  as  hav-  chap. 
ing  sprung  up  again  during  the  more  tranquil  and  .  ^^"' . 
prosperous  period  that  followed,  with  fresh  luxuriance, 
and  in  new,  more  extravagant,  and  odious  shapes. 
The  city  was  again  infested  with  a  swarm  of  syco- 
phants, more  shameless,  active,  and  venomous,  than 
in  former  times.  The  needy,  idle,  throng  which  lived 
upon  the  fees  of  legislation,  government,  and  justice, 
and  had  of  late  been  greatly  increased  through  public 
and  private  losses,  viewed  the  men  whose  calumnious 
charges  gave  it  most  opportunities  of  exercising  its 
judicial  functions,  as  its  greatest  benefactors.*  The 
wealthy  were  exposed  to  continual  vexation :  Isocrates 
does  not  scruple  to  assert  that  they  led  more  wretched 
lives  than  the  indigent.^  Here  however  his  own  exr 
ample  shows  how  cautiously  his  general  descriptions 
must  be  received.  He  complains  much  of  the  annoy- 
ance which  he  himself  suffered  from  the  sycophants ; 
and  certainly  his  wealth,  his  incapacity  for  public 
speaking,  his  connection  with  Timotheus,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens,  and  with  foreign  princes,  and 
his  avowed  political  sentiments,  must  all  have  con- 
spired to  point  him  out  as  one  of  the  most  signal  ob- 
jects for  their  attacks.  Yet  in  the  ninety-fifth  year 
of  his  age  he  could  look  back  upon  a  life  of  almost 
undisturbed  prosperity,  with  no  other  regret  than 
that  he  had  been  debarred  by  his  natural  defects 
from  more  active  participation  in  public  business.* 
So  too  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration, that  he  represents  the  vilest,  most  profligate, 
and  senseless  demagogues,  as  the  most  popular.  Had 
things  come  to  this  pass,  no  room  would  have  been 

'  §  156.  6p&vr9S  rohs  fiky  ix  tQp  tH»y  twaiiivovt  rh  a^irtp^  ahr&v  ^loiKfiy 
r^j  wiXxwt  Irras  /col  T«f  tA  fi4\riara  \ey6rrw,  rohi  V  i»b  t«i'  Buuumipiwp  (uvras 
ffoi  r&w  itiKKttfftMV  Kci,  rS»v  ivrfv9t¥  Xiififiiruy  0^'  adToZs  8td  r^y  trBtiay  iiyayKcur- 
lUyovs  that,  Koi  iroAA^y  X^^  ^xo^ras  reus  €i<rayy€\lais  Kcd  reus  ypa^eus  irol  reus 
ftAAmi  <nnco^9>nieus  reus  8t*  eunw  ytryvotkivens. 

■  §  154.  iXyiO¥  Qv  rohs  rhs  oimtIcls  KiK-niiiivous  ^rovs  <ruK€x«r  irtyofUtwfS. 

*  PuuLthen.  §  9^13. 

^  o 
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CHAP,     left  for  the  influence  of  the  able  and  upright  men, 
.  ^^^'  .  whom  we  shall  find  for  several  years  ordinarily  taking 


the  lead  in  public  affairs.  The  real  ground  of  this 
statement  was  probably  that  the  same  decay  of  public 
spirit  which  appeared  in  the  growing  neglect  of  mili- 
tary exercises,  and  the  evasion  both  of  foreign  and 
home  service,  betrayed  itself  in  the  assembly  by  the 
levity  and  haste  with  which  important  matters  were 
often  handled,  and  the  applause  with  which  indecorous 
sallies  of  gaiety  were  received.  This  want  of  earn- 
estness—  which  however  might  easily  seem  greater 
than  it  really  was  in  an  Athenian  audience  —  was  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  Demosthenes  also. 
Athenian  In  this  piccc  Isocratcs  notices  an  innovation,  which 
md*d?  appears  to  him  pregnant  with  pernicious  consequences, 
nM<wuw.  or  at  least  as  a  symptom  of  degeneracy,  but  which 
admits  of  being  viewed  in  a  different  light.  He  speaks 
of  it  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  was  only  intent 
upon  an  antithesis ;  but  the  fact  he  alludes  to  is  more 
clearly  described  and  illustrated  by  Plutarch.'  In 
earlier  times  all  the  great  men  of  Athens  combined 
the  characters  of  the  general  and  the  statesman  in 
one  person.  In  the  period  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  they  were  beginning  to  be  more  and  more 
separated  from  each  other.  Many  of  the  orators 
never  saw  the  camp:  the  generals  rarely  ascended 
the  bema.  This  practice  was  the  effect,  partly  of  the 
progress  of  eloquence,  and  the  wider  range  of  rhe- 
torical studies^,  which  demanded  longer  preparation, 
and  more  laborious  exercises,  partly  of  the  new  mili- 
tary system,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tended  to  draw 
the  generals  away  from  Athens.  Phocion  is  remarked 
as  one  of  the  last  Athenians  in  whom  the  two  cha- 
racters were   still   blended.     According  to   modern 

»  Phocion.  7. 

•  T^f  ^Toptiais  rib^rifiivrtSf  as  Aristotle  obsenret,  Pol.  ▼.4.4.,  wherp.  In  the 
words  8i*  iLVftpituf  T&v  woXtfuKtiv,  he  may  mean  to  indicate  the  prqfnress  of  the  art 
of  war,  as  another  main  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
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notions  this  division  of  military  and  civil  duties  might 
be  thought  a  great  gain  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
Whatever  evil  sprang  from  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  corruption  of  the  age.  The  responsibility 
both  of  the  generals  and  the  ministers — as  we  may 
call  them  —  of  the  republic,  was  lessened ;  and  it  was 
easy  for  men  like  Chares  to  find  advocates,  apparently 
disinterested,  to  defend  all  their  proceedings.  The 
worst  abuse  connected  with  it  was,  that  military 
command  was  so  much  coveted,  that  if  we  may 
believe  Isocrates,  the  election  of  generals  was  often 
determined  by  the  most  open  bribery.'  He  himself 
however  thinks  it  proper  to  qualify  his  observations 
on  the  incompetency  both  of  the  generals  and  the 
statesmen  with  the  remark,  that  he  is  speaking,  not 
of  all,  but  of  those  who  are  liable  to  such  censure^ ; 
and,  to  appreciate  its  justice,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  period  to  which  it  applies  was  one  in  which 
the  Athenian  forces  were  commanded  by  Iphicrates 
and  Timotheus,  Chabrias  and  Phocion. 

If  it  were  not  that  we  have  no  hint  of  any  negotia- 
tion between  Athens  and  the  confederates,  before 
Chares  had  provoked  the  intervention  of  the  Persian 
court,  we  might  have  supposed  that  Isocrates  ^vrote 
this  oration,  before  the  threats  of  Persian  hostility 
had  been  heard  of  at  Athens.  For  he  takes  no  notice 
of  them,  though  they  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity 
of  recommending  his  favourite  scheme  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  in  Greece. 
He  touches  only  by  one  slight  allusion  on  the  war 
with  Philip  and  with  Cersobleptes,  in  a  way  which 
implies  that  in  his  judgement  there  was  no  more 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  one  quarter  than 
the  other.  He  conceives  that  there  was  no  essential 
and   necessary  opposition   between  the   interests  of 

>  §  63. 

•  AtTw  5^  ravra  ob  lutr^  itiarrm¥  dAAck  k«t^  tw  i¥6x^  rois  K^yofi^von  Hhtw^. 
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CHAP,     either  of  these  princes  and  those  of  the  common- 
>  wealth,  and  that,  if  they  were  only  convinced  of  her 

pacific  disposition  towards  them,  Philip  would  readily 
resign  Amphipolis,  and  Cersobleptes  the  Chersonesus, 
to  her.'  And  liis  general  conclusion  is,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  loss  and  damage  which  she 
had  suffered  in  the  Social  War,  it  would  be  her  own 
fault,  if  she  did  not  become  more  powerful  and  pros- 
Higviewof  perous  than  ever.  Let  her  only  abstain  from  ag- 
Sw^'^f  gression  and  wrong,  hold  herself  in  readiness  for 
Athens.  self-defcncc,  and  show  herself  willing  to  protect  tlie 
weak  against  the  strong:  justice  would  bring  back 
an  age  of  gold.  The  rich  would  be  relieved  from 
taxation ;  the  poor  would  find  employment  in  the 
arts  of  peace:  the  public  revenues  would  be  doubled; 
a  tide  of  wealth  would  flow  into  Pineus^ ;  foreign 
princes  would  pay  their  court  to  her,  and  would 
gladly  purchase  her  favour  by  the  cession  of  a  part 
of  their  territories:  in  Thrace  alone  she  would  be 
able  to  find  ample  and  undisputed  space  for  any 
colonies  she  might  wish  to  send  out :  and  the  Greeks 
would  look  up  to  her  with  reverence  and  attach- 
ment, as  to  the  guardian  of  their  liberty  and  rights. 
A  picture  unhappily  not  more  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  past  and  the  present,  than  with  the  reality 
of  the  future. 

'  Hl8  language  (§  28.)  might  lead  any  one  to  infer  that  the  Chenonenis  wm 
'still  in  the  hands  of  Cersobleptes,  or  else  that  Amphipolis  was  still  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  Athens,  which,  at  least,  was  certainly  not  the  case,     nil  yelp  otwBf  piin 

trcw  tSwcof  iifjMs  /irfitvhs  tiSk  dXfiorpltw  i^itfi4yout, 
•  §  26.  166. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

FROM  THE   END   OF  THE   SOCIAL  WAR   TO   THE   FALL  OF 
OLYNTHUS. 

Origin  of  the  Sacred  War,  —  Amphictyonic  Decrees  against 
Sparta  and  Phods.  —  Delphic  Treasury  in  danger.  — 
Philomelus,  —  Seizes   Delphi,  —  His    War  toith  Amphisscu 

—  His  Vindication  of  his  Conduct,  —  Reception  of  his  Am-- 
bassadors,  —  Danger  of  Phocis.  —  Defeat  and  Death  of 
Philomelus.  —  Onomarchus.  —  His  Profusion  and  despotic 
Acts,  —  Conquest  of  Methone,  —  Murder  of  Alexander 
of  Pher<B,  —  Philip^ s  Expedition  to  Thessalg,  —  Defeat 
and  Death  of  Onomarchus,  —  Philip  repulsed  from  Ther- 
mopylcB,  —  Successes  and  Death  ofPhagllas. — Demosthenes, 

—  His  Education,  —  Suit  with  his  Guardians.  —  Natural 
Defects,  —  Studies,  —  Imputations  on  his  Character,  — 
Speech  against  the  Law  of  Leptines,  —  Speech  on  War 
with  Persia,  —  Affairs  of  Peloponnesus.  —  Megalopolis,  — 
Speech  of  Demosthenes  in  behalf  of  the  Megalopolitans.  — 
Sestus  taken  by  Chares, — Decree  of  tlie  Athenians  for  the 
Protection  of  Charidemus,  —  Opposed  by  Demosthenes,  — 
Philip  besieges  Her<Bum,  —  His  Illness.  —  Occasion  of  the 
First  Philippic, — Phocion, —  Object  of  the  First  Philippic, 
— Plan  for  Military  Opcratiojis,  —  State  of  Eubaea.  —  Law 
of  Eubulus. —  Battle  of  Tamynce.  —  Violence  of  Parties  at 
Athens, — Philip^  s  Inaction.  —  Speech  of  Demosthenes  for  the 
Rhodians.  —  War  between  Philip  and  Olynthus.  —  The  Olyn- 
thians  ask  Succour  from  Athens,  —  Speeches  of  Demosthe- 
nes, —  Second  Embassy  from  Olynthus.  —  Charidemus  in 
command  at  Olynthus,  —  Third  Embassy,  —  Pliilip  lays 
Siege  to  Olynthus,  —  Takes  and  destroys  it,  —  Festivities  at 
Dium, 

While  the  Athenians  were  wasting  their  strength  in     chap. 
a  useless  and   inglorious  struggle  with  their  allies,  .  ^"'^. 
another  war  had  been  kindled  on  the  continent  of 
Greece,  which  broke  out  almost  immediately  after, 
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CHAP,  and  though  at  first  it  seemed  but  slightly  to  aflEect 
»  ^""•.  their  interests,  proved  pregnant  with  consequences 
most  disastrous  both  to  Athens  and  to  the  whole 
nation,  as  it  hastened  the  development  of  the  Mace- 
donian power,  and  opened  a  passage  for  Philip  into 
the  heart  of  Greece,  by  which  he  became  master  of 
her  destiny.  With  this  war,  called  from  its  origin 
the  Phocian  or  Sacred  War,  begins  a  new  period,  in 
which  Philip's  designs  become  more  and  more  mani- 
fest, rouse  more  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  and  are  brought  nearer,  by  some  important 
steps,  to  their  accomplishment. 
Origin  of  The  main  causes   of  this  Sacred  War  are  more 

clearly  ascertained  than  its  immediate  occasion.  Ani- 
mosity had  long  been  rankling  between  Thebes  and 
Phocis  under  a  show  of  peace  and  amity.  The  Pho- 
cians  had  openly  preferred  the  alliance  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  as  long  as  they  dared,  came  over  to  the  Theban 
side  ynth  evident  reluctance,  as  much  as  possible  wth- 
held  active  co-operation,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  to  refuse  it  in  the  campaign  which 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  That  refusal 
probably  excited  resentful  feelings,  which  were  only 
restrained  by  the  expectation  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  aggravated  by 
subsequent  injuries.  The  price  which  Thebes  had 
paid  for  her  doubtful  victory  in  the  loss  of  her  great- 
est general  and  statesman,  must  have  revived  the 
spirit  of  all  her  enemies;  and  it  seems  to  have  en- 
couraged the  subject  Boeotian  to\vns  to  attempt  a 
revolt,  and  the  Phocians  to  come  to  their  aid:  for 
such  is  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  Justin's 
statement,  that  the  charge  against  the  Phocians  which 
gave  rise  to  the  war,  was  that  they  had  ravaged 
Bceotia.'  And  it  is  possible  that  the  step  with  which 
the  Thebans  began  the  fatal  struggle,  was- prompted 

▼UI*  1. 
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ess  by  revenge  than  by  precaution,  in  the  view  of  chap. 
iisabling  the  Phocians  from  thus  assailing  Thebes  on  .  ^^^ , 
ler  tenderest  side.  Had  Epaminondas  still  guided 
;heir  counsels,  they  would  scarcely  have  resorted  to 
»uch  an  expedient.  As  it  was^  they  seem  to  have 
loped  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  a  successful 
jvar  without  bloodshed  or  risk. 

It  was  long  since  the  name  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  had  been  connected  with  any  important 
jvents :  but  it  still  retained  its  existence  as  a  vene- 
rable sliadow  \  and  continued  to  celebrate  its  period- 
cal  meetings  with  harmless  solemnity,  and  perhaps 
;o  issue  decrees  for  the  regulation  of  matters  relating 

0  the  temple  of  Delphi,  not  devoid  of  interest  for 
:he  little  tribes,  which,  politically  insignificant,  com- 
nanded  a  great  majority  of  votes  in  its  deliberations, 
yter  the  decline  of  the  Spartan  power,  they  appear 
generally  to  have  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  Thebes, 
vith  which  several  of  them  were  united  by  their 
common  hatred  of  their  neighbours  the  Phocians. 

The  Thebans  had  already  made  use  of  their  ascend-  Amphicty- 
mcy  to  obtain  a  sentence  which  condemned  Sparta  to  dwrrees 

1  penalty  for  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea.     We  do  not  5?jjj}f  ,j^  . 
mow  under  what  pretext  the  council  took  cognizance  Phocit. 

)f  this  oflfence,  which,  though  a  foul  breach  of  faith,  - 
vas  not  otherwise  connected  with  religion;  and  we 
night  therefore  be  led  to  suspect  that  it  grounded 
ts  claim  of  jurisdiction  in  this  case  merely  on  the 
K)unding  title  which  it  sometimes  assumed,  of  a 
lational  congress.^  We  may  perhaps  infer  from  Xeno- 
Aon's  silence,  that  these  proceedings  were  not  insti- 
tuted before  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  who  would 
probably  have  disdained  this  kind  of  revenge.^     It 

1  'H  ir  A9X/po7s  vicla.  Demosth.  De  Pac  ad  fiD. 

*  Th  Koufbr  rmtf  *  EAA^ywy  omSptov  it  calls  itself  in  the  decree  cited  by  Deino- 
■thenes,  De  Cor.  §  I9& 

>  This  supposition  is  likewise  at  least  perfectly  consistent  with  the  language  of 
DiodoruSy  XTl.  23.      AatctitufioyiMW  BtawoKffiJicdinmw  rhw  Atvicrputhif  irdAcuor  koI 
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CHAP  may  have  seemed  a  good  expedient  for  taming  the 
.  ^^^  .  obstinacy  of  Sparta,  when  she  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Messenia^  and  suffered  herself  on 
that  account  to  be  excluded  from  the  general  peace. 
She  paid  no  regard  to  the  sentence,  which,  after  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  there  was  none  to  enforce ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  thought,  that  a  like 
engine  might  be  pointed  with  more  eflfect  against  the 
Phocians.  They  had  laid  themselves  open  to  a  charge 
of  sacrilege,  having  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion 
of  the  fruitful  plain,  which  had  been  doomed  by  the 
decree  of  the  Amphictyons  in  the  first  Sacred  War 
to  lie  for  ever  waste.  Such  at  least  is  the  account  of 
Diodorus,  which  is  confirmed  by  what  we  learn  of 
the  quarrels  between  the  Phocians  and  their  Locrian 
neighbours  on  boundary  questions,  coupled  with  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa.' 
Thebes  did  not  put  herself  forward,  but  probably 
instigated  some  of  the  Thessalian  members  of  the 
council  to  prosecute  the  Phocians  for  this  offence; 
and  they  were  condemned  to  pay  a  very  heavy  fine.* 
As  the  delinquents  did  not  obey  the  judgement,  the 

KttraTo\tfiriB4vrui',  Flathe's  remark,  i.  p.  131.,  that  the  Thebans  by  means  of  tbb 
sentence  gained  another  voice  on  their  side  and  vented  their  hatred  in  a  irajr  m 
which  they  could  not  have  vented  it  by  armn^  seems  much  more  applicable  to  tke 
period  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  than  to  the  war  in  which  they  wreaked  sock 
terrible  vengeance  on  Sparta. 

■  Pausanias,  iii.  9.  9.,  attributes  the  origin  of  the  war  which  recalled  Agesilaoi 
fipom  Asia,  to  a  boundary  feud  between  the  Phocians  and  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa. 
Xenophon,  on  the  contrary,  names  the  Locrians  of  Opus  (HeL  iii.  5.  3. ) ;  and  i*e 
do  not  know  how  Winiewski  (p.  45. )  referring  to  this  passage  of  Xenophon,  can 
say  :  jiger  tile  Cirrhaue  idemfuiese  videtur,  de  qno  continua  Locroe  inter  et  Pht^ 
eeneea  erat  controversia,  qure  Olymp.Jam  xcvi.  ansam  Thebani*  preebuit  adbditm 
contra  Lacedamonio$  commovendum  : —  unless  he  would  have  the  words  ro^s  'Ovo«r- 
riovs  expunged  from  Xenophon *s  text.  But  they  are  placed  beyond  tuspldoo  by 
the  subsequent  account  of  the  operations  of  Oylis  (iv.  3.  21.),  which  were  cleariy 
directed  against  the  Eastern  Locrians:  otherwise  he  would  have  accompanied 
Agesilaus  to  Delphi,  which  was  close  to  the  Oxolian  finontier.  See  VoL  iv.  p.  446. 
It  seems  therefore  that  Pausanias  must  have  been  mistaken  as  to  this  point ;  and 
yet  his  statement  that  the  Phocians  had  a  contest  about  land  with  the  Locrians  of 
Amphissa  may  have  been  very  well  founded. 

*  Flathe's  coi^ecture  (p.  125.)  that  the  sentence  against  the  Phocians  bad  been 
passed  in  much  earlier  times,  and  had  lain  dormant,  has  nothing  to  suppoft  it ; 
against  it  we  might  remark  that,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  would  probably  have 
been  revived  sooner :  for  instance  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 
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council,  probably  at  its  next  meeting,  followed  it  up  chap. 
by  a  fresh  decree,  which  declared  that  unless  the  fine  .  ^^"^•. 
was  paid,  the  refractory  people  should  forfeit  their 
territory  to  the  god  whom  they  defrauded  of  his  due. 
The  language  used  seems  to  have  amounted  to  a 
threat  of  reducing  the  Phocians  to  the  condition  of 
Penests  or  Helots,  only  subject  not  to  private  masters, 
but  to  the  temple,  or  the  government,  of  Delphi,  long, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Phocis.  Such 
a  sentence  was  clearly  prompted  by  the  state  which 
could  alone  have  thought  itself  able  to  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  under  the  same  influence  a  clause 
was  added  to  it,  which  threatened  Sjmrta,  if  she  per- 
sisted in  her  contumacy,  with  a  like  penalty. 

If  Thebes  was  the  author  of  these  proceedings,  no 
farther  explanation  is  needed  to  account  for  them  ; 
nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  she  was  im- 
j)elled  by  any  other  motive  than  the  prospect  of 
reducing  the  Phocians  to  submission,  and  preventing 
them  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Bceotia.  Yet 
there  were  contemporary  politicians  who  charged  the 
Thebans  with  a  deeper  and  more  iniquitous  design : 
that  of  seizing  Delphi,  and  plundering  the  sacred 
treasury.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  whether 
there  was  any  ground  for  this  charge:  nor  indeed 
whether  it  had  so  much  as  a  real  suspicion  to  rest 
upon,  and  was  anything  more  than  a  calumnious 
fabrication  of  their  enemies.^     But  the  fiction  itself,  if 

'  A  writer  whose  asaertlons  should  always  be  viewed  with  most  suspicion  when 
they  profess  to  be  supported  by  authorities  in  the  margin,  observes :  That  it  (the 
treasure  at  Delphi)  w<u  now  the  object  of  the  Theban  ruler  $  is  cuserted  equally  hy 
D«mo9thene$f  at  the  head  of  one  party  in  Athene,  and  by  hncratee  at  the  head  of  the 
appoeing  party.  The  nuu^n  refers  to  DemoBth.  de  legat  p.  347.,  Isocr.  Or.  ad 
Philipp.  The  reader  who  is  able  to  consult  these  passa^res  (that  of  Isocrates  occurs 
p.  93.  b.  §  60.)  in  the  original  language,  will  find  that  Demosthenes  is  not  deli- 
^rcrtng  any  opinion  of  his  own,  but  only  reporting  the  language  of  ^schines ;  and 
that  Isocrates  is  so  fiir  from  making  the  assertion  attributed  to  him,  that  he  says 
Just  tbe  reverse :  viz.,  that  the  Thebans  made  war  with  the  Phocians,  trusting  that 
they  should  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  treasures  of  Delphi  by  their  own  funds  : 
in  Twr  xpf7M4irMV  t&v  iv  AcA^it  'Ktpey*vr^6titvoi  reus  4k  ro^y  lUwy  Havdyait.  Whe. 
therany  Latin  translation  may  be  accountable  for  a  part  of  these  mistakes,  I 
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it  was  nothing  more,  seems  to  indicate  that  such  an  " 
event  could  not  have  excitfed  much  surprise ;  and  in-  j 
deed  many  things  had  happened  which  might  have 
served  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  for  it. 
Delphi  itself,  it  is  true,  had  never  been  directly 
threatened,  except  by  the  Persians,  since  the  barba- 
rous ages  to  which  tradition  referred  the  attempts  of 
the  PhlegyaB,  and  other  impious  enemies  of  the  Delphic 
god.*  But  it  was  in  a  period  of  great  refinement,  yet 
before  superstition  had  lost  any  considerable  part  of 
its  influence,  that  Hecataeus  advised  his  countrjrmen 
to  apply  the  treasures  of  the  same  god  at  Branchidas 
to  their  use  in  their  contest  with  the  Persians.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  have  seen  that  a 
similar  proposal  was  made  concerning  those  of  Olyni- 
pia  and  Delphi  in  a  congress  at  Sparta  by  the  Corin- 
thian deputies,  though  disguised  under  the  pretext  of 
a  loan.  Still  more  recently,  after  the  foundations  of 
religion  and  morality  had  been  shaken,  by  the  specu- 
lations of  the  sophists,  and  by  the  crimes,  convulsions, 
and  calamities,  of  half  a  century,  Jason  was  so  strongly 
suspected  of  sacrilegious  designs  against  the  Delphic 
treasury,  that  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  deterring  him, 
the  oracle  was  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  the  god 
was  made  to  answer  as  of  old,  that  he  would  take  care 
of  his  own.^  A  party  in  Arcadia,  with  the  tacit 
sanction  of  Thebes,  had  actually  laid  violent  hands  on 
the  Olympic  treasury.  After  such  precedents,  it  re 
quired  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  foresee  that  the 


have  not  time  to  inquire.  But  it  is  surprising  that  Fbthe  also  (p.  133.)  shooM 
have  cited  Isocrates  as  evidence  of  the  general  suspicion,  and  ttni  more  thit  T- 
Schlosser  (i  2.  p.  217.)  should  have  copied  both  the  erroneous  quotations.  Fuh 
sanias  (x.  2.  2.)  roalces  Philomelus  tell  the  Phocians:  eiftfoW,  icoi  ttrif  (UAm 
Koraffredri  c^iffiv  tU  ir6\€fui¥,  irfpi^<rc0-Oat  itei  aperf  a^  «ca2  8ar^  jcpiiitiArtMf,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  warning  the  reader  that  he  is  not  to  expect  any  discosioii 
of  what  Schlosser  (l  2.  p.  217.)  justly  calls  the  ridiculous  conceit  (rfen  ISehen 
Uehen  Gedanken)  of  the  bank  at  DelphL  A  romance,  as  we  find  fluent  oocaskA 
to  observe,  cannot  be  refuted. 

'  Vol.  L  p.  107. 

*  Xenophon,  U.  vx.  4.  30. 
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riches  of  Delphi  would  not  long  be  protected  by  the     chap. 
sanctity  of  the  place,  if  those  who  were  able  to  seize  .  ^'^^•. 
them  should  ever  be  tempted  to  the  sacrilege  by  any 
urgent  occasion. 

Such  an  occasion  had  now  arisen.  The  Phocians, 
threatened  by  the  Amphictyonic  decree,  and  by  the 
powerful  enemies  who  were  eager  to  execute  it,  saw 
the  need  of  a  vigorous  effort,  and  were  ready  to  listen 
to  bold  counsellors.  A  man  equal  to  the  emergency  Phnomeiufc 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  filled  a  high  office  in  the  . 
commonwealth,  Philomelus  of  Ledon,  the  son  of 
Theotimus.  He  was  probably  general,  or  in  some 
station  of  equivalent  dignity,  which  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Phocian  constitution  does  not  enable 
us  to  ascertain.  In  a  general  assembly  which  was 
held  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  affairs,  he  pointed 
out  the  injustice  of  the  decree,  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion between  the  penalty  and  the  offence,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  resistance.  To  render  it  effectual,  he 
showed  that  they  had  only  to  assert  their  ancient 
rights,  and  take  possession  of  Delphi,  where  they  were 
entitled  to  the  presidency  of  the  oracle,  which  would 
enable  them  to  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  Am- 
phictyons.  If  they  would  entrust  him  with  the  en- 
terprise, he  pledged  himself  to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous 
issue.  These  assurances  inspired  his  hearers  with 
confidence,  and  he  was  created  commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  forces,  or,  if  he  before  held  that  office, 
was  now  invested  with  new  and  unlimited  authority. 

His  first  step,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  to  proceed 
to  Sparta,  and. communicate  his  plans  to  Archidamus, 
who,  it  is  said,  declined  openly  to  sanction  them,  but 
promised  all  the  aid  he  could  give,  short  of  avowed 
co-operation,  and  furnished  him  with  an  immediate 
subsidy  of  fifteen  talents  If  this  account  is  to  be 
believed,  it  seems  an  almost  unavoidable  inference, 
that  Philomelus  had  already  formed  designs  which  he 
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CHAP,     had  not  ventured  to  disclose  to  his  countrymen,  but 
^^"''     which  he  so  far  intimated  at  Sparta,  that  Archidarous, 


notwithstanding  their  common  interest,  shrank  from 
the  danger  of  an  open  alliance  ^vith  him.     But  as  it 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  suffer  any  longer  interval 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  elapse  between  the 
announcement  of  his  purpose  in  the  Phocian  assembly, 
and  the  attempt  to  execute  it,  we  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  interview  Avith  Archidamus  took  place 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command,  and 
that  with  the  supplies  he  received,  and  his  private  re- 
sources, he  made  preparations  which  enabled  him,  as 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  people,  to 
B.  c.  367.    strike  the  meditated  blow.     It  certainly  fell  very  sud- 
Dd^L        denly  on  Delphi,  and,  if  it  had  been  expected,  might 
it  seems  have  been  easily  warded   off.     For  it  waa 
vnih  no  more  than  1000  Phocian  peltasts,  and  perhaps 
an  equal  number  of  mercenary  troops,  that  he  marched 
to  surprise  the  city  of  Apollo ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
met  with  no  resistance  from  the  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who,  it  may  be  supposed  from  their  manner  of 
life,  were  among  the  least  warlike  of  the  Greeks.' 
Only  the  ruling  families,  which,  apparently  through 
a  traditional  connection  with  the  Thracians  of  Daulis*, 
bore  the  name  of  Thracidae,  relying  perhaps  on  the 
sanctity  which  they  derived  from  the  temple  of  which 
they  were  hereditary  guardians,  made  an  impotent 
struggle,  which  provoked  Philomelus  to  put  them  to 
death.     That  he  ever  entertained  the  thought  of  de- 
stroying the  city,  killing  the  men,  and  enslaving  the 
women  and  children,  is  highly  improbable :   and  little 
less  so  the  account  that  he  was  diverted  from  this 
useless  atrocity  by  the  intercession  of  Arcliidamus.^ 

'  See  Athensus,  iv.  74. 

*  Schlo)»er,  i.  2.  p.  216.,  ridicules  this  opinion,  which  was  not  recommended  to 
lilm  by  the  character  of  the  work  in  which  he  found  it.  But  it  has  been  lately 
defended,  and  Ulustrated  by  Huellmann :  Wwrdigwng  det  De!phi9cMem  OraieU, 
Bonn,  1837,  p.  5. 

*  Paus.  III.  10.  4. 
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We  can  much  more  readily  believe  Diodorus,  who  re-     chap. 
presents  him  as  cheering  the  Delphians  with  assu-  .  ^'"^ 
ranees  of  safety. 

The  Locrians  of  Amphissa  were  first  roused  by  the  His  war 
news,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  deliverance  of  Jj^"' 
Delphi,  but  they  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat 
mth  great  loss.  After  the  victory  Philomelus  pro- 
ceeded to  destroy  the  records  of  the  Amphictyonic 
judgement  against  Phocis.  At  the  same  time  he 
publicly  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  rob  the 
temple,  but  only  to  reinstate  the  Phocians,  its  ancient 
ind  legitimate  guardians,  in  their  rights.  Yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  while  he  was  making  these 
professions,  he  had  already  begun  to  touch  the  sacred 
treasure,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  ThracidaB  was  sufficient  for  his  imme- 
diate wants.  He  certainly  required  considerable 
aums ;  for  he  not  only  continued  to  enlist  fresh  mer- 
cenaries, whom  he  invited  by  tlie  addition  of  one  half 
to  the  ordinary  pay,  but  fortified  the  temple  with  a 
new  wall.  But  he  seems  at  least  to  have  resolved 
not  to  take  more  than  he  found  absolutely  necessary 
for  self-defence,  and  to  keep  even  this  measure  secret 
as  long  as  he  could.  It  was  partly  perhaps  with  this 
view  that,  having  raised  his  forces  to  the  number  of 
5000,  he  invaded  and  ravaged  the  Locrian  territory. 
[n  this  expedition  the  peculiar  character  of  the  war 
began  to  display  itself.  The  Locrians  in  some  trifling 
engagement  had  been  left  in  possession  of  a  few  of  the 
enemy's  slain ;  and  when  the  herald  came  with  the 
usual  application  for  their  interment,  refused  to  give 
them  up,  alleging  that,  according  to  Greek  usage, 
nen  guilty  of  sacrilege  were  not  entitled  to  funeral 
•ites.  But  Philomelus,  having  soon  after  gained  a 
actory,  and  remaining  master  of  the  field,  obliged 
;hem  to  consent  to  an  exchange  of  the  dead.  He  led 
lis  army  back  to  Delphi  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Locris, 
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CHAP,     which  may  for  some  time  have  supplied  him  vnth  the 
■  ^^"'\   means  of  paying  it  at  the  enemy's  expense. 

The  interval  of  repose  which  followed  this  expedi- 
tion, was  spent  in  active  preparations  for  war,  which 
however  he  conducted  so  as  to  show  his  intention  of 
sparing  the  temple  as  long  or  as  much  as  possible. 
He  was  evidently  anxious  to  avert  the  odium  of  sacri- 
lege from  his  cause,  and  had  not  yet  despaired  of 
escaping  it.  It  may  however  have  been  less  with 
this  view,  than  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers that  he  determined  to  employ  the  machinery 
of  the  oracle :  possibly  not  much  caring  whether  he 
gained  its  authority  in  his  favour,  or  so  shook  it  in  the 
attempt,  as  to  render  it  harmless  for  the  future.  He 
compelled  the  prophetess  by  threats  to  mount  the 
tripod,  and  pronounce  a  declaration,  importing,  as  we 
gather  from  Diodorus,  that  all  his  proceedings  were 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  god,  and  encouraging  him 
to  persevere,  or,  as  his  enemies  perhaps  expressed  it 
in  derision,  to  do  as  he  would.  The  oracle  was  no 
doubt  couched  in  more  decent  terms;  and  he  pub- 
lished it  with  great  solemnity  in  an  assembly  which, 
though  chiefly  composed  of  his  soldiers  and  partizans, 
was  probably  open  to  all  the  Greeks  then  present  at 
Delphi,  and  may  have  been  meant  to  represent  an 
Amphictyonic  ecclesia}  Propitious  omens  likewise 
Hi8  vindi-  were  not  wanting,  nor  kept  secret.^  But  with  these 
appeals  to  superstition  he  coupled  other  less  ambigu- 
ous expedients  for  increasing  the  moral  strength  of 
his  cause.  He  sent  envoys,  carefully  chosen  from 
among  his  friends,  to  all  the  principal  states  of  Greece,  i 
Thebes  itself  not  excepted,  to  defend  his  conduct. 
They  were  instructed  to  declare  that  he  had  only  J 
taken  possession  of  Delphi  to  do  justice  to  Phocis:  I 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  spoiling  the  temple :  that  |« 

*  Which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  ffw4dpu»,  as  that  of  a  9^f»os  to  tts  fiovkk.    \ 
■  Diodorus,  XVI.  27.  I 
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4f 


of  his  am- 
banadon. 


he  was  ready  to  produce  an  inventory,  of  all  its  trea- 
sures, minutely  describing  their  number  and  weight, 
and  to  give  an  account  before  all  Greece  of  his  custody 
of  them.  In  the  meanwhile  he  proceeded  to  levy 
fresh  troops ;  and,  to  meet  his  growing  expenses  with- 
out a  breach  of  his  recent  declaration,  or  at  least  to 
save  appearances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  punish  his 
bitterest  enemies,  he  laid  heavy  contributions  on  the 
wealthy  Delphians.  The  Locrians,  who  had  hitherto 
received  no  assistance,  still  thought  themselves  able 
to  cope  with  him,  and  renewed  their  invasion.  An- 
other obstinate  battle  was  fought  near  Delphi,  in 
which  they  were  completely  routed  ^ ;  and  now,  de- 
spairing of  the  success  of  their  solitary  efforts,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Thebes,  to  implore  succours  in  the 
name  of  the  god. 

The  reception  which  the  envoys  of  Philomelus  met  Beception 
with,  was  of  course  determined  by  the  previous  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  states  to  which  they  addressed 
themselves.  But  his  moderation  and  fair  professions 
encouraged  those  who  were  favourable  to  him  to 
declare  themselves  without  reserve.  At  Athens  and 
at  Sparta  he  was  readily  accepted  as  an  ally :  but  at 
Thebes  it  is  probable  that  his  ministers  could  scarcely 
obtain  an  audience,  and  they  were  certainly  dismissed 
with  hostile  threats.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  the  imputa- 
tion of  sacrilege  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  excite 
the  popular  indignation  to  the  proper  pitch,  and  that 
a  story  was  spread  at  Thebes,  of  an  outrage  com- 
»    mitted  by  some  Phocian  on  the  person  of  a  Theban 

L 
I- 

>  Flathe,  i.  p.  143.,  brings  a  charge  of  wanagt  crudty  against  PhUomelus,  which 

has  no  other  ground  than  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  Diodoms,  xvi.   28. 

^      Diodonu  clearly  means  not,  as  FUithe  supposes,  that  Philomelus  put  his  prisoners 

-      to  death,  but  that  many  of  the  Locrians  in  their  flight  were  driven  —  as  Philomelus 

^      bimaelf  afterwards  was  —  over  the  precipices  near  the  field  of  battle.     Flathe  has 

confbunded  the  two  chapters  in  Diodorus,  25.  and  28. ;  and  represents  this  imagi* 

Dary  cruelty  of  Philomelus,  as  a  retaliation  for  the  denial  of  sepulture  to  his 

troops. 

VOL.  V.  Z 
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lady.*  The  request  of  the  Locrians  was  eagerly 
granted ;  and  Thebes  now  came  forward  as  the  prin- 
cipal party  to  the  contest,  and  herself  sent  envoys  to 
Thessaly,  to  rouse  not  only  the  Thessalians  but  all 
the  little  tribes  in  that  quarter,  which  had  a  voice  in 
the  council,  to  arm  for  the  holy  war.  All  obeyed  the 
summons ;  and  they  alone  probably  among  the  belli- 
gerents were  animated  by  some  degree  of  religious 
zeal ;  though  with  most  of  them  the  Phocians,  not  the 
enemies  of  the  god,  were  the  real  object  of  hatred. 
Thus  Philomelus  saw  almost  the  whole  of  northern 
Greece  leagued  against  him :  his  enemies  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides,  and  were  urged  to  the  utmost  exer- 
tions by  the  strongest  motives  of  interest,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  while  from  his  allies  he  could  look  for 
little  assistance.  Athens,  weakened  by  her  Social 
War,  and  intent  on  different  aims,  was  not  disposed  to 
engage  very  actively  in  a  cause  of  ominous  aspect, 
and  not  immediately  touching  her  interests.  Sparta 
could  not  but  view  the  cause  as  her  own :  but,  with 
Messene  and  Megalopolis  at  her  side,  could  promise 
little,  and  might  be  disabled  from  stirring  at  all. 
There  were  indeed  some  other  Peloponnesian  states 
which  wished  well  to  the  enemies  of  Thebes ;  but  no 
expectations  of  important  succours  could  be  safely 
foimded  on  their  friendly  dispositions. 
Duiger  of  Thus  then  the  time  had  come  when  one  help  alone 
Phocta.  remained,  to  save  the  Phocians  from  destruction. 
They  had  need  of  a  powerful  army  to  face  the  con- 
federacy formed  against  them,  and  they  had  no  means 
of  raising  or  mantaining  one,  unless  the  god  lent 
them  his  treasures,  as  he  had  already  granted  them 
his  sanction.  Philomelus  now  threw  off  all  disguise. 
It  was  indeed  necessary  for  his  purpose  that  it  should 
be  generally  known,  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 

>  Durts  in  Athensus,  ziil  10.    The  accompanying  panlleb  do  not  qteak  much 
for  the  truth  of  the  story. 
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enriching  all  who  might  enter  his  service,  and  that  he  chap. 
would  no  longer  shrink  from  using  it.  As  soon  as  it  .  ^'^^^ . 
became  notorious  that  the  temple  treasure  was  the 
fund  from  which  his  soldiers  were  to  draw  their  pay, 
adventurers  flocked  to  his  standard  from  every  part 
of  Greece.  That  they  were  men  of  a  worse  character 
than  any  others  of  the  same  class,  may  be  considered 
as  a  hostile  exaggeration  ^ :  yet  it  is  credible  enough 
that  the  large  pay  by  which  they  were  attracted,  and 
the  cause  in  which  they  fought,  concurred  to  promote 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  licentiousness  among 
them.  Having  thus  raised  his  forces  to  upwards  of 
10,000,  Philomelus  again  invaded  Locris,  where  the 
enemy  had  already  been  joined  by  a  body  of  Theban 
troops.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  The- 
ban cavalry,  he  defeated  them  in  a  combat  of  horse, 
and  gained  another  victory  after  they  had  been  rein- 
forced by  6000  men  from  Thessaly.  He  himself  soon 
afterward  received  a  reinforcement  of  1500  Achaeans; 
but  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  army,  —  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  13,000  strong  —  from  Boeotia,  compelled  him, 
"  it  seems,  to  take  up  a  position,  where  he  remained 
p     for  a  time  on  the  defensive. 

While  the  two  armies  were  encamped  here  at  no 

^     great  distance  from  each  other,  the  character  of  the 

war  displayed  itself  in  deeds  more  atrocious  than 

either  party  had  hitherto  ventured  on.    The  Thebans, 

^    confident  in  their  strength,  but  perhaps  not  so  much 

"     to  gratify  their  hatred,  as  to  intimidate  the  enemy, 

7    and  to  deter  others  from  entering  into  the  Phocian 

*:    service,  brought  out  some  mercenaries  whom  they 

had  taken  in  foraging  excursions,  and,  having  made  a 

J    proclamation  that  the  Amphictyons  condemned  them 

)    to  death  as  abettors  of  sacrilege,  massacred  them  all 

*^    in  cold  blood,  in  the  presence,   it  seems,   of  both 

I  ■  niodorus,  xTi.  SO.    Isocrates  (Philip.  §  61.)  describes  them  as  men  olir 

t  z  2 
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CHAP,     armies.     The  soldiers  of  Philoraelus  were,  as  might 
.  ^^-''"\   have  been  expected,  not  dismayed  but  violently  ex- 
asperated by  this  cruelty,  and  demanded  vengeance 
for  the  blood  of  their  comrades.     Retaliation  was  ab- 
solutely  necessary   for  his  own  safety.      The  me^ 
cenaries  exerted   their   utmost  efforts  to  collect  as 
many  prisoners  as  they  could ;  and  Philomelus  led 
them  all  out  to  public  execution  according  to  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Thebans.     This  measure  did  not 
of  course  tend  to  allay  the  mutual  animosity,  but  it 
prevented  the  repetition  of  the  crime  which  had  been 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion.     We  have  no 
connected  account  of  the  military  operations  which 
ensued,  and  cannot  determine  the  object  of  the  move- 
ments by  which  the  two  armies  were  again  brought 
into  each  other's  presence  near  the  town  of  Neon,  or 
Tithorea,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  in  one 
of  the  upper  valleys  of  Parnassus.*     The  meeting  is 
said  to  be  have  been  unexpected :  we  might  conjec- 
ture that  Philomelus  was  taking  the  mountain  road 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Boeotia,  while  it  was  left 
Defeat  and    uuguardcd.     The  enemy  was  far  superior  in  numbers, 
pwtomeiut.  ^^^  the   engagement,  which   followed   without  any 
previous  arrangement,  ended  in  the  defeat   of  the 
Phocians.     Philomelus  himself,  after  having  fought  j 
with  desperate   valour,  and   received  a  number  of  | 
wounds,  was  hurried  along,  it  is  said,  in  the  general  \ 
rout  among  the  mountain  crags,  and  perished.     Ac-  j 
cording  to  Diodorus  he  found  his  flight  stopped  by  a  I 
precipice,  and  threw   himself  over  its   edge.     Pau-  . 
sanias  ^  gives  a  more  marvellous  colour  to  the  event :  j 
as  if  by  a  preternatural  instinct  he  had  sought  the  / 
very  kind  of  death,  which,  by  ancient  custom,  and  i 
by  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  was  the  I 
appointed   penalty  of  sacrilege^;  and  we   find  this  | 

>  Paus.  X.  32.  9.  •  X.  2.  4.  ( 

'  £lian,  XI.  5.  calls  it  Delphic  law ;    but  fh)in  Paus.  v.  61 7^  we  may  perfa«|M  . 
infer  a  more  general  usage.  | 
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view  of  the  subject  still  'more  distinctly  expressed  in     chap. 
another  tradition :  that  the  rock  on  which  he  stood,  .  ^^"^, 
rolled  do\vn  and  crushed  him  with  its  ruins.'     Per- 
haps Justin's  simpler  statement,  that  he  died  fighting 
in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  may  be  not  less  deserv- 
ing of  credit. 

Philomelus,  it  is  said,  was  the  eldest  of  three 
brothers ;  and  Onomarchus,  one  of  the  younger  \ 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Phocian  army.  It  seems 
not  to  have  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  battle  as  that 
which  was  immediately  under  Philomelus :  he  effected 
a  safe  retreat,  and  collected  many  of  the  fugitives. 
The  victory  was  not  so  decided  as  to  encourage  the 
Thebans  to  attempt  the  recover}^  of  Delphi ;  and  they 
returned  home  to  await  the  effect  wliich  the  loss  of 
Philomelus  might' produce  on  the  enemy's  counsels.^ 
Onomarchus  led  liis  army  back  to  Delphi,  and  im-  onomw. 
mediately  called  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the  ^^ 
state  of  affairs.  A  division,  which  had  probably  ex- 
isted for  some  time  before  among  the  Phocians,  but 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  Philomelus, 
now  came  openly  to  light.  There  was  a  party  strongly 
desirous  of  peace :  willing  perhaps  to  purchase  it  by 

'  Phiio,  in  WeMelfng's  note  to  Dlodorus,  xvi.  31. 

*  I  have  adopted  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  Diodonis,  xvl  56.  61. :  but  I 
cannot  help  expressing  8urprii>e  at  the  unhesitating  assent  it  has  received  from,  I  be- 
lieve, every  modem  writer  who  has  had  occasion  to  mention  it  Flathe  alone  is  silent : 
whether  from  doubt,  does  not  appear.  It  is  at  least  very  strange  that  Diodorus 
ohould  mention  the  relation  between  Onomarchus  and  Philomelus  for  the  first  time  in 
thb  incidental  way,  and  have  said  nothing  of  it  before,  when  the  name  of  Onomarchus 
was  6rst  introduced  to  the  reader  (xvi.  31  )  ;  and  equally  strange  that  Pausanias 
is  silent  about  it,  though  he  takes  care  to  mention,  that  Phayllus  was  the  brother  of 
Onomarchus  :  as  does  Diodorus  in  the  pn)per  place,  that  is,  on  the  earliest  occasion 
(xvi.  36.).  A  slip  of  the  pen  of  such  a  nature  would  not  be  surprising  in  Diodorus. 
If  Onomarchus  was  not  the  brother  of  rhilomeliis,  he  may  have  been  the  son  of 
Kuthycrates  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Pol.  v.  3.  3.,  whose  quarrel  with  Mnaseas  gave 
rise  to  the  Sacred  War :  which  Wachsmuth  (i.  2.  p.  374.  n.  47. )  denies,  only  bo- 
cause  Onomarchus  the  general  was  a  son  of  Theotimus^  citing  Pausanias,  x.  2.  1., 
where  the  parentage  of  Philomelus  alone  is  mentioned. 

=*  Flathe,  i.  p.  147.  thinks  it  evident  that  the  cause  which  prevented  the  Thebans 
from  making  use  of  their  victory,  was  that  the  Thessalians  were  called  away  to 
serve  against  the  tyrants  of  Pheras,  and  that  they  were  probably  followed  by  many 
of  the  northern  allies.     But  this  is  surely  too  much  to  assume  without  authority. 
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CHAP,     any  concessions  not  inconsistent  with  the  national 
.^^"".   honour  and  independence ;  and  averse  to  the  war  not 


merely  through  fear  of  a  disastrous  issue,  but  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  character,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences which  were  to  be  apprehended  even  from  the 
most  favourable  event.  There  were  no  doubt  many 
who  were  struck  with  religious  scruples  by  the  spoli- 
ation of  the  temple,  and  who  thought  at  least  that 
nothing  could  justify  it  but  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
But  there  were  perhaps  still  more  who  were  jealous 
of  the  power  which  the  war,  if  successfully  conducted, 
was  likely  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  single  family, 
and  contemplated  with  alarm  the  prospect  of  a 
d3masty  resting  on  the  support  of  a  greedy  and 
licentious  foreign  soldiery.  On  the  other  hand  the 
house  of  Philomelus  was  strong  in  its  hereditary  and 
newly  acquired  influence,  and  in  the  cause  itself:  for 
it  still  preserved  the  aspect  of  a  just  and  noble  re- 
sistance to  oppression :  and  whoever  else  might  hope 
for  safety  in  submission,  the  leaders  in  such  a  contest 
had  no  choice  between  their  perilous  eminence,  and  a 
ruinous  fall.  The  popular  feeling  was  probably  with 
Onomarchus ;  his  adherents  prevailed,  and  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deceased  autocrat. 

In  military  and  political  talents,  in  prudence  and 
energy,  he  seems  to  have  been  not  inferior  to  Philo- 
melus. But  he  wanted  the  moderation,  and  self- 
connnand,  which,  even  through  the  shade  of  adverse 
statements,  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  conduct  of 
his  predecessor.  Philomelus  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
that  others  held  sacred  to  the  interest  of  the  state, 
perhaps  to  that  of  his  own  ambition.  But  Onomarchus 
His  profti.  was  addicted  to  vicious  pleasures,  and  reckless  as  to 
the  means  of  indulging  in  them :  and  he  appears  from 
the  first  to  have  regarded  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
as  a  patrimony  which  he  might  spend  as  he  would, 
and  as  a  mine  which  he  needed  not  fear  ever  to  ex- 
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haust.     The  common  metals  of  the  sacred  offering     chap. 


o^ 


furnished  arms :  the  gold  and  silver  not  only  pay  for 
his  troops,  but  presents,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  gain  partizans,  to  conciliate  enemies,  and  to  quicken 
the  zeal  of  his  friends  throughout  Greece,  and  with 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  reward  the  ministers  of 
his  sensual  enjoyments.  It  was  probably  from  him 
that  Chares  at  one  time  received  a  sum  it  is  said  of 
sixty  talents,  with  which  he  gave  a  feast  to  the  people 
in  honour  of  some  not  very  important  advantage 
gained  over  a  body  of  Philip's  troops,  in  a  combat 
in  which  the  Macedonian  general  Adaeus  was  slain  ^ : 
an  example  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  rate 
at  which  the  Delphic  treasures  were,  lavished.  At 
the  same  time  his  domestic  administration  assumed 
a  more  despotic  character  than  his  predecessor's. 
Philomelus  had  treated  the  Delphians  with  great 
rigour;  but  they  were  enemies,  who  had  only  sub- 
mitted to  force,  and  their  property  might  seem  less 
sacred  than  that  of  the  temple :  Onomarchus  ventured 
to  arrest  the  principal  Phocians  of  the  opposite  party, 
to  put  them  to  death,  and  confiscate  their  estates : 
whether  with  or  without  the  forms  of  a  trial,  matters 
little.  Considered  even  as  the*  work  of  a  faction,  still, 
under  the  direction  of  such  a  chief,  it  amounted  to 
little  less  than  an  act  of  military  despotism  under  a 
thin  disguise.  The  profusion  however  with  which 
he  lavished  his  gold,  answered  his  immediate  ends. 
It  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  army,  and  probably  to 
increase  it ;  so  that  after  the  retreat  and  separation  of 


'  Theopompui  In  Athenciu,  xii.  43.,  firom  a  book  mpi  rmv  iic  AtK^w 
oyKifihrrmf  x/niitimiv.  Compare  Zenobiiu,  vi.  34.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pu- 
mtst  to  mark  the  date,  and  not  the  slightest  reason  for  referring  it  with  Wichers  ad 
Tbcopomp.  p.  227.,  Bohnecke,  p.  164.  and  others,  to  the  period  of  the  Olynthian 
War,  in  which  the  Phocians  had  but  a  remote  interest  It  seems  most  probable 
tliat  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  Philip's  first  invasion  of  Thessaly,  when  we  know 
Chares  was  commanding  against  him.  Westermann  (  Dt  oraralionum  Olynthiaearum 
cnUme^  p.  37. )  supposes  the  victory  to  have  been  gained  by  Chares,  when  Philip 
was  repulsed  fhxn  ThennopyUe. 
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CHAP,  the  confederates,  he  was  able  to  fall  upon  them  singly 
.  ^^^^-^  at  a  great  advantage.  He  invaded  both  the  western 
and  the  eastern  Locrians,  extorted  humiliating  con- 
cessions from  those  of  Amphissa,  and  took  Thronium, 
one  of  the  Epicnemedian  to^vn3,  and  reduced  its  popu- 
lation to  slavery :  Doris  too,  and  its  little  townships, 
he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  He  then  advanced 
into  BoBotia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Orchomenus, 
now  perhaps  inhabited  by  a  Theban  colony.  He 
next  undertook  the  siege  of  Chaeronea,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  it  by  the  approach  of  a  Theban  army, 
and  to  retire  with  some  loss  into  Phocis. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  new  party  entered 
into  the  contest.  Philip's  eye  had  no  doubt  been 
fixed  on  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  he  must  soon 
have  perceived  that  it  was  likely  to  afibrd  him  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  Greece,  such 
as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  possessed  or  aspired 
to.  It  was  so  evenly  balanced,  that  he  might  throw  a 
decisive  weight  into  either  scale.  But  it  was  first 
necessary  that  he  should  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  action,  from  which  he  was  separated  by 
Thessaly :  and  it  happened  through  a  singularly  op- 
portune  combination  of  events,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  most  important  to  him  to  gain  an  en- 
trance into  that  country,  the  way  was  opened  for 
him  by  the  state  of  its  aflfairs.  He  had  previously 
done  all  that  rested  with  himself  for  this  end,  having 
removed  the  last  obstacle  that  lay  between  him  and 
B.  c.  852.  the  Thessalian  frontier  by  the  reduction  of  Methone, 
ofMethoiM.  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  oflfered  an  obstinate  resistance  *,  and  he 
seems  almost  immediately  afterwards  to  have  begun 
his  march  southward.     The  expedition  was  under- 

*  Polyaenus  (it.  2.  15.)  relates  tbat  he  ordered  the  scaling  ladders  to  be  taken 
away,  when  his  soldiers  had  mounted  the  walls,  that  they  might  have  no  chdce  but 
between  victory  and  death. 
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taken  at  the  request  of  the  northern  Thessalians,  the     chap. 
old  enemies  of  the  dynasty  of  Pherse,  who  had  be-  '. 

sought  his  aid.  The  tyrant  Alexander,  after  having 
made  himself  an  object  of  general  dread  and  hatred 
to  his  subjects  and  to  foreigners  by  his  cruelties  and 
piracies,  at  last  wearied  out  the  patience,  or  excited 
the  fears,  of  his  wife  Thebe,  a  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated eTason.  She  had  three  half  brothers,  named 
Tisiphonus,  Lycophron,  and  Pitholaus,  whose  lives  as 
well  as  her  own,  her  husband  is  said  to  have  threat- 
ened. She  was  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit;  and  Murder  of 
one  night,  having  secured  his  sword  while  he  slept,  of  PhenT 
and  removed  the  fierce  dog  which  usually  guarded 
his  chamber,  she  introduced  the  three  brothers,  whom 
she  was  forced  to  urge  to  the  deed  by  threatening  to 
alarm  the  tyrant,  and  stood  by,  while  they  despatched 
him.  His  corpse  was  cast  into  the  streets,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  contumely ;  but  the  Pherajans  ap- 
pear to  have  made  no  attempt  to  free  themselves  from 
monarchical  government.  Thebe  gained  the  oflScers 
of  his  mercenary  troops  by  threats  and  promises,  and 
induced  them  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Tisi- 
phonus, whom  she  guided  with  her  counsels,  or  ex- 
ercised her  power  under  his  name.^  But  his  reign 
lasted  not  long.  Toward  the  end  of  353,  we  find 
Lycophron  at  the  head  of  aflfairs,  and  hear  no  farther 
mention  of  Thebe.  It  seems  that  the  new  dynasty 
soon  became,  if  not  so  wantonly  cruel,  yet  as  arbi- 
trary, and  almost  as  oppressive,  as  that  which  it  sup- 
planted. We  do  not  know  whether  it  had  given  any 
new  provocation  to  the  Aleuads  and  its  other  enemies, 
or  whether,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  must 
have  possessed  some  abilities  with  his  fearful  energy 
of  character,  they  conceived  hopes  of  a  more  pros- 
perous issue  in  a  struggle  with  his  successors ;  but 
at  the  juncture  we  have  mentioned,  when  the  Sacred 

>  CoQuo.  5U. 
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CHAP.     War  had  begun  to  take  a  turn  very  unfavourable  to 
.  ^^"\    their  allies,  they  invited  Philip  to  espouse  their  cause 


against  Pherae.  Pherae  had  not  taken  any  part  in 
the  Sacred  War  with  the  rest  of  Thessaly,  perhaps 
had  already  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Phocians; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fear  of  this  confede- 
racy between  their  domestic  enemy  and  the  new 
power  which  was  becoming  so  fonnidable,  may  have 
been  the  motive  that  induced  the  Aleuads  to  address 
themselves  to  Philip,  whom  they  might  otherwise  have 
justly  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  auxiliary.' 
phuip't  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 

toxh^y.  events.  As  soon  as  Philip  entered  Thessaly,  Lyco- 
phron,  it  is  said,  sent  for  succours  to  Phocis :  which 
seems  to  imply  a  previous  compact  for  mutual  aid. 
Onomarchus  ordered  his  younger  brother  Phayllus 
to  join  him  with  a  body  of  7000 :  a  proof  that  the 
Phocian  army  had  been  greatly  increased  since  the 
death  of  Philomelus.  Philip  however  defeated  Phayl- 
lus, and  compelled  him  to  retreat  from  Thessaly,  and 
then  made  himself  master  of  the  important  town  of 
PagassB,  the  seaport  of  Pherae.  This  conquest,  which 
cut  oflF  the  tyrant's  communication  with  the  sea, 
rendered  his  situation  alarming;  and  Onomarchus 
thought  his  alliance  so  valuable  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  hostility  of  the  other  Thessalians,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  bring  all  his  forces  to  his  relief.  Philip, 
who  it  seems  had  received  little  support  from  his 
Thessalian  allies,  found  himself  very  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  the  enemy.  He  did  not  however  shrink  from 
an  engagement,  but  fought  two  battles,  the  first  of 

*  Sereral  modem  writers,  and  among  them — which  is  suprising — Flathe,  i.  i 
p.  1 15.,  have  been  misled  by  the  expressions  of  Diodoms,  xvi.  14.  into  the  belief 
that  Philip  entered  Thessaly  on  this  inviution  in  the  year  357.  But  it  is  dear  i 
fh)m  numerous  passages  of  Demosthenes,  that  he  never  invaded  Thessaly  before  | 
the  capture  of  Methone  in  353 ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Diodoms,  in  the  passage 
which  has  been  understood  as  an  account  of  an  earlier  expedition*  is  only  giving  a  I 
general  view  of  the  course  of  events  in  Thessaly,  and  does  not  mean  to  oouflne  it  T 
to  the  year  of  Alexander's  death. 
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course  with  no  decided  result ;  but  in  the  second  the  chap. 
victory  was  so  clearly  on  the  side  of  Onomarchus,  that  .  ^"""^  . 
the  king  was  with  cfifficulty  able  to  eflFect  his  retreat 
into  Macedonia.^  Onomarchus  did  not  attempt  to 
avail  himself  of  his  success  for  any  further  enter- 
prises in  Thessaly,  but  leaving  Lycophron  to  recover 
Pagasse,  and  humble  the  Aleuads  as  he  could,  again 
carried  the  war  into  Boeotia.  A  victory  which  he 
obtained  over  the  Thebans  enabled  him  to  reduce 
Coronea,  or  induced  it  to  open  its  gates  to  him.  But 
not  long  after,  he  was  called  away  by  the  intelligence 
that  Philip  had  re-entered  Thessaly  with  a  more 
numerous  army,  and  was  preparing  to  renew  his 
attack  upon  liycophron ;  and  immediately  advanced 
to  meet  him,  now  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  Philip 
liad  not  only  recruited  his  forces  in  his  own  kingdom, 
but  on  his  return  to  Thessaly  had  urged  his  allies  to 
more  vigorous  exertions  in  the  common  cause;  and 
they  had  so  far  complied  with  his  demands,  that  he 
could  bring  into  the  field  20,000  infantry,  and  3000 
Thessalian  cavalry.  Now  too  perhaps  he  thought  it 
expedient  more  distinctly  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  champion  of  religion,  and  made  his  soldiers  wear 
wreaths  of  laurel  *,  plucked  perhaps  from  the  hallowed 
groves  of  Tempe,  to  mark  that  they  were  going  to 
fight  for  the  god. 

Onomarchus,  equally  strong  in  infantry,  had  only  Defait  and 
500  horse,  probably  of  inferior  quality.     If  the  loss  of  ^^^ 
the  battle  which  ensued  was  not  the  consequence  of  «^"»- 
this  deficiency,  it  probably  rendered  the  defeat  more 
decisive,  and  more  disastrous  to  the  vanquished.     The 
Phocians  were  completely  routed,   and  as  the  field 
of  battle  was  not  far  from  the  coast  —  probably  of 
the  Pagassean  gulf — oflF  which  Chares  was  cruising 

'  It  Is  perhaps  to  the  last  of  these  hattles  that  we  should  refer  the  narrative  of 
Potjsnus,  iL  38.  2.,  where  Philip  is  made  to  say  :  /  tUd  mot  fly,  but  fell  back  like 
the  battering  rams,  io  give  a  mart  violent  ekock  amjtker  time. 

"  Justin,  viii.  12. 
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CHAP,  with  an  Athenian  squadron,  they  mostly  fled  toward 
.  ^^°^.  the  shore,  and  many  of  those  who  reached  it  cast 
away  their  arms,  and  attempted  to  swim  to  the 
friendly  vessels.  Six  thousand  were  slain,  or  perished 
in  the  waters ;  and  3000  were  taken.  Onomarchus 
himself  was  among  those  who  attempted  to  escape 
by  swimming ;  but  his  body,  at  least,  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Philip  ordered  it  to  be  fastened  to 
a  cross,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  caused  all 
his  prisoners  to  be  dro^vned  as  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
But  though  it  would  be  likely  enough  that  his  Thes- 
salian  allies  might  have  instigated  him  to  such  an 
atrocity,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  decree  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  by  the  example  of  the  Thebans,  as 
it  is  not  evident  that  policy  required  it^  and  there 
was  in  his  case  neither  passion  nor  superatition  to 
prompt  it,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  story  may 
have  arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding,  by  which  the 
fate  of  the  prisoners  was  confounded  with  that  of  the 
fugitives  who  were  driven  into  the  sea.' 

By  this  victory  Philip  had  mad^  himself  master  of 
Thessaly.  Lycophron  and  Pitholaus  surrendered 
their  capital  to  him,  but  stipulated  for  leave  to  de- 
part, and  retired  with  2000  mercenaries,  to  join  their 
allies  in  Phocis.  Philip  wished  to  be  considered  as  a 
liberator ;  and  he  restored  popular  or  at  least  repub- 
lican government  at  PhersB^,  but  he  kept  possession 
of  Pagasffi,  and  took  Magnesia,  which  had  also  be- 
longed to  the  tyrants,  and  occupied  it  with  a  garrison. 
After  having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  he 
began  his  march  southward,  apparently  with  the  de- 

■  It  would  be  a  mistake  just  like  tbat  of  FIathe*8,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note, 
p.  272.  Bohnecke  {For$eh,  in  his  Chronological  Table,  p.  730.)  suppoaes  Ono- 
marchus himself  to  have  been  taken  alive.  No  doubt,  the  concluding  words  of 
Diodorus,  xvl  ^5.  (^84  ^iXanros  rhv  ttkv  *Ov6iJLai(rxpv  iKp4fuur€,  'robs  V  AWovs  its 
Upo<ri\ovs  KarewSm'Krt)  would  warrant  this  construction,  if  they  stood  alow. 
But,  as  it  is  stated  just  before,  that  the  slain  amounted  to  above  6000,  iwobi^ 
Kal  airrhs  6  <rrparriy6s,  it  seems  safer  to  interpret  the  following  statement  by  thi« :  j 
though  the  carelessness  of  Diodorus  leaves  room  for  doubt  I 

'  Diodorus,  x\L  36.  rp  v6Kfi  rV  i^tuO^pUuf  iarnlMis,  i 
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sign  of  overpowering  the  remnant  of  the  Phocian  chap. 
forces,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  But  in  the  .  ^^"^'  > 
meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  been  roused  by  the 
exigency,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  unusual  alert- 
ness. The  squadron  under  Chares,  which  was  lying 
off  the  coast  near  the  field  of  battle,  had  probably 
been  sent  to  protect  Pagasae,  but  had  arrived  too  late. 
It  would  carry  the  news  of  Philip's  victory  to  Athens, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  he  would 
speedily  advance  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies.  To  avert  this  danger  an  Phiiip  re- 
armament was  promptly  equipped  and  despatched  to  ^JJ^^T 
the  Malian  gulf;  and  when  Philip  reached  Ther-  >«• 
mopylae,  he  found  the  pass  strongly  guarded.  It  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  been  able  to  force  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  fear  of  the  Athenians  that  hindered 
him  from  making  the  attempt.  But  there  is  some 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  desirous  of  making  an 
immediate  end  of  the  war.  Had  he  been  earnestly 
intent  on  this  object,  he  would  probably  have  followed 
up  his  victory  with  more  rapidity.  A  struggle  that 
was  wasting  the  strength  of  Greece,  was  not  at  all 
adverse  to  his  interests :  it  was  perhaps  only  at  the 
lequest  of  the  Thessalians  that  he  had  made  the 
movement  which  the  Athenians  anticipated ;  and  he 
may  have  been  secretly  well  pleased  to  find  a  fair 
pretext,  for  desisting  from  it.  At  Athens  however 
the  result  of  the  expedition  to  Thermopylae  was  re- 
garded as  a  happy  deliverance,  and  a  glorious  triumph. 
It  in  some  measure  consoled  the  people  for  the  losses 
and  insults  which  they  had  suffered  not  long  before 
in  several  quarters,  where  they  could  least  have  ap- 
prehended an  attack  from  him.  He  had  either  fitted 
out  a  naval  force  of  his  own,  or,  having  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Pagasae  become  master  of  that  with  which 
Alexander  had  so  much  annoyed  the  Athenians,  he 
likewise  turned  it  against  them.     His  galleys  invaded 
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CHAP.  Leranos  and  Imbrus,  and  among  the  spoil  carried 
.  ^^"^.  away  several  of  the  inhabitants.  They  also  captured 
a  number  of  Athenian  merchant  vessels,  richly  laden, 
off  Genestus  in  Euboea,  and  a  little  later  ventured 
to  appear  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  and  made  a  prize 
of  the  Paralus  which  was  lying  there.^ 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Phocians  had  time  to  repair 
their  losses;  and,  as  the  sacred  treasury  was  still 
rich,  they  did  not  want  the  means.  Phayllus,  the 
surviving  brother  of  the  ruling  house,  had  probably 
conducted  the  wreck  of  the  defeated  army  home ;  and 
he  was  appointed,  it  seems  without  opposition,  to  suc- 
ceed Onomarchus.  He  immediately  began  to  make 
fresh  levies,  and,  though  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
raise  the  pay  of  his  troops  to  double  the  usual  rate, 
collected  a  large  body  of  mercenaries.  He  also  called 
upon  his  allies  for  assistance ;  and  as  his  applications 
were  seconded  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  money  or 
presents,  not  in  vain.  In  the  profiision  both  of  his 
public  and  his  personal  expenditure,  he  seems  to  have 
surpassed  his  predecessor.  Sparta  sent  1000  men: 
2000  came  from  Achaia :  but  Athens  furnished  the 
most  liberal  succours :  an  army  of  5000  infantry  and 
400  horse  under  the  command  of  Nausicles.  It  was 
probably  not  pure  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  Pho- 
cians, who  after  Philip's  retreat  were  no  longer  in 
imminent  danger,  that  impelled  the  Athenians  to  this 
effort :  nor  need  we  suppose  that  it  was  suggested  by 
venal  orators,  though  Phayllus  may  have  had  some  in 
his  pay :  but  it  was  manifestly  desirable  to  maintain 
such  a  body  of  troops  at  the  expense  of  the  Phocians. 
snooesMs  Phayllus  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  invade 
JJ^^JJ^  Boeotia ;  and  though  Diodorus  describes  him  as  de- 
feated by  the  Thebans  in  three  successive  battles,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  account  given  of  them  proves 
that  he  was  not  only  able  to  keep  his  ground  in 

'  Demosthenes,  i.    Phil.  §  25.  39.    Compare  Strabo,  xx.  p.  437. 
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Boeotia,  but  to  advance  steadily  toward  Thebes :  for  chap. 
the  first  took  place  near  Orchomenus,  the  second  on  .  ^^"''. 
the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  the  third  near  Coronea. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  Thebans  had  only  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  protect  their  own  land  from  invasion :  for 
we  next  find  Phayllus  not  retreating  homeward  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  marching  into  the 
Epicnemedian  Locris,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  towns,  except  Naryx,  which 
he  besieged.  Bribery  may  have  contributed  to  the 
rapidity  of  these  conquests:  as  Naryx  had  nearly 
been  betrayed  to  him.  Diodorus  is  very  confused  in 
his  description  of  the  rest  of  the  campaign :  but  we 
may  perhaps  collect  from  it  that  the  Thebans  made 
an  inroad  into  Phocis,  and  having  thus  drawn  him 
with  his  main  force  away  from  Naryx,  marched  upon 
it  to  raise  the  siege.  But  his  activity  disconcerted  their 
plans :  he  suddenly  appeared  again  before  the  place, 
defeated  their  army,  and  then  stormed  the  town, 
which  he  rased  to  the  ground.  If  his  habit  of  body 
was  sickly,  the  fatigue  of  these  marches  and  counter- 
marches may  have  hastened  his  death :  he  was  carried 
off  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (351)  by  a  disease 
in  which  his  enemies  discerned  the  finger  of  heaven.' 
His  office  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  considered  any 
longer  as  elective;  it  passed,  as  by  inheritance,  to 
Phakecus,  a  son  of  Onomarchus  ^,  who  was  still  so 
young  as  to  need  a  guardian ;  and  Mnaseas,  to  whose 
care  he  was  committed  by  Phayllus,  prosecuted  the 
war  as  his  lieutenant.  But  he  was  soon  after  killed 
in  one  of  the  night  combats,  which  at  this  stage  of 
the  war  seem  to  have  become  very  frequent,  and  his 
ward  then,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  took  the  com- 
mand in  person. 

■  N^y  ^iMi,  Diodorus,  xyl  38.  ^Bo^s  y6aos,  Pausanias,  x.  2.  6. 

*  According  to  Diodorus,  xti.  38.,  whose  authority  on  this  point  seems  prefer- 
able to  that  of  Pausanias,  x.  2.  7.,  who  calls  him  the  son  of  Phayllus :  this  was 
the  more  natural  error. 
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CHAP.  The  history  of  the  Sacred  War  has  thus  been  brought 
.  ™^^,  down  to  the  period  when,  through  the  intervention 
of  Philip  and  the  Athenians,  it  began  to  acquire  a 
greater  influence  on  the  general  politics  of  Greece. 
But  we  shall  not  need  to  pursue  it  any  farther  for  the 
present,  or  to  return  to  it  until  it  draws  near  to  its 
termination.  In  the  meanwhile  our  attention  will  be 
occupied  by  events  in  other  quarters,  apparently  quite 
unconnected  with  it,  but  which  will  be  found  to  have 
contributed  very  materially  to  determine  its  issue. 
It  will  however  be  convenient  previously  to  ^ve  an 
account  of  some  transactions  in  which  the  Athenians 
were  engaged  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  the  Social  War. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  state  to  which  Athens  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  by  that  unhappy  contest, 
we  find  no  tokens  of  humiliation  or  of  conscious 
weakness,  in  her  language  or  her  attitude  toward 
foreign  states ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  her  reputation 
and  authority  abroad  had  been  much  impaired  by  her 
reverses.  How  little  this  was  the  case,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  some  occurrences  which  took  place  very 
soon  after  the  peace.  It  had  been  scarcely  concluded, 
before  some  of  the  islanders  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Asia,  probably  the  same  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
war,  found  themselves  annoyed  and  threatened  by 
their  neighbour  Mausolus.  We  know  nothing  as  to 
the  pretext  or  the  immediate  object  of  these  aggres 
sions.  But  they  were  apparently  nothing  more  than 
a  prosecution  of  the  design  against  the  independence 
of  the  islanders,  with  which  he  had  instigated  them  to 
break  oflF  their  connection  with  Athens.  In  their  dis- 
tress they  applied  to  Athens  for  protection ;  and  thi-ee 
Athenian  envoys  were  sent  to  expostulate  with  the 
Carian  prince.  What  effect  their  remonstrances  pro- 
duced on  him,  we  are  not  informed;  but  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  at  such  a  juncture  they  had  any 
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eat  weight.  And  perhaps  we  should  never  have  chap. 
ard  of  the  embassy  if  it  had  not  been  the  occasion  .  ^^^. 
an  incident  which  is  not  without  interest,  as  it 
istrates  the  state  of  the  relations  then  subsisting 
tween  Athens  and  the  Persian  court.  The  galley 
lich  conveyed  the  envoys  to  Caria,  fell  in  with  an 
;yptian  merchant  vessel  of  Naucratis,  which  it  cap- 
red  and  brought  into  Piraeus.'  The  owners  peti- 
ned  the  people  for  redress ;  but  their  ship  was 
ndemned  as  a  lawful  prize,  and  adjudged  to  have 
some  the  property  of  the  state,  by  virtue,  it  is  said, 
a  decree  passed,  we  know  not  how  long  before,  by 
lich  it  seems  that  all  vessels  of  Persian  subjects 
re  made  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  Such  a 
2ree  is  certainly  a  little  surprising,  when  we  re- 
jmber  the  anxiety  which  the  Athenians  had  shown 
former  occasions  to  propitiate  the  king  of  Persia, 
d  that  their  dread  of  his  hostility  is  assigned  as  the 
tin  cause  which  induced  them  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mds  of  their  allies.  And  as  Egypt  had  been  for 
jiy  years  in  open  rebellion  against  Persia,  this  pro- 
dding of  the  Athenians  might  have  been  considered 
directed  against  the  insurgents,  if  the  general 
ling  which  prevailed  at  this  time  at  Athens  toward 
3  King,  had  been- consistent  with  the  supposition 
it  measures  were  taken  there  with  a  view  to  annoy 
d  weaken  his  enemies.  But  as  it  is  incredible  that 
lecree  could  have  been  carried  for  such  a  purpose, 
d  as  we  are  expressly  informed,  though  not  on  high 
thority,  that  the  one  actually  passed  was  intended 
operate  against  the  King^,  we  can  only  regard  it  as 

Argum.  ad  Dein.  Tiraocr. 

Aigum.  ad.  Dera.  Timocr.     TloXiftov  rvyxdyovros  *A$riycdois  vphs  0turi\4a, 

i  rovTov  rhw  xp6vw  iypd^  if^^Kr/xa  v\om  avKa  -roKtfAiwy  cZvcu  Kcd  yi^faBcu  rii 

^ra  rSv  kAovm' (?)  hi^uu     Betadantz  (p.  206.)  seems  to  consider  this 

ee  as  the  same  with  one  reported  hj  Ulpian  ad  Dem.  Bfid.  (p.  686.  c.)  iif  r^ 

mxu^V  ''oXiiUf  k^n^iffcjno  'A^muoi  Xiit^cofcu  rchs  r^v  ddXaaaoM  wX4ovTaSt 

ifuto^i  i<n,  rwv  roKtfdwy.     If  so,  the  application  of  the  decree  to  Naucratis 

Bins  equally  unexplained. 

VOL-  v.  •  A   A 
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an  indication  of  the  general  belief,  that,  in  the  present 
distracted  state  of  the  Persian  empire,  any  aggression 
which  did  not  directly  aflfect  the  interests  of  the 
monarch,  might  be  committed  upon  it  with  impunity. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  public  mind 
at  Athens  continued  to  be  agitated  by  rumours  of 
the  Persian  preparations ;  and  there  were  orators  — 
politicians  it  may  be  supposed  of  the  school  of  Iso- 
crates — who  were  endeavouring  to  engage  the  people 
in  an  attempt  to  combine  the  forces  of  Greece,  in  a 
common  war  against  Persia.  This  project  had  even 
been  so  far  brought  into  shape,  as  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  public  deliberation  in  the  assembly ;  and  the 
discussion  was  memorable  as  the  first,  with  one  ex- 
ception which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  in  which 
Demosthenes,  now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year ',  took  a 
part.  At  least  no  earlier  specimen  of  his  public  ora- 
tions was  preserved  among  his  writings  ^,  than  that 
which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion,  and  which  hap- 
pily is  still  extant.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
career  full  of  glory  and  of  misfortune,  but  which 
would  probably  have  been  less  illustrious,  if  it  had 
not  fallen  in  with  the  evil  days  of  Athens  and  of 
Greece,  in  which  he  had  to  contend  against  difficul- 
ties which,  we  may  venture  to  say,  after  his  failure, 
no  human  genius  or  energy  would  have  been  able  to 
surmount. 
Demo-  Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian  merchant 

of  the  same  name®,  who  was  among  the  wealthier 

*  According  to  the  supposition,  which  now  appears  to  me  the  most  probable, 
that  he  was  born  in  Ol.  99.  2. 

■  Dionys.  Ep.  i.  ad  Amra.  4. 

'  The  term  merchant  may  perhaps  startle  some  readers  who  have  been  used  to 
see  the  orator's  father  descrilied  as  a  sword-cutler,  if  not  from  Juvenal  as  a  black- 
smith. But  it  seems  the  most  appropriate  appellation  for  a  person  whose  property 
was  invested  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  as  we  And  his  to  have  been  from  his  son's 
statement,  L  Aphob.  p.  816  The  sword  manufactory  was  but  a  small  part  of  it 
Together  with  that  of  couches,  which  he  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  its  value 
amounted  only  to  six  talents,  out  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  which  the  whole  estst* 
was  estimated.  He  had  considerable  suras  out  at  common  interest  and  oo 
bottomry. 


•thenes. 
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citizens  of  the  middle  class.  By  the  mother's  side  chap. 
his  blood,  according  to  Athenian  notions,  was  perhaps  .  ^^^' 
not  so  pure.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Gylon,  had 
been  charged  with  treason,  as  having  betrayed  the 
town  of  Nymphaeum  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  to 
the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  did  not  await  a  trial, 
and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  found  refuge  in  the 
Greek  principality  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and 
received  a  mark  of  favour  from  its  ruler,  which  may 
have  been  the  reward  of  treasonable  services:  the 
town  of  Cepi  in  the  island  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Bosporus.'  Here  he  obtained  the  hand  of  a  rich 
heiress,  who,  perhaps  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
she  was  a  foreigner,  and  a  native  of  the  barbarous 
region,  was  described  at  Athens  as  a  Scythian.  Their 
two  daughters  were  sent  with  large  portions  to  Athens, 
where  one  of  them,  Cleobula,  married  the  elder  De- 
mosthenes: ground  sufficient  for  her  son's  political 
opponents  to  call  him  a  Scythian,  and  a  hereditary 
enemy  of  his  country.  Demosthenes  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  old,  and  was  left,  with 
his  mother,  and  a  younger  sister,  under  the  care  of 
three  guardians,  two  of  them  the  next  of  kin,  the 

*  .£8chlne9.  In  Ctefl.  §  171.  The  weU-informed  and  intelligent  reader  knows 
how  to  appreciate  the  romance  which  has  been  founded  on  this  passage  by  an 
author,  of  whom  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  u.  p.  353.)  observes — making  tne  use  of 
the  LUotes,  while  he  quietly  exposes  a  combination  of  ignorance,  rashness,  and 
prejudice,  not  often  paralleled  in  historical  writing — that  he  u  noi  favourable  to 
Demotthenet.  We  need  hardly  observe  that  by  Htpawoi  JEschlnes  did  not  mean  a 
Scythian  king.  The  use  of  the  plural  number  ought  not  to  raise  any  doubt  that 
he  was  speaking  of  one  of  the  ArchseanactidK.  Mr.  Clinton's  coi^ecture  (F.  H.  ii, 
p.  284.)  that  their  dynasty  was  interrupted,  between  Seleucus  and  Satyrus  L,  by 
usurpers  to  whom  iEschines  applied  the  term  tyrants,  seems  quite  unnecessary  to 
fill  up  a  chasm  in  Diodorus.  Whether  these  tyrants  were  the  same  as  the  enemiet 
to  whom  Gylon  Is  said  to  have  betrayed  Nymphcum,  is  a  different  question.  The 
predecessor  of  Satyrus  L  may  have  been  hostile  to  Athens,  though  the  succeeding 
princes  were  her  allies  and  benefactors.  It  may  however  not  lie  superfluous  to 
point  out  the  fidlacy  of  the  argument,  that  the  silence  of  Demosthenes  on  this 
suhject,  in  his  reply  to  iEschines,  amounts  to  an  admisaion  that  the  story  of  Gylon 
and  his  daughters  was  true  beyond  controversy.  The  fact  that  Gylon  had  been 
condemned  for  treason,  was  most  likely  incontrovertible  ;  and  this  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient motive  for  avoiding  the  sul^ect,  however  inaccurate  the  rest  of  tlie  story 
might  be.  Tet  the  passage  about  Gylon  in  the  second  oration  against  Aphobus 
might  almost  warrant  a  coojecture,  that  the  sentence  had  been  rescinded  before 
Gyion's  death. 

A  A  2 
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CHAP,     third  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  who,  according 
.  ^^"^\    to  the  Attic  law,  continued  to  admmister  his  affairs 


until  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  though  we  have  only  the  state- 
ments on  one  side,  that  they  grossly  abused  their 
trust,  and  by  waste,  embezzlement,  or  mismanage- 
ment, reduced  his  ample  patrimony,  which  ought  to 
have  been  greatly  augmented,  to  a  very  slender  in- 
come. It  is  little  less  clear  that  this  injury,  which  in 
ordinary  cases  would  have  been  a  misfortune,  was 
among  the  causes  which  contributed  most  to  form  his 
character,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  greatness. 
His  bodily  frame  was  in  his  early  youth  weak  and 
sickly,  and  perhaps  not  capable  of  supporting  the 
fatigue  of  the  ordinary  gymnastic  exercises ;  or  his 
mother's  anxiety  for  the  health  of  her  only  son  pre- 
vented him  from  attending  the  palaestra  :  for  it  seems 
BisediKa-  certain  that  in  this  respect  his  education  was  ne- 
glected. It  would  not  be  surprising  that  a  nickname 
expressive  of  effeminacy  \  should  have  been  fastened 
on  him  by  his  young  companions,  and  that  it  should 
afterwards  have  been  interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  a 
proof  of  unmanly  luxury  and  vicious  habits;  espe- 
cially as  at  a  later  period  of  life  he  did  not  abstain 
from  certain  indulgences  which  his  fortune  permitted, 
and  perhaps  his  infirmities  required,  but  which, 
though  perfectly  harmless,  may  have  excited  envy, 
and  were  sufiiciently  unusual  to  afford  a  subject  for 
obloquy.^  For  military  service  he  was  of  course  the 
less  fitted,  as  he  wanted  the  training  by  which  every 
Greek  citizen  was  commonly  prepared  for  it^,  and 
the  consciousness  of  this  defect  might  well  have  led 
him  to  shrink  from  it :  possibly  too  his  bodily  weak- 

*  BdraKos.  Plut  Dem.  4.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  it  referred  to  the 
defect  in  his  articulation.  See  Sctuefer,  Apparat  ad  Demoeth.  VoL  n.  p.  251. 
Naeke,  De  Battaro  Valerii  Catonis,  in  the  Rhenish  Mu8.  VoL  ii.  p.  117. 

*  iEschines,  De  F.  L.  §  105.     Dinarchus  c.  Demorth.  §  37. 
■  iEschines,  In  Ctes.  §  256. 
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iiess  was  coupled  with  some  degree  of  timidity ;  chap. 
though  we  have  no  evidence  that  can  raise  more  than  .  ^"^  . 
a  faint  suspicion,  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  lowest 
kind  of  courage.  By  these  disadvantages  however 
his  strong  mind  and  ardent  spirit  were  bent  the  more 
resolutely  on  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  on  the  civil  pursuits  wliich  alone  afibrded  him  a 
prospect  of  that  eminence  to  which  he  nmst  very 
early  have  felt  himself  entitled  to  aspire.  It  seems 
probable  that  even  during  his  minority  he  conceived 
suspicions  of  the  misconduct  of  his  guardians,  or  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  he  received  from  them. 
He  charges  them  with  having  defrauded  the  masters 
under  whom  he  studied  of  their  dues ' :  which  how- 
ever did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  the  best  in- 
struction in  the  literary  part  of  a  liberal  education  ^ : 
whether  the  story,  that  he  could  not  pay  the  high 
price  which  Isocrates  demanded  for  his  lessons,  had 
any  other  foundation,  we  cannot  determine.  The 
account  which  he  obtained  from  his  guardians,  when 
he  came  of  age,  must  have  convinced  him  that  he  had 
no  hope  of  redress  but  through  litigation :  and  their 
abilities,  wealth,  and  influence,  rendered  them  for- 
midable adversaries.  The  very  institution  of  legal 
proceedings  against  persons  sp  closely  connected  with 
his  family  by  blood  or  friendship,  wore  an  ungracious 
appearance ;  and  the  parties  interested  did  not  fail  to 
represent  it  as  the  effect  of  unnatural  malignity,  which 
they  seem  to  have  expressed  by  another  opprobrious 
epithet.^ 

A  hard  contest  lay  before  him,  in  which  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  justice  of  his  cause  would 
avail  him  little  without  the  aid  of  forensic  skill :  and 

>  L  Aptaob.  §  53. 

•  It  ta  strange  that  Becker,  forgetting  the  orator's  «i«a<riccf  ypdfifiara,  #yA  5* 
^oirtw,  should  repeat  Plutarch's  error  (Dem.  4.)— "•«««  aah  den  $chwHehlichat 
Knaben  in  keiner  Sehule.     Demo$thene»  aU  Seaatnmin,  p.  9. 

•  'A/rydj,  a  viper.     Xach.  de  F.  L.  §  1 05. 
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it  was  one  on  which  his  after  fortunes  mainly  de- 
pended. It  was  therefore  for  immediate  use,  on  the 
most  pressing  occasion,  that  he  sharpened  the  weapon 
with  which  he  was  to  achieve  so  many  memorable 
victories.  This  however  was  not  the  only  motive 
which  urged  him  to  the  study  of  eloquence.  About 
the  same  time  that  he  became  his  own  master,  he  had 
been  present  at  the  trial  in  which  Callistratus  de- 
fended his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Oropus.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  the  youth  by  that  masterly 
pleading,  and  by  the  admiration  it  excited,  was  like 
that  which  the  hearing  of  Herodotus  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  wrought  on  Thucydides :  it  was  per- 
haps then  first  that  Demosthenes  felt  that  he  too  was 
an  orator.  There  was  however  a  wide  interval,  not 
to  be  surmounted  without  many  years  of  laborious 
application,  between  the  point  which  he  had  attained, 
and  the  ideal  mark  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  He 
placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Isaeus,  an  advo- 
cate of  high  reputation,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  though 
in  style  much  more  nearly  resembling  Lysias.  To 
him  he  may  have  been  in  some  degree  indebted  for 
the  grace,  simplicity  and  vigour,  which  are  the  most 
conspicuous  qualities  of  his  forensic  pleadings.  For 
this  purpose  he  could  not  have  found  a  better  model: 
nor  for  any  practical  end  any  much  worse  than  Iso- 
crates. Yet  he  may  have  wished  to  obtain  the  in- 
structions of  so  celebrated  a  master,  and  we  can  easily 
believe  that,  when  deterred  by  the  price  which  the 
rhetorician  asked,  he  still  diligently  studied  his 
works.*  There  was  also  a  tradition,  resting  indeed 
on  nameless  authority,  that  he  was  for  a  time  one  of 
Plato's  hearers^:  and  the  difference  of  style  would 

*  Callibius,  In  Plutarch  DemoetlL  5.    Compare  Vlt.  x.    Orat  Dem.  p.  844.  c 

'  Plut  Dem.  u.  8.  ^Epfitww6s  ^uivaf  iuH^criroii  Owoftrfifieurtp  irrvx*^  iv  *^s  iy^ 

ypawro  rhv  ArifUHrBdim  ffWicxoXatchtu  UXArtvi.  A.  Gelllus  N.  A.xii.  1 3.  lays  simply, 

Hermippua  htK  teriptttm  reliquii  Denuutkenem  admodvm  adoletcetUem  vcnfifarc  m 

Academiam  Ptuionemque  audirt  solihtm.    But  it  Is  a  mistake  (into  irhich  Uebmaim 
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not  induce  us  to  j:'eject  it:  but  his ^ acquaintance,  chap. 
Avhich  may  safely  be  presumed,  with  the  philosopher's  - 
writings  would  sufficiently  explain,  if  any  such  ex- 
planation were  needed,  that  lofty  strain  of  morality 
which  pervades  his  great  works,  and  which,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  observation  of  Panaetius  *,  he 
first  ventured  to  introduce  into  speeches  addressed  to 
Athenian  courts  and  assemblies,  audiences, which  Plato 
himself  would  scarcely  have  deemed  worthy  or  ca- 
pable of  receiving  such  sublime  truths. 

His  suit  with  his  guardians,  though  it  wss  delayed  suit  with 
three  or  four  years  by  their  artifices,  was  finally  de-  ^I^' 
cided  in  his  favour :  and  though  they  still  evaded  the 
execution  of  the  judgement,  he  appears  at  length  to 
have  recovered  a  considerable  part  of  his  property. 
It  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  own 
statements  concerning  the  expensive  charges  which 
he  undertook  in  his  youth  ^,  with  his  account  of  the 
small  remnant  of  his  patrimony  which  his  guardians 
rendered  to  him.  The  assertion  made  long  after  in 
general  terms  by  one  of  his  enemies,  that  he  had 
wasted  his  fortune^,  was  probably  drawn  from  the 
defence  set  up  by  his  guardians ;  it  may  at  all  events 
be  safely  pronounced  an  impudent  calumny,  for  which 
its  authors  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  gain  a  place 
in  history.  It  is  refuted  by  the  clearest  evidence  the 
case  admits.  Not  only  were  the  habits  of  Demo- 
sthenes so  notoriously  abstemious,  as  to  be  made  on 
that  ground  a  subject  of  ridicule  by  his  political  op- 

hM  fidlen,  De  lun  Vita  et  SeripiU,  f).  10.)  to  treat  this  as  the  testimony  or 
judgement  of  Hermippus  himself.  Hence  we  may  estimate  the  authenticity  of  the 
tradition  reported  by  Tacitus,  De  Or.  32.,  and  Cicero,  Brut  81.,  who,  howeyer, 
only  says,  LectUaviue  Piatonem  itudiote  audiviue  etiam  Demosthenes  dieitnr,  and 
both  here  and  Or.  4.  relies  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  the  Letters  of  Demosthenes. 
Niebuhr  {On  Xenophon's  HeUtniea,  PhiL  Mus.  i.  p.  407.)  ob8erve^  /  shomld  be 
giad  to  nppose  that  Demosthenes  had  been  in  the  school  of  PlatOt  and  had  there 
formed  a  friendship  with  Aristotle,  were  it  not  that  a  teUimony  which  eon  prove 
nothing  is  contradicted  by  the  strongest  internal  evidence. 

»  In  Plutarch  Dem.  13.  ■  De  Cor.  §  329. 

*  i£schlnes  Ctes.  §  173. 
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CHAP,     ponents  ^ :  bu*  his  early  life^  for  about  ten  years  after 
.  ^^"^'.   he  came  of  age,  was  spent  in  a  continued  struggle 
with   difficulties,    and   in   the    most    laborious   pre- 
paration for  the  attainment  of  the  great  objects  of  a 
noble  ambition, 
witurai  The  success  with  which  he  had  pleaded  his  own 

cause  was  encouraging,  but  not  decisive  as  to  his 
higher  prospects.  The  speeches  which  he  delivered 
on  that  occasion  were  deemed  worthy  of  his  master 
Isffius,  and  certainly  give  proof  of  no  ordinary  talents. 
But  a  different  kind  of  eloquence  was  requisite  for 
the  debates  of  the  assembly ;  and  defects  of  utterance 
and  gesticulation  which  might  be  overlooked  by  a 
court  of  justice  in  a  youth  claiming  redress,  appeared 
intolerably  offensive  in  one  who  presented  himself  as 
a  public  counsellor.  The  reception  he  met  with  on 
his  first  appearance  before  the  assembled  people,  was 
such  as  might  have  stifled  the  hopes  of  one  less  con- 
scious of  his  own  powers.  His  articulation  was  im- 
perfect, his  action  disagreeable,  his  voice,  naturally 
not  strong,  was  ill  managed  ;  and  even  his  style 
startled  his  hearers  by  its  novelty,  and  was  thought 
harsh,  strained,  and  confused.^  Though  not  silenced, 
he  descended  from  the  bema  in  the  midst  of  murmurs 
and  laughter.  There  were  however  among  his  audi- 
ence persons  able  to  discern  the  merit  of  the  attempt^ 
and  friendly  enough  to  encourage  and  aid  him  with 
useful  advice.  Old  men  were  still  living  who  had 
heard  Pericles  in  their  boyhood ;  and  one  of  them  it 
is  said  cheered  Demosthenes  Avith  an  assurance,  that 
he  reminded  him  of  that  great  orator,  whose  fame 
appears  to  have  been  hitherto  unrivalled  at  Athens. 
Satyrus  also,  the  player,  an  amiable  and  estimable 
man,  was  believed  to  have  directed  his  attention  to 

>  Deraostbenes  ii.  Phil.  S  32.,  de  F.  L.  §  51.,  and  the  Joke  of  Deroadet  (Ludan 
Demostii.  Encom.  §  15.)  is  ol  /iky  jUaoi  vpbs  08«y>  X^Totfr,  r^  ikii/wff$mn'  ^ 
vp6s  SSwp  yffdil>fty, 

'  Plut  Dein.  6. 
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acipal  faults  of  his  elocution.  He  saw  all  that  chap. 
ited,  and  with  unconquerable  resolution  set  .  ^"^'"•. 
'  to  the  task  of  overcoming  his  natural  impe- 
s,  correcting  his  unsightly  habits,  and  per- 
every  organ  and  faculty  which  he  had  to  em- 
i  a  public  speaker.  He  is  reported  to  have 
iwn  for  a  time  from  society,  to  pursue  his 
vithout  interruption ;  and  we  know  that  he 
i  to  ncAV  and  very  irksome  methods  of  master- 
.  personal  disadvantages.'  These  exercises  he 
led  until  he  liad  acquired  a  manner  of  delivery, 
hich  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  thought 
contemporaries  worthy  of  his  eloquence,  and 
distinguished  him  no  less  above  all  his  rivals.^ 
LS  not  however  merely  to  enable  himself  to  satisfy  studies, 
and  ear  of  the  public,  that  he  entered  on  this 
of  training.  He  had  felt  that  the  equally 
us  taste  and  judgement  of  an  Athenian  as- 
demanded  more  than  it  had  found  in  his  first 
which  probably  fell  short  by  a  much  greater 
e  of  his  own  idea.  He  applied  himself  to  an 
us  study  of  all  the  theoretical  works  he  could 
J,  which  could  furnish  him  with  rules  and  hints 
cultivation  of  his  art ;  and  still  more  diligently 
ed  the  great  models  of  eloquence  in  which  he 
sed  a  kindred  genius.  In  Thucydides  he  ap- 
X)  have  found,  as  we  do,  the  richest  mine  of 
t  and  language  ;  and  the  value  which  he  set  on 
:ory  is  attested  both  by  the  tradition,  that  he 
it  out  eight  times,  and  could  almost  recite  it 
rt  ^,  and  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  style,  not- 

Dem.  11.  from  Demosthenes  himself,  on  the  testhnony  of  Demetrius 

dus,  De  Adm.  vi  die.  in  Demost  22. 

1  these  reports  Krueger  i>6n»  des  ThukydideSj  p.  81,  82.  Cicero  In- 
9.,  when  he  asks:  QuU  trnguam  Gretcorum  rhetonm  a  Thmeydide 
kueitf  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  them.  But  at  least  Demosthenes 
i  lemnt  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  his  art  from  Thucydides  as  from 
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CHAP,  withstanding  the  difference  required  by  two  kinds  of 
.  ^^^^^- ,  composition  so  completely  distinct.  In  the  mean- 
while his  pen  was  constantly  employed  in  rhetorical 
exercises.  Every  question  suggested  to  him  by  pass- 
ing events  served  him  for  a  topic  of  discussion,  which 
called  forth  the  application  of  his  attainments  to  the 
real  business  of  life.  It  was  perhaps  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  such  practice,  as  with  a  view  to  reputation  or 
the  increase  of  his  fortune,  that  he  accepted  employ- 
ment, as  an  advocate,  which,  until  he  began  to  take 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  was  offered  to  him  in 
abundance.  If  he  viewed  these  occasions  in  this  light, 
we  might  believe  the  story  that  he  once  furnished 
each  of  the  adverse  parties  in  a  cause  with  a  speech, 
and  yet  might  not  consider  it  as  a  very  deep  stain 
upon  his  honour.  His  main  occupation  however  was 
not  with  forms,  or  words,  and  sentences.  The  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate  itself  required  an  extensive 
range  of  information.  Causes  especially  which  re- 
lated to  contested  laws  or  decrees  generally  involved 
a  number  of  questions,  that  called  for  a  large  share  of 
legal  and  political  knowledge.  Demosthenes,  who  from 
the  first  was  always  looking  forward  to  the  widest  field 
of  action,  undoubtedly  did  not  content  himself  with 
the .  indispensable  study  of  the  Athenian  laws  and 
constitution,  but  bestowed  no  less  earnest  attention  on 
the  domestic  affairs,  the  financial  resources,  and  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  commonwealth,  and  on  the 
political  divisions,  powers,  and  interests,  of  the  rest  of  |; 
Greece.  The  state  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  naval  and  , 
military  establishments  of  Athens,  the  defects  of  the  ; 
existing  system,  and  the  means  of  correcting  them,  , 
appear  more  particularly  to  have  occupied  his  thoughts.    , 

Such  was  the  process  by  which  he  became  con- 
fessedly the  greatest  orator  among  the  people  by 
whom  eloquence  was  cultivated  as  it  has  never  since 
been  by  any  nation  upon  earth.     He  brought  it  to  its 
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lighest  state  of  perfection,  as  Sophocles  the  tragic 
rama,  by  the  harmonious  union  of  excellencies  which 
lefore  had  only  existed  apart.  The  quality  in  his 
mtings  which  excited  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
iiost  intelligent  critics  among  his  countrymen  in  the 
Iter,  critical,  age,  was  the  Protean  versatility  with 
^'hich  he  adapted  his  style  to  every  theme,  so  as  to 
urnish  the  most  perfect  examples  of  every  order  and 
ind  of  eloquence.  They,  who  understood  and  felt 
he  beauty  of  his  compositions  in  a  degree  beyond  the 
each  of  the  most  learned  foreigner,  were  aware  that, 
rith  all  their  enthusiasm  of  delight,  they  could  but 
iintly  conceive  the  impression  which  that  which  they 
L*ad  must  have  produced  on  those  who  heard  it;  ani- 
lated  by  the  voice  and  action  of  the  orator,  when  he 
as  addressing  himself  to  real  interests  and  passions.* 
his  however  is  a  subject  on  which  it  would  be  foreign 
)  our  present  purpose  to  enlarge.  We  will  only  ob- 
jrve  that  Demosthenes,  like  Pericles,  never  willingly 
ppeared  before  his  audience  with  any  but  the  ripest 
Tiits  of  his  private  studies;  though  he  was  quite 
ipable  of  speaking  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  in 
manner  worthy  of  his  reputation  ;  that  he  continued 
>  the  end  of  his  career  to  cultivate  his  art  with  un- 
bated  diligence,  and  that  even  in  the  midst  of  public 
usiness  his  habits  were  known  to  be  those  of  a  severe 
iudent. 

AVith  so  many  claims  to  admiration  on  this  side,  he  imputations 
as  left,  we  will  not  say  an  ambiguous,  but  a  disputed  J^fer.***" 
haracter.^    It  would  indeed  have  been  surprising  had 
lie  case  been  otherwise  with  a  man  whose  whole  life 
ras  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  political 
torms,  and  the  most  furious  party-strife.    His  eflForts 

■  Dionyslus,  De  Adm.  vi  die.  In  Demosth.  22. 

'  I  neeid  hardly  observe  that  Quintilian*s :  atqui  malum  virvm  accepimutt  xii. 
.  14.,  aa  appears  from  the  writer's  annexed  remark,  implies  no  more  than  this  : 
UNigh  it  shows  that,  as  usual,  the  scandal  which  QuintUian  disbelieved  was  most 
igerly  read,  and  of  course  most  frequently  repeated. 
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CHAP,  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  against 
t  ,  ' '  a  foreign  king,  have  earned  him  still  more  virulent  at- 
tacks in  modem  times,  than  he  experienced  from  the 
sycophants  of  his  own  day,  or  from  his  personal 
enemies.  The  extreme  scantiness  of  our  information 
as  to  his  private  history,  and  indeed  as  to  the 
public  events  of  his  times,  must  always  render  it 
impossible  distinctly  to  refute  the  imputations  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  his  moral  worth:  all  that 
can  be  said  in  his  defence  is,  that  so  far  as  can  be 
now  ascertained,  not  one  of  them  rests  upon  any 
better  foundation,  than  partial  statements  or  doubtful 
surmises :  while  whatever  we  know  with  certainty  of 
his  public  life  is  good,  and  often  great.  That  he  was 
free  from  faults,  no  one  can  suppose :  his  character 
was  human ;  it  was  that  of  a  Greek,  and  an  Athenian, 
in  a  corrupt  and  turbulent  age,  and  in  a  difficult  and 
trying  station.  It  must  not  be  compared  with  any 
purer  models  of  virtue  than  the  most  illustrious  statc-s- 
men  of  his  country.  From  such  a  comparison,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  he  himself  professed  to  take 
of  his  public  conduct  and  his  political  aims,  he  had 
no  need  to  shrink :  for  many  of  them  had  been  more 
successful,  but  none  in  an  undertaking  so  glorious  as 
that  in  which  he  failed.  -Most  of  the  graver  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  him,  are  intimately 
connected  with  his  public  history :  and  our  opinion  of 
the  man  must  be  mainly  regulated  by  the  judgement 
we  form  of  him  as  a  statesman.  If  he  truly  repre-  | 
sented  the  great  object  of  his  life  to  be  that  of  pre- 
serving Greece  from  foreign  domination,  and  if  the 
means  by  which  he  strove  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
were,  to  husband  the  resources,  to  rouse  the  energies, 
and  exalt  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  his  own  will 
stand  in  little  need  of  an  apology.  This  however  is 
a  question  which  it  would  be  premature  now  to  enter 
on,  and  which  the  history  must  decide.  For  the  same 
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reason  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  exhibit  the  por-     ^^^^• 
traits  of  any  of  the  men  who  became  celebrated  either  « — , — ' 
as  his  coadjutors  or  his  advfersaries,  but  shall  resume 
the  narrative  from  which  we  have  been  digressing. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  Demosthenes 
had  exhibited  his  powers  in  an  oration  which  he  de- 
livered himself,  in  a  public  cause  which  excited  great 
interest,  as  it  was  instituted  for  the  repeal  of  a  law 
lately  enacted  on  the  proposal  of  one  Leptines,  by 
which  all  exemptions  from  the  expensive  services 
technically  termed  liturgies^  which  had  been  granted 
to  deserving  citizens,  or  other  benefactors  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  abolished,  all  such  grants  were 
declared  illegal  for  the  future,  and  even  to  solicit  them 
from  the  people  was  forbidden  under  a  severe  penalty. 
On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  appeared  as  the  ad-  spcwh 
vocate  of  Ctesippus,  the  son  of  Chabrias,  who  was  one  uwof  li^ 
of  the  principal  parties  to  the  cause,  and  deeply  con-  tinw. 
cemed  in  the  issue,  as  the  heir  —  a  very  unworthy 
one  —  of  his  father's  privileges.  Demosthenes  under- 
took his  part,  chiefly  it  seems  out  of  regard  for  his 
family,  but  not  without  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
inexpediency  of  the  law  which  he  opposed.  It  had 
been  recommended  by  Leptines  as  a  measure  of  relief 
to  the  citizens  who  were  burdened  with  the  charge  of 
the  public  amusements ;  for  the  exemptions  in  question 
did  not  extend  to  the  trierarchy,  or  to  the  war-taxes. 
To  Demosthenes  it  appeared  that  the  purpose  might 
be  more  equitably,  honourably,  and  usefully,  answered 
by  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  burden ;  and  in  the 
room  of  the  sweeping  abolition  of  former  grants,  he 
proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  those  who  en- 
joyed them.  The  law  was  repealed.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  proposal  of  Demosthenes  —  which  would 
probably  have  disclosed  many  abuses  —  was  adopted ; 
but  the  speech,  which  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his 
oratory,  must  have  raised  him  high  in  public  esti- 
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CHAP,  mation,  and  have  inspired  him  with  confidence  to  take 
.  ^^"^',  a  part  in  the  debates  of  the  assembly. 
B.  c.  364,  The  oration  however  oti  the  question  of  the  Persian 
Sw^^tT  ^^^  shows  that  he  was  much  less  intent  on  making  a 
Persia.  display  of  eloquence  than  on  offering  useful  advice. 
It  is  calm,  simple,  grave,  statesman-like,  indicating 
the  outlines  of  the  policy  which  he  ever  after  con- 
tinued to  recommend.  He  points  out  the  danger  to 
which  Athens  would  expose  herself,  if,  relying  on 
uncertain  rumours,  she  should  rush  into  a  war  in 
which  Persia  might  be  able  to  combine  the  other 
maritime  Greek  states  against  her.  But  he  urges  the 
necessity  that  she  should  immediately  place  herself  in 
a  strong  defensive  posture,  not  more  against  the  attack 
with  which  she  had  been  threatened,  than  agidnst 
those  which  might  be  made  on  her  from  other  quar-  | 
ters  which  were  avowedly  hostile.  It  is  a  little  sur-  \ 
prising  that  though  this  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  | 
speech,  the  name  of  Philip  does  not  once  occur  in  it, 
and  it  contains  no  distinct  allusion  to  the  war  with 
Macedonia.  We  may  infer  from  this  silence,  that 
Philip's  proceedings  either  had  not  yet  excited  any 
definite  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Demosthenes,  or 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  drawing  public  attention  to  the  danger.'  It  is 
likewise  remarkable  that  he  speaks  of  Thebes,  though 
the  popular  prejudice  had  never  been  more  violent 
against  her  at  Athens  than  at  this  period,  in  an  ex- 
tremely mild,  respectful,  conciliating  tone.  But  he 
does  not  confine  himself,  like  Isocrates,  to  vague 
general  advice:  the  contrast  between  the  practical 
statesman  and  the  wordy  rhetorician  is  strongly  illus- 


*  It  is  nevertheless  quite  possible  that,  as  Ranke  believes  (Ench  und  Gru'ber, 
EncycL  Demosthenet,  p.  75.),  he  may  have  had  Philip  in  his  view  throughout  the 
speech.  And  this  was  also  the  judgement  of  Dionysius,  to  whom  Ranke  rrfrjs, 
Jlr§  Rhet,  viii.  7.  ol  fikv  *A$iiycuoi  ^pfiiiKcuri  ftih  irpi»  ficuriKia  rmw  TltpaAw. . .  . 
wpbs  ik  rhy  ^l\iwirov  iicvovct  xoAc/Acir.  6  ik  A'ntuHrB4y7it,  .  . .  Wfl^  /ih  r^  fi€urtX4a 
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trated  in  the  one's  speech,  and  the  other's  pamphlet,  c'^^- 
which  were  produced  at  so  short  an  interval  of  time,  <  ,  ' » 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  with  views  appa- 
rently not  discordant.  Demosthenes  proposes  a  spe- 
cific well-digested  plan,  which  would  enable  the 
commonwealth  to  equip  her  fleets  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  and,  if  necessary,  to  raise  her  naval  force 
to  300  galleys.  Into  the  details  of  this  scheme  we 
need  not  enter.  It  was  an  attempt  to  remedy  one  of 
the  crying  evils  of  the  existing  system  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
it  was  adopted ;  but  the  proposal  of  war  with  Persia 
was  rejected. 

Before  Philip's  intervention  had  begun  to  alarm  Aflwiiof 
them  for  their  own  safety,  the  Athenians  had  not  felt  ]^^**p^°*- 
any  deep  interest  in  the  Sacred  War.  They  looked 
on  without  expectation  of  any  positive  advantage 
from  it,  unless  it  might  be  the  acquisition  of  Oropus, 
and  were  only  anxious  that  the  Thebans  might  not 
prevail.  Sparta  both  felt  a  livelier  sympathy  for  the 
Phocians,  and  was  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
contest,  not  only  by  her  fears  but  by  her  hopes.  It 
opened  a  prospect  for  her  of  recovering  her  ascend- 
ancy in  Peloponnesus,  and  of  demolishing  the  barriers 
within  which  she  had  been  confined  by  Epaminondas. 
Little  credit  therefore  seems  due  to  a  story,  which 
was  among  the  scandalous  anecdotes  collected  by 
Theopompus  '  concerning  the  Sacred  War,  that  Archi- 
damus  had  been  induced  to  give  his  countenance  to 
the  Phocians  by  presents  made  to  himself,  and  his 
queen  Dinicha.  He  at  least  discerned  the  interest  of 
Sparta  too  clearly  to  need  such  an  impulse.  If  the 
Thebans  were  occupied  at  home,  or  if  she  was  sup- 
ported by  her  northern  allies,  she  might  still  hope  to 
reduce,  first  Megalopolis,  and  then  Messene.  Both 
these  new  states  depended  mainly  on  Theban  pro- 

>  Pausan.  iii.  10.  3. 
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CHAP,  tection.  The  population  of  the  Arcadian  city  was 
■  ^^"^'  .  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  very  diverse  elements, 
which  had  been  brought  together  partly  by  a  tempo- 
rary political  excitement  and  partly  by  force.  There 
was  a  party,  not  inconsiderable  in  number  and  in- 
fluence, which  earnestly  desired  to  dissolve  the  com- 
munity, and  to  be  restored  to  the  ancient  seats,  where 
the  wealthier  class  had  probably  enjoyed  more  inde- 
pendence, and  a  larger  share  of  power.  Soon  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  this  party  had  openly  declared 
itself:  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  capable  of  a  con- 
struction favourable  to  its  wishes :  and  a  great  num- 
ber quitted  the  town  to  settle  again  in  their  native 
cantons.  The  rest  would  not  consent  to  this  migration, 
and  attempted  to  bring  them  back  by  force.  The  mal- 
contents implored  the  protection  of  the  Mantineans, 
and  of  the  other  Peloponnesians  who  had  sided  with 
them  in  the  late  war:  and  the  Megalopolitans  were  | 
obliged  to  call  upon  Thebes  for  aid.  The  Thebans 
sent  Pammenes  with  3000  foot  and  300  horse  to  sup- 
port them.'  It  must  have  been  the  name  of  Thebes, 
still  formidable  in  Peloponnesus,  which  enabled  him 
with  so  small  a  force  to  overcome  all  resistance.  He 
laid  waste  some  of  the  refractory  townships,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  rest,  and  finally  compelled  the  seceders 
to  return  to  the  capital. 
MegdopoUfl.  Sparta  it  seems  kept  aloof  from  this  struggle :  a 
sign  of  conscious  weakness :  for  she  was  principally 
concerned  in  the  result.  But  when  the  Sacred  War 
began  to  take  a  turn  unfavourable  to  Thebes,  she 

*  According  to  the  received  reading  of  Diodonis,  xv.  94.,  it  wms  not  the  Thebans, 
but  the  Athenians,  who  sent  Pammenes  to  Megalopolis.  But  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  substitute  0ri€aiov$  for  *  ABrivedovs  —  unless  we  ascribe  the  error  to 
Diodonis  himself.  Wesseling  obiierves :  **  Demiror  DemostUnem,  Or.  de  Mtya^ 
hpolU,,  nihil  horum  attingert.  Occatio  eerie  quidem  aceommoda  erai,**  Well  in- 
deed might  he  wonder  exceedingly :  and  he  might  have  added,  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  oration  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  Megalopolis  had  ever  re- 
ceived such  succours  from  Athens,  or  applied  to  her  for  help  before.     When  we 

further  consider  the  name  of  Pammenes  —  the  celebrated  Theban  general hardlj 

any  doubt  can  remain  on  the  point 
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bent  her  arms  against  Megalopolis,  and  not  finding  chap. 
her  own  strength  sufficient,  called  on  Athens  for  .  ^^^^^, 
assistance.  The  principle  now  put  forward  to  gain 
the  concurrence  of  the  Athenians,  was  a  general  re- 
cognition of  ancient  rights.  Elis  was  to  recover  the 
part  of  Triphylia  which  she  claimed :  Phlius  the  for- 
tress of  Tric^ranum.  On  the  same  ground  Athens 
would  be  entitled  to  Oropus ;  and  Sparta  tendered  her 
aid  towards  the  attainment  of  this  much  coveted 
object  of  Athenian  policy.  Then  it  was  represented 
that  the  same  principle  required  the  restoration  of 
Thespise  and  Platisa,  which  Athens  no  less  ardently 
desired,  as  the  surest  means  of  permanently  humbling 
and  curbing  Thebes.  But  the  further  consequences 
of  the  proposal,  the  dissolution  of  Megalopolis,  and 
the  reduction  of  Messene,  as  they  were  the  points 
which  Sparta  had  solely  in  her  own  view,  she  appears 
to  have  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 

The  Megalopolitans,  notwithstanding  their  connec-  speech  of 
tion  with  Thebes,  ventured  to  send  envoys  to  Athens  J^,J^  i^ 
to  oppose  this  application,  and  to  solicit  the  Athenians  bfhaif  of 
to  espouse  their  cause.    Demosthenes  on  this  occasion  poutan^ 
delivered  a  speech  which  has  been  preserved,  and  is 
interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  view  which  he  took  at 
this  time  of  Grecian  politics.    He  argues  the  question 
on  the  simple  ground  of  expedic^ncy,  but  his  calcu- 
lations are  entirely  formed  on  the  ancient  state  of 
things,  only  a  little  modified  by  the  passing  events  of 
the  Sacred  War:  it  seems  as  if  the  power  of  Mace- 
donia was  not  at  all  taken  into  the  account.     He  at 
the  outset  lays  down  the  principle,  that  the  interest 
of  Athens  required  that  both   Sparta  and   Thebes 
should  be  weak.'    The  situation  of  Thebes  was  at  this 
juncture  very  critical,  and  the  general  belief  in  Greece 
appears  to  have  been,  that  she  would  sink  in  the 

'  Pro  Megalop.  §  5  curBtvus.     Iq  Aristocr.  §  120.  the  same  fentiment  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  fiii  urx^*'^' 
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CHAP,  struggle  she  was  carrying  on.*  On  the  other  hand,  if 
.  ^^^^',  Sparta  succeeded  against  Megalopolis,  she  would  find 
it  less  difficult  to  reduce  Messene ;  and  this  addition 
to  her  strength,  when  that  of  Thebes  was  impaired, 
would  destroy  the  balance-  which  Athens  must  wish 
to  preserve.  On  these  grounds  the  orator  supported 
the  proposal  of  alliance  with  Megalopolis. 

It  seems  that  it  was  not  carried ;  but  neither  was 
any  help  given  to  Sparta.     After  the  defeat  of  Ono- 
marchus  however,  the  Thebans  were  able  to  send  a    j 
body  of  4500  infantry  and  500  horse,  to  the  aid  of    | 
the  Megalopolitans,  who  were  likewise  joined  by  all 
the  forces  of  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Messene.     The  Spa^ 
tans  also  received  a  reinforcement  from  Phocis  of 
3000  foot,  and  150  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry  who 
had  followed  Lycophron  and  Pitholaus  from  Phera. 
The  two  parties  were  now  so  evenly  balanced,  that  !■ 
after  two  campaigns,  in  which  several  battles  were   ' 
fought  —  though  it  seems  with  little  bloodshed  —  the 
Spartans  consented  to  a  truce  with  Megalopolis,  and 
the  tranquillity   of  Peloponnesus    was  for  a  time 
restored. 

Philip  was  probably  the  less  inclined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Sacred  War,  as  he  had  plans  in  his  mind  which 
would  be  the  more  easily  executed,  the  more  the  at- 
tention  of  the  Athenians  was  occupied  near  home.  It 
was  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  have  gained  a 
sure  footing  in  Greece,  with  a  pretext  for  interference 
which  he  might  use  at  his  pleasure.  There  he  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  political  ascendancy  and  control ; 
his  views  of  conquest  were  all  directed  toward  the 
north  and  the  western  coasts  of  the  -^gean ;  and  he 
had  probably  begun  already  to  look  beyond  to  still 
more  dazzling  prospects.  The  state  of  affairs  in 
Thrace  held  out  an  opportunity  to  him  of  gaining 
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footing  there,  as  he  had  just   done   in   Thessaly,     chap. 
lerhaps  of  extending  his  dominions  to  the  Hellespont,  .  ^^'^  . 
rhere  he  might  assail  Athens  in  a  vital  point,  and 
fterwards  open  a  road  to  greater  enterprises. 

The  occupation  which  the  Social  War  gave  to  the 
Lthenians  seems  to  have  prevented  them  froni  imme- 
iately  taking  advantage  of  the  cession  of  the  Cher- 
3nesus;  after  that  war  was  ended,  the  losses  they 
ad  suffered  in  it  must  have  rendered  them  the  more 
esirous  of  extracting  all  the  profit  they  could  from 
fieir  newly  acquired  territory.  Accordingly,  in  the 
ourse  of  the  year  353,  a  body  of  cleruchial  colonists 
ras  sent  to  establish  themselves  there.  The  ancient 
laims  of  Athens  to  the  Chersonesus  may  have  been 
bought  to  justify  this  measure,  notwithstanding  the 
pparent  contravention  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
evived  confederacy  had  been  based  :  as  the  public 
ecessities  overruled  every  other  consideration  of 
olicy.  Not  only  however  did  Cardia  remain  inde- 
indent,  but  Sestus  refused  to  submit,  and  Chares 
ras  ordered  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  He  besieged  s«tu« 
nd  took  the  town ;  and,  it  appears  without  any  in-  ciii«t!^ 
tructions,  but  probably  to  gratify  the  resentment 
rhich  it  had  provoked  by  a  long  course  of  hostility, 
s  well  as  to  make  more  room  for  the  Athenian 
ettlers,  he  put  to  death  all  the  adult  males,  and  sold 
be  women  and  children.^  A  renewal  of  the  ancient 
jrocity  which  had  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the 
ommonwealth  in  its  most  palmy  state,  peculiarly  ill. 
imed  when  it  had  been  so  lately  weakened  by  an 
usuccessful  struggle,  and  was  still  engaged  in  one 
rith  a  most  formidable  enemy. 

After  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes 
Ad  for  a  time  continued  on  good  terms  with  the 
Lthenians,  and  even  obsequiously  courted  them :  kept 

1  Diodor.  xvL  34. 
BB  2 
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CHAP,     ill  awe,  as  Demosthenes  represents  \  by  the  presence 
■  -^'^"'\    of  their  forces  in   the  Hellespont,  where  it  seems 


they  had  a  squadron  always  stationed  during  the 
Social  War ;  perhaps  also  foreseeing  that  an  occasion 
might  arise,  in  which  he  might  need  their  favour. 
Such  an  occasion  arose  not  long  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  time  that  they  sent 
their  colony  to  the  Chersonesus.  Berisades,  one  of 
the  rival  princes,  died,  leaving  his  children  under  the 
guardianship  of  Athcnodorus.  This  event  rekindled 
the  ambition  of  Cersobleptes,  and  gave  him  hopes  of 
enlarging  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  orphans. 
Athenodorus  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  but  he  was  an 
Athenian  citizen,  and  might  be  expected  to  pay  de 
ference  to  the  will  of  the  people,  if  it  should  be 
strongly  declared  on  the  side  of  Cersobleptes.  Chari- 
demus,  as  well  as  his  master,  had  endeavoured  to  j 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Athenians,  and  appears 
to  have  formed  a  party  among  the  orators,  through 
whom  he  prepossessed  the  people  with  a  high  opinion 
of  his  talents  and  influence,  so  as  to  induce  a  general 
belief  that  he  was  the  man  best  able  to  cope  with 
Philip,  and  to  recover  Amphipolis,  still  the  object  of 
their  anxious  regret.  He  had  already  received  the 
Athenian  franchise,  and  had  been  honoured  with  a 
SeAtiiMii-  ^^^^^^>  ^^^  other  marks  of  popular  favour.  The  ex- 
ansforthe  pcdicnt  now  dcviscd  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
Jf^^^'^  attaching  him  more  closely  to  the  Athenian  interests, 
was  to  pass  a  decree,  declaring  his  person  inviolable, 
and  making  any  one  who  should  kill  him  amenable 
to  justice  from  every  state  in  alliance  with  Athens. 
The  decree  was  moved  by  one  Aristocrates,  and  car- 
ried, but  was  afterwards  subjected  to  revision  by  an 
impeachment  brought  against  him  as  the  author  of 
an  illegal  measure ;  and  the  prosecutor,  Euthycles, 
was  furnished  by  Demosthenes  with  one  of  his  most 

'  Aristocr.  §  214. 


lOse  it  again. 


We  are  hardly  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of 
:he  political  argument,  or  to  judge  of  the  real  ten- 
Jency  of  the  measure.  But  the  speech  incidentally 
mentions  a  fact,  which  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
iccount  for  the  hostility  of  Demosthenes  to  Cer- 
jobleptes  and  his  minister.  Philip  it  seems  on  some 
brmer  occasion,  probably  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Defore  the  decree  was  passed,  had  advanced  with 
lis  army  into  Thrace  as  far  as  Maronea,  and  here 
ivas  met  by  an  agent  of  Cersol)leptes,  named  ApoUo- 
lides,  with  overtures  of  alliance,  the  purpose  of 
vhich,  according  to  Demosthenes,  was  a  combined 
ittack  on  the  Chersonesus,  and  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  if  Amadocus,  whose  territory  Philip 
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elaborate  orations.  It  no  doubt  expresses  the  view  chap. 
wrhich  the  advocate  himself  took  of  the  question  as  .  ^^^^^^  . 
iflFecting  the  public  interest.  We  do  not  learn  from 
it  what  reasons  Aristocrates  had  assigned  for  the  ex- 
traordinary safeguard  which  he  proposed  to  throw 
round  the  person  of  Charidemus :  but  we  collect  that 
it  had  been  represented  partly  as  the  reward  of  his 
past  services,  and  partly  as  the  price  of  others  which 
might  be  expected  from  him.  We  have  already  seen 
the  main  facts  by  which  Demosthenes  proved  that 
Charidemus  was  a  worthless  and  dangerous  adven- 
turer :  he  pointed  out  with  great  acuteness  the  ob- 
jections to  which  the  decree  was  liable  on  the  ground 
of  law  and  justice:  but  the  main  question  in  his 
view  was  the  effect  which  it  was  likely  to  produce  on 
the  Athenian  interests  in  Thrace.  He  contends  that 
it  was  meant  to  intimidate  Athenodorus,  and  the 
other  generals  who  were  serving  the  rivals  of  Cerso- 
bleptes,  and  would  probably  if  confirmed  overpower 
ill  opposition,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Cotys :  in  that  case  the  Athenians,  who 
owed  the  Chersonesus  to  his  weakness,  might  speedily 
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CHAP,     would  have  had  to  cross,  had  not  refused  to  give  him 
>  ^^^^^'.    passage.     The  fleet  which  attended  the  movements  of 


the  army  was  threatened  on  its  homeward  voyage  by 
Chares,  who  was  cruising  with  a  squadron  of  twenty 
galleys  off  the  coast  of  Thrace  near  Neapolis,  to  inter- 
cept it,  and  was  only  saved  from  falling  into  his 
hands  by  a  stratagem  of  Philip's.^  There  is  also  an 
obscure  allusion  to  a  similar  negotiation,  which  had 
been  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  Pammenes, 
the  Theban  general,  who  was  then  serving  in  Asia  . 
under  Artabazus  against  the  Persian  king/^  These  I 
would  indeed  have  been  substantial  grounds  for  with- 
holding confidence  from  Cersobleptes  and  Charidemus. 
Yet  they  indicated  that  Philip's  intervention  might 
soon  render  it  necessary  for  Athens  to  take  some 
decided  part  in  the  contest  between  the  Thracian 
SS^  ^  princes.  And  this  occasion  arrived  very  soon  after, 
ithenes.  hastened  perhaps. by  the  issue  of  the  trial,  on  which  ' 
depended  the  validity  of  the  decree,  and  all  the  mea- 
sures connected  with  it.  We  are  not  indeed  expressly  | 
informed  what  the  issue  was  ;  but  facts  which  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned  render  it  nearly  certain  that 
Demosthenes  failed,  that  the  decree  was  confirmed, 
and  the  alliance  between  Cersobleptes  and  Athens 
cemented  by  a  new  bond.  It  was  perhaps  a  conse- 
quence of  this  decree  that  Amadocus,  seeing  the 
Athenians  pledged  to  the  support  of  his  rival,  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  Macedonia^,  and  that 

'  Polyien.  iv.  2.  22.  The  mention  of  Maronea,  coupled  with  the  presence  of 
Chares  on  the  coast,  seems  sufficiently  to  identify  this  expedition  with  the  one 
aUuded  to  in  the  Aristocratea,  §  219.  The  value  of  the  epithet  toW^s  in  Polyc- 
nus  must  be  limited  by  the  observation  that  the  Macedonian  force  can  hardly  have 
outnimibered  that  of  Chares. 

'  Aristocr.  §  219.,  Diodorus,  xvi.  34.  ^tklmrw  yhp  tls  MafMir«iay  tX9&rm 
firc/uf/c  irphi  abrhv  *h.To\K»vl^v,  w'urrtis  8o^J  ixttyiff  kou  no^jueVci.  As  to  Pam- 
menes,see  Diodorus,  xvi.  4.  Brueckner  (Phil  p.  68.)  shows  by  several  conclu* 
sive  arguments,  that  this  Thracian  expedition  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
one  to  be  presently  mentioned,  which  Philip  undertook  immediately  after  his  return 
from  Thessaly.   • 

■  Theopompus  in  Harpocratio,  *Afi£6oKos  :  from  which  we  learn  that  Amadoots, 
Philip's  ally  against  Cersobleptes,  was  the  ton  of  another  Amadocos :  but  which  of 
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Philip  henceforth  became  the  declared  enemy  of  Cer-  chap. 
sobleptes.  Soon  after  his  return  from  Thessaly,  he  set  .  ^'^"^. 
out  on  another  expedition  to  Thrace,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  obscure  passages  in  his  history.  It  is  only 
from  some  very  vague  oratorical  allusions  we  are  able 
to  collect,  that  though  his  design  of  invading  the 
Chersonesus  was  sufficiently  manifested  to  alarm  the 
Athenian  colonists,  he  for  some  time  found  occupa- 
tion for  his  arms  in  the  interior,  where  he  is  described 
by  Demosthenes  as  deposing  some  of  the  native 
princes,  and  substituting  others  in  their  room:  a 
statement  which  implies  at  least  that  he  had  formed 
alliances  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  exert  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. ' 

But  in  November  (352)  news  came  from  the  north  pwnpbe- 
which  roused  the  Athenians  into  a  mood  for  a  vigorous  HcnBum. 
effort.  Philip  had  laid  siege  to  a  fortress  called 
Heraeum,  or  Heraeon  Teichos  ^,  on  the  Propontis,  not 
far  from  Perinthus  on  the  side  of  Byzantium.  It 
appears  to  have  been  held  by  an  Athenian  garrison ; 
but  the  alarm  which  the  intelligence  excited  at  Athens, 
arose  perhaps  less  from  the  importance  of  the  place 
itself,  or  even  from  the  means  it  might  afford  of  inter- 
cepting the  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine,  than  from  the 
general  belief  that  the  movement  was  a  prelude  to  an 
attack  on  the  Chersonesus.  Under  the  first  impulse 
of  its  feelings,  the  people  decreed  an  armament  of 
forty  galleys  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  a  general  levy 
of  the  citizens,  including  even  those  of  three  years 
past  the  legal  term  of  military  service  %  to  embark  in 

them  it  was  thit  succeeded  Cotym  does  not  appear.  The  one  mentioned  hy  De- 
moethenei  may  have  died  ahout  the  time  of  Philip's  expedition  related  in  the  text, 
and  have  left  a  son  of  the  same  name.  Otherwise  he  cannot  have  been  a  son  of 
Cotys. 

>  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  §  13.  to6s  fAiw  iic€a}iit¥,  rain  5«  icarnrHieas  rAtf 
/kuriA^r.  This  can  hardly  refer  to  the  war  with  Cersobleptes.  Isocrates  however, 
Philip.  §  23.,  also  says,  Mmis  rris  Spt^s  oth  ^«ovA^  8«tfw^af  coT^an^rt . 

*  Dem.  Ol.  111.  29. 

*  Ibid,  robt  fiixpi  v^«  ko)  rerrapdKopra  irwv  cuno^t  ^/iMy«iy*  that  is,  reckon- 
ing from  the  age  of  eighteen.     Ulpian  ad  loc. 
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CHAP,     the  expedition,  and  an  extraordinary  war-tax  of  sixty 
^^^^'     talents.     The  preparations  however  for  the  execution 


of  the  decree  lingered  as  usual,  the  more  as  the  season 
was  unfavourable;  and  before  much  progress  had 
been  made,  they  were  entirely  suspended  by  tidings 
His  uiness.  that  Philip's  operations  had  been  interrupted  by  a 
dangerous  illness;  and  a  rumour  was  soon  spr^ 
and  received  with  eager  credulity,  that  his  ambitious 
designs  had  been  cut  short  by  death.  But  the  relief 
which  this  persuasion  ministered  to  the  public  anxiety 
lasted  not  long,  and  was  followed  by  the  deeper  de- 
jection, when  it  became  known  that  he  was  conva- 
lescent, and  appeared  to  have  resumed  his  aggressive 
projects  with  redoubled  activity.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  beginning  of  351, 
occMion  of  when  Demosthenes  came  forward  with  the  first  of 
SauppL  ^^^^  orations  which,  from  their  exclusive  reference  to 
the  contest  with  Philip,  received  the  name  of  the 
Philippics.*  It  marks  a  great  epoch  in  the  orator's 
life :  for  it  is  the  first  indication  of  a  change  which 
must  have  taken  place  not  long  before  in  his  political 
views.  It  seems  clear,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
that  when  he  made  his  speech  on  the  affair  of  Mega- 
lopolis, he  had  not  yet  begun  to  look  upon  Philip  as 
the  one  truly  formidable  enemy  of  Athens  and  of 
Greece.  An  ambitious,  restless,  troublesome  neigh- 
bour, whose  encroaching  spirit  required  to  be  watched 
and  checked,  the  king  must  of  course  have  appeared 
to  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  transactions  relat- 
ing to  Amphipolis.  But  that  the  power  of  Macedo- 
nia was  the  element  of  prime  moment  in  the  Greek 
political  system,  that  Philip  could  ever  endanger  the 

*  It  has  been  justly  observed,  tbat  through  the  eehbrify  of  these  spee^tM  their 
title  of  Philippic  became  a  common  term  for  orations  abowuHi^f  in  aerimoniome  in- 
vective. But  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  candid  to  add,  that  the  original 
Philippics  abound  in  no  such  matter :  that  Philip*s  persional  character  is  but  veiy 
sparinfily  alluded  to  in  them  :  and  that  the  tone  in  which  he  b  mentioned  is  mild, 
not  only  as  compared  with  Cicrrr/s  against  Antony,  but  with  tliat  of  Tbeopompui 
in  his  descriptions  of  Phtiip's  couit  and  character. 
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freedom  of  the  nation,  that  the  struggle  between  him  chap. 
and  Athens  was  not  for  power  or  honour  merely,  but  .  ^^^^^\ 
for  life,  was  a  conviction  which  probably  never  entered 
his  mind,  until  Philip  began  to  take  a  part  in  the 
Sacred  War.  Nor  can  we  charge  him  with  any  lack 
of  political  sagacity  on  this  account,  when  we  reflect 
how  small  were  the  beginnings  of  Philip's  greatness, 
and  how  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since  Macedonia 
had  been  little  more  than  a  province  of  Olynthus. 
This  has  not  always  been  duly  considered  by  those 
who,  taught  by  the  event,  have  condemned  him  as 
either  a  fanatic  or  a  traitor,  who  hurried  his  country 
into  a  contest  which  could  not  but  terminate  in  her 
ruin.  But  the  events  which  had  lately  happened  had 
in  a  great  measure  opened  his  eyes  to  the  extent  of 
the  danger  which  now  threatened  Athens,  as  they 
had  in  fact  entirely  changed  Philip's  position  with 
respect  to  Greece.  He  had  become'  master  of  Thes- 
saly :  it  could  hardly  be  questioned  that  he  held  the 
scales  in  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Phocis :  he  had 
a  fleet  which  was  already  able  to  annoy  and  insult 
Athens,  and  he  was  now  engaged  in  enterprises, 
which,  if  successful,  might  not  only  deprive  her  of  the 
Chersonesus,  but  establish  his  sway  in  the  regions  on 
which  she  mainly  depended  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Demosthenes  saw  all  this,  like  many  other 
men;  and  he  also  looked  round  him,  and  observed 
the  resources,  and  the  spirit  which  Athens  possessed 
for  self-defence :  his  merit  was,  that  he  neither  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  danger,  nor  viewed  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, nor  submitted  to  it  in  passive  despair ;  but  set 
himself  manfully  to  face  it,  and  to  wrestle  with  it. 

This  it  was  that  distinguished  him  not  only  from 
the  selfish  and  time-serving  orators  of  his  day,  but 
also  from  men  of  equal  integrity  with  himself,  but 
who  were  deficient  in  this  kind  of  courage.  There 
may  have  been  others  of  this  class  among  the  political 
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adversaries  of  Demosthenes,  but  the  only  one  whose 
character  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  broad  and 
clear  outlines,  and  with  features  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  is  Phocion.  Phocion  rose,  it  seems,  from  a 
rank  in  society  somewhat  lower  than  that  to  which 
Demosthenes  belonged.  The  trade  which  his  father 
followed  was  accounted  so  mean,  that  Plutarch  thought 
it  incredible  that  the  son  of  such  a  person  could  have 
received  so  liberal  an  education  as  Phocion  undoubt- 
edly enjoyed.  But  neither  poverty  nor  low  birth 
would  have  prevented  him  either  from  seeking  or 
gaining  admittance  to  the  school  of  Plato,  where  his 
character,  naturally  simple,  candid,  and  upright,  yet 
mild  and  benevolent,  was  formed  by  philosophical  re- 
flection to  a  more  austere  and  rigid  virtue.  From  the 
lessons  of  the  Academy  however  he  derived  not  only 
principles  of  conduct  for  his  own  guidance,  but  like- 
wise views  of  society,  which  though  they  did  not  de- 
ter him,  like  his  master,  from  engaging  in  active  life, 
inspired  him  with  a  deep  contempt  for  the  age,  the  ' 
people,  and  the  institutions  in  which  his  destiny  had 
fixed  his  sphere  of  action.  There  was  no  doubt  much 
in  the  character  of  his  contemporaries  to  provoke  such 
a  feeling ;  but  there  was  something  too  much  like 
pride  or  peevishness  in  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
played it.  His  public  deportment  was  marked  by  a 
stern  and  inflexible  gravity,  which  was  never  known 
to  be  relaxed  either  into  smiles  or  tears.  This  re- 
pulsive exterior  —  especially  as  it  concealed  a  kind 
and  generous  heart  —  was  perhaps  a  privilege  of 
philosophy:  as  was  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of 
his  manner  of  living,  in  which  he  adopted  the  habits 
of  Socrates.  More  questionable  appears  the  prudence 
of  the  sarcastic  bitterness  with  which  he  on  all  occa- 
sions expressed  his  scorn  of  the  multitude.  An 
oracle,  it  is  said,  warned  the  people  against  a  man 
who  alone  was  opposed  to  the  whole  city :    Phocion 
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claimed  the  honour  of  such  singularity  for  himself,      chap. 
When  one  of  his  proposals  was  received  with  unusual  '■ 

approbation,  he  turned  round  to  his  friends,  and 
asked  whether  he  had  let  anything  escape  him  that 
was  wrong.  In  his  speeches  he  carefully  avoided  all 
rhetorical  embellishments,  which  he  had  learnt  from 
Plato  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  flattery  unworthy  of  an 
honest  man,  and  studied  a  sententious  brevity,  which 
however  was  so  enlivened  with  wit  and  humour,  as 
often  to  make  a  deeper  impression  than  the  most 
elaborate  periods.  It  was  even  observed  by  one  of  his 
adversaries,  that  Demosthenes  was  the  best  orator, 
but  Phocion  the  most  powerful  speaker.  And  De- 
mosthenes himself,  it  is  said,  trembled  for  the  effect 
of  his  own  eloquence  when  Phocion  rose  after  him, 
and  would  whisper  to  his  friends :  Here  comes  tlie 
cleaver  to  my  speech} 

Yet,  with  all  this  sharpness  of  language,  and 
roughness  of  manner,  Phocion,  against  his  will,  was 
a  favourite  with  the  people,  which  he  despised,  and  in 
return  for  his  professions  of  disdain,  received  the 
most  solid  proofs  of  its  esteem.  He  possessed  con- 
siderable military  talents,  which  he  had  cultivated  by 
the  side  of  his  friend  Chabrias :  and  though  he  never 
solicited  any  public  employments,  in  a  period  when 
the  higher  offices  of  the  state  were  more  than  ever 
coveted  and  often  purchased  by  bribery,  he  was  forty- 
four  times  elected  general.  In  the  assembly  too,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  obtained  more  than  a  patient  hear- 
ing, and  on  the  strength  of  his  personal  reputation 
could  say  mnny  things  with  safety,  which  would 
hardly  have  been  tolerated  from  any  other  man.  A 
tribute,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  virtue  which  was  un- 
happily rare :  but  one  surely  Avhich  proves  that  the 
men  who  paid  it  were  not  absolutely  worthless  or 
hopeless.     Yet  this  was   the  supposition   on  which 

'  Plut  Phoc.  5.  j^  rm¥  //u«r  Xiy^p  kokU  wdpwru^. 
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CHAP.     Phocioii'  throughout  his   life  regulated  his  political 
^  ^^"^'.    conduct.      He  did   not   indeed   withdraw   from  the 


service  of  his  country:  he  discharged  the  duties 
assigned  to  hiui  uprightly  and  zealously :  he  conciliated 
the  allies  of  Athens  by  mild  and  just  treatment :  the 
counsels  which  he  gave  to  the  people  were  the  pure 
dictates  of  his  sincere  convictions,  and  designed  to 
promote  its  welfare.  But  he  early  despaired  of  the 
commonwealth :  he  did  not  think  it  capable  or  worthy 
of  any  great  eflFort :  he  connived  at  the  grossest  and 
most  pernicious  abuses  at  home,  and  gave  the  sanction 
of  his  name  to  their  authors  and  advocates,  because 
reform  could  effect  no  permanent  good :  amidst  the 
evils  with  which  Greece  was  afflicted  and  threatened, 
he  saw  no  better  course  than  to  sit  quiet,  and  wait  for 
the  flood,  and  patiently  to  bow  the  head  to  it  when  it 
came.  And  thus  the  austere  philosopher,  the  incor- 
ruptible patriot,  became  the  associate  of  the  most 
profligate  and  venal  demagogues  and  parasites,  of  a 
Eubulus  and  a  Demades,  and  the  submissive  subject, 
and  even  the  willing  tool,  of  a  foreign  master, 
ouicct  of  The  first  Philippic  was  the  effusion  of  a  different 

pwiip"L  spirit,  the  language  of  a  man  who  would  not  lose  all 
wthout  a  struggle,  who  thought  the  liberty  and 
honour  of  Athens  still  well  worth  a  vigorous  effort  to 
save  them,  and  hoped  that  his  fellow-citizens  might 
be  roused  by  the  emergency  to  exertions  worthy  of 
the  cause.  He  was  not  blind  to  their  degeneracy  : 
but  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  impulse  which 
forced  them  into  an  unwonted  course  of  action,  might 
produce  a  salutary  effect  on  their  moral  constitution, 
and  might  give  them  strength  and  energy  to  shake 
off  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  their  political  system. 
The  speech  contains  a  plan  calculated  not  only  to 
meet  the  impending  danger,  but  to  check  Philip's 
attempts  against  their  foreign  possessions  for  the 
future.     The  j^eople  needed  encouragement,  that  it 
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might  not  make  its  despondency  a  pretext  for  inert-  chap. 
ness :  it  perhaps  still  more  needed  to  be  convinced,  ■  ^'^'"\ 
that  without  a  vigorous  change  of  measures  it  ought " 
not  to  cherish  hope.  The  orator  dispenses  consolation 
and  reproof  with  masterly  skill.  He  reminds  his 
hearers  that  not  many  years  had  gone  by,  since 
Sparta  was  as  formidable  as  Philip  had  become :  but 
they  had  not  quailed  under  her  superior  power ;  they 
had  ventured  to  resist  it  and  had  overcome.  Still 
more  recently,  Philip  was  the  weaker  party,  and,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by .  enemies,  might  well  have 
shrunk  from  a  contest  Avith  Athens.  Courage  and 
activity  had  enabled  him  to  aggrandize  himself  with 
possessions  wrested  from  her  grasp :  but  there  was 
no  divinity  about  his  greatness,  to  exempt  it  from 
the  common  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.  If  indeed 
they  had  already  put  forth  all  their  strength,  made 
use  of  all  their  means  of  resistance,  they  would  have 
had  cause  for  dejection  :  but  they  might  cheer  them- 
selves with  the  remembrance  of  their  past  errors,  if 
they  would  only  henceforth  adopt  a  wiser  course.  It 
was  their  tardiness  and  negligence  that  had  made 
Philip  powerful ;  and  as  long  as  they  remained  pas- 
sive, he  would  continue  to  encroach.  Unless  they 
would  bestir  themselves,  fortune  could  do  nothing 
for  them.  Even  if  the  news,  which  they  caught  so 
greedily,  of  Philip's  death,  should  prove  true,  it 
would  avail  them  nothing:  another  Philip  would 
start  up  in  Iiis  place.  Even  if  an  opportunity  offered 
itself  of  recovering  Amphipolis  (as  they  hoped  to  do 
with  the  aid  of  Charidemus)  they  would  be  unable  to 
profit  by  it. 

He  then  proceeds  to  unfold  his  plan,  which  consists  Pi*n  for 
of  two  parts.     He  proposes  that  an  armament  of  fifty  opentUoMu 
galleys  should  be  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  sail- 
ing, together  with  horse-transports,  suflicient  for  half 
the  cavalry,  and  that  the  citizens  should  be  compelled 
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CHAP,     by  law  to  man  them  in  a  certain  order,  whenever 
■  their  services  might  be  required.     This  was  one  part 

of  his  plan:  the  other  was,  that  a  small  squadron 
should  be  constantly  stationed  at  some  point  near  the 
coast  of  Macedonia,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
noying the  enemy  by  sudden  descents,  as  to  protect 
the  Athenian  shipping  from  attacks  such  as  it  had 
lately  suffered.  He  desires  no  more  than  ten  galleys 
and  2000  soldiers  with  200  cavalry  for  this  service: 
but  then  he  insists,  as  on  the  most  important  head  of 
his  project,  that  one  fourth  of  the  men  should  be 
Athenian  citizens.  He  takes  care  however  to  add, 
that  he  means  the  time  of  service  for  the  citizens  to 
be  but  short.  The  force  he  proposed  would,  he  was 
aware,  appear  contemptibly  small,  after  the  great 
armaments  which  the  orators  were  used  to  talk  of; 
but  it  was  as  large  as  the  state  of  their  finances  could 
then  support,  and  not  too  small  to  answer  its  end. 
But  the  main  point  was  that  the  citizens  should  not 
shrink,  as  they  had  been  used  to  do,  from  military 
duty,  but  should  begin  again,  in  part  at  least,  to  fight 
their  own  battles :  and  that  the  military  officers  who 
were  elected  every  year  should  be  able  to  find  fitter 
employment  than  the  superintendence  of  a  civic  pro- 
cession or  a  religious  ceremony.  Unless  every  army 
they  employed  included  a  body  of  Athenian  troops, 
however  small  might  be  its  proportion  to  the  whole, 
they  could  have  no  security  for  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers  they  paid,  or  of  any  general,  though  a  citizen, 
that  they  could  appoint.  The  mercenaries  would  still 
plunder  their  allies,  instead  of  seeking  the  enemy: 
and,  if  their  pay  was  not  regularly  furnished,  would 
engage  in  a  more  profitable  service,  and  —  as  had 
happened  in  the  case  of  Chares  toward  the  end  of  the 
Social  War  —  would  force  their  conunander  along 
mth  them. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  speech  probably  con- 
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sisted  rather  in  the  general  impression  which  is  left  chap. 
on  the  public  mind,  than  in  the  adoption  of  the  pro-  - 
posed  plan,  which  the  orator  himself  not  long  after 
saw  reason  to  modify  materially.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an  enterprise  from 
which  they  reaped  little  honour  or  advantage.  The 
disturbed  state  of  Euboea  appeared  to  call  for  their  state  of 
intervention,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
their  own  ascendancy  in  the  island,  at  least  to  prevent 
it  from  falling  under  the  power  of  their  enemies. 
Chalcis  and  Eretria,  each  under  the  rule  of  one  of  its 
own  citizens,  seem  still  to  have  retained  their  ancient 
rivalry.  At  Chalcis  the  dynasty  founded  by  Mnesar- 
chus  was  maintained  after  his  death  by  his  sons 
Callias  and  Taurosthenes.  At  Eretria  Themison  ap-  • 
pears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Menestratus,  who,  as 
he  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  Athenians ',  was  pro- 
bably quite  unconnected  with  his  predecessor,  who 
had  incurred  their  bitter  enmity  by  his  attack  on 
Oropus.  But  in  352  the  government  of  EubcEa  had 
passed  —  under  what  circumstances  we  know  not  — 
into  the  hands  of  Plutarchus.  The  new  chief,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  found  himself  threatened  both 
by  an  adverse  party  at  home,  headed  by  Clitarchus, 
and  by  the  rulers  of  Chalcis ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to 
seek  assistance  at  Athens,  where  he  had  powerful 
friends  to  back  his  application.  Demosthenes  however 
declared  himself  strongly  against  it.  He  was  averse 
to  it  probably  on  various  grounds,  private  as  well  as 
public.  One  which  he  himself  intimates  was  his  dis- 
trust of  Plutarchus  and  his  adherents.  Another  may 
have  been  that  he  foresaw  the  opportunity  which 
would  be  given  to  Philip  of  taking  part  in  the  contest, 
and  perhaps  of  gaining  a  permanent  footing  in  Euboea. 
But  an  occasion  had  also  presented  itself  of  employing 
the  forces  which  would  be  required  for  the  Euboean 

»  Dem.  Arirtocr.  §  124. 
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CHAP,  expedition  in  another  quarter,  with  a  prospect  of 
■  ^''^"\  greater  advantage,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  recently  proposed  by  Demosthenes.  Philip's  re- 
lations with  Olynthus  had  undergone  a  total  change 
for  some  years  past,  and  had  become  altogether  un- 
friendly, though  perhaps  not  avowedly  hostile.  We 
need  scarcely  seek  for  any  other  explanation  of  this 
fact,  than  the  jealousy  and  alarm  inspired  by  the  con- 
tinual growth  of  Philip's  power,  and  by  his  restless 
ambition.  These  feelings  must  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  events  of  each  successive  year,  and  more 
especially  by  the  results  of  the  expedition  to  Thessaly. 
In  proportion  as  the  Olynthians  became  alienated 
from  Philip,  they  were  naturally  drawn  into  terms  of 
friendship  with  Athens;  and  the  Athenians,  who 
clearly  understood  the  value  of  union  with  OljTithus, 
as  their  best  security  against  Philip's  designs,  were 
not  slow  to  cherish  the  new  disposition  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  government,  and  to  urge  it  on  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Macedonia.  Already  several  months 
earlier  in  352,  it  was  commonly  expected  at  Athens 
that  the  friendship  then  subsisting  between  the  two 
republics  was  about  to  be  cemented  by  a  formal 
alliance. '  We  are  also  informed  that  Philip  had  no 
sooner  recovered  from  the  illness  which  befel  him  in 
Thrace,  than  he  made  an  attack  on  Olynthus.^  If 
this  statement  referred  to  the  war  which  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  Olynthus,  Philip's  illness  must 
have  lasted  two  or  three  years :  a  supposition  highly 
improbable,  as  well  as  utterly  unauthenticated.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  the  malady,  though  violent,  soon 

'  Dem.  Aristocr.  §  130.  5/Mf  .  .  ^iXovs  vnrolrivTM,  ^xurl  9k  traX  mtt^juixovt  toi4- 

*  Dem.  Olynth.  i.  §  13.  ^x^*  *^^  ^pi»cnv.  fir*  iieu  rovt  fiky  UfiaXitw^  roAs  9k 
icaT€urrfi<ras  tup  ficurikduy,  iitrSiytiirt,  wdXw  fiaia'as^  o&w  M  rh  ^oBufitw  &ir^A<rcv, 
dAX'  fuBvs  *0\w$lois  iit9x*ipiyiv€.  The  words  immediitely  following  may  moft 
naturally  be  referred  to  later  transactions,  which  had  Intervened  between  thi« 
attack  on  Oljmthus,  and  that  which  f^ve  occasion  to  the  speech  :  rsis  V  ev*  *1A- 
Xvpiovt  Kol  n«doras  ainov  koI  irphs  'ApvfjfioM  «ral  Siroi  ris  &r  cbroi  wapaXfhrm  arpU' 
Tctor. 
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came  to  a  crisis,  and  that  Philip  was  able  again  to  chap. 
take  the  field,  or  at  least  to  superintend  military  .  ^^^\ 
operations  about  the  beginning  of  351.  We  should 
then  have  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  at 
this  period  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  was  divided 
between  Olynthus  and  Euboea,  and  that  they  resolved 
to  send  succours  to  both  quarters ;  though  as  to  the 
exact  nature  and  direction  of  the  movements  described 
as  an  attack  on  Olynthus,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Athenian  preparations  to  counteract,  we  are  left 
wholly  uninformed. 

Demosthenes,  as  we  have  observed,  was  not  wholly 
unbiassed  by  personal  motives  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Euboean  war.  If  his  judgement  disapproved  of  it, 
he  at  least  equally  disliked  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  measure.  One  of  the  foremost  among  them 
was  Meidias,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influence, 
who  was  connected  with  Plutarchus  by  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  hospitality  \  and  had  been  for  several 
years  an  open  enemy  of  Demosthenes,  in  consequence 
it  appears  of  a  quarrel  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
suit  with  his  guardians.  Meidias  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Eubulus,  with  whose  policy,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  the  views  of  Demosthenes  were  directly 
at  variance.  And  it  appears  that  this  party  was  just 
at  this  juncture  engaged  in  a  wann  contest  with  its 
adversaries.  According  to  the  ancient  law  the  whole 
surplus  of  the  yearly  revenue  left  after  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  administration  had  been  defrayed,  was  in 
war-time  appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  carried  into  what  was  called  the  Military 
Fund.*  But  the  men  who  were  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Theoricon  —  the  fund  destined  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  public  amusements,  the  proces- 

1  Dem.  Meid.  §  142.  6  ro^ov  ^dyos  wo)  <ftl\os. 

*  In  Ne«r.  p.  1346.  iccAcv^yTMy  rtiv  yifMV,  AvSray  w6\*fios  f,  rh  ir€pt6Kra 
Xf^fuira  T^f  Siour^trcwf  (rrpaTimrucii  cZroi. 
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CHAP,  sions,  banquets,  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  other 
.  ^^"^,  sources  of  enjoyment,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  citizens,  —  and 
whose  interest  it  was  to  augment  this  fund  as  much 
as  possible,  had  it  seems  by  degrees  induced  the  people 
to  divert  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  other 
branches  of  expenditure  into  this,  until  at  length  the 
Theoricon  swallowed  up  the  whole  surplus,  and  the 
supplies  needed  for  the  purposes  of  war  were  left  to 
depend  on  extraordinary  contributions.  This  abuse 
not  only  drained  the  resources  of  the  state,  but  re- 
tarded all  its  military  operations,  and  was  a  main 
cause  of  that  frequent  waste  of  precious  opportunities 
which  Demosthenes  so  often  deplored.  Now  that 
preparations  were  on  foot  for  two  important  expedi- 
tions, a  favourable  juncture  seemed  to  have  arrived 
for  an  attempt  to  reform  this  pernicious  system ;  and 
Apollodorus,  son  of  Pasion,  a  client  and  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  and  then  a  member  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, carried  a  decree  with  a  view  to  this  object; 
though,  as  it  is  reported  to  us,  it  only  empowered  the 
people  to  determine  whether  the  surplus  revenue 
should  be  thrown  into  the  Military  or  the  Theoric 
Fund.  When  this  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  it 
was  decided  as  we  are  told  with  perfect  unanimity, 
that  the  existing  surplus  should  be  applied  to  military 
purposes.^  Nevertheless  Apollodorus  was  soon  after 
impeached  and  convicted  as  the  author  of  an  illegal 
decree.  The  jury  inflicted  a  very  lenient  penalty; 
law  of  but  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus  a  law  was  passed  which 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  propose  that  the  Theoricon 
should  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, or  converted  into  a  Military  Fund.^  This  mode 
of  expression  may  have  been  chosen  to  give  a  colour 

'  In  Near.  p.  1346. 

•  Ulpian  in  Olynth.  p.  14.  a.  frtxtifrhtrayTos  *AiroX\o9iiocv  vdXuf  oM,  voaitrm 
orparu^iKd .  .  .  Eti$ov\os  fypca^t  v6tu>v  rhv  KtX^^vra  Bopir^  fyfuov^Bm  ffrw  ^• 
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to  the  measure,  as  if  it  was  designed  to  guard  against     chap. 
an  innovation,  instead  of  introducing  one  of  a  most  ■  ^'"' . 
noxious  tendency. 

Demosthenes,  as  he  himself  afterwards  boasted, 
stood  alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  orators  who  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Plutarchus,  and  was  furiously  assailed 
by  them.^  The  force  destined  for  Euboea,  which  con- 
sisted both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  appears  to  have 
crossed  over  at  intervals  in  several  divisions,  and 
though  the  whole  was  ultimately  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Phocion,  it  is  not  clear  that  he  took  the 
command  at  the  outset.  We  hear  of  Cratinus,  appa- 
rently as,  in  the  first  instance,  the  responsible  chicf.^ 
Those  who  first  landed  seem  to  have  accomplished 
little :  but  we  are  not  infonned  how  they  were  em- 
ployed or  what  enemy  they  had  to  encounter.  Mei- 
dias  commanded  a  division  of  the  cavalry,  Demo- 
sthenes served  in  the  infantry.  Both  returned  home 
very  early  in  the  campaign :  Demosthenes  on  the  plea 
that  his  attendance  was  required  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  choragus,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  his 
tribe  at  the  next  Dionysia.  The  presence  of  the 
cavalry  was  thought  to  be  no  longer  needed.  One 
division  was  sent  back  to  Athens,  and  another  em- 
barked for  Olynthus.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Callias 
had  solicited  aid  from  Philip,  and  had  been  joined  by 
a  body  of  Macedonian  auxiliaries:  and  his  brother 
Taurosthenes  brought  over  a  reinforcement  of  Phocian 
mercenaries.  Plutarchus,  alarmed  by  these  prepara- 
tions, seems  to  have  renewed  his  entreaties  for  suc- 
cour at  Athens  with  increased  earnestness,  urging  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  island,  of  becoming  sub- 

*  De  Face,  §  5.  irpchos  xai  fiAyos  irapf\Ou}P  iofrihov  irol  ia6¥ov  ob  ZittrwixrOfiy. 

*  Dem.  Mid.  §  171.  r^v  AotSoptoy  V  ^Aoi8op40>|  Kparivtf.  on  which  Ulpian 
remarks,  ffrparriydt  ^r  o&rot  rod  wt(ov.  In  the  following  part  of  Ulpian's  note,  the 
words  Src  koI  ainhs  tmrapxot  ^t^*  evidently  require  emendation.  I  am  indebted  to 
Brueckner  (p.  96.)  for  this  observation.  Plutarch  (PAoe.  12.)  begins  his  narrative 
of  the  war  with  Phocion*8  campaign. 
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CHAP,     ject  to  Philip :  and  now  at  least  Phocion  was  sent  to 
^^"^     take  the  field.     We  are  very  imperfectly  informed  as 


Battle  of  to  his  first  Operations;  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
TimyiMB.  ^j^Q^yj^  off  j^jg  guard  by  the  dissimulation  of  Callias, 
who  while  he  was  collecting  his  forces,  disclaimed  all 
hostile  intentions  toward  Athens,  but  when  he  heard 
that  Phocion  was  entangled  in  a  disadvantageous 
position  near  Tamynae,  immediately  marched  to  attack 
him.  Phocion's  army  was  very  inferior  in  numbers 
and  was  thinned  by  frequent  desertions  of  his  Euboean 
allies,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  prevent,  apprehend- 
ing greater  danger  from  their  treachery,  if  they  re- 
mained in  his  camp.  He  intrenched  himself  on  a  hill 
separated  from  the  plain  of  TamjTiaj  by  a  deep  ravine, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  and  other 
troops  which  he  had  sent  for  from  Athens,  when  he 
discovered  his  danger.  In  the  end  his  skilful  tactics 
extricated  him  from  his  embarrassment,  and  he  gained 
the  victory  in  a  hard-fought  battle.  But  the  conduct 
of  Plutarchus,  whose  rashness  nearly  ruined  his  allies, 
seems  to  have  excited  a  suspicion  that  he  had  acted 
in  collusion  with  the  enemy.  This  however  is  hardly 
credible ;  though  after  the  victory  his  views  may  have 
undergone  a  change,  and  he  may  have  betrayed  an 
alienation  from  the  interest  of  the  Athenians,  which 
they  would  consider  as  treachery.  The  fact  is  that 
henceforth  Phocion  treated  him  as  an  enemy,  expelled 
him  from  Eretria  and  made  himself  master  of  Zaretra, 
a  fortress  in  a  central  position  between  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts.  Plutarch  adds  that  he  released 
his  prisoners  through  fear  that  the  people  might  be 
induced  by  the  orators  to  treat  them  with  rigour ;  an 
indication  that  the  peril  in  which  the  army  had  been 
placed  had  excited  violent  resentment  at  Athens. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Plutarchus,  popular  govern- 
ment was  restored  at  Eretria  ^  and  the  Athenian  in- 

J  Demotth.  Philip,  in.  §  68.  4y  'Eprrptf,  ^«(8^  ianWay4tnos  llKavripxwi  «>^ 
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terest  probably  prevailed  there  for  a  time.     But  the     chap. 
state  of  the  island  remained  as  unsettled  as  ever:  .  ^^"^\ 
hostilities  continued  after  Phocion's  departure,  and 
were  so  ill  conducted  by  his  successor  Molossus,  that 
he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Nearly  at  the  time  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  violence  or 
Tamynae,  scenes  took  place  at  Athens  which  deserve  AtheM. 
our  attention,  as  illustrating  both  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  the  state  of  society.  They  indicate  that 
party  violence  —  aggravated  no  doubt  by  the  agitation 
of  the  financial  question  raised  by  the  decree  of  Apol- 
lodorus  —  was  at  this  time  carried  to  an  extraordinary 
height  at  Athens ;  and  they  prove  that  though  the 
forms  of  democracy  had  so  long  reached  their  fullest 
development,  and  its  spirit  was  overriding  all  the 
barriers  opposed  by  law  and  sound  policy  to  the  ca- 
pricious impulses  of  the  popular  will,  and  while  Iso- 
crates  was  complaining  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  the 
ricli,  the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  oppression  might 
be  practised  -with  impunity,  by  persons  who  combined 
the  power  of  wealth  with  party  influence.  Demo- 
sthenes, who  appears  at  all  times  to  have  distin- 
guislied  himself  by  the  liberality  of  his  contributions, 
as  well  toward  the  service  of  the  state,  as  toward 
the  amusements  of  his  fellow-citizens,  had,  as  we  have 
observed,  voluntarily  undertaken  to  furnish  a  thea- 
trical chorus  for  his  tribe  at  the  Great  Dionysia. 
While  he  was  discharging  this  office  in  the  theatre, 
Meidias,  who  had  previously  offered  him  several  gross 
insults  of  a  more  private  nature,  struck  him  on  the 
face  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  audience,  and  tore 
the  rich  vestment  which  was  one  of  the  ensigns  of 
his  official  character.  We  hear  of  no  provocation 
alleged  as  having  qualified  the  wantonness  of  the  out- 
rage, except  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Demo- 
sthenes against  the  improper  interference  of  Meidias 
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CHAP,  in  the  award  of  the  prize.  The  spectators  loudly 
testified  their  indignation  at  the  act,  which,  as  the 
person  of  a  choragus  during  the  performance  of  his 
functions  was  sacred,  exposed  the  offender  to  the 
penalties  of  sacrilege.  And  in  fact,  in  an  assembly 
held  in  the  theatre  after  the  festival  for  the  cogni- 
zance of  such  cases,  Meidias  was  declared  guilty  of 
that  offence.  But  this  was  only  a  preliminary  pro- 
ceeding^, to  be  followed  up  by  the  verdict  of  a  court 
of  justice,  with  which  it  rested  to  determine  the 
measure  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  and,  virtually 
at  least,  either  to  confirm  or  annul  the  decision  of  the 
assembly.  Demosthenes  undertook  the  prosecution, 
and  prepared  a  speech  for  the  occasion,  which  is  still 
extant,  in  the  most  glowing  strain  of  passionate  in- 
vective. Meidias  and  his  partizans  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  by  entreaties, 
promises,  and  threats.  An  indictment  was  brought 
against  him  by  Euctemon  and  Nicodemus  in  concert 
with  Meidias^,  for  desertion  of  his  post,  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  quitted  the  army  of  Euboea  to  officiate 
as  choragus  at  Athens;  and  Meidias  attempted,  in 
some  way  which  is  not  clearly  explained,  to  make  him 
responsible  for  the  treachery  attributed  to  Plutarchus.^ 
The  indictment  appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  be- 
fore it  was  brought  to  trial  ;  according  to  ^schines  \ 
through  a  compromise  for  money  between  the  parties, 
which  is  very  improbable,  as  the  proceedings  against 
Meidias  were  not  dropped.  But  not  long  after  an  oc- 
currence took  place  which  shows  the  violence  and  reck- 
lessness of  party  spirit  on  both   sides.     Nicodemus 

*  Demosthenes  (Meid.  §  132.)  speaks  only  of  Euctemon  as  tlie  tool  of  Meidias. 
iBschines  (de  F.  L.  §  156.)  only  of  Nicodemus. 

'  Demosth.  v.  «.  t£v  iy  Ev6ol^  frpayfidrmv  &  nXovrapxos  9i€Wpdfjeero,  its  iyit 
tihuis  flfJUy  icarc<r«rci$a^c. 

*  u.  8.  iyrypd^s  Xttwora^lov  koX  rh^  ypoa^dfitrop  VucShifiw  xphn^n  wtUns 
iat&driSf  ty  Hartpoy  firrh  *Apurrdpxov  ovnnr^irrctyaf.  Demosthenes  (tc  «.)  says  of 
Euctemon,  innyos  ^ifutK^y  a&rhy  ouic  ^c(cA0tiy. 
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was  murdered  with  circumstances  of  savage  atrocity ',  chap. 
by  a  young  man  named  Aristarchus,  an  intimate  .  ^^^ , 
friend  of  Demosthenes.  Nicodemus  is  described  by 
^schines  as  a  bold  free  speaker  \  as  if  he  had  in  this 
way  provoked  the  hatred  through  which  he  perished.^ 
But  it  is  not  insinuated  that  his  fate  was  connected 
with  the  indictment  he  had  brought  against  Demo- 
sthenes. It  can  hardly  be  doubted  however  that 
political  animosity  had  a  large  share  in  the  motives 
of  the  deed ;  though  -^schines  represents  Aristarchus 
as  half-frantic  \  apparently  for  the  sake  of  exagger- 
ating the  influence  which  Demosthenes  had  over  him. 
Demosthenes,  who,  when  flight  became  necessary, 
helped  him  to  escape  out  of  Attica  ^,  continued  after- 
wards to  profess  belief  in  his  innocence,  and  to  speak 
of  his  misfortune  with  affectionate  sympathy.^  There 
seems  however  to  have  been  little  room  for  doubt  as 
to  his  guilt.  Yet,  while  the  fact  was  recent,  Meidias 
publicly  imputed  it  to  Demosthenes,  and  tried  by 
offers  of  money  to  prevail  on  the  friends  of  tlie  de- 
ceased, who  were  prosecuting  Aristarchus,  to  declare 
him  innocent,  and  to  charge  Demosthenes  with  the 
murder  ^ 

Various  other  engines  were  employed  by  Meidias 
for  the  same  purpose.  Demosthenes  had  been  drawn 
a  member  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  at  the  prelimi- 
nary scrutiny,  Meidias  came  forward  to  prove  him 
disqualified  for  the  office,  and  thus  virtually  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  franchise.^      But  notwithstanding 

»  .£sch.Tim.   §  172.    Uxow^ts  iifupordpovs  ro^s  i<f9a\iAods,  icol  t^v  yAMrrw 
iaroTfiriBtU  jf  hra^^friirui(trOf  wurrtiwy  rots  y6fiois  itol  fi/ui'. 

*  u,  8.  when.  In  §  173.,  lie  speaks  of  Nicodemus  as  one  r£y  tiunSy  Ktd  irifAO- 
ruc&y  ityBp^wy,  this  is  only  in  comparison  with  Critias. 

'  §   173.    6  TTikucauTas  rifiatplas  Kunfidt^w  wofA  T»r  i^utrtiy  irol  hifunuUiy 
Mpiwvy  ^kp  rrjs  Unryoplas, 

*  Tim.  §  171.  ywylffKos  ^fufiay^s, 
»  Tim.  I  172. 

*  Meid.  §  133.  T^  iaxly    koI  raXam^p^  iccur^t  irol  x^^^  ffvtAfidmia  airloi 
Aptardipx^  t^  M6aj(ov, 

»  Meid.  p.  548—554.  "  Meid.  §  143. 

c  c  4 
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this  persecution  he  remained  seemingly  inflexible; 
and  his  speech  not  only  attests  the  vehemence  of  his 
resentment,  but  shows  that  he  could  not  honourably 
recede.  He  describes  himself  as  not  merely  seeking 
satisfaction  for  a  private  injury,  but  as  discharging  a 
public  duty ;  as  pleading  not  more  his  own  cause 
than  that  of  his  poorer  fellow-citizens,  who  were 
still  more  exposed  to  the  like  outrages,  and  less  able 
to  obtain  redress' ;  and  he  censures  the  conduct  of 
those  who  in  like  cases  had  consented  to  a  compro- 
mise with  the  parties  by  whom  they  had  been  ag- 
grieved.^ Yet  after  all  the  speech  was  never  deli- 
vered, and  remains  a  monument  not  of  the  orator's 
genius  only,  but  of  his  weakness.  He  was  induced 
to  drop  the  proceedings  before  they  came  to  the  trial, 
and  to  accept  half  a  talent  by  way  of  compensation. 
It  cannot  however  be  supposed  that  this  paltry  sum 
weighed  with  him  as  a  motive,  or  tempted  him  to 
forego  the  gratification  of  his  resentment.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  Plutarch  judged  rightly 
when  he  ascribed  the  compliance  of  Demosthenes  to 
fear  of  Meidias  and  his  faction^ :  that  is,  to  the  know- 
ledge he  had  gained  by  experience  of  the  means  they 
possessed  of  retarding  or  perverting  the  course  of 
justice.^  It  is  true  this  does  not  wholly  clear  De- 
mosthenes from  blame.  Perhaps  if  we  should  tax 
him  with  meanness  or  want  of  delicacy,  we  should  be 
improperly  transferring  the  ideas  of  our  own  age  to 
one  to  which  they  were  entirely  foreign.  But  from 
every  point  of  view  he  seems  to  betray  a  lack  of 
spirit  and  firmness.     Yet   we  may  be  sure  that  it 


1  Meid.  §  8.  144.  159,  160.  *  §  45.  43. 

*  Demwth.  12. 

*  Mid.  §  144.  fl  yhifi  tliruy  ri  icat  ircp}  ro^ttv  ^f8i|  8ct,  oh  fiirtcrt  rmv  termw  oiii 
rwv  dfiolcov  irpos  toOj  r\owriovs  ro7s  voWaits  iiiuov  k.  t,  X.  Compare  §  1 78.  to 
hr*  iiowrlas  itol  vhoOrov  irovnpov  cfvoi  icol  b^urr^p  rtix^s  A^t  wp6s  ri  foi^^ 
hy  avrdy  41^  iwiUpofiris  iraBuy,  Meidias  has  about  liim  ftapr^fHttf  awfwri^a  ^cu- 
P^,  §  179. 
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cost  him  a  hard  struggle  to  let  his  speech  lie  useless,  chap. 
And  the  force  of  the  motives  which  would  have  .  ^^^"'\ 
urged  him  to  persevere,  if  he  had  seen  any  hope  of 
success,  aflfords  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
power  of  wealth  and  corrupt  influence  might  be 
abused.  An  indication  perhaps  not  less  significant 
of  the  state  of  Athenian  society,  is  that  we  find  De- 
mosthenes himself  taunting  JEschines  with  conse- 
quences of  liis  poverty,  which  were  not  in  themselves 
or  in  any  other  point  of  view  dishonourable,  and  re- 
presenting him  as,  when  he  had  gijbwn  rich,  ashamed 
of  having  filled  a  public  ministerial  office  which  he 
had  thankfully  accepted  when  he  depended  upon  it 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.* 

The  decree  which  had  been  passed  when  the  tidings 
came  that  Philip  was  besieging  Heraeum  remained 
wholly  inoperative  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year. 
It  was  not  much  before  the  end  of  September  351, 
that  an  expedition  was  sent  under  the  command  of 
Charidemus.  But  he  set  out  not  with  forty  galleys, 
liut  Avith  ten ;  not  with  an  Athenian  force,  but  with 
orders  to  collect  mercenaries ;  and  yet  not  with  sixty 
talents,  but  with  five.  And  this  unhappily  is  very 
nearly  all  we  know  about  the  expedition.  We  are 
not  even  certain  as  to  its  precise  destination.  But  it 
cannot  have  been  designed  any  longer  for  the  relief  of 
lleneum,  and  yet  was  evidently  directed  toward  the 
same  quarter.  Most  probably  therefore  it  was  des- 
tined to  protect  the  Chersonesus,  where  it  might  be 
supposed  that  Charidemus  would  find  it  easy  to  pro- 
cure sufficient  supplies  and  reinforcements.  The  fact 
that  an  expedition  was  sent,  proves  that  some  appre- 
hension was  felt:  while  from  the  smallness  of  the 
force  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  danger  was  not  re- 

*  De  F.  L.  §  360.  irph  f/^p  rov  wdana  Ktucii  tifnyJutrBai  r^v  ir6Xuf  &fio\iytt  7c- 
ypofifutrfvKipai  icol  x^^  ^M'^  ^X*'"  ^(^^  x^'f*^^'^^''^*  '^^  fUrpioy  irapttx^p 
iaur6p '  iwftS^  9k  fAvpia  ^pyaarcu  KOKa,  rds  h^pvs  iofioitaKtj  khof  **  6  7c7pc^cfiarcu- 
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CHAP,     garded  as  very  alarming.     But  as  to  the  operations  of 
.  ^^^^ ,    Charidemus  and  their  result,  we  have  not  even  ground 


for  a  conjecture ;  and  we  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  expedition  to  Olynthus.  For  two  or 
three  years  after  his  departure  from  Thessaly,  Philip's 
proceedings,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  attack 
on  Heraeum  and  his  subsequent  illness,  are  involved 
in  the  utmost  obscurity.  The  expeditions  to  Olyn- 
thus and  the  Chersonesus,  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  indicate  enterprises  on  his  part  which  they  were 
designed  to  counteract.  But  in  our  total  ignorance  of 
their  precise  objects,  we  cannot  feel  sure  whether 
they  were  occasioned  by  his  movements,  or  only  by 
the  fears  of  the  Athenians. 

Still  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Charidemus  that  the 
Athenian  possessions  in  the  north  were  no  longer 
phuip'i  considered  in  immediate  danger :  and  in  fact,  during 
inacuon.  the  ucxt  two  ycars,  Philip's  history  is  a  mere  blank, 
which  we  can  neither  fill  up,  nor  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain. It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  in  general  was  very  robust,  can  have 
kept  him  inactive  for  any  great  part  of  this  time.  His 
Thracian  expedition  seems  indeed  to  have  been  so  far 
successful,  that,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, he  carried  away  with  him  a  son  of  Cersobleptes 
as  a  hostage  * ;  but  even  if  he  had  accomplished  all 
that  he  thought  immediately  desirable  in  Thrace,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  war  with  Athens 
would  have  given  rise  to  some  occurrences  deserving 
a  place  in  history.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  the  silence 
of  Diodorus,  that  proves  he  knew  of  no  important 

MKbu  De  F.  L.  §  86.  The  words  indeed  mlglit  leave  it  doubtftil,  whether  it 
was  on  the  ftrat  or  the  second  embassy,  that  ^schines  saw  the  young  prince  at 
Philip's  court  Flathe,  p.  203.  supposes  the  second :  but  then  what  could  liave 
induct'd  the  orator  to  mention  the  fkct  7  It  could  only  serve  to  vindicate  his  con- 
duct, if  it  was  referred  to  the  first  embassy :  and  then  it  seems  to  justify  the  state- 
ment in  the  text. 
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ents  connected  with  the  struggle  between  Philip  chap. 
d  Athens,  in  this  period.  The  fact  that  in  the  .  ^^^^\ 
urse  of  these  two  years  Phocion  was  carrying  on 
kvar  in  Cyprus  on  behalf  of  the  Persian  king,  points 
the  same  conclusion.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  con-  ®-  c-  ^^^ 
;ct  of  Demosthenes  himself,  recorded  in  one  of  his  Demo- 
tant  speeches,  which  was  delivered  in  one  of  these  J{|i*'tthJ^**'^ 
o  years.  After  the  death  of  Mausolus  the  demo-  dians. 
itical  party  at  Rhodes  had  conceived  hopes  of  over- 
rowing  the  oligarchy,  and  it  appears  had  applied  to 
:hens  for  aid.  Demosthenes  thought  it  an  oppor- 
nity  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  for  restoring  the 
:henian  influence  in  that  island  ;  and  seems  to  have 
ped  that  the  example  of  the  democratical  Rhodians, 
they  succeeded,  might  shake  the  oligarchical  go- 
rnments  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  which  were  the  chief 
stacles  to  the  renewal  of  their  alliance  witli  Athens. 
16  principal  argument  that  had  been  urged  on  the 
ber  side,  was  that  the  interference  of  Athens  might 
7olve  her  in  war  either  with  the  Persian  king  — 
lo  it  seems  had  taken  the  ruling  party  in  Rhodes 
ider  his  protection  —  or  with  Artemisia,  the  widow 
Mausolus,  who  now  reigned  alone  in  Caria.  The 
ator  endeavours  to  show  that  Artemisia  would  pro- 
bly  remain  neutral,  and  that  the  risk  of  provoking 
e  King  ought  not  to  deter  the  Athenians  ;  and  he 
thus  led  to  the  remark,  that  there  were  persons 
lo  often  affected  to  treat  Philip  mth  contempt, 
lile  they  represented  the  Persian  as  a  fonnidablc 
emy ;  so  that  the  people,  if  it  listened  to  these 
unsellors,  would  take  no  precautions  against  the 
e,  and  make  no  resistance  to  any  pretensions  of  the 
her. 

Such  language  could  only  have  been  used  at  a 
riod  of  comparative  repose,  when  no  inunediate 
nger  was  apprehended  from  Philip:  and  though 
e  speech  contains  no  definite  plan,  yet  as  it  recom- 
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CHAP,  mends  that  the  people  should  vigorously  espouse  the  I 
cause  of  the  Rhodian  democracy,  it  implies  that,  in 
the  orator's  opinion,  there  was  at  the  time  no  more 
pressing  occasion  for  the  exertion  of  its  strength.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  state  of  the  Persian  em-  ' 
pire,  which  had  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  demo- 
cratical  Rhodians,  was  also  connected  with  the  long 
pause  which  interrupted  the  course  of  Philip's  enter- 
prises against  Athens  and  Greece.  The  King  was 
engaged  in  a  war  which  he  conducted  in  person,  with 
lilgypt  and  other  revolted  provinces:  and  when  De- 
mosthenes made  his  last  mentioned  speech,  the  issue 
of  the  contest  was  doubtful,  and  the  Persian  throne 
was  commonly  supposed  to  be  in  great  danger.* 
That  Philip  kept  his  eye  attentively  fixed  on  the 
progress  of  these  important  events,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned :  and  perhaps  he  was  not  a  mere  spectator, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  sudden  revolution ; 
the  shelter  which  he  gave  to  the  rebellious  subjects  of 
the  Persian  king  raises  a  suspicion  that  he  may  have 
been  previously  in  secret  correspondence  with  them. 

The  state  of  affairs  appears  to  have  been  not  mate- 
rially altered  when  Demosthenes  delivered  the  oration 
which  has  been  commonly  considered  as  the  second 
part  of  the  first  Philippic,  but  which  from  internal 
evidence  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  refer  to  a 
diiferent  period,  later  by  more  than  a  year,  probably 
the  first  half  of  350.  Among  the  immediate  occasions 
of  this  speech  may  be  reckoned  a  letter  which  had 
been  recently  addressed  by  Philip  to  the  Euboeans, 
cither  with  the  view  of  dissuading  those  who  were 
still  at  war  with  Athens  from  entering  into  treaty 
with  her,  or  of  shaking  the  confidence  of  her  allies. 
Athens,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  was  so  far  from 
being  able  to  protect  others,  that  she  had  shown  her- 

*  De  Rhod.  Lib.  §  13.  trpjerroinos  {fiaffiXim)  &s  \iyerai,  ica2  9ainafmiK6TOs  ob 
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elf  incapable  of  maintaining  her  own  possessions.  A  chap. 
mblic  document  of  such  an  import  could  not  but  pro-  .  ^^"' . 
oke  resentment  and  revive  apprehensions  at  Athens, 
nd  it  furnished  Demosthenes  with  an  opportune 
landle  for  again  reconamending  measures  of  precau- 
ion.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  called  for  by 
,ny  immediate  visible  danger.  On  tlic  contrarj'^,  the 
jreatest  uncertainty  is  represented  as  prevailing  at 
Vthens  as  to  Pliilip's  movements  and  projects.  The 
dlers  of  the  agora,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  inform- 
Ltion,  amused  themselves  with  a  variety  of  futile 
peculations  concerning  his  designs  and  proceedings. 
>ome  had  discovered  that  he  meant  to  take  part  with 
Jparta  against  Thebes.  Others  believed  that  he  was 
neditating  the  dismemberment  of  certain  states  or 
:onfederacies ;  apparently  those  of  Boeotia  and  Tlies- 
aly.  There  were  also  reports,  probably  better  founded, 
hat  he  had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Persiji, 
ind  tliat  he  was  fortifying  towns  in  Illyria.^  Demo- 
thenes  renews  the  proposal  which  he  had  made  in  the 
irst  Philippic ;  but,  as  has  been  observed,  with  a  very 
mportant  modification,  which  experience  or  reflection 
lad  suggested  to  him  in  the  interval.  He  was  now 
lonvinced  that  his  former  plan,  according  to  which  a 
leet  and  army  were  to  be  always  in  readiness,  at  a 
hort  notice,  to  set  out  from  Attica  for  any  point  where 
uccours  might  be  required,  would  not  answer  the 
)urpose,  because  Philip  might  always  take  advantage 
>f  the  winter,  or  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian 
dnds,  to  accomplish  his  objects  before  the  Athenian 
xpedition  could  reach  the  northern  coast.  It  was 
.bsolutely  necessary  that  a  force  sufficient  to  check 
^hilip's  enterprises,  should  be  permanently  stationed 
t  a  short  dbtance  from  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  win- 

1  §  55.  liJMV  ol  iJt^¥  wtpudmts  fiera  lioK^amovUtv  ^aai  ^iXimroy  irpdrrrtv  r^y 
ni^aUtp  KardXvcuf  icat  rds  woKirtlat  iuurw^,  ol  8'  ws  wpdafitis  w4vofi/p9V  &s  /3a<rt- 
fo,  ol  8*  4¥  *lX\vptoa  irAfftt  rttxif^w. 
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tcring  in  one  of  the  northern  islands,  Jjemnos  or 
Thasos  or  Sciathus,  and  always  at  hand  to  meet  eveiy 
emergency  as  it  arose.  To  the  want  of  such  a  stand- 
ing force  he  ascribes  all  their  past  failures  and  reverses. 
The  fault  hitherto  had  been  not  so  much  that  they 
liad  done  little,  as  that  they  had  done  nothing  at  the 
right  time.  They  had  always  been  talking  when  they 
should  have  been  acting,  and  only  began  to  move 
when  the  season  for  action  was  past.  Like  rude 
boxers  who,  instead  of  warding  off  their  antagonist's 
blows,  put  their  hands  to  the  part  struck,  they  had 
always  followed  the  enemy's  movements,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance which  rendered  it  impossible  to  counteract 
them.  The  expeditions  which  they  had  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  places  attacked  by  Philip  had  all  arrived 
too  late.  Why,  but  because  their  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  state  were  so  much  worse  regulated 
than  those  by  which  they  provided  for  the  celebration 
of  the  festivals  on  which  such  enormous  sums  were 
spent  ?  There  every  man  knew  his  place  and  his  part 
beforehand ;  and  therefore  all  was  executed  with  un- 
failing exactness ;  but  when  an  expedition  was  decreed 
there  were  questions  to  be  discussed,  disputes  to  be 
settled,  ways  and  means  to  be  found,  and  the  prepa- 
rations were  never  completed  until  the  object  was  lost. 
Or  they  contented  themselves  (as  not  long  before  in 
the  case  of  CharidemusJ  with  sending  out  empty 
triremes,  and  the  still  vainer  hopes  inspired  by  some 
flattering  counsellor. 

The  orator's  principal  aim,  in  this  as  in  his  previous 
proposal,  was  perhaps  not  more  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  Attica,  than  to  break  the  habits  of  indo- 
lence and  ease  which  were  fostered  by  the  exclusive 
employment  of  mercenary  troops,  and  gradually  to 
inure  his  fellow  citizens  to  regular  military  service. 
On  another  very  important  subject — the  waste  of  the 
public  money  in  shows  and  feasts — he  is  compelled  to 
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express  himself  very  cautiously.  The  contrast  indeed  chap. 
which  he  points  out  between  the  order  and  efficacy  of  .  ^'^"^. 
the  preparations  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle,  and 
the  confusion  and  delay  of  those  which  were  made  for 
the  defence  of  the  state,  must  have  excited  a  feeling 
of  shame ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  vast  resources 
of  the  state,  while  he  reminded  his  hearers  of  the 
wretchedly  inefficient  manner  in  which  they  were 
content  to  equip  their  armaments,  the  question  might 
naturally  occur — How  were  those  resources  employed  ? 
But  this  was  a  subject  which  required  to  be  ap- 
proached with  great  caution,  so  as  not  directly  to 
raise  the  question  which  had  been  placed  imder  a  ban 
by  the  decree  of  Eubulus. 

This  speech  seems  not  to  have  been  attended,  any 
more  than  the  first  Philippic,  with  any  immediate 
practical  result.  We  hear  at  least  of  no  fresh  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  until  they  engaged 
in  the  contest  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
Olynthus.  According  to  Justin  the  occasion  of  this 
war  was  the  shelter  afibrded  by  the  Olynthians  to  two 
princes  of  the  Macedonian  blood  royal,  sons  of 
Amyntas,  who  had  excited  Philip's  jealousy,  and  took 
refuge  in  Olynthus,  after  he  had  put  another  brother 
to  death.'  But  other  accounts  render  it  very  doubtful 
whether  this  was  even  so  much  as  the  pretext  of  the 
quarrel.  For  we  find  Philip,  before  he  declared  any 
intentions  directly  hostile  to  Olynthus,  successively 
attacking  the  other  Chalcidian  towns,  as  if  steadily 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula ;  and 
the  resistance  which  he  had  to  encounter  from  the 
Olynthians  rendered  it  quite  superfluous  to  allege  any 
other  motive  for  prosecuting  the  war  against  them ; 

*  Tin.  3.  10.  Port  hacc  Olynthios  aggreditur;  receperant  enim  per  misericoF. 
dlun  post  codcm  unius  duos  fratres  ciJus,  quos  Philippus  ex  noverci  genitos  velutt 
puticipes  regnl  interflcere  gestiebat 
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CHAP,     nor  do  we  hear  of  his  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
.  ^^'^^^ ,    refugees  as  a  condition  of  peace. 
War  His  attack  on  Olynthus  had  probably  been  long 

Phiunnd  "^^ditated;  and  the  chief  diflSiculty  is,  as  we  have 
oiynthui,  just  scen,  to  explain  why  it  was  so  long  delayed. 
Olynthus,  it  seems,  had  renounced  her  alliance  with 
him  before  his  expedition  to  Thessaly  ;  and  the  pains 
which  he  had  once  taken  to  conciliate  her  friendship, 
prove  that  he  could  not  have  viewed  her  hostility  or 
estrangement  with  indiflference.  Perhaps  however 
during  the  two  years  which  are  left  vacant  as  to  jw- 
tions  of  his  by  Diodorus,  he  was  not  only  making 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  design,  but  had 
actually  entered  upon  it,  and  had  begun  to  encroach 
upon  the  territories  of  the  Greek  towns  near  his  fron- 
tier, yet  so  that  Olynthus,  though  disquieted,  might 
not  think  it  necessary  to  interpose.  If  any  farther 
explanation  of  his  seeming  inactivity  were  needed,  it 
might  be  found  partly  in  expeditions  against  the 
lUyrians  and  Paeonians  which  he  seems  to  have  under- 
taken in  this  interval  \  and  partly  in  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Thessaly,  which,  though  it  did  not  yet  demand 
his  presence,  was  such  as  to  afford  him  frequent  oc- 
cupation, and  to  require  constant  vigilance.  The 
Thessalians  are  represented  as  a  restless,  turbulent, 
fickle  people.  Those  of  his  party,  when  they  called 
him  in  as  an  ally,  did  not  mean  to  make  him  their 
master.  But  his  conduct  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants  soon  began  to  awaken  their  distrust.  He  con- 
tinued to  occupy  Pagasae,  and  began  to  build  new  forti- 
fications at  Magnesia :  a  strong  intimation,  that  he 
considered  it  as  his  own,  and  had  no  intention  of  aban- 
doning it.  He  likewise  continued  to  receive  a  large 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  which  it  ap- 

>  Dem.  Olyntb.  i.  §  13.  rits  8*  in^  *lX\vptoifS  ical  Tlaiovasa^ovicaiwpi>s'Ap6fAfiap 
Kol  Sroi^  Tij  &y  liroi  »opaA€tir«  (rrpartlas.     Compare  Philipp.  i.  §46,   ol  V  4p 
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pears  had  been  ceded  to  him  for  a  time  to  meet  the  chap. 
expenses  of  the  war  with  Phenc.  These  indications  of  .  ^^^"'  . 
designs  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  Thes- 
saly,  api>ear  to  have  excited  uneasiness,  which  vented 
itself  in  murmurs,  complaints,  and  even  remonstrances, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  pacify  his  discontented  allies, 
with  assurances  of  his  honourable  intentions  as  to 
Magnesia,  and  with  promises  of  farther  aid  in  the 
Sacred  War. 

There  was  probably  at  Olynthus,  as  at  Athens,  a 
party  which  dreaded  a  war  witli  so  formidable  a  neigh- 
bour, hoped  that  it  might  be  averted,  and  flattered 
itself  -with  the  belief  that  Philip,  who  had  once  shoTVTi 
such  disinterested  friendship,  even  now  harboured  no 
hostile  purpose  against  the  city.  This  party  had  no 
doubt  opposed  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  had  la- 
boured, hitherto  with  success,  to  preserve  neutrality ; 
for  no  alliance  had  yet  been  concluded  with  Philip's 
enemies.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  the  recep- 
tion given  to  his  two  half-brothers  —  supposing  the 
fact  certain  —  preceded  the  open  rupture.  But  in 
349  Philip  began  to  manifest  his  designs  in  a  manner 
which  nothing  but  wilful  blindness  could  mistake,  by 
an  attack  on  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Chalcidian  con- 
federacy, which  Olynthus  was  bound  both  by  honour 
and  interest  to  defend.  Diodorus  calls  the  place 
Geira,  a  name  otlierwise  unkno^vn,  for  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  that  of  Stageira,  Aris- 
totle's birth-place.  The  place  was  evidently  of  some 
importance,  for  when  Philip  had  taken  it,  and  rased 
it  to  the  ground,  the  terror  inspired  by  its  fate  in- 
duced several  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  submit 
without  resistance  to  the  conqueror.  This  aggression, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  totally  unprovoked, 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Olyntliians  as 
manifestly  directed  against  themselves :  and  it  pro- 
bably for  a  time  silenced  the  party  whicli  had  liitherto 
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CHAP,  advocated  neutrality.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Athena 
.  ^^^^  >  to  propose  an  alliance,  and  to  request  succours.  Philip 
B.  c.  349.  however  affected  indignation  at  the  suspicions  of  the 
thians  ask  Olynthians,  and  sent  envoys  to  vindicate  his  conduct, 
and  exhort  them  to  peace.^  His  object  in  this  step 
was  perhaps  not  so  much  to  deceive  the  people  and 
prevent  the  alliance  with  Athens,  as  to  gain  some  of 
the  leading  men  by  corruption,  and  to  afford  them  a 
colour  for  openly  espousing  his  cause.  And  it  hap- 
pened, opportunely  for  such  a  purpose,  that  at  this 
juncture  the  affairs  of  Thessaly  rendered  his  presence 
necessary  there.  Pitholaus,  aided  perhaps  by  the 
discontent  which  prevailed  even  among  the  partizans 
of  Macedonia,  had  recovered  possession  of  Pher». 
We  might  almost  suspect  Philip  of  having  connived 
at  this  enterprise,  which  was  in  every  way  most  fa- 
vourable to  his  interests.  To  expel  the  intruder  cost 
him  little  more  than  the  march :  Pitholaus  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  at  his  approach.  But  the  service 
thus  rendered  to  Thessaly,  the  danger  which  this 
event  proved  to  be  still  hanging  over  it,  stifled  the 
murmurs  of  the  Thessalians,  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
deferring  the  execution  of  his  promises,  and  for  ex- 
tending his  encroachments  on  their  liberty,  and  en- 
abled him  to  prosecute  his  designs  against  Olynthus 
without  fear  of  interruption  from  that  quarter. 

The  Olynthian  embassy  was  welcomed  at  Athens 
by  all  who  viewed  the  growth  of  Philip's  power 
with  dread.  If  out  of  Greece  there  was  any  state 
that  could  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  his  progress, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  Olynthus,  once  the  mistress  of  a 
great  part  of  his  kingdom,  still  strong  in  herself,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  which  included  thirty- 
two  of  the  neighbouring  Greek  towns,  some  of  them 
places  of  considerable  note.     We  can  hardly  adopt 

*  Dem.  Phllipp.  iil  §  16.  w^bnarbv  iXXoy  xP<^m»r,  cTrtt  aM^  mh»dirtur6  rt 
TOtovroy^  iytanutrwp  icol  wpdtrfi^is  wifivwrobs  iaroKoynaoiAihmn.  ComfMune  Chenon. 
J  60.  oWr  •OXw«/«if  ^1  i^x^f ,  h»s  iv  tOrp  rf  x^  rh  OYpdrti/yua  nynfr  lx«^. 
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the  statements  of  Demosthenes,  when  he  represents  chap. 
Olynthus  as  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  at  the  .  ^^, 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Philip,  than  she  had  been 
before  she  was  conquered  by  Sparta.^  But  still  there 
was  enough  in  her  past  history  and  her  present  re-  * 
sources  seemingly  to  justify  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians, 
who  were  not  yet  able  to  estimate  the  full  diflference 
between  Macedonia  as  it  had  been  under  Amyntas, 
and  what  it  had  become  under  his  son.  An  alliance 
with  Olynthus  for  offence  and  defence  against  Philip, 
had  for  some  time  been  regarded  by  most  Athenian 
statesmen  as  the  best  safeguard  of  Athens  ^ ;  nor  had 
efforts  probably  been  wanting  to  secure  it  for  her. 
What  had  been  so  ardently  desired,  now  unexpectedly 
offered  itself:  there  could  be  little  question  whether 
it  ought  to  be  accepted.  We  hear  indeed  of  opposi- 
tion made  to  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  alliance 
by  Demades  ^,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talents,  but  still 
more  distingui^ed  in  the  worst  times  of  Athens  by  a 
degree  of  impudence  and  profligacy,  public  and  private, 
which  exceeded  all  former  examples.  But  as  we  do 
not  know  the  grounds  of  his  opposition,  it  may  have 
been  directed,  though  probably  with  the  most  per- 
fidious intention,  not  against  the  measure  itself,  but 
against  the  plans  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  its 
objects. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  speeches  of 
the  debates  which  arose  on  this  question:  it  was  ^^*°^ 
against  him  that  Demades  made  his  stand.  He  has 
left  three  orations,  delivered  all  within  a  year,  on  this 
subject.  Unhappily  the  order  in  which  they  were 
produced,  has  been  long  matter  of  a  controversy 
which  is  not  yet  settled.  This  uncertainty  detracts 
not  a  little  from  their  historical  value;  for  though 
the  reader  may  form  a  decided  opinion  on  the  point, 
the  historian  cannot  consider  his  own  as  beyond  dis- 

*  De  F.  L.  §301.  *  Olynth.  iii.  §  8.  •  Stiidat.    AiuMfft. 
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CHAP.  pute.  I  shall  however  notice  their  contents  in  that 
.  ^^^"^•.  order  which  appears  to  me  the  most  probable,  but  shall 
as  much  as  possible  avoid  resting  any  conclusions  on 
this  assumption.  The  oration  which  seems  to  have 
been  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  embassy  by 
which  the  Olynthians  sought  alliance  with  Athens, 
though  it  opens  with  an  appropriate  congratulation 
on  the  favour  of  heaven,  shown  in  the  opportunity 
just  presented,  proceeds  as  if  it  was  designed  to  ani- 
mate the  Athenians  to  a  contest  from  which  they 
were  disposed  to  shrink  through  fear  of  Philip's  over- 
whelming power:  it  is  chiefly  occupied  >vith  a  view 
of  his  history  and  character  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  at  this  juncture  the 
mood  that  prevailed  in  the  people  can  have  been  one 
of  despondency,  for  which  there  was  no  apparent  cause, 
either  in  the  recent  ^occurrence,  or  in  the  events  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  fears  however  to  which 
the  orator  professes  to  address  himself,  were  in  them- 
selves very  reasonable ;  and  the  less  they  were  really 
felt  by  his  hearers,  the  more  advisable  he  might  think 
it  to  suggest  them,  not  of  course  in  order  to  damp 
their  spirit,  but  to  rouse  them  to  an  effort  worthy  of 
the  greatness  of  the  struggle.  There  were  some,  as 
he  had  observed  in  his  speech  on  the  Rhodians,  who 
were  used  to  represent  Philip  as  a  despicable  antago- 
nist :  this  he  knew  to  be  a  false  and  dangerous  way 
of  inspiring  the  people  with  courage.  He  wished  that 
they  should  recognize  Philip's  power  as  truly  formid- 
able, but  that  they  should  be  convinced  it  had  be- 
come so  only  through  their  own  remissness  or  unwise 
policy;  that  they  should  believe  it  might  be  over- 
thrown, but  not  without  a  complete  change  in  their 
measures  and  habits.  It  is  in  substance  the  argu- 
ment of  the  first  Philippic.  The  general  effect  is 
encouraging ;  but  the  encouragement  is  directly  sub- 
servient to  the  practical  exhortation.     Demosthenes 
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shared  the  hopes  which  had  been  awakened  by  the  chap. 
Olynthian  embassy,  but  he  was  aware  that  their  ful-  .  ^'^"^•. 
filment  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  Athens 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity,  and  this  was  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  points  throughout  the  speech. 
The  contest  is  a  hopeful  one,  because  Pliilip's  power, 
overgro^vn  as  it  is,  does  not  rest  on  secure  founda- 
tions :  his  artifices  are  detected  and  spent,  his  promises 
and  professions  can  deceive  none  of  his  neighbours 
any  longer:  his  Thessalian  allies  are  groAving  impatient 
of  his  yoke:  even  his  Macedonian  subjects  arc  be- 
come weary  of  the  burdens  which  his  ambition  im- 
poses on  them :  his  personal  character  does  not  inspire 
either  love  or  respect :  his  ablest  officers  are  disgusted 
by  the  jealousy  which  he  betrays  of  their  merit,  and 
by  the  favour  which  he  shows  to  the  vilest  parasites 
and  the  coarsest  buflPoons.  Fortunate  indeed  he  has 
been ;  but  his  good  fortune  has  been  the  folly  and 
negligence  of  the  Athenians,  and  mil  last  no  longer. 
If  they  would  recover  what  they  have  lost,  they  must 
shrink  from  no  sacrifices,  no  labours :  their  property, 
their  personal  services,  must  be  freely  devoted  to  the 
common  weal. 

The  speech  however  contains  no  specific  proposal, 
unless  it  be  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  insti- 
gate the  Thessalians  against  Philip.  But  even  this 
suggestion  seems  to  have  been  made  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  condition  annexed  to  it.  Such  an  em- 
bassy he  observes,  will  avail  nothing,  unless  it  be 
supported  by  eflPbrts  which  would  prove  that  the 
people  had  at  length  roused  itself  from  its  lethargy, 
and  was  prepared  to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  in 
behalf  of  its  allies.  The  measure  finally  adopted  was 
far  from  corresponding  to  these  exhortations,  and 
cannot  have  been  proposed  by  Demosthenes.  The 
succours  decreed  consisted  in  a  fleet  of  thirty  galleys, 
manned  indeed  from  Athens,  but  bearing  no  greater 
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military  force  than  2000  mercenary  pdtasts.     The 
expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Chares.' 
As  to  its  issue  we  have  no  express  information  :  it  is 
only  from  the  sequel  that  we  find  it  must  have  proved 
altogether  fruitless,  and  that  Philip,  on  his  return 
from  Thessaly,  prosecuted  the  war  more  vigorously 
than  ever  against  the  Chalcidian  cities,  still  however 
abstaining  from  the  invasion  of  the  Oljmthian  terri- 
tory, and  from  a  declaration  of  war  against  Olynthus 
itself.    His  conquests  did  not  the  less  on  this  account 
alarm  the  Oljmthians  for  their  own  safety ;  and  they 
Second  em.  Sent  a  sccond  embassy  to  Athens,  to  solicit  more 
c^th^    effectual  succours.    It  is  not  clear  whether  any  blame 
was  due  or  was  imputed  to  Chares :  perhaps  he  had 
done  all  he  could,  but  found  himself  unable  with  his 
small  land-force  to  relieve  any  of  the  threatened  towns 
against  Philip's  army.     On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  incurred  any  considerable  loss,  and 
therefore  had  probably  sent  an  account  of  his  opera- 
tions to  Athens  which  flattered  the  people's  hopes. 
In  his  oration  on  the  second  embassy  Demosthenes 
speaks  as  one  who  was  much  less  confident  than  his 
hearers,  and  who  dreaded  the  effect  which  naight  have 
been  produced  on  them  by  the  language  of  preceding 
speakers,  who  talked  of  punishing  Philip.     He  endea- 
vours to  convince  them  that  this  is  not  the  tone  which 
befits  their  present  circumstances  :  that  they  might 
well  be  satisfied  for  the  present,  if  they  could  provide 
for  the  safety  of  their  allies,  and  that  even  their  own 
was  in  great  danger,  unless  they  would  adopt  some 
new  and  extraordinary  measures.     He  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  crave  indulgence  for  his  boldness,  and  a 
patient  hearing,  before  he  ventures  to  make  the  pro- 
position on  which  he  grounds  all  his  own  hopes  of 
success  in  the  contest  with  Philip:  not  merely  be- 
cause it  was  in  itself  unpopular,  but  because  it  would 

'  Phllochonu  ap.  Dlonys.  ad  Amm. 
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ixpose  him  to  the  resentment  of  a  powerful  faction,  chap. 
vhich  on  this  subject  had  the  ear  of  the  assembly.  .  ^^^. 
le  does  not  name  Eubulus,  but  clearly  describes  the 
krts  by  which  he  and  his  party  had  gained  the  people's 
avour,  had  enriched  themselves  at  its  expense,  and 
)y  humouring  its  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  kept  it  in 
I  degrading  dependence  on  themselves.  A  regulation 
nade  for  financial  purposes,  by  which  1200  of  the 
wealthier  citizens  were  divided  into  classes,  had  given 
ise  to  oligarchical  cabals,  of  which  Demosthenes  had 
lomplained  in  his  former  speech,  and  it  seems  that 
Dubulus  found  these  classes  convenient  instruments 
or  his  purposes.  The  maxim  of  his  administration 
ras  to  keep  the  people  satisfied  at  home  by  his  dis- 
ribution  of  the  public  money,  and  to  deprive  it  as 
nuch  as  possible  of  all  means  of  controlling  the  con- 
luct  of  its  servants  abroad.  Works  of  more  show 
han  use  or  cost,  for  the  ornament  of  the  city,  were 
requently  undertaken,  and  were  represented  as  proofs 
>f  prosperity.  In  the  meanwhile  all  the  great  inte- 
•ests  of  the  state  had  been  neglected  :  its  most  valu- 
ible  possessions  lost,  more  than  1500  talents  had  been 
vasted  in  a  disastrous  war ' :  and  the  poorer  citizens, 
vho  were  supposed  to  be  chiefly  benefited  by  these 
kbuses,  were  wretched  as  well  as  idle  in  the  midst  of 
uxury  and  splendour.  The  remedy  which  the  orator 
proposes  is  a  revision  of  the  law  of  Eubulus,  and  of 
;he  other  pernicious  innovations  which  supported  this 
lestructive  system.     But  though  he  distinctly  urges 

*  TXcd*  4)  X^^'A  '^^  9€mic6trta  r^Uovra  iimiX^iitafUP  «2f  oUh  Mor.  §  28. 
£8chiiK8,  F.  L.  §  74.,  mentions  the  same  sum  as  spent  in  the  AmphipoUtan  War, 
ly  Chares :  x^^''  '^  "^  TCKrcuc^ia  rdXapra  o6«  cit  arpart^as  AAA*  cir  irytftiimp 
Uui(orc(af  iuniKmctpau  But  for  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  it  might  hare  been 
lupposed  that  this  sum  included  the  expenditure  incurred  fbr  the  relief  of  Oljm- 
hus ;  and  thin  would  haye  agreed  with  the  statement  of  SchoL  Bar.  on  Dem. 
Dlynth.  i.  §  27.  (p.  22.  Reisk.)  r^  vp^  rod  «dA«/4or]  rht^  8i*  ^Afu^fwokuf  Aryci,  fit 
^  xU^M  iuucdifta  rd^arra  hr^KAdii.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  exactly  define  the  period 
jomprehendcd  in  the  calculation,  which  appears  however  to  have  been  gnmnded  on 
mquestionable  data  (ToSra  t^uM  hf  rots  irymtrw  &cl  tms  X^piyros  o2  Konfyofioi  Stuc- 
r^oMTi.     .fisch.  ibid. ).    See  Appendix  ii.  on  the  first  PhUlppic. 

D  D  4 
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CHAP,     the  people  to  this  step,  he  contends  that  the  authors 
.  ^^^^^ ,    of  those  laws,  as  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  popu- 
larity arising  from  them,  ought  to  be  forced  to  under- 
take whatever  risk  might  be  necessary  in  order  to 
procure  their  repeal. 

The  diffidence  which  he  expresses  in  several  pas- 
sages of  his  speech  as  to  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
was  too  well  grounded.  It  was  not  able  to  overcome 
the  indolence  of  the  people,  or  the  influence  of  the 
prevailing  faction.  This  was  probably  the  occasion 
on  which  Demades  distinguished  himself  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  Demosthenes.  The  question  was  not  whether 
fresh  succours  should  be  sent  to  Olynthus :  on  that, 
as  Demosthenes  observes,  all  were  agreed :  but  as  to 
the  ways  and  means.  It  was  still  thought  most  con- 
venient to  employ  a  mercenary  force  of  the  same 
description  as  that  which  had  served  under  Chares: 
but  the  number  now  added  to  it  was  4000,  and  150 
cavalry,  with  eighteen  galleys  to  strengthen  the  fleet, 
which  probably  remained  on  the  same  station.  But 
Chares  himself  was  recalled;  not,  as  the  sequel  proves, 
because  he  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
but  apparently  because  the  partizans  of  Charideinus 
thought  this  a  fair  opportunity  of  giving  him  employ- 
ment in  a  country  where  he  was  well  knowTi,  and 
where  his  services  had  been  sought  many  yeai-s  before, 
when  Timotheus  prevented  him  from  taking  the  com- 
mand there.  He  himself,  it  seems,  was  still  in  the 
charideniuii  Hellespont  * ;  but  he  was  called  away  to  put  himself 
•toiyntbm,  at  the  head  of  the  new  expedition.  Concerning  his 
campaign  at  Olynthus,  we  are  not  left  so  tot^iUy  de- 
stitute of  information  as  about  that  of  Chares ;  but 
the  few  facts  which  we  learn  of  it,  provoke  rather 
than  satisfy  our  curiosity.  It  appears  that  he  made 
an  inroad  into  the  adjacent  districts  of  Bottia^a  and 
the  peninsula   of  Pallene :    and  it  is  said   that   he 

'  Philoctaorus.     Xapl6r)fioi^  rhv  iy  'EAAiy^v^rry  trTpvnfy6¥, 
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^aged  them ;  as  if  this  had  been  his  only  object ;  chap. 
ich  would  imply  that  they  were  already  in  the  .  ^^"^, 
;my's  possession :  but  in  that  case  Olynthus  must 
re  been  already  besieged.  We  are  therefore  led  to 
ipect  that  these  movements  were  designed  to  repel 
J  incursions  of  the  Macedonians  and  were  in  some 
rree  successful:  for  we  also  hear  of  Macedonian 
soners,  who  at  this  time  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
the  Olynthians,  with  Derdas,  probably  their  com- 
nder,  and  a  man  of  rank.'  But  from  the  same 
hority  we  learn  that  Charidemus,  while  he  com- 
nded  at  Olynthus,  not  only  indulged  in  the  most 
,meless  profligacy,  but  treated  the  Olynthian  ma- 
trates  with  an  insolence,  which,  unless  that  which 
read  was  a  solitary  example,  must  have  given 
at  offence. 

Lt  was  perhaps  as  well  the  indignation  excited  by  Third 
h  conduct,  as  the  progress  of  Philip's  arms,  that  «™*«»y- 
uced  the  Olynthians  again  to  apply  to  Athens, 
h  an  earnest  request  to  send  not  a  mercenary 
ce,  but  one  composed  of  Athenian  citizens.  The 
)lication  was  made  in  terms  which  implied  that 
y  considered  themselves  as  now  in  extreme  danger, 
ilip  was  gaining  ground,  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
Tuption,  which  had  procured  him  partizans  in 
;rnthus  itself.  Before  the  third  embassy  to  Athens, 
ippears  that  they  had  ventured  to  propose  nego- 
tion  with  the  enemy^ ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  tliey 
1  not  carried  this  point ;  for  we  hoar  of  a  violent 
uggle  between  them  and  the  friends  of  Atliens, 
ich  ended  in  the  expulsion  or  disgrace  of  one  of 

Theopompas,  in  Athensus,  x.  47.  It  must  be  noticed  however  that  neither 
lame  of  the  person,  nor  the  date  of  the  story,  is  mentioned  in  the  extract.  But 
the  person  the  descripUon  Athenmis  gives  of  him,  as  Charidemut  of  Orevs 
ham  the  Athenians  hettowed  their  franchise,  is  too  precise  to  admit  a  suspicion 
istake.  And  until  some  other  epoch  is  found,  to  which  the  presence  of  Charl- 
IS  at  Olynthus  under  such  circumstances  can  be  referred,  we  must  conclude 
the  occasion  was  the  one  stated  in  the  text. 
I  infer  this  from  1  Olynth.  §  4. 
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CHAP,  their  principal  adversaries  named  Apollonides  \  and 
.  ^^^^^ .  may  have  turned  on  the  question  of  war  or  peace: 
though  if  this  Apollonides  was  the  same  who  is  else- 
where described  as  an  emissary  of  Charidemus  *,  who 
however  appears  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Cardia  %  his 
banishment  may  have  proceeded  from  a  different 
cause.  The  Athenians  were  now  it  seems  for  the 
first  time  sensible  of  the  impending  danger,  and  ready 
to  listen  to  Demosthenes,  when  he  told  them  they 
had  to  choose  between  war  before  Olynthus  and  one 
at  their  own  door,  and  that  they  must  no  longer 
commit  their  defence  to  other  hands,  but  must  arm 
themselves  in  their  own  cause.  A  small  force  would 
be  of  no  avail,  nor  would  a  single  armament  be  suf- 
ficient: two  expeditions  must  be  fitted  out  at  the 
same  time,  one  to  protect  Olynthus,  the  other  to 
attempt  a  diversion  by  the  invasion  of  Macedonia. 
An  embassy  also  must  be  sent  to  cheer  and  rouse  the 
Olynthians  with  assurances  of  support,  and  thus  to 
counteract  the  persuasions  of  those  who  might  advise 
them  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  and  the  artifices  by 
which  he  might  tempt  them  to  renounce  the  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy. 
As  to  the  financial  question,  that,  in  so  pressing  an 
emergency,  is  not  of  the  first  importance.  A  fiind 
must  be  provided:  if  they  chose  to  raise  one  by 
extraordinary  taxation,  rather  than  use  that  which 

'  Demosthenes,  FhU.  ul  §  67.  79.  It  most  however  be  obienrcd  that  the  word 
used  in  both  passages,  Ma\car,  lirteX^t t,  does  not  imply  that  ApoHonidcs  ww 
obliped  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight  from  Ofynthuj  any  more  than  Demosthenes 
means  that  .£schines  was  actually  forced  to  quit  the  theatre,  when  the  spectators 
4^4€cJiXoy  o^dr,  De  F.  L.  §  889.,  or  JBschines  that  Demosthenes  was  forced  to 
fly  out  of  Court,  when  he  says,  Dc  F.  L.  §  4.,  f|«r^r  Jr*  o^kr  M  t^j  airiu  «rr« 
rairns  i^MWert,  and  afterwards  §  163.  £p*  f  fura^b  m^  A^ywr  6^*  ipmv  i^f^- 
Nevertheless,  as  we  find  from  the  speech  in  Neser.  §  121.  that  ApoUooldet  recdted 
the  Athenian  franchise,  which  was  afterward  taken  fh>m  him  1^  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal,  it  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  he  withdrew  tnm  Olynthus  on  tUs 
occasion. 

'  Demosthenes,  c  Aristocr.  §  219. 

*  Or.  de  Haloneso,  §  40.  *AiroAA»y/8i}  rf  KopSioyy.  He  had  then  been  rewarded 
by  Philip  with  the  usufruct  of  a  tract  of  land  near  Cardia. 
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was  already  at  their  disposal,  and  which  they  spent     chap. 
upon  their  pleasures,  they  must  do  as  they  would :  .  ^^^ . 
but  the  crisis  admitted  of  no  delay. 

The  case  itself  spoke  no  less  forcibly  than  the 
orator.  The  people  decreed  a  fresh  squadron  of 
seventeen  galleys,  a  body  of  2000  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, and  300  horse,  all  Athenians :  Charidemus  it 
seems  was  superseded,  and  Chares — perhaps  the 
ablest  general  that  could  be  found  —  was  restored  to 
the  command.  This  reinforcement  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  sustain,  though  not  to  end,  the  war,  if  it 
had  been  well  employed,  and  the  Olynthians  had  been 
all  true  to  themselves.' 

After  having  made  himself  master  of  thirty-two 
Chalcidian  towns  in  less  than  a  year,  Philip  had  laid 
siege  to  the  Thracian  Methone,  which  seems  to  have 
been  situate  near  the  border  of  the  Olynthian  territory. 
Here,  having  imprudently  exposed  himself,  in  forcing 
the  passage  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  (Sardon  or 
Sandanus)  which  flowed  near  the  town,  he  was 
wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  eye.^  He  threw  himself 
however  into  the  river,  and  rejoined  his  troops  on  the 

*  Plass,  nL  p.  768.,  raises  a  doubt  about  this  and  the  other  expeditions  sent  to 
the  aid  of  Olynthus,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  Philochorus  only  saw  the  decrees 
relating  to  them,  and  hastily  inferred  that  all  these  decrees  were  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  whereas  Demosthenes  is  always  complaining  that  the  Athenians  allowed 
such  decrees  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  But  Plass  has  strangely  overlooked  the  dis- 
tinct testimony  of  Demosthenes  (F  L.  §  301.)  to  the  succours  actually  reoeired 
by  Olynthus  from  Athens.  Bohnecke  (Forteh,  p.  212.),  with  scarcely  less  rash- 
ness, thinks  it  extremely  improbable  that  Athens  should  hare  sent  out  three  arma- 
ments fat  the  same  purpose,  in  the  course  of  one  archonship :  and  above  all,  that 
within  so  short  a  time  Chares,  who  had  failed  in  the  first  expedition,  and  was  im- 
peached for  misconduct,  should  have  been  again  entrusted  with  the  command. 

'  Bohnecke  {Foneh,  p.  206.  £)  has  shown  very  clearly  that  this  occurrence  was 
ccmnected  with  the  siege,  not  of  the  Macedonian,  but  of  the  Thracian  Methone, 
which  in  the  extract  from  CaOisthenes  (Stob.  Serm.  T.  7.  65.  i.  p.  216.  Gaisf.)  is 
coupled  with  Olynthus,  in  a  manner  denoting  dose  neighbourhood.  *i\ifnns  8^ 
col  rpidKoyra  XoAjciSiic^  T^cts  reiis  IZlois  tward^as  fficitwTpois,  Mctfa»ra(ovt  col 
'OAvr^tovf  Aei|Aarf or  ffp^oro.  T9w6i»M9os  M  icon^  yd^vpof  mrrofioG  2dp^Pos  (  Plutarch 
ParalU  8.  M  r^  SayMry  worof*^)  iral  fl»  t^  ir4paif  itafivjreu  fita(6futfus,  ^h  rov 
wXifious  rmp  *OXvy9im¥  hrwrx^*  To^&nis  94  rif,  'Airr^p  roiifofta  ( Pint  iv6  rtMos 
rwv  *0\vv$imp  *Affr4pos  Miaoti)  t^ov  irrtbms  M^Xuat  r^r  ^iXnnrop,  thritw, 
'Arr^ip  ^iKlwjT^  Baydaiftop  vifivti  fidXos.  'AvojBoA^r  <^  6  ficurtX^bs  rhw  i^BaKfthv, 
cif  rhv  xorctfibr  iaurhif  4^^^t  ''^  *^'  '''^  oUtlovs  9uunii^dfU¥os  rhw  tci^ivyop 
«{«^v7cy.     Ulpian  ad  Olynth.  iii.  §  6.  calls  Aster  a  Methonaan. 
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CHAP. 
XLIIL 


Philip  lays 
•lege  to 
OlynthuB. 


Other  side.  The  arrow  was  extracted  and  the  wound 
skilfully  treated  by  his  surgeon  Critobulus,  who 
gained  a  high  reputation  by  the  cure,  though  it  seems 
that  the  eye  was  not  saved  * :  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  accident  caused  any  delay  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege,  or  of  the  subsequent  hostilities. 
A  story  ran  that  the  archer  (an  Olynthian  or  Metho- 
naean,  named  Aster)  had  inscribed  his  arrow  with  an 
iambic  verse,  signifying  his  deadly  purpose,  and  that 
Philip  replied  by  a  threat  of  vengeance,  which  he  exe- 
cuted when  Aster  fell  into  his  hands,  surrendered 
according  to  one  account,  on  condition  that  the  to>?n 
should  be  spared  ^ ;  but  we  learn  from  better  authority, 
that  it  experienced  the  fate  of  the  other  Chalcidian 
towns  ^ :  and  we  do  not  find  that  Philip  was  charged 
with  a  breach  of  faith  on  this  occasion.  Torone,  and 
Mecybema,  the  port  of  Olynthus,  were  gained  by 
bribery  *,  and  in  the  spring  of  348  Philip  advanced  to 
attack  Olynthus  itself.  And  now  for  the  first  time 
perhaps  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared  —  whe- 
ther in  answer  to  any  overtures  from  the  besieged  we 
do  not  know  —  that  either  they  must  quit  Olynthus, 
or  he  Macedonia.^  Twice  they  drew  out  their  forces 
to  give  him  battle,  but  were  as  often  defeated:  yet 


'  Plln.  N.  EL  yii.  37.  Magna  H  Critobvio  fdma  e$t,  extraeta  PkOifpi  ngu 
ocmIo  tagUtat  et  citra  deformitatem  oris  curata  orbitate  tuminis.  Even  If  this  means 
that  the  sight  of  the  eye  was  preserved  (which  is  by  no  means  clear),  this  solitury 
testimony  could  not  outweigh  the  evidence  of  so  many  earlier  writers,  who  speak  of 
the  eye  as  lost.  Bohnecke  however,  rather  inconsistently,  supposes  the  eye  to 
have  been  saved,  and  yet  that  the  wound  produced  a  serious  illness,  which  gave  riac 
to  reports  of  Philip's  death.     Forsch.,  p.  190.  and  261. 

*  Suidas  Kdipayos,  MtOwtmlots  roh  M  Bp^ftV'  iroAtfuir,  rhr  i^>$aXfibr  iwrtpdOv, 
*Karipos  TUfhs  tvofjia  fia\6yros  ainhy  fi4\ti,  iwtyp6>^carr6s  rn  r^  fiiKtr  ^Aarhf 
^lAimry  Oaydirifioy  hnx4fnru  fiiXos.  Tlpi>$  tr  ianiypdi^  lirf/iifrc  fidKos  6  ^IXmos, 
*AffTtpa  ^iKimros,  fjr  hdfirif  Kptfiiicerau  K(d  {nrocxif^yos  tiff^iyjiy^  ^jfn)<rc  ical 
kafi^f  iKp4yucuT9, 

*  I>emo6th.  Philipp.  ni.  §  34.  "OKw^v  fikv  dUi  ical  VL^^w  ircd  'AroAAtffbir 
koDL  Zvo  koX  rptdKOvra  ir6Ktis  M  Bp^ictis  i^,  ia  airdiTas  othtts  w/amy  irffniKtw,  icrt 
/ii}8*  ffl  furwoT^  tfKlaOriaaaf  trpoctKdoyr*  thm  ^Hior  civciv.  and  Diodonu  (though 
speaking  erroneously  of  the  Macedonian  Methone),  xvi.  34*  r^w  fUr  w6Xm>  imtc- 

*  Diodorus,  xvL  63. 

*  Demosth.  iiL  Phil.  §  16.  Chenon.  §  6a 
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'^en  after  this  hope  had  failed,  they  made  a  vigorous 

ifence,  and  the  besiegers  were  often  repulsed  with 

*eat   loss.     But  two  men  who  filled   some  of  the 

ghest    stations,    Lasthenes   and   Euthycrates,   had 

>ld  themselves  to  Philip,  and  now  concerted  a  "plan 

r  betraying  the  city.     Lasthenes,  who  had  the  com- 

and  of  the  cavalry,  under  the  pretence  it  seems  of  a 

lly,    contrived  to  place  a  body   of  500  in  such  a 

)sition   that   they   were  forced  to  lay   down   their 

•ms.     After  this  piece  of  treachery,  it  is  probable 

5  did  not  return  to  Olynthus :  but  his  friends  who 

mained  there  completed  what  he  had  begun,  and 

und  means  of  admitting  the  Macedonians  into  the 

wn.      Possibly  they  had  deluded  themselves  with 

e   belief  that   they   were    averting   greater   evils, 

liich  were  likely  to  ensue  upon  a  longer  resistance. 

lit  the  conqueror  had  resolved  that  Olynthus  should  b.  c.  s48. 

;ver   more   endanger  or   disturb   his   kingdom,  or  Jj^JJ^,^ 

jcome  a  rallying  point  for  his  enemies.     He  levelled 

with  the  ground ;  and  —  whether  swayed  by  re- 
ntment  or  policy — sold  the  captive  population, 
heir  lands  served  to  reward  his  officers,  more  espe- 
ally  the  foreign  adventurers  in  his  service,  on  whom 
i  bestowed  large  estates.*  His  two  half  brothers 
so  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  consigned  to  the 
cecutioner.^  So  the  chief  of  the  Chalcidian  cities 
as  swept  from  the  earth.  Those  which  did  not 
lare  its  fate  were  reduced  to  helpless  subjection  ; 
id  the  whole  of  the  tripartite  peninsula,  which  had 
>  long  separated  Macedonia  from  the  sea,  became 
le  of  its  fairest  provinces. 

It  has  been  hastily  inferred  from  a  strong  expres- 
on  of  Demosthenes^,  that   the  traitors,  Lasthenes 

•  Theopompus,  in  Athenirus,  vi.  77. 

"  Justin,  VIII.  3.  1 1.  urbem  cxscindit  ct  fratrw  olim  destinato  suppllcio  tnulit. 
■  De  CluTs<»n.    §  40.  iwu^h  rriy  %^if  xpoOSo<rai^  vJun-mp  kAkiot*  iaroXAXoffiv. 
it  the  or.itor  himself  ha«  fully  explained  his  meaning  in  another  passage,  De  Cor. 
J8— 00. 
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CHAP,  and  EuthycrateSy  were  put  ta  death,  or  at  leagt  se- 
.  ^"^.  verely  treated  by  Philip,  when  he  had  no  further 
need  of  their  service.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is 
more  truly  indicated  by  one  of  Plutarch's  anecdotes, 
which  represents  them  as  complaining  to  Philip  that 
some  of  his  courtiers  had  called  them  traitors.  The 
Macedonians,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  are  blunt, 
rough,  folks:  they  call  a  spade,  a  spade.'  Nothing 
worse  appears  to  have  befallen  them  than  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  ambitious  aims,  in  the  utt^r  ruin 
of  the  city  where  they  had  probably  hoped  to  rule, 
and  the  condition  of  exiles,  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  abhorred  by  the  friends  of  their  coun^ 
try,  and  despised  by  its  enemies.  At  Athens  they 
were  outlawed,  as  Ajthmius  of  Zelea  had  been.^  Yet 
even  this  decree  was  afterwards  reversed.  That  was 
the  work  of  Demades  ^ :  it  was  reserved  for  a  modern 
historian  to  make  the  still  bolder  attempt,  to  rein- 
state them,  as  honourable  men,  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity. 
R  c.  347.  The  king  solemnized  his  triumph  with  great  mag- 
v^^^  nificence  at  Dium  near  the  border  of  Thessaly,  by  the 
ancient  festival  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  which  Arche- 
laus  had  ordered  after  the  model  of  Olympia,  and 
which  Philip  celebrated  on  this  occasion  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp,  of  banquets,  games,  and  theatrical 
entertainments.  Artists  and  spectators  flocked  to 
the  spectacle  from  many  parts  of  Greece.  All  found 
a  hospitable  and  courteous  reception:  Philip  enter- 
tained the  most  distinguished  foreigners  at  his  table, 
honoured  them  with  liberal  presents,  won  them  by 
the  affability  and  grace  of  his  manners.     He  gained 

I  R.  et  L  Apophtb.  xv.     Tsetses  Chiliad,  vul  206.  *Ejc  iMfutOas  Sc(6»s  ck^ 

'  Suidas  AfifMnh  l  P*  637.  confinned  by  Deniottbenes,  De  F.  L.  §  303.  vcri 
T&w  'OAvr^/bvf  wpoMtrratr  toXA&  icai  Scii^  ^fiy^/lvvurtft .  The  krifUa  is  explained  bf 
Demosthenes,  Phil.  in.  §64. 

'  Suidas. «.  s. 
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1  more  applause  by  an  act  of  clemency  which  he  chap. 
formed  at  the  request  of  Satyrus,  the  player,  the  .  ^^™', 
ly  friend  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  one  of  his 
3Sts,  and  took  this  opportunity  to  intercede  in  be- 
f  of  a  friend's  daughters,  who,  though  not  Olyn- 
ons  by  birth,  were  among  the  captives  doomed  to 
«rery.  Philip  granted  the  request,  which  was  made 
ore  a  numerous  company,  though  their  father  had 
in  one  of  the  murderers  of  his  brother  Alexander.' 
e  occurrence  is  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable,  as  it 
>ves  the  rigour  with  which  the  sentence  he  had 
»ed  upon  the  conquered  city  was  carried  into  exe- 
ion. 

The  princely  and  soldierlike  liberality  which  Philip 
played  on  such  occasions  was  no  doubt  congenial 
lis  nature ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  adapted  to  pro- 
te  his  political  ends^  It  served  as  a  public  invita- 
1  to  needy  and  unprincipled  adventurers  of  every 
8S,  who  were  able  to  serve  him,  whether  with  the 
)rd,  or  the  tongue  and  the  pen.  Men  of  a  higher 
tracter  might  be  more  liable  to  be  seduced  by  the 
Iress  of  the  giver  than  by  his  gifts.  It  probably 
uired  no  little  strength  of  republican  virtue  to 
hstand  the  corrupting  influence  of  such  a  court  as 
Macedonian  had  now  become.  Theopompus  has 
haps  exaggerated  its  profligacy :  but  if  its  man- 
's were  not  so  gross  as  he  has  painted  them,  its 
^ndour,  gaiety,  and  freedom,  might  be  so  much  the 
re  attractive,  and  might  render  it  the  more  dan- 
•ous  a  residence  for  a  patriotic  Greek.* 


Demoeth.  De  F.  L.  §  313  —  216.  The  vwiation  in  JEsch.  De  F.  L.  §  16^ 
;  either  ha^e  been  Ikbricated  by  the  orator,  or  belonged  to  a  different  occasion. 
Though  the  view  here  presented  of  Philip*s  war  with  Olynthus  is  in  substance 
aroe  as  appean  to  have  been  universally  received  until  late  times,  yet  as  many 
m  may  have  been  rendered  more  ftunlliar  with  a  totally  different  account  of 
( transactions,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  sul^oin  a  few  remarks.  The  more  a 
itive  professedly  historical  assumes  the  licence  of  a  romance,  the  more  difficult 
to  refute,  and  the  more  tedious  to  critidse  it :  and.  It  may  be  added,  the  more 
ku  must  be  the  attempt  of  a  later  hand  to  transform  It  Into  a  history,  by  here 
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CHAP.       *°^  ^^^  Inserting  in  brackets,  at  the  bottom  of  a  i»age,  some  of  the  CKti  vbkh 
XLIIL       ^^^^  ^^^^  neglected  or  distorted  by  the  original  author ;  though  they  may  be 
.  useful  as  samples  of  his  ignorance  or  partiality.     For  this  reason  I  shall  sbstain 

from  all  comment  on  supposed  intrigues  between  the  war-party  at  Athens,  and  the 
war-party  at  Olyothus,  which  every  well-informed  person  knows  to  be  mere  pro- 
ducts of  a  heated  imagination.  There  are  some  other  points  on  which  it  is  more 
practicable  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

1  The  statement  of  Philochorus  (ap.  Dionys.  ad  Amm.  9. ),  whose  authority 
is  not  questioned,  contradicts,  as  clearly  as  words  can  do,  the  assertion  that  the 
Olynthians  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  Pbilip  did  not  begin  the  war  until  bis 
territories  bad  been  Invaded  by  Chares.  Tet  in  the  margin  of  the  text  which  con- 
tains this  assertion  there  is  a  reference  to  Philochorus.  2.  That  the  forces  de- 
scribed by  Demosthenes  (De  F.  L.  p.  426.)  as  sent  to  the  relief  o^  Olyothus,  were 
all  decreed  at  one  time,  is  a  blunder  which  it  might  have  been  thought  could  not 
have  occurred  to  any  one  who  had  once  read  the  Olynthiacs,  even  in  a  tran:*iation. 
S.  The  nature  of  the  treachery  to  which  Demosthenes  ascribes  the  rapidity  of 
Pliilip's  conquest  of  the  inferior  Chalcidian  towns,  as  it  cannot  be  safely  inferml 
from  his  expressions,  must  be  left  open  to  conjecture.  But  with  regard  to  0\}u- 
thus  itself,  we  are  better  informed.  The  assertion  that  Apollonides  commaDded 
the  Olynthian  cavalry,  that  it  deserted  while  under  his  command,  and  that  be  vas 
afterwards  obliged  to  seek  his  own  safety  by  flight  from  Olynthus,  is,  as  the  learned 
reader  knows,  a  sheer  Action,  distinctly  contradicted  by  the  statements  of  Domo- 
ktbenes,  who  nevertheless  is  cited  in  support  of  it  From  him  we  learn,  that  after 
Apollonides  had  been  forced  to  withdraw,  Lasthenes  was  elected  commander  of  the 
horse.  (PhiU  iii.  §  79.)  Ka\cis  *OAi/K0tW  i<pti<raro  rw  rhw  fijkv  AeurBdrri  trrapxc 
X*ipoToyrj<rdyTtaif,  rw  84  'AiroAAoiWSi/y  iK€a\6yTt»if),  and  that  after  this  appoint- 
ment a  body  of  500  cavalry  laid  down  their  arms  (De  F.  L.  v.  «.),  which  was  the 
immediate  occazdon  of  the  loss  of  the  city.  (PhlL  i.  §  67.)  From  these  facts  ve 
may  conclude,  that  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes  were  not  raised  to  power  fnr  the 
very  purpose  of  surrendering  the  place  to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  The  desertion  of 
the  cavalry  would  in  that  case  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous.  It  would 
scarcely  have  enabled  Lasthenes  and  Euthycrates  to  obtain  more  fuvottraUe  tenu, 
4.  The  whole  hypothesis  of  the  fevourable  disposition  to  Philip  which  prevailed  at 
Olynthus,  and  was  hardly  kept  down  by  the  war-party  and  their  Athenian  auiili- 
aries,  is  overturned  by  Philip's  declaration,  that  —  not  the  war-party^  but  — the 
Olynthians,  must  quit  the  city,  or  he  Macedonia.  He  must  at  least  have  dis- 
covered bib  popularity  from  the  deserters  ;  and  if  he  had  made  the  threat  in  \^o- 
ranee,  would  surely  not  have  carried  it  into  effect  5.  Hence  his  treatment  uf  the 
conquered  city  becomes  a  question  of  some  imi)ortance  for  the  determination  uf  the 
other  contested  points.  The  assertion  that  support  whoUy  fails  among  the  oratort 
of  the  dayt  fur  the  report  of  the  annalist  of  three  centuries  after,  that  he  ptundrrtd 
the  town^  and  s(dd  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  is  surprising  even  in  a  work  in 
which  we  are  used  to  see  ignorance  and  prejudice  screening  each  other  by  turns 
from  the  suspicion  of  deliberate  falseh(KMl.  The  story  of  Satyrus,  though  told  by 
Demosthenes,  is  confirmed  by  .^schines  as  to  the  state  of  things  implied  in  it, 
which,  being  a  circumstance  material  to  the  charge,  he  was  concerned,  if  he  could, 
to  deny.  And  though  it  is  Demosthenes  who  mentions  the  Olynthian  womnn 
brought  to  Athens  by  PhiU>crates  (De  F.  L.  §  352. ),  there  is  no  reason  for  qut^- 
tioning  the  truth  of  the  report  he  gives  of  the  speech  of  /Eschines,  in  which  he 
had  described  the  sight  he  witnesjjcd  on  his  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  —  the  thirty 
Olynthian  captives,  boys  and  women,  whom  Atrcstidas  had  received  as  a  pre»f nt 
from  Philip :  and  it  is  amply  contlrmed  by  his  adversary's  silence.  8till  stron^r 
perhaps  is  the  confirmation  which  the  fact  receives  fh>m  the  allusion  of  Dinarchus, 
in  Deniosth.  §  27.,  where  he  compares  the  fate  of  Olynthus  with  that  of  Thebes ; 
not  to  mention  the  story  of  the  Olynthian  girl  in  the  preceding  page  of  the  same 
speech  Supi>ort  therefore  does  not  wholly  fail  for  the  annalist's  report  among  the 
orators  of  the  day.  Nor  is  other  confirmation  wanting  :  e.  g.  the  language  of  the 
iEtolian  orator  Chlicneas  at  Sparta  in  Polybius  ix.  22.  ("OAui^y)  i^ay9paro6ie<i- 
fifpos  ^iKtinrus  Kol  irapdBfiyna  irot^<rar,  in  which  his  antagonist  Lyciscus  does  not 
seem  t«»  have  perceived  any  exaggeration,  though  he  uses  the  milder  expression 
drvxM.     The  accuiuition  brought  against  xViistoUe;  KaracKwpflffiis  *O\w00v  fjL^rvtiM 
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M  Xa/ptfpowttXMiov  ^ikiinr^  robs  vXoxHriurdTovs  r&v  *0\vvBita¥,  Aristocles  ap. 
Euaeb.  P.  £.  xt.  S.  (Weweling,  on  Diodorus,  xvi.  53.)  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that,  if  the  report  had  stood  quite  alone,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
shake  its  credit  The  imspicion  that  the  atory  told  by  Dindimu  may  have  been 
wnerely  a  UenUioua  paraphrase  of  an  exprtenon  of  Demoethenta  in  the  secoud  PhUip" 
pic,  'fpoSo$4irrtf  W  &XA^A«»'  (oi  *O\wBi0i)  ical  ifpafiitrrfs,  was  indeed  natural 
enough  for  a  person  who  despised  (he  idle  learned,  and  probably  found  it  as  diffi- 
cult to  read  the  GreelL  language,  as  to  write  his  own  ;  but  Diodorus  could  do  both. 
We  do  not  dispute  the  Justice  of  the  comparative  eulogy  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Clinton  (F.  H.,  Introduction,  p.  xziii.)  on  the  author  who  has  given  occasion  to 
this  note ;  but  certainly  it  wa»  not  without  reason  that  he  was  called  by  Dobree 
rAdvemria,  i.  p.  128.)  hittorim  Grtaeea  corrupior  hqMati$timu$. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  OLYNTHUS  TO  THB  END  OF  THE 
SACRED  WAR. 

Views  entertained  by  the  Greeks  of  Philip^ s  Power.  —  Grounds 
of  their  false  Confidence,  —  Philip  desirous  of  Peace,  — 
Project  of  a  Leax^ue  against  Philip,  —  jEschines,  —  His 
Embassy  to  Arcadia,  —  Projects  of  Alliance  with    Thebes, 

—  Progress  of  tlie  Sacred  War,  —  Phalcsctis  deposed,  — 
Negotiation  opened  between  Philip  and  Athene,  —  Motirea 
which  led  both  Parties  to  wish  for  Peace,  —  First  JEmbasKj/ 
of  Ten,  —  Counter- Revolution  in  Phocis,  —  Breach  bettcecn 
Athens  and  PhalcBcus,  —  Audience  of  the  Embassy  at  Pella. 

—  Return  of  the  Envoys  to  Athens,  —  Views  of  Denut- 
sthenes,  — Congress  of  Allies  at  Athens,  —  Its  Resolution,  — 
Macedonian  Embassy,  —  Debates  on  the  Peace,  —  Cersiy- 
bleptes  excluded  from  the  Treaty.  —  Second  Athenian  Em- 
bassy to  Philip,  —  Audience  at  Pella.  —  Ratification  of  the 
Treaty,  —  Return  of  the  Envoys,  —  Report  made  by 
^schines,  —  Third  Embassy  to  Philip,  —  Posture  of  Pha- 
Icecus,  — Philip  overruns  Phocis,  —  Feelings  of  the  Athenians, 

—  Their  imprudent  Proceedings.  —  Doom  of  Phocis,  — 
Advantages  resulting  to  Philip,  —  Oration  of  Isocrates  to 
Philip.  —  Execution  of  the  Decree  against  Phocis. 

CHAP.  It  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  this  period  of  Greek 
^^' .  history  to  distinguish  between  the  impression  made 
by  the  events  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  reviews 
them  at  a  distance  of  many  ages,  and  that  which  they 
produced  on  the  chief  actors  and  their  contemporaries, 
as  they  occurred.  To  us  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  which 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula, 
may  seem  to  have  decided  Philip's  contest  with  Athens, 
and  virtually  to  have  made  him  master  of  Greece. 
Thessaly  might  be  considered  as  already  almost  a  pro- 
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vince  of  Macedonia.  The  struggle  between  Thebes  chap. 
and  Phocis  had  reached  such  a  point,  that  the  one  ■  ^'^'  ^ 
party  needed  assistance,  and  the  other  could  not  hope 
to  witlistand  the  force  with  which  he  was  able  to  sup- 
port its  antagonist.  Then,  if  his  arms  terminated  the 
conflict,  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  victory  would  de- 
pend on  his  will,  and  there  remained  no  Greek  state 
capable  of  resisting  him.  In  Peloponnesus  there  was 
a  similar  division  of  strength  and  interests :  and  the 
side  on  which  he  threw  his  weight  must  prevail.  He 
had  already  formed  a  considemble  marine,  which 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Chalcidian  towns  he  had 
means  of  continually  augmenting,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  threaten  and  molest  the  foreign  possessions  of 
Athens.  The  road  to  Thrace  lay  open  to  him :  he 
had  already  gained  a  strong  footing  there :  the  rival 
princes  were  either  his  humble  allies,  or  enemies  who 
lay  at  his  mercy.  We  see  little  prospect  that  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont  should  long  preserve 
their  independence,  or  Athens  the  Chersonesus,  if  it 
should  be  his  pleasure  to  expel  her  colonists.  Even 
the  principal  channel  through  which  she  receives  the 
means  of  subsistence  may  soon  be  closed  against  her 
commerce. 

There  was  apparently  only  one  event  which  could  n^m  en- 
oppose  any  serious  obstacle  to  his  progress :  this  was  ^^^^^ 
a  coalition  among  all  the  principal  states  of  Greece,  of  Phuip's 
directed  against  him,  animated  by  a  spirit  capable  of  ^''*^" 
vigorous  efforts,  and  guided  by  a  master  mind.     But 
it  was  not  their  clashing  interests,  and  mutual  jealousy, 
alone,  that  rendered  such  an  event  improbable,  but 
still  more  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  awakening  them  to  ^ 

a  lively  sense  of  their  danger.  The  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power  Tvas  too  recent,  and  had  yet  been 
too  gradual,  to  be  at  once  generally  viewed  in  the  true 
light.  The  Peloponnesians  could  scarcely  see  beyond 
the  politics  of  their  own  peninsula.     Whatever  was 
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CHAP,  passing  in  or  out  of  Greece,  was  in  their  eyes  im- 
.  ^^^' .  portant  only  as  it  affected  the  relative  strength  of 
Sparta  and  her  hostile  neighbours.  They  looked  upon 
the  Sacred  War  with  interest,  only  so  far  as  the  issue 
might  make  Peloponnesus  once  more  the  theatre  of 
war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  or  might  release 
Sparta  from  all  fear  of  her  most  dangerous  rival. 
Philip  too  was  deemed  worth  notice  merely  as  he 
might  be  a  useful  ally,  or  a  formidable  enemy,  to 
either  of  the  contending  Peloponnesian  parties.  The 
increased  power  of  his  kingdom  was  not  contemplated 
as  bringing  it  into  any  new  relation  to  Greece,  as  a 
whole.  It  was  not  so  long  since  his  father  had  owed 
his  throne  to  the  protection  of  Sparta;  and  even 
after  the  power  against  which  she  had  defended  it 
was  laid  in  the  dust,  she  could  not  easily  bring  herself 
to  think  of  the  son  of  Amyntas,  as  a  patron,  or  a 
master.  The  case  was  not  very  dissimilar  with  the 
parties  immediately  concerned  in  the  Sacred  War. 
The  Phocians  indeed,  conscious  of  the  insecure  ground 
on  which  they  stood,  dreaded  his  enmity,  though  it 
was  but  lately  that  their  forces  had  met  on  equal 
terms,  and  that  each  side  had  been  by  turns  victorious ; 
but  they  did  not  wholly  despair  of  propitiating  it; 
for  Thebes  might  more  reasonably  excite  his  jealousy. 
On  the  other  hand  Thebes  was  aware  that  her  success 
depended  on  his  aid :  that  his  opposition  would  de- 
feat all  her  plans ;  but  more  than  this  could  scarcely 
enter  into  her  calculations.  Not  many  years  had 
goue  by,  since  she  had  disposed  of  the  Alacedonian 
sceptre :  still  fewer  since  he  himself  had  been  a  hostage 
,  within  her  walls. 

Grounds  of  Bcsidc  these  more  evident  causes  of  a  false  se- 
curity, there  were  others,  which  may  have  operated 
not  the  less  forcibly,  because  they  were  but  indistinct 
feelings,  scarcely  ever  reduced  to  a  shape  in  which 
they   could    become   a  subject    of  sober  reflection 


their  fklse 
confldeooe. 
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Demosthenes  has  been  charged  with  a  gross  want  of  chap. 
candour  because  in  defiance  of  good  historical  testi-  .  ^^'^' , 
mony,  proving  the  Hellenic  origin  of  the  royal  family 
of  Macedonia,  he  sometimes  called  Philip  a  barbarian. 
The  charge  is  childish,  as  well  as  false,  and  can  only 
serve  to  keep  the  real  state  of  the  case  out  of  sight. 
Demosthenes  everywhere  speaks,  not  of  the  man,  but 
of  the  king,  the  chief  of  the  nation,  and  attributes 
its  character  to  him ;  with  perfect  justice  in  respect 
of  his  subject.'  But  the  very  judgement  which  was 
supposed  to  establish  Philip's  Hellenic  descent,  im- 
plied that  his  people  were  considered  as  barbarians. 
His  ancestor  had  only  been  acknowledged  as  a  Greek, 
because  he  had  been  able  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
was  not  by  blood  a  Macedonian.^  To  our  present 
purpose  it  is  immaterial,  whether  in  Philip's  age  the 
line  which  parted  the  Macedonian  from  the  Greek  was 
narrow  or  broad,  whether  there  was  any  real  affinity 
of  genius  and  character  between  them,  or  the  resem- 
blance was  only  produced  by  a  slight  varnish  of 
Greek  civilisation  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  part  of 
Macedonian  society.  The  Greeks  had  certainly  some 
reason  for  thinking  so  ;  since  tliey  saw  that  the  Mace- 
donian princes  were  obliged  to  borrow  from  them  the 
things  on  which  they  prided  themselves  most,  the 
works  of  their  fine  arts,  and  the  skill  of  their  artists, 
and  that  though  Philip  might  gain  a  victory  over  them, 
he  could  not  celebrate  it  as  he  wished  without  their 
help.    But  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  the  universal 


'  If  in  the  ref^n  of  Peter  the  Great  the  power  of  Russia  had  been  known  to 
threaten  the  liberty  of  Europe,  would  an  English  orator  have  been  guilty  of  false- 
h(KKl  or  exaggeration,  who  should  have  spoken  of  the  ciar,  as  the  MuscoTite,  the 
Barbarian  7  Or  would  the  ascendancy  of  such  a  power  cease'to  be  accounted  a 
terrible  calamity,  if  it  were  wielded  by  a  prince  of  Teutonic  blood,  and  convenant 
with  all  the  refinements  of  European  culture  ? 

'  Kiebuhr  questions  the  truth  of  the  story  about  the  Argive  descent  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian kings,  and  thinks  it  anise  out  of  the  epithet  *Apy4aBat  which  is  given  them 
In  the  verses  of  the  Sibyl,  quoted  by  Pausanias,  vii.  8  9.  But  it  Is  surely  more 
pmbable  that  the  epithet  alludi*s  to  the  received  tradition.  Wachsmuth,  EMntjfditche 
SitteujfcsckichUt  u  p.  It).,  likewlic  tn'atii  the  story  ai>  an  idle  tale. 
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CHAP,  feeling,  or,  if  it  was  no  more,  the  vulgar  prejudices 
^....^^.^  according  to  which  the  Macedonians  were  an  inferior 
race,  whose  dominion  would  on  that  account  indeed 
be  the  more  odious,  but  until  it  had  become  inevitable, 
was  probably  the  less  apprehended.  With  this  pride 
of  birth  there  was  coupled  a  consciousness  of  national 
unity,  still  subsisting  notwithstanding  the  discord 
which  prevented  union:  there  was  still  always  a 
possibility  that,  whenever  an  adequate  occasion  should 
arise,  a  confederacy  might  be  formed  caj)able  of  re- 
sisting any  foreign  power,  as  their  forefathers  had 
repelled  the  Persian  invasion.  If  the  forces,  which 
met  in  hostile  conflict  a  few  years  before  at  Mantinea, 
had  been  arrayed  on  one  side,  what  Macedonian  anny 
could  have  faced  them  ? 
Phflipderir-  Philip  himself,  though  fully  sensible  of  his  own  ad- 
vantages, certainly  did  not  think  meanly  of  the 
strength  which  Greece  still  possessed,  and  would  have 
been  very  un>villing,  from  regard  to  his  own  safety, 
to  provoke  a  coalition  among  the  principal  states 
which  might  call  it  into  action.  It  seems  equally 
clear  that  his  designs  towards  Greece  were  never  hos- 
tile, any  farther  than  his  interests  required.  We 
ought  rather  perhaps  to  say  that  his  disposition  to- 
wards Greece  was  positively  friendly,  so  far  as  his 
interests  permitted.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  valued  himself  upon  his  ancestry,  through  which 
he  traced  his  pedigree  up  to  Hercules,  not  less  than 
upon  his  royal  dignity.  His  blunt,  rough,  Macedo- 
nians, who  called  a  spade,  a  spade,  made  loyal  subjects, 
and  brave  soldiers  ;  but  he  liked  to  think  of  himself 
as  a  Greek :  and  it  is  not  an  extravagant  supposition, 
that  his  respect  for  Athens,  as  the  centre  of  Grecian 
art,  knowledge,  and  refinement,  was  constantly  coun- 
teracting the  resentment  she  provoked  by  her  deter- 

*  Which  however  Is  not  only  attested,  but  avowed,  by  Isocrates,  by  way  of  com- 
plimeot  to  Philip.     Philip.  §  125. 
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mined  hostility.  It  is  also  nearly  certain  that  Greece  chap. 
was  never  the  ultimate  end  of  his  ambition.  We  can-  .  ^^' . 
not  indeed  pretend  to  determine  the  time  when  the 
great  designs  which  he  afterwards  disclosed  first  took 
a  definite  shape  in  his  mind ;  but  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  so  many  occasions  were  continually  arising 
to  draw  his  attention  toward  the  East,  that  we  may 
fairly  presume  these  designs  were  in  some  measure 
blended  with  his  earliest  views  of  conquest  and  ag- 
grandisement. But  at  least  at  the  epoch  which  we 
have  now  reached,  they  must  have  been  fully  matured ; 
for  they  became  shortly  after,  as  we  shall  see,  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection  and  discussion,  of  earnest  desire  and 
confident  expectation  to  others,  who  assuredly  did 
not  either  see  farther  than  Philip,  or  outstrip  his 
wishes  and  hopes.  But,  that  he  might  enter  on  the 
projected  undertaking  with  safety,  and  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  success,  two  things  were  necessary :  that 
he  should  be  master  of  the  European  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  that  Greece  should  be  reduced  to 
such  a  state,  that  he  miglit  have  no  hindrance  or  in- 
terruption to  apprehend  from  her.  Just  to  this  point, 
if  it  could  be  found,  he  would  have  wished  to  see  her 
sink :  beyond  this  he  cannot  have  thought  it  politic 
to  degrade  or  hurt  her.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that, 
with  such  views,  he  should  have  preferred  the  way  of 
negotiation,  whenever  it  would  serve  his  purpose,  to 
that  of  arms ;  especially  as  he  was  conscious  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  diplomacy ;  or  that  notwitlistand- 
ins:  his  success  in  the  war  with  Athens,  he  should 
have  taken  the  first  opportunity  after  the  conquest  of 
Olynthus,  to  signify  his  desire  of  peace.  A  closer  in- 
spection of  the  state  of  affuirs  in  Greece  at  this  time 
will  perhaps  enable  us  to  understand  both  the  motives 
which  induced  the  Athenians  gladly  to  listen  to  his 
overtures,  and  some  of  the  especial  temporary  pur- 
poses with  which  he  made  them. 
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CHAP.  It  was  at  Athens  that  the  national  consciousness, 
»««.^.«L/  fostered  by  the  inexhaustible  recollections  of  the  Per- 
sian War,  and  by  the  sight  of  no  less  glorious  monu- 
ments of  genius  and  art,  which  above  all  other  trophies 
attested  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  over  the  barba- 
rian, was  always  most  lively.^  It  was  there  too  that 
the  extent  of  Philip's  power  was  best  understood,  and 
the  danger  with  which  his  ambition  threatened  Greece 
was  most  cleariy  perceived :  for  the  encroachments 
which  he  had  been  incessantly  making  on  the  Athe- 
nian empire  were  at  once  provocations  and  warnings. 
Project  of »  And  accordingly  it  was  in  the  minds  of  Athenian 
J|^2S»t  statesmen,  that,  while  others  thought  only  of  depre- 
^*>*"p-  eating  his  hostility,  or  conciliating  his  favour,  the  pro- 
ject of  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  barring  his 
progress  seems  first  to  have  arisen.  In  the  oration, 
which  we  supposed  to  be  the  last  of  the  Olynthiacs, 
Demosthenes  urged  the  expediency  of  sending  em- 
bassies wherever  there  was  a  prospect  of  success,  to 
instigate  the  other  Greeks  against  Philip.  This  ad- 
vice appears  to  have  been  generally  approved,  and 
especially  after  the  fall  of  Olynthus  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  last  remaining  resource  of  the  state. 
It  was  warmly  adopted  by  Eubulus  and  his  party, 
opposed  as  they  were  on  other  questions  to  Demo- 
sthenes, and  they  even  brought  it  forward  in  a  more 
definite  shape  as  their  own.  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
the  measure  was  very  popular :  but  yet  we  shall  see 
reason  to  believe  that  Eubulus  did  not  on  this  occa- 
sion act  merely  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  but  had  an  object  in  view  which  he  did  not 
yet  venture  to  unfold,  but  which  he  hoped  to  accom- 
plish by  means  of  this  proposition.  We  find  that  his 
first  step  was  taken  in  concert  with  a  party  at  Mega- 
lopolis, where,  as  might  be  expected,  there  were  some 

'  OdiTiv  'A^i'oi'oir,  Kci  Kara  r^y  r)^4ptty  iKdxrrrjy,  ivwauri  Koiikirfois  ttcDih^mf^iutoai, 
T^j  T«K  irfioydvwv  operTis  inrotitrfifuiit  dpwrt,     Demosth.  T>e  Cor.  §  83. 
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who  —  whether  honestly  or  from  impure  motives  — 
iesired  the  aid  of  Philip  in  their  contest  with  Sparta, 
wrhile  others,  probably  the  greater  number,  preferred 
the  more  congenial  and  safer  alliance  of  Athens, 
[schander,  who  is  described  as  an  actor,  and  as  con- 
nected either  professionally  or  politically  with  the 
celebrated  tragedian  Neoptolemus',  seems  to  have 
been  sent  on  a  secret  mission  into  Arcadia,  and  on 
[lis  return  made  a  report  favourable  to  the  views  of 
Eubulus.  The  occasion  is  memorable,  as  the  first  on 
ivhich  ^schines,  afterward  the  reno^vned  rival  of 
Demosthenes,  is  known  to  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs. 

^schines,  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  his  rival  ^, 
ivas  the  son  of  Atrometus,  an  honourable  citizen,  who 
leems  to  have  been  connected  by  birtli  with  the  illus- 
:rious  priestly  house  of  the  Eteobutada  ^ ;  but,  after 
laving  lost  his  property  in  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
wras  forced  to  quit  Athens  during  the  government  of 
he  Thirty,  served  for  a  time  as  a  mercenary  in  Asia, 
md  on  his  return  was  forced,  if  we  may  believe  De- 
nosthenes,  to  seek  subsistence  by  keeping  a  school 


CHAP. 
XLIV. 


.Sschfaiei. 


*  Harpocratlon  and  Photius.  "itrxco'^pot  rpceyuihs  inroKf,t'H\s,  But  the  fiios 
AurxtVovsin  Bekker  (in  We9termann*8  Biaypapoit  p.  269. )  gives  a  different  account 
>f  him,  on  apparently  better  authority :  ArifjLox^^s  8*  A  iXt\<pi^vs  Arjfioadtyous, 
il  ipa  irurT€VT€ov  airr^  Xiyovri  irtpi  hlax^vov^  tpftiaiv  *\trxo^pov  rov  rpayofiairotou 
rptTCTfrnvitrr^v  yt¥i<r0cu  rhv  AiVxW*'*  By  Demosthenes  himself  he  is  described 
n  an  ambiguous  and  very  p€n>lcxing  manner.  De  F.  L.  §  10.  ^x*^*'  "lo-xavS/HiK 
rhf  NfoirroAf/iaw  Htvrtpaywfitmjy,  It  seems  necessary  with  Taylor  and  Ulpian, 
irtaose  authority  on  such  a  point  is  entitled  to  great  weight  {^oKpiriiy  yap  fx*^  ^^^ 
nnnyvtu^dfityoy)  to  join  jTxwv  with  HfVTfpayvyitrr^y,  and  to  suppose  a  sarcastic 
illusion  to  .Sschines*  histrionic  career,  and  not  with  Reiske,  Markiand,  and  Grytiar 
'De  Gracontm  tragtdia  qualis  fuU  circa  tempora  Demosthenis,  p.  29.)  to  punctu. 
lie  after  "lo-xoKSpoy  alone.  But  then  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  explain  the  t^ 
}SHnrro\*nov :  a  difficulty,  which  Taylor  seems  wholly  to  have  overlooked,  but 
irhich  Schefcr  would  remove,  by  supposing  a  somewhat  rare  ellipsis.  Vera  si  egt 
Ta^vri  ratio  attpe  hoc  exemplo  Ula  qutt  conyeui  in  JDotii  EUij)9.  p.  1 1 7.  ».  —  Viddi- 
xf  fftnitivi  notio  did  vix  potest  qnam  late  pttteat :  ut  tales  locutiones  nparteat  intefUi/t 
%MMC  de  parentihms  nunc  de  liberis  nunc  de  discipvUs  nunc  tft  ministriSt  ^.  I  should 
rather  say  that  Z^vrepaeywi<miv  is  referred  both  to  .£schines  and  to  Neoptolenius, 
Jiough  in  different  senses. 

*  He  was  forty-four  at  the  date  of  the  Timarchea  Ol.  108.  3. 

'  ^sch.  de  F.  L.  §  165.  cimu  iit.  ^parpka  rh  yiwos  1)  riip  airr&r  jSwimm' *Erco- 
SovrdScut  ner4x*^ 
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CHAP,  for  children  to  learn  reading  and  writing.'  Th 
.  ^^^^' .  orator's  mother,  Glaucothea,  appears  to  have  been 
forced  by  poverty  to  earn  her  living  in  the  service  of 
a  foreign  form  of  superstition,  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  despicable,  ^schines  himself  is  said  in 
his  youth  to  have  assisted  his  parents  in  their  occu- 
pations, and  afterwards  for  some  time  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  very  humble  employment,  partly  in  the 
office  of  a  public  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  the 
assembly  ^,  partly  as  third-rate  actor  in  the  theatrical 
entertainments  of  rural  festivals.  But  he  was  gifted 
with  an  uncommonly  fine  person,  a  sonorous  voice, 
and  rhetorical  talents  only  inferior  to  those  of  Demo- 
sthenes himself^ ;  and  the  works  he  has  left  behind  in- 
disputably attest  the  diligence  with  which  he  must 
have  cultivated  his  great  abilities^:  and  the  experience 
of  his  public  office  would  to  such  a  mind  be  a  valu- 
able part  of  his  education  for  the  bema.  According 
to  his  own  account^,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 

*  De  F.  L.  p.  419.  §  279.  ii^duTKcow  8*  d  nxrr^p  ypdfjLftarct,  &s  iyit  rihf  irptafivrifw 
iucoitt,  wphs  T^  Tov  *H/w  rov  iarpov  :  but  this  does  not  seem  to  imply  any  doubt- 
as  Stechow  would  infer,  DejEscMnis  Vita,  p.  5. — except  perhaps  as  to  the  locality. 
The  later  statement  (de  Cor.  p.  270.  §  164.)  is  no  duubt  a  violent  ezaggeratioii, 
but  perhaps  of  a  different  story. 

'  Brueckner  (p.  121.) and  Arnold  Schsfer(in  Schneidewin*8  PhUoioffut^p.  212.) 
unhesitatingly  adopt  the  statement  of  the  anonymous  biographer  in  Bekker,  that 
^schines  served  as  clerk  to  Aristophon  and  Eubulus  (^im-a  Bk  ?iaftMf>6^ot9w  ypt^ 
fjMTfwrou  *Api<rro^yTi  koI  ftcrd  rovrov  EiffiovKtff,  Ktd  iMccfUf^icoyra  ^rt^ur^utw 
dfiov  Koi  ySfxwv  ffiiTfipoy  ytySfAtvov  hriOicQtu  r^  /3i$/iaTi. )  But  it  if  difficult  to  be- 
lieve and  even  to  understand  this  statement,  unless  we  suppose  that  JEschines 
served  them  in  this  capacity,  while  they  held  some  public  office.  Even  if  they 
employed  him  as  their  private  secretary,  he  would  not,  as  such,  have  had  occasion 
to  read  public  documents  aloud.  Demosthenes  never  alludes  to  any  such  relation 
between  them  and  iEschines,  though  it  would  undoubtedly  have  supplied  him  with 
a  theme  for  many  sarcastic  insinuations.  He  only  speaks  of  iElschinet  as  having 
officiated  as  clerk,  first  to  some  of  the  inferior  magistrates  (de  Cor.  §  325.  t^  voA- 
XnTTov  i^tX4^(u  T&v  fprycnfypafxfiartiftty  kou  (nrripertiv  rott  ipxi^iois :  de  F.  L.  §  279. 
^oypofAfiart^rrts  ical  iwriprrovvrts  Sarduraus  reus  ipxeus)t  and  afterwarda,  by  elec- 
tlon,  to  the  general  assembly  (de  F.  L.  §  279.  t^  rcAfvrcuby  ^'  ^ftm^  ypofAfwrta 
Xf^porovrfiivrts  B6*  *nj  Sicrpd^o-a*'  /r  rp  $6Kif.  §  860.  &fu>\&y9t  yrypaptftartwunu 
md  x^»^  ^fuV  lx«iy  rov  x^fporoyotf^mu.  de  Cor.  §  329.  fypofifUhfves,  4yif  V  ifKMki' 
ata(ov). 

*  fttri  Artfio<r04vny  firi^fvhs  Btirrtpos.     Dionysius  de  adm.  vl  die  in  Dera.  35. 

*  Arnold  Schiefer  in  Schneidewin*s  PhUotogua^  Vol.  II.,  where  he  discusses  with 
excellent  judgement  and  impartiality  the  varying  accounts  of  the  private  lift  of 
.£schines,  finds  traces  (p.  422.)  of  his  want  of  regular  education  In  bis  fireqnent 
ostentatious  display  of  his  learning. 

*  De  F.  L.  p.  50. 
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question,  he  served  abroad  in  several  campaigns  with  chap. 
ligh  reputation,  and  in  the  last  mentioned  expedition  .  ^^^^' . 
:o  Euboea  distinguished  himself,  so  as  to  earn  public 
lonours  and  the  esteem  of  Phocion,  to  whom  he  was 
probably  also  recommended  by  his  attachment  to 
Eubulus.  He  appears  to  have  supplied  his  original 
svant  of  fortune  by  marrying  into  a  wealthy  family  \ 
md  he  had  two  brothers  who  rose  from  a  like  humble 
jtation  —  the  one  having  been  an  artist  ^,  the  other  a 
public  clerk,  like  himself — to  the  most  honourable  em- 
ployments in  the  state:  Philocrates,  the  elder,  to  the 
office  of  a  general,  which  he  held  for  three  years  in 
succession ;  the  younger,  Aphobetus,  to  that  of  am- 
>assador  to  Persia,  and  to  a  post  of  great  trust  in  the 
idministration  of  the  finances.^  -.^schines  himself,  to 
vhom  they  probably  owed  much  of  their  success,  ap- 
>ears,  at  the  outset  of  his  political  career,  to  have  cul- 
ivated  the  goodwill  both  of  Aristophon  and  Eubulus, 
he  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  but  finally  to  have 
ittached  himself  to  the  latter,  and  to  have  been  at 
he  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  a  declared 
idherent  of  his  party.* 

^schines  now  undertook  the  part  of  introducing 
[schander  to  the  council,  and  the  assembly,  warned 
he  people  against  the  arts  by  which  Philip  was 
jxtending  his  secret  influence  in  Greece,  and  pro- 
>osed  that  embassies  should  be  sent  in  all  direc- 
tions to  counteract  them,  and  that  all  the  Greek 
jtates  which  were  open  to  persuasion  should  be  in- 
nted  to  a  congress  to  be  held  at  Athens,  to  deliberate 
)n  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  Philip. 

•  Dem.  de  Cor.  §  386.  obit  iivop&y.  wus  ydp ;  Zs  yt  K9K\ripo¥6firiKas  fikv  rm¥ 
^IXmvos  rovKifiwrov  xpilAUtrwy  »A«t<Ji'w>'  ^  utmrraXAinw. 

•  Of  an  Inferior  class ;  Dem.  de  F.  L.  §  262.  <r4  ^ii'  to*  i/iaficurroei^KaM  yi>£- 
^ctrra  Kcd  rh  TOfiireum, 

»  iEsch.  de  F.  L.  §  158.  iroAwf  koI  ^ucalus  rwv  htierifmv  ■wpotri^w  hit^XnMs 
k«  ainhv  M,  r^v  Kouf^v  hutucnaw  tlKt<rBt, 

•  Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  §  207. )  charges  him  with  having  Qattered  both  of  them 
o6f  ah  (Mirras  fuv  KoKoKtOttv  irapriKo\ov0*is%  but  reminds  £ubulu8  that  iEschlnet 
lad  formi^riy  sided  with  Aristophon  a^nst  him  (De  F.  L.  §  333.  <rvyKa'niy6p*i 
itr'  ixtiyov  ffov  «ca2  rw  ix'^piev  rmv  ffw¥  th  rflryrdf ero). 


baggy  to 
Arcadia. 
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CHAP.  This  proposition  appears  to  have  been  carried.  It 
.  ^^^^' .  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
congress  in  which  the  aUies  of  Athens  had  been  used 
regularly  to  meet  and  discuss  their  affairs:  thougli 
possibly  these  consultations  had  been  suspended  since 
His  em-  the  Socinl  War,  Eubulus  himself  proposed  an  em- 
bassy to  Megalopolis,  which  was  decreed:  and-^schines 
was  appointed  one  of  the  envoys.  His  task  was  to 
rouse  the  Arcadians  against  Philip,  and  he  appears  to 
have  performed  it  with  great  energy.  In  the  account 
which  he  gave  of  his  embassy  on  his  return,  he 
laboured  no  less  veliemently  to  inflame  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  by  the  description  of  a  piteous 
spectacle  which  had  met  his  eye  on  his  journey 
homeward,  when  he  saw  one  Atrestidas  travelling 
mth  a  herd  of  Olynthian  captives,  about  thirty 
women  and  boys,  whom  he  was  said  to  have  brought 
from  the  Macedonian  court.  The  story  gave  occasion  ] 
for  a  strain  of  invective  against  Philip,  in  which,  if  | 
we  believe  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  spare  the  most  . 
opprobrious  epithets,  and  excited  the  people  to  do-  ' 
mand  justice  from  the  Aroiidians  on  the  traitors  who 
sold  their  country  to  the  bloodstained  barbarian,^ 
The  occurrence  proves  that  Olynthus  had  fallen  be- 
fore the  return  of  ^Eschines ;  but  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, though  not  very  probable,  that  the  news  had 
not  arrived  at  Athens  before  he  set  out.^ 

Whether  this  mission  of  ^Eschines  was  attended  with 
any  practical  results  we  are  not  informed ;  in  general, 
as  he  himself  testifies,  whatever  attempts  were  made 

*  "BdpSap^  r«  ira2  hxijrropa^  Demosth.  De  F.  L.  §  347.,  without  coatndictioo. 
iRschines  (De  F.  L.  §  33  )  expre^ly  admiU  the  main  foct 

'  Stechow  (p.  34.  note)  think?  it  impossible  that  .SKhines  can  have  been  sent 
to  Peloponnesus  after  the  Athenians  had  received  intimations  that  Philip  was 
willing;  to  treat  with  them  ;  and  he  would  therefore  suppose  that  the  captives  in  the 
train  of  Atrestidas  were  either  taken  in  some  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  or  in  one  of 
the  battles  fouij^ht  with  the  Olynthians.  But  Brueckner  (p.  148.)  justly  remarks, 
that  the  women  and  children  {yvvfua  Koi,  wcuhdpid)  must  have  been  taken  in  the 
city.  Stechuw's  remark  in  support  of  the  other  coiuecture,  'OA^vOux  pro  Chaki' 
dicemnbuM  sapixgime  tiicuntur^  et  vice  vtrBO,  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  case. 
Bbhuecke  (p.  197.  199.)  suppoMS  Olynthus  to  have  been  taken  during  the  cm* 
buMy. 
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o  rally  the  Greeks  round  Athens  entirely  failed.'  chap. 
Jut  the  proposal  of  Eubulus  seems  to  have  been  con-  .  ^^' . 
lected  with  another  more  important  object,  which 
)emosthenes  attributes  to  him,  apparently  on  grounds 
vhich  rendered  the  fact  notorious.  An  alliance  with 
^legalopolis  was  hardly  consistent  with  that  by  which 
Athens  was  still  united  with  Sparta.  A  rupture  with  PNects  of 
Jparta  seemed  a  step  which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  ^^^ 
o  a  reconciliation  with  Thebes :  and  to  promote  an  Thebet. 
lUiance  with  Thebes,  was,  Demosthenes  asserts,  a 
nain  aim  of  the  policy  of  Eubulus.^  So  far  we  see  a 
)robable  connection  between  two  well  attested  facts ; 
)ut  we  are  left  to  conjecture  for  an  explanation  of  his 
ilterior  views.  It  seems  most  likely  that  he  wished 
o  detach  Athens  from  the  Phocian  alliance ;  and  he 
nay  have  hoped  that,  as  the  price  of  her  accession  to 
he  Theban  side,  she  might  obtain  terms  of  safe  and 
lonourable  peace  for  the  Pliocians,  which  would  de- 
prive Philip  of  all  pretext  for  interference.  The  al- 
iance  with  Thebes  had  also,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
mthority,  been  a  favourite  measure  with  Aristophon : 
t  was  the  only  political  question  on  which  he  and  Eu- 
bulus always  agreed.  He  however  may  have  thought 
t  desirable,  simply  as  more  conformable  to  the  institu- 
iions  of  Athens  than  the  connection  \vath  Sparta,  which 
wrought  her  into  conflict  with  Argos,  Messene,  and 
:lie  democratical  states  of  Peloponnesus,  her  natural 
dlies  But  Demosthenes  himself  is  charged  by 
3Eschines  with  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  Theban  in- 
terest ^,  and  is  said  to  have  betrayed  it  at  a  time  when 
t  was  hardly  safe  oj)enly  to  acknowledge  it,  and  even 
:o  have  connected  himself  with  Thebes  by  ties  of 
3ublic  hospitality.*  His  object  must  have  related 
ihiefly  to  the  contest  with  Philip,  and  can  scarcely 
^ave  been  any  other  than  to  prevent  the  Thebans 

»  De  F.  L.  §  84.  *  Demosth.     Dc  Cor.  §  207. 

'  De  F.  L.  §  1 12.     TlfAs  rots  iXXots  kokoTs  fioMTtd(€u 

*  §148.  151.     Tiitfirpbs  ^7i€tiiws  irpo^wiayf  rov  9fi€Qitttnrpo^4iWi. 
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from  casting  themselves  on  the  king's  protection.  He 
cannot  have  intended,  or  have  expected  that  the 
people  would  consent,  to  sacrifice  the  Phocians  to  the 
revenge  of  their  enemies.  But  it  may  have  appeared 
to  him  that  Thebes,  if  the  sovereignty  of  Boeotia  was 
secured  to  her,  might  now  be  willing  to  adjust  her 
quarrel  with  Phocis  on  more  equitable  conditions,  and 
perhaps  to  cede  Oropus  to  Athens,  as  the  reward  of 
her  mediation. 

It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  turn  which  the  Sacred 
War  had  taken,  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Olyn- 
thus,  was  more  favourable  than  ever  to  such  a  pro- 
ject. After  the  death  of  Mnaseas,  the  two  principal 
belligerents  had  continued  to  spend  their  strength  in 
unavailing  efforts.  The  young  general  Phalsecus 
conducted  the  war,  it  seems,  with  no  less  ability  than 
his  predecessors,  but,  like  them,  without  any  decisive 
success.  Each  party  by  turns  was  victorious  in  some 
trifling  engagements  ;  the  Phocians  maintained  their 
footing  in  Boeotia,  and  continued  to  make  attempts 
on  the  towns  still  subject  to  Thebes ;  the  Thebans 
regularly  invaded  and  ravaged  Phocis,  but  were 
sometimes  attacked  in  their  retreat,  and  suffered  more 
damage  than  they  had  inflicted.^  It  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  explain  by  what  means  they 
were  enabled  to  sustain  the  conflict  so  long,  with  an 
enemy  who  had  such  resources  at  his  disposal,  if  we 
had  not  been  informed  that  they  received  300  talents 
from  the  Persian  king,  as  the  price,  partly  of  their 
forbearance,  and  partly  of  the  succours  which  they 
sent  to  him  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt^ :  and  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  they  had  reaped  similar, 
if  not  equal  profit,  from  the  important  services  which 
their  general,  Pammenes,  reiidered  some  years  before 
to  the  revolted  satrap  Artabazus.*     Still,  the  burden 


I 


1  Diodorus,  zvi.  56.     Isocrates,  Philip.  §61. 

*  Diodonu,  xvi.  40.  44.  *  Ibid,  xtl  34. 
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of  the  war  became  every  year  more  and  more  oppres-     chap. 
sive,  as  the  prospects  of  aggrandisement  with  which  *^ 

they  had  entered  on  it,  and  even  their  hopes  of  re- 
covering the  ground  they  had  lost  in  BcBotia,  were 
dimmed.  On  the  other  hand  the  profusion  with 
which  the  treasures  of  Delphi  had  hitherto  been 
scattered,  was  beginning  to  approach  its  natural  tenn. 
The  administration  of  Phalaecus  was,  in  proportion 
to  his  means,  not  less  wasteful  that  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors.^ It  might,  without  any  greater  misconduct, 
have  given  more  offence,  if  he  found  himself  forced 
to  resort  to  precious  and  revered  relics,  which  they, 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  had  been  able  to  spare. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  discontent  arising  from  this 
cause  would  have  been  easily  stifled,  if  the  pay  of  the 
soldiery  had  continued  to  flow  as  regularly  and  co- 
piously as  at  the  first.  But  as  soon  as  murmurs  be- 
gan to  be  heard  in  the  camp,  the  party  in  the  state 
which  had  opposed  Onomarchus  before  his  accession, 
seems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  renew  its  attacks 
on  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  was  now  able  to  effbct  a 
revolution.  Phalaecus  was  charged  with  embezzle- 
ment, and  with  the  additional  impiety  of  having 
caused  excavations  to  be  made  in  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple,  for  treasures  which,  on  the  au- 
thority of  some  Homeric  lines,  were  believed  to  lie 
buried  there.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake,  it  was  re- 
ported, had  put  a  stop  to  the  sacrilegious  search. 
Phalaecus  was  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  or  to  re-  J'*_^f^ 
tire  from  Phocis,  and  three  new  generals  were  elected 
in  his  room.  This  could  scarcely  have  happened, 
unless  he  had  been  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops ;    and  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect,  how  they 

*  On  this  sul^ect  Diodorus  forgets  himself:  xvi.  30.,  he  says  that  Philomelus 
was  obliged  to  lay  hands  on  the  sacred  treasure  :  c.  56.  that  he  abstained  from  it 
In  c.  56.  it  is  Onomarchus,  in  61.  Phayllus,  who  spent  the  largi'st  amount.  Ephorus, 
in  Athen«us,  yl  22.,  represents  Phalscus  as  equalling  the  prodigality  of  Onomar- 
chus and  Fhaylius. 
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CHAP,  were  tempted  to  take  part  with  his  adversaries.  It 
.  ^^'^' ,  was  alleged,  it  seems,  that  the  treasure  would  have 
been  still  sufficient  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  if  it  had 
not  been  diverted  to  the  private  uses  of  the  general 
and  his  friends.  A  severe  inquiry  was  instituted 
into  the  mode  of  its  application.*  One  Philo,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
largest  portion,  and  was  the  agent  employed  by  Pha- 
lajcus  in  his  sacrilegious  search,  was  convicted  of  mal- 
versation, and,  having  been  put  to  the  torture,  dis- 
closed the  names  of  his  accomplices.  All  were 
obliged  to  refund  as  much  of  the  spoil  as  remained 
in  their  possession,  and  then  suffered  the  punishment 
of  sacrilege. 

These  proceedings  seem  to  show,  that  it  was  the 
object  of  the  new  government  to  throw  the  odium 
of  the  spoliation  of  the  temple  as  much  as  possible  on 
their  predecessors.  Perhaps  they  wished  it  to  be 
supposed  elsewhere,  that  they  had  always  disapproved 
of  the  violation  of  the  sacred  treasure  altogether. 
But  at  home  they  can  hardly  have  taken  such  high 
ground,  but  must  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  legitimate  use,  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  and 
the  sacrilegious  waste,  for  private  gratification.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
off^enders  yielded  a  supply  which  they  might  employ 
for  the  public  service  ^vithout  open  participation  in 
their  guilt.  This  change  of  administration  seems  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  fall  of  Olynthus ;  and 
it  opened  a  prospect  of  a  speedier  tennination  of  the 

>  The  remark  of  Diodonis,  xvi.  56.,  that  Philomeltut  abstained  from  the  sacred 
offerings,  cannot  of  course  warrant  the  assertion,  that  ihe  tribunal  to  wkicJi  the  U- 
quiry  was  referred  completely  acquitted  the  memory  of  Philttmelus,  declaring  thai  hit 
adminiUration  wtu  found  pure.  This  is  one  of  those  arbitrary  strokes  which  ei&re 
the  Hmits  that  ought  to  separate  hh»tory  from  romance.  It  may  however  bs 
proper  to  observe,  that  if  this  was  the  result  of  the  inquir)%  it  would  only  prove  that 
Philomelus  had  not  Iwen  found  to  have  embezzled  any  of  the  sacred  tn*a5ure,  not 
that  he  had  abstained  from  using  it.  Diodorus  distinctly  mentions  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inquiiy  was  the  embezzlement  that  had  Ijeen  practised.  If,  as  we  liave 
seen  reason  to  sustixHrt,  Philomelus  was  not  n'l.ited  to  his  succe«sors  in  office,  we  can 
the  better  understand  why  no  imputation  was  cast  on  him. 
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war  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  dynasty  chap 
of  Phalaecus.  It  was  clear  that  the  new  government,  .  ^^  ^ 
whether  it  abandoned  or  renewed  the  expedients 
hitherto  used,  could  not  stand  long  in  its  own 
strength ;  and  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  it 
would  be  glad,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  amnesty, 
to  surrender  the  Boeotian  towns  to  Thebes,  and  to 
make  such  concessions  with  regard  to  the  temple  as 
might  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Thessalians.  Never- 
theless we  do  not  find  that  they  made  or  received 
any  pacific  overtures,  or  that  this  revolution  in  Pho- 
cis  immediately  excited  much  attention,  or  gave  rise 
to  any  new  political  calculations  at  Athens.  But  by 
Philip  it  was  certainly  not  overlooked ;  and  it  pro- 
baUy  had  considerable  influence  on  the  subsequent 
course  of  his  policy. 

The  longer  his  war  with  Athens  had  lasted,  and  the 
heavier  the  losses  she  had  sustained  in  it,  the  more  of 
course  was  the  resentment  of  the  people  kindled 
against  him ;  and  it  seems  that  some  violent  men,  to 
humour  the  prevailing  temper,  had  threatened  to  im- 
peach any  one  who  should  propose  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion for  peace.*  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  nothing 
could  be  expected  but  that  he  should  press  the  enemy, 
over  whom  he  had  gained  such  amomentous  advantage, 
with  fresh  vigour.  Unless  a  league  could  be  brought 
about  to  resist  him,  the  very  existence  of  Athens  might 
be  threatened.  It  was  therefore  with  joyful  surprise 
that,  about  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  received  inti- 
mation, through  several  channels,  that  he  was  willing  to 

*  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  so  much  as  this  is  implied  in  the  hm- 
guagfi  of  £schines,  De  F.  L.  §  13.  It  is  perhaps  no  more  than  a  hyperbolical 
description  of  the  implacable  enmity  professed  against  Philip  by  demagogues  like 
Lycinus.  But  at  least  if  he  had  meant  to  speak  of  a  tavage  decree  forbidding  the 
entrance  of  a  herald  from  Macedonia  upon  the  Athenian  territory^  he  would  not 
have  used  such  an  expression  as  irpirtpav  irol  avrh  rovr*  *Kt9\vfro  &rr6  rtvttv  —  not 
to  mention  the  difficulty  of  supposing,  that,  while  such  a  decree  remained  In  force, 
any  Individual  should  have  petitioned  the  people  to  send  an  ambassador  on  his  be- 
half  to  Philip,  and  that  the  petition  should  have  been  granted  before  the  decree  wai 
rescinded. 

VOL.  V.  F  F 
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CHAP,     treat  with  them.    According  to  Demosthenes  it  would 
-  appear,  that  the  Athenian  prisoners  taken  in  Olynthus, 

afforded  him  the  first  opportunity  of  disclosing  his 
negotiation  pacific  dispositions."  The  friends  of  some  of  them 
S^r*  **"  prevailed  on  the  people  to  send  an  agent,  clothed  with 
Phuipind    ^jj^  character  of  an  ambassador,  to  treat  for  their 

Athens.  ,         .     ' 

ransom ;  and  the  player  Aristodemus,  who  was  known 
to  Philip  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  perhaps  had 
been  engaged  for  the  festival  at  Dium,  was  appointed 
on  this  mission.  If  however  we  believe  the  statement 
of  jEschines^,  that  the  petition  thus  granted  was  ac- 
tively supported  by  Demosthenes  and  Philocrates,  one 
of  the  orators  who  were  the  chief  authors  of  the  en- 
suing peace,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  object  of 
this  embassy  was  purely  political,  and  that  it  was  a 
consequence  of  some  earlier  hints  which  had  been  re- 
ceived of  Philip's  intentions.  The  first,  according  to 
iEschines^,  had  been  conveyed  by  envoys  from  Euboea, 
who  came  to  treat  for  their  own  states,  but,  as  allies 
of  Macedonia,  announced  that  they  had  been  instructed 
by  Philip  to  inform  the  Athenians,  that  he  wished  to 
adjust  his  differences  with  them.  It  may  have  been 
upon  this  encouragement  that  Aristodemus  was  sent^ 
with  the  tacit  but  notorious  object  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  Before  his  return  however,  it  appears  that 
other  assurances  were  received  to  the  same  effect. 
The  player  Neoptolemus  obtained  leave  to  make  a 
journey  to  Macedonia,  under  pretext  of  recovering  a 
sum  which  was  due  to  him  there ;  and  he  also  on  his 
return  made  a  report  concerning  Philip,  calculated  to 
produce  so  favourable  an  impression,  that  Demosthe- 
nes was  convinced,  and  the  event  seems  to  have  proved, 
that  he  was  bribed  for  the  purpose.^     Finally  one 

»  Dc  Cor.  §  26.  •  De  F.  L.  §  16.  ■«.«.§  12. 

*  Dein.  dc  Paa  S  6  —  8.  Compare  the  second  argument  of  De  F.  L.  p.  336.  and 
De  F.  L.  §  362.  (robs  ri  <|)iX(£»'dponro  K4yoyras  ixfikovs  Ar^orciAcr  Owip  civr«u» 
rbv  Vt9inrro\tfiMf,  r^  *Apnrr^fiov,  rhy  Knyai^rro.) 
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Phryno,  having  been  captured  by  Philip's  troops,  chap. 
either  during  the  Olympian  truce  ^  or  during  that  ■  ^^^'  > 
which  he  had  proclaimed  —  in  imitation  of  the  Olym- 
pic law  —  for  the  celebration  of  his  festival  at  Dium^, 
induced  the  people  to  send  him  back  in  the  quality  of 
an  ambassador,  accompanied  by  Ctesiphon,  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  recovering  the  ransom  which  had 
been  exacted  for  his  release.  Philip  granted  his  re- 
quest in  the  most  obliging  manner,  restored  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  taken  from  him,  with  excuses 
for  the  mistake  of  his  soldiers,  and  dismissed  the  two 
envoys  with  professions  of  like  import  to  those  already 
mentioned. 

From  first  to  last  the  chief  doubt  felt  at  Athens 
seems  to  have  been,  whether  Philip  was  in  earnest, 
and  might  be  safely  trusted.  That  peace  was  at  this 
juncture  highly  desirable  for  the  republic,  scarcely 
admitted  a  question ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  might  be  had,  the  people  were  unanimous  in 
their  will  to  obtain  it.  The  war  had  been  one  series 
of  losses  and  disasters :  notwithstanding  the  subsidies 
received  from  Delphi,  it  was  computed  that  it  had 
cost  1500  talents,  of  which  200,  said  to  have  been 
spent  on  the  expedition  to  Thermopylae,  were  perhaps 
the  part  least  unprofitably  employed,  and  that  150 
galleys  had  been  sent  out,  which  had  never  returned. 
The  Chersonesus,  the  only  important  acquisition  that 
had  been  made,  had  been  so  threatened,  and  was  still 
in  such  danger,  that  -^schines  affirmed,  probably  not 
wholly  without  foundation,  that  it  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Athenian  colonists.^  For  the  Athenians 
therefore  even  a  short  suspension  of  hostilities,  not 

'  For  the  108th  Olympiad. 

*  Thb  suppoeition  (which  \i  Coreini*8,  F.  A.  P.  i.  Din.  iil  p.  139.)  seems  rather 
preferable,  chiefly  became  it  is  dllBcult  to  conceive  how  Phryno  could  have  been 
taken  by  Philip's  soldiers  on  his  way  to  Olympia :  and  if  the  capture  had  taken 
place,  OL  108.  1.,  and  was  only  used  as  a  pretext,  the  petition  might  have  seemed 
to  have  been  too  long  doferred. 

■  Dc  F.  L.  §  76. 
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CHAP,  requiring  any  farther  sacrifice,  but  leaving  both  par- 
>  ,  '  -  tics  as  they  stood,  would  be  a  clear  gain:  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  presume,  that  Philip  did  not  ex- 
pect they  should  purchase  the  peace  which  he  so  freely 
ofifered,  by  any  injurious  or  degrading  concession. 
Such  were  manifestly  the  views  of  Demosthenes  him- 
self: however  little  he  might  be  inclined  to  believe 
Philip's  professions  of  goodwill,  he  thought  it  plainly 
expedient  to  meet  his  advances  so  far  as  to  discover 
on  what  terms  he  was  willing  to  treat. 
*^o«^«  But  the  motives  which  induced  Philip  to  wish  for 

both  partiet  pcacc  with  Athcns,  were  by  no  means  equally  evident: 
^J^  ^  for  there  can  hardly  have  been  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries —  unless  perhaps  Isocrates  —  who  attributed 
his  ofiers  to  pure  generosity :  and  but  few  of  the 
more  intelligent  who  really  believed  —  though  De- 
mosthenes professed  to  think  so  —  that  the  damage 
which  his  coasts  and  commerce  suffered  from  the 
Athenian  cruisers  and  privateers,  drove  him  to  this 
mode  of  seeking  relief.  *  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  rating  Philip's  sagacity  too  highly,  to  suppose  that, 
when  he  first  invited  the  Athenians  to  negotiation,  he 
clearly  foresaw  the  advantages  which  he  was  to  reap 
from  it.  Demosthenes,  in  a  later  review  of  these 
transactions,  ascribed  Philip's  offers  not  to  the  an- 
noyance  which  he  suffered  from  the  Athenian  pri- 
vateers, but  to  his  fear  that  the  Thebans,  exhausted 
by  the  Sacred  War,  might  be  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  protection  of  Athens.^  But  even  this  explana- 
tion, thout^h  it  no  doubt  comes  much  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  the  other,  is  not  satisfactory,  unless  we 
take  into  the  account  some  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  mentioned,  which  seem  to  throw  the  requisite 
light  on  it.  The  weakness  of  Thebes  in  itself  was 
certainly  no  reason  why  she  should  seek  an  alliance 

<  J>e  F.  L.  §  362.     De  Cor.  §  185.  *  De  Oor.  §  23. 
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with  Athens.  Unless  she  had  some  ground  to  expect  chap. 
that  the  Athenians  would  acknowledge  and  support  v_v— 1^ 
her  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bceotia,  it  was  more 
likely  that  she  should  address  herself  to  Philip,  who 
had  already  declared  himself  on  her  side.  But  the 
connection  which  he  saw  the  Athenians  endeavouring, 
not  without  an  appearance  of  success,  to  form  with 
Megalopolis,  beside  that  it  interfered  with  his  views 
in  Peloponnesus,  might  well  alarm  him,  as  a  step 
toward  a  reconciliation  with  Thebes.  And  if  about 
the  same  time  a  revolution  took  place  in  Phocis, 
which  placed  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  discovered  a  more  tractable  spirit,  while  it 
proved  that  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  could  not 
be  long  delayed,  this  must  have  quickened  his  ap- 
prehensions, and  have  afforded  an  additional  motive 
for  the  attempt  to  divert  the  Athenians  from  this 
project  by  the  prospect  of  peace.  He  might  foresee 
that,  if  they  were  thus  relieved  from  their  fears  of 
him,  they  would  never  consent  to  any  measure  which 
would  strengthen  the  neighbour  whom  they  still 
hated  and  dreaded. 

Thus  then  to  us  Philip's  object  may  appear  suffi- 
ciently intelligible :  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
it  shoidd  be  suspected  by  the  mass  of  the  Athenians, 
or  perhaps  by  their  most  sagacious  statesmen,  until 
it  was  partially  revealed  by  subsequent  events.  Hence 
arose,  as  we  have  observed,  the  distrust  with  which 
they  received  his  friendly  messages,  as  news  too  good 
to  be  believed.  And  it  was  probably  rather  to  satisfy 
the  people,  than  because  they  were  credulous  them- 
selves, that  the  orators  suggested  the  thought,  which 
was  the  most  flattering  to  Athenian  pride,  that  Philip 
was  no  less  distressed  and  weakened  by  the  war  than 
Athens,  and  that  peace  was  a  boon  which  he  solicited 
from  Athenian  generosity.  It  was  apparently  to 
strengthen  this  persuasion,  that  on  the  report  made 
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CHAP,  by  Ctesiphoii  after  his  return  from  Macedonia,  Pbilc 
.  ^^^^' '  crates  moved  a  decree,  which  was  voted  unanimously, 
that  Philip  should  have  leave  to  send  a  herald  and 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  treat  for  peace.  Notwith- 
standing this  unanimity,  there  were,  it  seems,  orators, 
who  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  dis- 
play of  extraordinary  patriotism,  which  could  not 
be  better  shown  than  by  professions  of  implacable 
animosity  toward  Philip.  One  Lycinus  impeached 
Philocrates  as  the  author  of  an  illegal  decree  :  as- 
suredly not  because  negotiation  with  Philip  had  ever 
been  expressly  forbidden :  but  on  the  ordinary  ground 
of  objections  on  the  score  of  policy.  The  tone  t^en 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  was  degrading  to  Athens 
to  meet  the  advances  of  the  barbarian,  until  she  had 
humbled  him  still  more,  and  had  avenged  herself  for 
the  wrongs  she  had  suffered  from  him.^  Philocrates, 
disabled  by  the  state  of  his  health  from  pleading  his 
own  cause  without  assistence,  called  in  Demosthenes 
as  his  advocate :  proof  undoubtedly  that  Demosthenes 
was  already  decided  in  favour  of  peace ;  for  between 
him  and  Philocrates  —  a  man  it  seems  of  notoriously 
l)rofligate  character  —  there  was  no  bond  of  union 
except  a  temporary  coincidence  on  a  political  ques- 
tion. The  defendant  was  acquitted ;  and  Lycinus  did 
not  even  obtain  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to 
screen  him  from  the  penalty  of  a  calumnious  charge. 
Not  long  after,  Aristodemus  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy. His  report  was  anticipated  by  one  of  the 
prisoners  in  whose  behalf  he  had  been  sent,  who, 
having  been  released  without  ransom,  brought  an  ac- 
count of  Philip's  amicable  professions,  which  was 
fully  confirmed  by  Aristodemus,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Five  Hundred,  with  the  addition,  that 
Philip  had  expressed  not  only  much  goodwill  to- 
ward Athens,  but  a  wish  to  become  her  ally.     De- 

'  JEiAihiDes,  De  F.  L.  §  77. 
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mosthenes  was  a  member  of  this  council,  which  had     chap. 
just  entered  into  office  ;  and  he  proposed  that  the  ■  ^^^'  - 
honour  of  a  crown  should  be  bestowed  on  Aristode- 
mus:  a  token  of  satisfaction  not  only  with  his  con- 
duct, but  with  the  result  of  his  embassy. 

Sufficient  ground  had  now  been  laid  for  the  final  b.  c  84«. 
Step.     A  decree  was  carried  on  the  motion  of  Philo-  bwiy  of 
crates,  for  the  appointment  of  ten  ambassadors,  who  '^•°- 
were  to  treat  with  Philip,  and  to  desire  him  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  with  full  powers.  The  envoys 
appointed  were  all  men  of  eminence  for  station,  or 
ability,  or  recommended  by  the  share  they  had  taken 
in  the  preliminary  proceedings.     Their  names  were, 
Ctesiphon,  Aristodemus,    Phrynon,  latrocles,  Philo- 
crates,  Demosthenes,  jEschines,  Nausicles,  Dercylus, 
Cimon.     With  them  was  joined  Aglaocreon   of  Te- 
Tiedos,  as  the  representative   of  the  allies  who  held 
their  congress  at  Athens. 

The  services  of  Aristodemus  were  deemed  so  va- 
luable, that  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes  envoys 
were  sent  to  several  cities  where  he  was  engaged  for 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  to  obtain  his  release  from  the 
penalties  under  which  he  had  bound  himself  to 
appear  there  on  the  stage.* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  famous  negotiation 
which  some  years  later  gave  occasion  to  the  two 
pleadings  of  jEschines  and  his  great  adversary,  who 
prosecuted  him  for  misconduct  in  the  discharge  of 
his   commission.     To  these   speeches  we  are  princi- 

*  Leland  (ii.  p.  57.)  and  a  later  historian,  infer  fh>m  the  sarcastic  allusions  which 
Demosthenes  makes  to  the  theatrical  performances  of  iBschlnes,  that  he  held  the 
profession  of  Aristodemus  in  contempt^  and  that  it  was  etteemtd  dtgrading  even  at 
Athene :  as  if  no  profession  could  be  reputable  that  was  ever  practised  by  bunglers. 
The  instance  before  us  certainly  does  not  favour  the  supposition,  that  the  art  which 
had  been  practised  by  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  had  fallen  into  contempt  Of  De- 
mosthenes Orysar  observes  (u.  «.  p.  35.):  le  quanta  etudio  hosce  hotainee  (hietri' 
onee)  proeequvtue  eiU  quia  eat  qui  neaeiatf  The  well  known  remark  of  Nepos 
(  Prof. )  :  In  aeenam  prodire  nemini  in  iiedem  gentihua  fkit  turpitudini,  might  seem 
sufficiently  decisive  as  to  this  point  Aristotle's  observation  (Probl.  xxx.  10.  Aul. 
Oell  N.  A.  zx.  1 4. )  on  the  ordinary  habits  and  chararter  of  actors  in  his  day  — • 
which  is  equally  applicable  in  modem  times — docs  not  affect  this  question. 
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CHAP,     pally  indebted  for  our  information  on  the  transactions 
■  now  to  be  related ;  and  they  abound  in  details  which 

would  have  rendered  them  even  more  valuable  than 
an  ordinaiy  history,  if  unhappily  the  opposite  views 
and  interests  of  the  orators  had  not  led  both  of  thera 
to  suppress  or  distort  the  truth,  and  to  contradict 
one  another  and  themselves,  in  a  manner  which 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  historical  pro- 
blems, to  extract  a  clear  and  consistent  story  from 
their  conflicting  statements.  The  event  so  utterly 
disappointed  all  the  hopes  with  which  the  negotia- 
tion was  opened  by  the  Athenians,  that  each  felt  it 
necessary  to  disclaim  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  part 
he  took  in  the  steps  which  led  to  such  a  disastrous 
result.  Demosthenes  charges  -Eschines  with  a  cor- 
rupt and  treasonable  attempt  to  deceive  the  people  on 
a  point  of  vital  importance  to  its  interests,  ^schines 
defends  himself  with  the  plea,  that  he  shared  a  com- 
mon delusion,  from  which  his  accuser  was  not  exempt 
more  than  others.  Demosthenes,  with  regard  to  his 
posthumous  reputation  for  patriotism,  might  safely 
have  admitted  all  that  is  alleged  against  him  by  his 
adversary  on  this  subject:  for,  if  true,  it  proved 
nothing  either  against  his  honesty,  or  even  his  sa- 
gacity, but  only  that  he  had  been  deceived,  by  ar- 
tifices through  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
human  discernment  to  penetrate,  and  had  not  dis- 
covered a  secret  which  no  one  suspected.  Here  we 
see  traces  of  a  weakness  which  must  not  be  palliated 
as  the  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind,  and  which  evidently 
betrayed  him  into  disingenuous  concealment  of  truth, 
if  not  into  positive  falsehood.  Nor,  even  while  we 
must  admire  his  eloquence,  can  we  sympathise  witli 
the  tone  in  which  he  attacks  his  adversary,  which  is 
in  disadvantageous  contrast  with  the  moderation  and 
dignity  which  he  preserves  in  his  deliberative  ora- 
tions.    We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  feels  less 
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incll^xnation  than  he  expresses ;  and  we  see  that  he  is     c"ap. 

•  •  •    •  XLIV 

accommodating  his  language  to  a  vicious  moral  taste,  ..  [  '  * 
which  delighted  in  virulent  invectives,  and  coun- 
tenanced the  widest  departure  from  truth  for  the 
sake  of  oratorical  effect.  All  this  indeed  is  equally 
apparent  on  the  other  side ;  and  therefore,  indepen- 
dently of  the  deep  shade  of  suspicion  which  rests  on 
the  political  honesty  of  iEschines,  we  cannot  without 
prejudice  admit  the  graver  charges  which  he  brings 
against  his  enemy's  private  character.  These  indeed 
would  cast  an  indelible  stain  on  it ;  but  they  may  be 
all  mere  calumnies :  they  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
refuted.  All  that  we  must  disapprove  in  Demosthenes 
belongs,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  not  simply  to 
the  man,  but  to  his  country,  his  age,  and  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moved. 

The  commission  of  the  ten  envoys  is  only  described 
to  us  in  general  terms :  we  do  not  know  the  expect- 
ations with  which  they  set  out,  or  the  instructions 
which  they  had  received.'  Only  it  seems  that  the 
people  had  been  encouraged  to  hope  that  Philip  might 
consent  to  the  restitution  of  Amphipolis.  With  re- 
spect to  Thrace,  the  chief  object  must  have  been  the 
security  of  the  Chersonesus.  Cersobleptes  was  not 
an  ally  for  whom  much  anxiety  could  be  felt,  except 
so  far  as  his  territories  might  be  considered  as  bul- 
warks of  the  Athenian  possessions  and  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  Hellespont,  against  Macedonia.  But  as 
to  the  most  interesting  question,  the  manner  in  which 
the  affairs  of  Thebes  and  Phocis  were  to  be  adjusted, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  people  at  large,  or  any 
party,  was  conscious  of  a  distinct  plan,  or  had  formed 

'  Hence  it  has  been  observed :  Immediate  deputiet  of  a  muftitnde^  they  appear  to 
ktive  received  no  preeite  itutntctioms :  as  if  the  immediate  deputies  of  a  multitude 
might  not,  in  the  decree  which  appointed  them,  receive  instructions  as  precise  «i 
the  ambassador  of  a  sultan.  It  swms  to  have  been  only  on  points  on  which 
secrecy  was  necessary  that  Athenian  envoys  were  left  to  thiir  own  discretion, 
i^lschines,  De  F.  L.  §  107.  'Arryj^thj  fity  rh  ^<purfia  naff  h  fwp*<iS*(faafUP,  Koi 
ri  wpoartrayfitya  iifiiv  wpits  ry  tows  6ftKOV5  ii,iro\a6utf  avnufiOfwi^^Oa, 
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CHAP,  more  than  general  hopes  or  wishes,  which  were  to 
c...^.^  remain  in  suspense,  until  Philip's  intentions  should 
be  discovered.  The  uncertainty  and  confusion  whicli 
had  hitherto  prevailed  oif  this  subject  had  been  much 
heightened  by  the  new  turn  which  events  had  taken 
in  Phocis  about  the  same  time  that  the  embassy  was 
Counter-  decreed.  Through  some  reaction,  the  causes  of  which 
ta^phocto.  are  entirely  unknown,  Phatecus  had  been  reinstated 
in  his  office,  and  had  recovered  his  power.  Diodorus 
mentions  the  fact  without  the  slightest  explanation, 
and  does  not  give  so  much  as  a  hint  to  assist  conjec- 
ture.* He  represents  the  new  government  as  having 
mercenaries  in  abundance  at  its  command,  and  as 
so  prosperous  in  the  war,  that  the  Thebans  were  now 
forced  to  implore  succour  from  Philip,  who  sent  some 
troops,  but  in  very  small  numbers  ^,  merely  sufficient 
to  show  a  decent  interest  in  their  cause.  That  he 
should  not  have  sent  a  larger  force,  when  he  was 
looking  forward  to  a  negotiation  Avith  Athens,  is  in- 
telligible enough ;  but  the  total  silence  of  the  orators 
renders  the  statement  of  Diodorus  on  this  point  ex- 
tremely suspicious ;  for,  however  trifling  the  eflTects 
of  Philip's  interference  at  this  time  might  be,  it  was 
still  an  indication  of  design,  which  must  have  excited 
much  attention  at  Athens,  and,  we  should  have  sup- 
posed, have  been  eagerly  seized  as  a  handle  for  rea- 
soning or  declamation.  We  next  hear  of  a  defeat 
which  the  Phocians  suffered  at  Abae,  where  they  were 
building  a  fortress,  perhaps  to  curb  the  town,  which 

*  He  only  says,  zvi.  59.,  that  when  Philip  afterwards  came  to  invade  Phoda, 
he  found  Phaleecus  itcUif  t^s  erparriyias  ii^iwfitvov.  Gemisdus  Pletho  indeed, 
II.  14.,  fills  up  the  blank  thus:  ^dhaucos  8^,  ^c)  o^ic  IfKiyx^  <8^  rt  mxAa^ 
Twy  xpVf^Totif,  AAA*  is  t^v  tr^pari^  ixayra  hrriKwK^s,  is  r^r  orpetrifYia^  mOts 
Ml  kKOKceri(m\.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  anything  more  than  an  in- 
ference which  he  drew  from  Diodorus,  and  even  if  Diodorus  had  made  the  state- 
ment, we  should  not  the  less  have  suspected  that  the  restoratioD  of  Phaljecus  was 
not  brought  about  in  so  quiet  and  legal  a  manner  as  it  seems  to  imply.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  the  other  culprits,  who  were  evidently  treated  as  hit  friends  or 
ministers,  had  been  too  violent. 

'  His  words  indeed,  xvi.  58.,  are  oIk  ihiyovs^  but  the  context  plainly  rcqnim 
the  omiasiou  of  the  negative. 
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—  whether  through  religious  associations  maintained  chap. 
by  its  temple,  or  from  any  other  cause  —  was  known  .  ^^^^' . 
to  be  adverse  to  the  war.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  this  reverse — which  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  memorable  because  it  was  attended  with  an 
accidental  conflagration  of  the  temple,  where  some  of 
the  Phocian  troops  took  refuge  —  at  all  shook  the 
credit  of  the  government.  We  must  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  bare  fact,  that  it  was  forced  to  give 
way,  and  that,  on  the  eve  of  its  fall,  it  applied  to  the 
Athenians  for  aid,  and  offered  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  Alponus,  Thronium,  and  Nica^a,  three  places 
on  the  eastern  coast,  which  commanded  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  They  of  course  gladly  embraced  an 
offer  which  placed  so  important  a  barrier  in  their 
hands.  Proxenus,  their  general,  was  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  the  towns  ;  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys, 
and  a  general  levy  of  citizens  under  the  age  of  thirty, 
was  decreed  for  the  expedition.*  Whether  resistance 
was  apprehended,  as  these  preparations  may  seem  to 
indicate,  we  are  not  informed.  Proxenus  however 
set  out  with  a  much  smaller  force,  but  arrived  too 
late.  He  found  the  government  changed,  and  the 
three  towns  occupied  by  the  adherents  of  Phalaecus. 
The  envoys  who  had  invited  the  Athenians  were  Breach  bc- 
thrown  into  prison  on  their  return,  and  Athens  was  ^^^^^^  ^„,| 
openly  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  restored  general,  PhMacus. 
and  even  insulted  in  the  persons  of  her  heralds,  who 
about  this  time  were  proclaiming  the  solemn  truce  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Phalaecus  however  had 
given  no  further  intimation  of  the  course  he  meant 
to  pursue.  The  Athenians,  though  offended  with  his 
conduct,  may  have  distinguished  between  his  party 

'  iEschines,  De  F.  L.  §  140.  It  surely  require*  a  singularly  jaundiced  e>'e 
to  perceive  McandahuM  perfidy  in  ibis  transaction ;  and  all  the  boldness  as  well  at 
ingenuity  of  a  practised  sycophant  were  needed,  to  represent  the  revolution  which 
restored  Phalscus  as  the  motive  that  induced  Deniostheni*s  to  favour  the  nego- 
tiation with  Macedonia,  of  which  ^schiues  shows  he  had  been  a  principal  mover 
long  before. 
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CHAP,  and  the  public  cause ;  and  even  if  their  resentment 
t  ,  ' »  was  kindled  against  the  Phocians,  it  was  certainly 
not  strong  enough  to  overpower  their  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Thebes.  Their  position  between  the  belli- ' 
gerents  had  by  this  revolution  been  rendered  more 
unsettled  and  perplexing  than  before. 

So  great  was  the  general  eagerness  for  the  treaty 
at  Athens,  that  the  envoys  did  not  wait  for  the  return 
of  a  herald,  who  had  been  sent  before  them  to  obtain 
a  safe-conduct,  and  who  was  appointed  it  seems  to 
meet  them  at  Oreus  in  Eubcea:  they  did  not  even 
stop  when  they  reached  Oreus,  but  immediately  crossed 
over  into  Thessaly,  though  a  Macedonian  army  under 
Parmenio  was  at  this  time  besieging  Halus,  which 
lay  on  their  way,  and  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  the 
general's  permission  to  pass  through  his  lines.  It  is 
to  the  accidental  mention  of  this  fact,  with  which 
Demosthenes  illustrates  the  zeal  shown  by  his  col- 
leagues on  this  journey,  that  we  owe  our  information 
on  Philip's  proceedings  in  Thessaly.  He  had  under- 
taken the  siege  of  Halus,  not  it  appears  on  account  of 
any  provocation  which  he  himself  had  received,  but 
because  it  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Pharsalians,  who, 
as  old  enemies  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  were  probably 
his  firm  allies.  It  was  one  of  the  welcome  occasions 
which  the  state  of  Thessaly  might  frequently  furnish 
him  for  armed  interference.  Halus  on  the  other  hand 
had  entered  into  alliance  with  Athens,  but  not  it 
seems  on  terms  which  entitled  her  to  demand  suc- 
cours. He  himself  remained  at  Pella,  partly  perhaps 
to  receive  the  Athenian  embassy;  but  he  was  also 
making  preparations  for  another  expedition  into 
Thrace.  The  envoys,  having  met  their  herald  at  La- 
rissa,  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  Macedonian 
court.  During  the  journey  it  appears  from  the  reluc- 
tant admission  of  jEschines,  that  he  and  Demosthenes 
were  apparently  on  a  footing  of  closer  intimacy  with 
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each  other  than  with  most  of  their  colleagues,  for  chap. 
only  latrocles  and  the  Tenedian  shared  their  repasts :  •  '  ,  '  - 
though  each  of  the  orators  is  anxious  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  other  made  the  first  advances.  If  we 
may  believe  -^schines,  the  main  subject  of  their  con- 
ferences was  the  claim  to  Amphipolis,  as  to  which, 
when  one  of  their  colleagues  expressed  his  fears  that 
Philip  might  have  the  advantage  in  argument,  Demo- 
sthenes boasted  that  he  should  be  able  to  silence  him, 
and  to  induce  him  to  restore  it  to  Athens.  But  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  -^schines  '  either  devised  or 
overcharges  this  anecdote,  to  heighten  the  efffect  of 
the  scene  which  he  next  describes,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  place  his  adversary's  behaviour  in  the  most 
odious  and  contemptible  light. 

It  is  however  from  him  alone  that  we  have  any  Audience  of 
account  of  the  audience  in  which  the  main  business  of  ItVeiuL 
the  embassy  appears  to  have  been  transacted :  and  the 
silence  of  his  rival  on  this  subject  in  some  degree  con- 
firms his  report,  as  it  proves  that  Demosthenes  could 
advance  nothing  concerning  it,  which  he  thought 
favourable  to  himself  or  his  cause.  On  the  other  hand 
Ailschines,  whose  sole  object  was  to  exhibit  a  contrast 
the  most  honourable  to  himself  between  his  adversary's 
conduct  and  his  own,  has  dwelt  on  matters  either 
merely  personal  or  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
has  passed  over  the  substance  of  the  negotiation  in 
total  silence.  It  had  been  agreed  among  the  envoys 
that  they  should  address  the  king  in  the  order  of 
seniority ;  and  Demosthenes  happened  to  be  the 
youngest.  It  therefore  fell  to  the  turn  of  jEschines  to 
speak  before  him,  and  in  his  defence  of  himself  he  re- 
ports what  he  must  have  deemed  the  most  important 
part  of  his  speech.  It  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
question  of  Amphipolis :  entered  at  large  into  all  the 
grounds,  mythical  and  historical,  on  which  the  Athe- 

'  De  F.  L.  §  20.     Dem.  De  F.  L.  §  13. 
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CHAP,  nians  rested  their  pretensions  to  the  place,  and  re- 
.  ^^^^'  >  counted  the  services  which  Iphicrates  had  rendered 
to  the  royal  family  after  the  death  of  Amyntas*  The 
orator  does  not  intimate  that  he  touched  upon  any 
other  subject.  Yet  Demosthenes  could  afterwards 
assert  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  mentioned  this'; 
but  this  is  apparently  no  more  than  a  violent  ex- 
aggeration of  the  admission  which  ^schines  afterwards 
made,  that  he  had  not  said  all  he  could  on  this  head, 
which  his  adversary  seems  to  have  distorted  into  a 
confession,  that  he  said  nothing  at  all  on  it. 

At  last  Demosthenes  rose.  We  can  easily  believe 
that  the  expectations  both  of  the  king  and  his  court 
had  been  highly  excited,  not,  as  -^schines  insinuates, 
by  what  they  had  heard  of  his  boastful  professions  on 
the  journey,  but  by  the  fame  of  his  eloquence,  which 
may  by  this  time  have  begun  to  spread  over  Greece ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  peculiar  attention  which  he  drew  from 
hearers,  who,  he  was  aware,  listened  to  him  with  no 
friendly  curiosity,  and  the  anxiety  which  he  must 
have  felt  to  support  his  reputation  on  this  new  occa- 
sion, may  have  deprived  him  of  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  have  derano[ed  the  whole  order  of  his  thouc^hts. 
According  to  Jilschines  after  a  short  and  very  con- 
fused opening  he  hesitated,  grew  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed, and  at  last  was  obliged  to  break  off,  and, 
though  Philip  politely  encouraged  him  to  recollect 
himself  and  proceed,  could  not  recover  the  thread  of 
his  speech.  The  envoys  were  then  desired  to  with- 
draw, to  allow  the  king  time  to  consider  his  answer. 

The  only  reason  we  have  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
this  story  is  that  -^schines,  as  he  himself  avows,  made 
an  entirely  different  report  on  his  return  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  that  he  explains  this  contradiction  by  a 
pretence  which  is  utterly  incredible,  and  not  very 

1  De  F.  I4.  §  284. 
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honourable  to  him,  if  believed.  After  a  short  interval,  chap. 
during  which  he  represents  himself  as  taxed  with  w—^— ^ 
rashness  by  Demosthenes  for  the  freedom  with  which 
he  had  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  envoys  were  recalled  into  the  presence-chamber, 
and  were  addressed  by  Philip  in  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  noticed  all  the  principal  arguments  he  had 
heard ;  but  it  was  more  especially  to  those  of  ^Eschines, 
according  to  his  o^vn  accoimt,  that  the  reply  was 
directed;  to  Demosthenes  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said.  Amphipolis  therefore,  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
was  the  main,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  the  king's 
answer.  Yet  it  was  known  that  Philip  was  on  the 
point  of  marching  to  Thrace ;  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  Chersonesus  was  not  overlooked :  Philip 
promised  that  he  would  not  invade  it  until  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  should  have  been  decided  at 
Athens.  Some  discussion  also  must  have  taken  place 
on  the  subject  of  Cardia,  since  its  independence  was 
expressly  recognised  in  the  subsequent  treaty.  As  to 
the  part  taken  by  Aglaocreon,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion ;  nor  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interests  which  he 
represented.  Yet  his  presence  seems  to  imply,  that 
one  of  the  questions  which  had  been  expected  to  arise 
related  to  the  allies  of  Athens,  who  were  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty.  If  this  question  was  agitated,  it 
could  scarcely,  we  should  suppose,  have  failed  to  bring 
the  affairs  of  Phocis  under  consideration.  And  the 
sequel  appears  to  show  that  something  was  said  on 
this  subject,  though  Philip  did  not  unfold  his  views. 
The  ambassadors  on  their  departure  were  charged 
with  a  letter  from  him  to  the  people,  and  he  pro- 
mised that  his  ministers  should  speedily  follow  them 
to  Athens. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  Demosthenes,  if  he 
had  experienced  so  mortifying  a  failure,  should  have 
been  anxious  to  conceal  it.     But  the  artifice  which 
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CHAP,     ^schincs  represents  him  to  have  practised  for  that 
■  ^"^'^' '   purpose  on  the  journey  homeward  is  so  grossly  im-    1 
probable,  that  it  leads  us  to  suspect  violent  exaggera- 
tion at  least  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  narrative. 
Demosthenes,  we  are  told,  now  endeavoured,  by  flattery 
and  afifectation  of  extraordinary  good-humour,  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  his  colleagues,  more  particularly 
with  -^schines.  In  a  convivial  hour,  when  they  were  all    j 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  their  audience,  he  playfully    I 
alluded  to  his  own  embarrassment,  and  expressed  the 
highest  admiration  for  Philip's  talents  and  address: 
-^schines  was  thus  induced  to  make  a  remark  on  the 
king's  retentive  memory  and  ready  eloquence;   and 
Ctesiphon,  who  wasthe  eldest  among  them,  declared  that 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  never  met  with  a  person 
of  such  gracious  and  winning  manners,  especially  at  the 
festive  board.   This  gave  Demosthenes  an  opportunity 
of  challenging  them  to  repeat  these  praises  before  the 
Athenian  assembly :  they  were  simple  enough  to  fall 
into  the  snare,  and  engaged  to  do  so :  and  iEschines, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Demosthenes,  promised  to 
report  to  the  people,  that  he  too  had  spoken  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  claim  to  Amphipolis,  and  that  he  himself 
had  purposely  left  some  part  of  the  subject  in  his 
hands  ^:   as  if  this  collusion  could  have  stopped  the 
mouths  of  their  colleagues,  whom  Demosthenes,  if  we 
believe  the  story,  was  about  to  provoke  by  a  maligmmt 
and  wanton  attack.^ 
Return  of         The  ambassadors  on  their  return  first  made  a  smn- 
ioaScm!!    mary  report  of   their   proceedings,    and   presented 

'  This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  text  §  46.,  ^8«4^  fih  vapoAiTcur  k,  t.  A. 
but  it  seems  as  clearly  to  need  emendation  to  reconcile  it  with  §  61.  55.  and  with 
Demosth.  De  F.  L.  §  284. 

*  It  appears  that  in  Valckenaer's  time  there  were  doubts  about  the  truth  of  the 
story.  He  says  in  a  note  to  his  Orat,  De  Phil.  Maced.  p.  276.  "  l>e  re  qiut 
coram  tot  testibus  evenit,  quamquam  negare  nunquara  sustinuit  D<rmosthenfs 
(how  could  he,  when  his  adversary  had  the  last  word  ?),  ^icifiit  a  nonnemint  dmbt' 
tatum  memini,  verba  quadam  adscribam  accurate  quid  evenerit  narrantis  —  who» 
does  the  reader  suppose? — .Sachinis**  —  a  strange  authority  to  silence  such 
doubts. 
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Philip's  letter,  to  the  council:  and  Demosthenes,  chap. 
as  a  member,  moved  the  ordinary  compliment  of  .  ^^^'  - 
an  honorary  chaplet  and  an  invitation  to  the 
public  table,  accompanying  the  motion,  according  to 
^schines,  with  a  high  eulogy  on  the  talents  and 
fidelity  with  which  all  his  colleagues,  and  JEschines 
in  particular,  had  discharged  their  conunission.  But 
when  they  appeared  before  the  assembly  to  give  a 
fuller  account  of  their  embassy,  where  they  delivered 
their  reports  in  the  order  of  seniority,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  his  tone  entirely  altered.  The 
praises  which,  in  fulfilment  of  their  imprudent  stipu- 
lation, they  bestowed  on  Philip,  only  afforded  Demo- 
sthenes an  opportunity  of  decrying  his  merit — a  topic 
more  welcome  to  his  audience,  —  and  in  answer  to 
jEschines,  who,  according  to  his  promise,  threw  a  veil 
over  his  failure  at  Pella  with  some  sacrifice  of  his  own 
credit,  he  denied  the  obligation,  with  an  insulting  re- 
mark, that  it  was  one  which  it  did  not  belong  to  his 
colleague's  character  to  confer :  he  liked  to  display  his 
eloquence  too  well  to  part  with  a  subject  for  any  one's 
sake,  ^schines  with  reason  bids  his  hearers  observe 
the  capricious  inconsistency,  as  well  as  the  perfidious 
cunning  of  his  adversary :  and  we  must  add  that  the 
conduct  imputed  to  Demosthenes  does  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  ordinary  human  motives.  These  unpro- 
voked afl^ronts  ofltred  to  persons  on  whose  forbearance 
his  reputation  depended,  were-  not  necessary  for  any 
purpose  that  ^schines  assigns.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  business  for  which  the  assembly  was  called 
was  left  by  the  preceding  speakers  to  Demosthenes. 
It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  Macedonian  herald,  who, 
it  seems,  had  accompanied  the  Athenian  envoys,  was 
received  with  the  usual  forms,  that  a  safe-conduct 
was  granted  to  the  expected  ambassadors,  and  that 
two  assemblies  were  appointed  to  be  held,  to  decide 
on  the  proposals  of  peace  and  alliance,  on  two  suc- 
VOL.  v.  G  G 
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CHAP      cessive  days,  which,  as  they  were  known  to  be  already 
.  ^^^^'      on  their  road,  were  fixed  on  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth of  the  month,  leaving  an  interval  of  nine  or 
ten  days,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  remainder  of  their  journey. 

^schines  does  not  mention  any  debate  as  having 
arisen  on  the  motion ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  in- 
volved the  only  question  on  which  any  diffierence  of 
opinion  remained.  The  people  had  already  deter- 
mined for  peace,  and  knew  the  conditions  on  which 
Philip  insisted :  that  it  must  abandon  its  claims  to 
Amphipolis,  and  recognise  the  independence  of  Car- 
dia ;  but  it  probably  felt  much  less  interest  in  either 
of  these  subjects  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Phocis.  Jealousy  of  Thebes  was 
still  the  prevailing  political  feeling  at  Athens:  and 
though  Thebes  had  been  brought  very  low  by  the 
war,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Phocians  could 
not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  that  if  they  should  be 
forced  to  yield,  either  through  the  failure  of  their 
resources  or  by  Philip's  intervention,  their  enemy 
might  not  only  speedily  recover  the  Boeotian  towns 
which  had  been  wrested  from  her,  but  might  acquire 
a  great  addition  to  her  power.  Such  an  event  would 
put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  which  the  Athenians 
never  ceased  to  cherish  of  regaining  Oropus,  would 
endanger  their  possessions  in  Euboea,  and  would  leave 
Thebes  again  predominant,  and  enable  her  to  renew 
her  attempts  to  establish  her  influence  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Phocian  cause  therefore  was  not  to  be 
abandoned:  the  triumph  of  Thebes  was  to  be  pre- 
vented at  any  risk;  but  it  was  an  important  and 
very  difficult  question,  whether  the  better  way  of 
attaining  the  object  was  to  make  an  open  stand  in 
favour  of  the  Phocians  in  the  pending  negotiation, 
and  to  get  them  included  in  the  treaty,  or  to  trust  to 
certain  appearances,  which  were  thought  to  portend 
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a  favourable  tennination  of  the  contest,  and  to  ren-  chap. 
der  all  exertions  of  the  Athenians  unnecessary  in  their  .  ^^^^* . 
behalf.  The  decision  of  this  question  was  seen  to 
depend  on  Philip's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tending parties ;  but  at  Athens  these  were  still  only 
matter  for  conjecture.  If  it  had  been  known  that  he 
was  not  only  hostile  to  the  Phocians,  but  disposed 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Thebes,  then,  if  peace 
with  him  was  still  considered  desirable,  it  would  at 
least  have  been  fit  that  it  should  be  accompanied  with 
every  possible  precaution  against  the  dreaded  danger. 
But  if  on  the  contrary  Philip's  views  coincided  as  to 
the  main  point  with  those  of  Athens,  if  he  was  no 
less  averse  to  the  extension  or  restoration  of  the 
power  of  Thebes,  then  it  might  be  unnecessary,  and 
even  impolitic,  to  make  any  stipulations  on  behalf  of 
Phocis,  and  it  might  be  expedient  that  her  name 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

At  Athens  however  Philip's  designs  could  only  be 
matter  for  very  uncertain  conjecture.  Yet  there 
were  indications,  which,  even  if  they  had  not  been  in- 
terpreted by  eager  wishes,  might  have  seemed  to 
warrant  a  persuasion,  that  more  was  to  be  hoped 
than  to  be  feared  from  him.  It  did  not  appear  that 
his  interest  could  be  promoted  by  the  aggrandisement 
of  Thebes.  On  the  contrary  the  same  policy  which 
induced  him,  as  well  as  Athens,  notwithstanding  her 
alliance  with  Sparta,  to  take  part  with  Messene, 
would,  it  might  be  supposed,  lead  him  to  protect  the 
independence  of  the  inferior  Boeotian  towns.  In  the 
long  contest  between  Thebes  and  Phocis  he  had 
hitherto  kept  aloof :  for  though  he  had  repelled  the 
Phocians  from  Thessaly,  he  had  done  nothing  in  be- 
half of  Thebes.  The  letter  too  which  he  had  sent 
by  the  Athenian  ambassadors  contained  a  passage, 
cited  without  contradiction  by  Demosthenes,  which 
seemed  to  favour  these  hopes.     It  expressed  a  desire 

OQ  2 
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CHAP,     for  alliance  as  well  as  peace  with  Athens,  and  hinted 
*'''^'     at  some  important  benefit  which  he  designed  to  con- 


fer on  her,  as  soon  as  their  amicable  relations  were 
firmly  cemented.  But  whether  the  expectation  was 
reasonable  or  absurd,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that 
it  existed  at  Athens :  for  even  in  the  first  Philippic 
Demosthenes  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  reports  of  the 
day.  And  the  sequel  will  be  found  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  some  pains  had  been  taken  to  impress  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  with  the  same  belief  during 
their  stay  in  Macedonia.  But  if  such  were  Philip's 
intentions,  he  could  not  openly  declare  them,  so  long 
as  it  was  convenient  to  him  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  friendship  with  Thebes :  and  to  introduce  an 
article  into  the  treaty  which  would  force  him  pre- 
maturely to  disclose  them,  must  have  appeared  to 
those  Athenians  who  believed  they  were  in  the  secret, 
the  very  way  to  frustrate  their  own  wishes, 
views  of  Such  seem  to  have  been  the  views  with  which  De- 

sthraM.  mosthenes  himself  returned  from  Philip's  court,  and 
by  which  he  was  governed  in  all  the  steps  which  he 
took  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  He  does 
not  venture  to  acknowledge  the  delusion  by  which  he 
had  been  misled,  pardonable  as  it  was,  because  the 
confession  would  have  strengthened  his  adversary's 
plea :  but  his  conduct  can  hardly  be  explained  on  any 
other  supposition.  It  appears  likewise  to  furnish  a 
key  to  the  meaning  of  several  statements  in  which 
the  rival  orators  most  directly  contradict  each  other 
and  themselves,  ^schines  asserts  that  ambassadors 
had  been  sent  from  Athens  into  various  parts  of 
Greece,  to  excite  the  Greeks  against  Philip,  and 
had  not  yet  returned  when  he  and  his  colleagues 
reached  home.  He  makes  it  the  ground  of  a  grave 
charge  against  Demosthenes,  that  by  his  precipitate 
measures  he  prevented  the  people  from  waiting  for 
the  return  of  these  envoys,  and  thus  deprived  it  of 
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the  advantage  which  it  would  have  gained  if  it  had  ^^ap. 
treated  in  concert  with  other  states  :  he  appeals  to  ^  ^  ' » 
a  state  paper,  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by 
Demosthenes  himself,  and  which  seems  at  first  sight 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  deputies  of  the  congreMof 
states  which  still  adhered  to  the  Athenian  confederacy  ^^em. 
were  at  this  time  assembled  at  Athens:  they  had 
probably  been  summoned  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  treaty  ;  and  according  to  uEschines,  they  passed  a 
resolution  in  their  congress,  in  which  they  mentioned 
that  embassies  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to 
the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  had  not  yet  returned ; 
and  recommended  that,  when  the  ambassadors  should 
have  returned,  and  have  made  their  reports,  two  as- 
semblies should  be  held  to  consult  on  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Philip.  That  such  a  congress  was  sitting, 
and  that  it  made  some  proposal  relating  to  the  treaty, 
is  admitted  by  Demosthenes,  who  asserts  that  he  sup- 
ported the  same  measure.  But  he  denies  that  any 
envoys  had  been  sent  on  the  mission  mentioned  by 
-lEschines,  which,  as  he  observes,  would  have  been  a 
piece  of  most  shameless  and  useless  treachery,  if  the 
Athenians  were  at  the  same  time  negotiating  for 
peace.  Yet  in  his  accusation  of  -5^^schines  one  of  his 
charges  is,  that,  after  his  return  from  Macedonia,  he 
made  an  offensive  speech  in  the  presence  of  the  en- 
voys who  had  been  invited  to  Athens  from  various 
Greek  states,  on  his  own  proposal,  made  before  he  had 
sold  himself  to  Philip.  yEschines  in  answer  chal- 
lenges him  to  produce  the  name  of  any  one  such 
envoy  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  is  willing 
to  stake  his  cause  on  this  fact. 

On  the  part  of  Demosthenes  however  the  seeming 
contradiction  may  be  resolved  into  a  very  slight  ex- 
aggeration. The  envoys  of  whom  he  speaks  were 
probiibly  not  the  ministers  of  any  independent  states, 
but  the  dei)uties  of  the  allies  of  Athens,  who  were 
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CHAP,  undoubtedly  in  the  city  at  the  time :  so  that  he  might 
.  ^^^^' .  consistently  deny  that  any  others  were  expected. 
But  -^schines  likewise,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
speech,  distinctly  contradicts  the  statement  which  he 
pretends  to  prove  by  the  proposition  of  the  congress; 
for  he  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  political 
apostasy  by  a  plea,  which  clearly  implies  that,  after 
his  embassy  to  Peloponnesus,  no  further  attempt  had 
been  made  to  instigate  any  Greek  states  against 
^^*«>>«*-  Philip.*  It  is  also  clear  that  he  knew  of  but  one 
resolution  of  the  congress  relating  to  this  subject: 
but  on  another  occasion  he  gives  a  totally  different 
account  of  its  contents,  according  to  which  it  made 
no  allusion  to  any  past  embassies,  but  simply  proposed 
that  any  Greek  state  might  be  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  treaty,  which  should  apply  for  leave  within  the 
next  three  months.^  Which  of  these  is  the  more  cor- 
rect report,  is  a  question*  of  little  importance ;  the 
great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  congress  did 
make  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  propositions. 
That  they  should  have  proceeded  from  independent 
states  in  alliance  Avith  Athens,  which  might  vnsh  as 
many  others  as  possible  to  be  associated  with  them  in 
the  treaty,  would  indeed  be  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand :  but  it  is  not  so  clear  with  what  object  they 
could  have  been  made  by  the  deputies  of  the  tributary 
allies,  who  hud  little  concern  in  the  war  with  Philip, 
or  must  have  mshed  to  see  it  brought  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  an  end :  and  if  the  measure  was  not  their  own 
spontaneous  act,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  explained 
how,  and  from  what  motive,  it  was  suggested  to  them. 
We  might  perlmps  have  suspected  that  the  design  of 
its  authors  was  merely  to  invite  some  of  the  northern 
maritime  states  —  as  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Helles- 
pont —  to  take  part  in  the  treaty,  both  with  the  view 

'   I>e  F.  L.  §  84.  ouBfyhs  wBpAnwv  hrucovpovmos  Tp  irdAci. 
•  Ctcs.  §  70. 
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of  protecting  them  from  Philip's  encroachments,  and  chap. 
to  unite  them  more  closely  with  Athens.  But  if  this  >  ^^^'  - 
had  been  the  object,  some  allusion  to  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  found  in  one  of  the  orators :  and  cer- 
tainly this  was  not  the  subject  which  was  at  this  time 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians :  their  at- 
tention was,  we  know,  more  anxiously  directed  to 
objects  nearer  home:  to  the  fate  of  Phocis  and  of 
Thebes.  We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the 
real  aim  of  those  who  framed  the  resolution  of  the 
congress,  was  no  other  than  to  invite  the  Phocians  to 
share  the  benefits  of  the  treaty.  There  may  have 
been  many,  men  of  all  parties,  at  Athens,  who  thought 
this  expedient,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  congress 
was  only  employed  as  an  instrument  to  effect  their 
end,  in  what  might  appear  the  fittest  manner,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ambiguous  relation  in  which  Athens 
had  stood  to  Phocis  since  the  restoration  of  Phatecus. 
But  there  is  also  another  way  in  which  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  account  for  this  extraordinary  activity  of  an 
assembly  which  was  usually  very  insignificant,  and 
which  appears  in  this  instance  to  be  moving  out  of 
its  sphere.  If  the  congress  was  on  this  occasion  at- 
tended by  a  Spartan  deputy,  he  might  well  think 
that,  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable to  place  Phocis  under  the  protection  of  the 
treaty  ;  and  the  resolution  may  have  been  adopted 
on  his  motion. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  Demosthenes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  one  part  of  his  conduct : 
that  he  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  promote  peace, 
and  that  he  supported  the  proposal  which  was  deemed 
much  more  questionable,  for  alliance  with  Philip. 
Soon  after  the  day  of  the  assembly  in  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  made  their  report,  Philip's  ambassa- 
dors arrived.  They  were  three  of  the  most  eminent  Macedonian 
among  the  many  able  generals  and  statesmen  in  his  •"*^^* 
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CHAP,  service:  Antipater,  Parmenio,  and  EurylochuB.  It 
.  ^^^' ,  was  not  it  seems  within  the  legitimate  functions  of 
any  Athenian  magistrate  to  provide  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  ambassadors.  This  charge  was  usually  un- 
dertaken by  some  citizen  who  was  connected  by  the 
kind  of  private  alliance  which  has  been  often  men- 
tioned with  the  state  that  sent  them.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  the  king  of  Macedonia  had  no  proxenus  at 
Athens :  for  we  find  that  Demosthenes  took  upon 
himself  all  the  offices  of  hospitality  which  it  would 
have  belonged  to  such  a  person  to  perform  toward 
the  Macedonian  envoys.  They  fell  indeed  on  him 
with  a  certain  propriety,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the 
council  —  it  seems  the  only  one  —  who  had  been  on 
the  late  embassy  to  Macedonia.  The  attentions  which 
he  paid  to  them  were  the  more  conspicuous  because 
it  happened  that  they  arrived  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  Dionysiac  festival.  It  might  indeed  be  con- 
sidered incumbent  on  him  to  present  them  to  the 
council,  to  make  the  ordinary  motion  by  which  they 
were  invited  to  the  seat  of  honour  in  the  theatre,  and 
to  conduct  and  attend  upon  them  there.  But  it  seems 
that  even  in  this  respect  he  did  more  than  was 
necessary  or  usual ;  though  we  need  not  believe  his 
adversary's  assertion,  that  there  was  anything  so  ex- 
travagant in  his  civilities  as  to  incur  public  disappro- 
bation. He  himself  however  did  not  scruple  to  avow 
that  he  entertained  them*,  and  with  extraordinary 
magnificence.  The  Macedonians  prided  themselves 
on  the  splendour  of  their  hospitality ;  and  he  thought 
it  proper,  he  says,  to  show  that  an  Athenian  citizen 
could  display  as  much  liberality  and  good  taste. 
But  this  was  probably  only  one  of  his  motives  ;  and 
it  c^n  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  his  wish  by  these 
signal  marks  of  respect  to  testify  as  strongly  as  he 
could  his  anxiety  for  peace.      Of  this  indeed^  if  we 

'  *E^«VMra,  F.  L.   §  260. 
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might  believe   his  adversary^,  he  had  given  a   still     chap. 
more  striking  proof  in  a  motion  by  which  he  pro-  s«..,«J-^ 
posed  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  for  the  delibera- 
tion on  the  treaty ;  for  this  was  a  festival  of  jEscu- 
lapius,  on  which  an  assembly  had  never  been  held 
before. 

The  proceedings  of  the  two  assemblies  on  the  DeiMteson 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  are  so  distorted  by  the  ^«p««*- 
contradictory  statements  of  the  rival  orators,  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  discover  the  real  course  of  the 
debates,  or  tlie  precise  nature  of  the  questions  which 
were  agitated.  Each  is  anxious  to  shift  the  odium  of 
the  measure  which  was  finally  carried,  and  of  all 
association  with  its  author  Philocrates,  from  him- 
self on  the  other:  each  represents  himself  as  sup- 
porting, and  the  other  as  opposing  the  proposition  of 
the  allies.  The  truth  evidently  lies  between  them, 
but  apparently  more  on  the  side  of  jEschines.  By 
the  proposition  of  the  allies  the  treaty  would  it  seems 
have  been  delayed,  either  for  three  months,  or  for  an 
indefinite  time :  and  this  was  certainly  contrary  to 
the  views  of  Demosthenes.  There  was  room  indeed 
to  apprehend  that  such  a  delay  would  afford  Philip  a 
pretext  for  invading  the  Chersonesus,  which  he  had 
not  promised  to  spare  as  long  as  it  might  suit  the 
interests  of  the  Athenians  to  keep  the  negotiation  in 
suspense.  But  the  principal  question  that  arose  on 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  concerned  the  Phocians. 
Philip's  ambassadors  had  declared  that  he  would  not 
permit  them  or  Halus  to  be  included  in  it  among  the 
allies  of  Athens.  Hence  the  orators  seem  to  have 
been  divided  into  three  parties  on  this  subject.  There 
were  some,  it  appears,  who  made  this  and  the  other 
demands  of  Philip  —  as  the  cession  of  Amphipolis, 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cardia  —  a 
ground  for  breaking  off  the  treaty.     It  was  probably 

»  Ctcs    §  67. 
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to  repel  their  attempts  that  iEschines  entered  into  a 
review  of  the  various  occasions  on  which  the  people 
had  been  misled  by  evil  counsellors  to  reject  advan- 
tageous offers  of  peace  ^  and  that  Eubulus  warned  the 
assembly,  that  they  must  either  be  prepared  forth- 
with to  go  down  to  Piraeus  and  man  their  galleys,  to 
submit  to  war  taxes,  and  to  apply  the  Theoric  Fund  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  or  vote  for  the  peace  on  the 
terms  offered.^  But  on  the  other  hand  Philocrates 
proposed  not  only  to  accede  to  all  Philip's  demands, 
but  even  expressly  to  exclude  the  Phocians  and 
Halus  from  the  treaty.  To  this  extreme  it  is  pro- 
bable Demosthenes  and  -^schines  were  both  opposed: 
and  thus  we  see  how  the  arguments  of  each  might 
have  a  double  aspect,  which  made  it  easy  with  some 
colour  of  truth  to  exhibit  them  in  opposite  lights. 
Philocrates  found  that  on  this  point  the  sense  of  the 
people  was  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  drop 
both  the  names.  Another  difference  of  opinion  which 
divided  those  who  were  in  favour  of  peace,  arose  on 
the  question  of  alliance,  -^schines  says,  that  when 
the  first  day's  assembly  broke  up,  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  a  peace  was  to  be  concluded,  but 
that  the  alliance  was  to  be  declined,  and  that  the 
peace  was  to  be  shared  by  every  Greek  state  that 
wished  to  be  included  in  it:  and  that  the  alliance 
was  only  carried  by  an  artifice  of  Demosthenes, 
who  the  next  day  called  up  Antipater  before  the 
assembly,  and  by  means  of  some  preconcerted  ques- 
tions persuaded  the  people,  that  the  peace  could  not 
safely  be  separated  from  the  alliance^     Thus  both 

'  De  F.  L.  §  78.  foil. 

*  Dem.  De  F.  L.  §  333.  (rb  fthf  (Eff/SovAc)  rovroval  Mt^dfitpos,  ml  ^fyras  Mrra- 
$alt^ty  fls  Ocipcua  SciW  lihi  koI  xpiitun'*  tla^iv  «ca2  rh  B^mpuA  trrpaTtm-uA 
iroifty,  fj  x*H>oToyuv  h  ovyuirt  fiw  otnos  hfpos^t  8*  6  /38cXvp^t  ^iKoKpdmis, 

'  Here  is  a  point  in  which  .^schines  betrays  the  weakness  of  his  own  defence. 
Demosthenes  (F  L.  §  17.)  charged  him  with  speaking  on  the  second  day,  on  the 
side  of  Philocrates  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  he  had  delivered  the  day  before. 
Tlie  defence  of  i^schines  is,  that  the  second  day,  according  to  the  decree  moyed  by 
Demosthenes,  was  to  be  entirely  occupied  with  voting,  and  that  no  speaking  was 
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were  decreed,  and,  it  appears,  on  the  tenns  dictated     chap. 
by  PhiUp.  J^ 

A  strong  indication  that  the  affairs  of  Phocis  were 
the  main  subjects  of  discussion  in  these  debates,  is 
that  throughout  them  according  to  -^schines  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  Cersobleptes.  He  had  at  this  time 
no  representative  to  protect  his  interests  at  Athens. 
But  before  the  day  came  on  which  the  deputies  pre- 
sent in  the  congress  were  to  take  the  oaths  in  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  to  the  Macedonian  ambassadors, 
one  Critobulus  of  Lampsacus  appeared  on  his  behalf: 
and  in  an  assembly  in  which  Demosthenes  happened  cewoweptet 
to  preside,  a  motion  was  made  that  the  treaty  should  J^^thc 
be  ratified  by  his  envoy  together  with  the  other  allies  '^^• 
of  Athens.  This  motion,  if  we  believe  ^schines,  was 
carried,  though  Demosthenes,  as  long  as  he  safely 
could,  resisted  the  wishes  of  the  assembly ;  but  if  this 
was  the  case,  we  must  suppose  that  Philip's  envoys 
afterwards  refused  to  let  Critobulus  take  the  oath: 
for  that  he  should  have  been  prevented  by  either  of 
the  orators,  as  each  asserted  of  the  other,  sounds 
quite  incredible ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  name  was 
not  annexed  to  the  treaty.  It  appears  that  there  was 
ground  for  a  question  whether  Cersobleptes  was  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  an  ally  of  Athens ;  and,  in 
a  letter  written  some  years  afterward,  Philip  alleges 
that  the  envoy  of  Cersobleptes  was  prevented  from 
taking  the  oath  by  the  Athenian  generals  ^,  the  board 
before  which  the  treaty  was  ratified.^  But  the  gene- 
rals could  no  more  than  either  of  the  orators  have 
taken  upon  them  to  decide  such  a  question,  especially 

then  allowed  {Xirywv  m^  irportBtmotP^  rw  8^  irpoiJipwP  K»\v6inwv,  ovk  iyrjy  tlirfof, 
F.  L.  §  69.)  Yet  in  Ctes.  §  71.  he  relates  that  on  the  second  day  Demosthenes  got 
the  start  of  all  the  other  sprakers  —  irpoicaraAafitfdywy  rh  fivfM,  oWcvl  r&f  6^Xetp 
TopaXivctfy  \6yoy. 

•  Epist.  PhiL  §  8. 

»  iEsch.  De  F.  L.  §  91.  ws  ^irofwDiro^icicXijtrfoSwAw^.  i^dpiciCov  rovs  (rvfifidxovs 
oi  Tov  ^iXivTTov  wpttrfifis  4y  ry  arpaTriyl<f  ry  6fur4p<f> ;  not  therefore,  as  is  stated  by 
Leland  In  the  passage  quoted  In  the  next  note,  in  the  aswemUy,  * 
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XLIV. 


Second 
Atbeniaii 
embftMy  to 
Philip. 


against  the  decree  of  the  assembly  :  the  objection 
must  have  been  raised  by  the  Macedonians,  and  per- 
haps was  reserved  by  mutual  consent  to  be  discussed 
in  a  conference  with  Philip,  for  which  it  was  expected 
that  an  early  opportunity  would  be  afforded,  when  he 
signed  the  treaty.*  Demosthenes  continued  his  hos- 
pitable attentions  to  the  Macedonian  ambassadors,  as 
long  as  they  remained  at  Athens,  and  on  their  de- 
parture he  not  only  procured  beasts  for  their  journey, 
but  himself  accompanied  them  a  part  of  the  way  ou 
horseback.^ 

Within  a  very  few  days  after  peace  was  decreed,  if 
not  in  the  same  assembly,  an  embassy  was  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Philip's  court,  to  receive  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  from  him  and  his  allies.  Ten  ambas- 
sadors were  again  chosen,  and  certainly  the  greater 
part,  probably  all,  were  the  same  as  had  been  sent  on 
the  first  embassy^:  Aglaocreon  also  again  accom- 
panied them  as  the  representative  of  the  allies.  De- 
mosthenes afterwards  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  debates  on  the  peace  had  raised  such  suspicions 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  former  col- 
leagues, especially  Philocrates  and  jEschines,  that  he 
would  have  declined  the  office,  if  he  had  not  under- 
taken to  procure  the  release  of  some  of  the  Athenian 


>  Leland  (Life  of  Philip,  ii.  p.  84.)  thinks  it  noi  improbable  that  when  the  repre- 
tentative  of  Cer»obleptet  appeared^  tome  Athenian  generaft  who  had  lately  commanded 
in  Thrace,  and  who  were  now  atseeeort  in  the  attembly,  complained  of  hottiHiieM  oomr- 
milled  by  this  prince,  and  represented  him  as  an  enemy  to  Athens.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that  this  coojecture  is  excluded,  as  well  by  Phi]ip*s  laninxage 
{KwKvBdyra  ^b  ruy  bfierdpvp  arpaniy&y)  as  by  the  narrative  of  ^schines  in  the 
passage  above  cited.  Brueckner  (p.  166.)  thinks  that  Demosthenes  opposed  the 
admission  of  Cersobleptes  into  the  treaty,  as  likely  to  be  ngected  by  Philip  and 
hence  to  delay  the  peace :  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  question  fh>ra  being 
put  to  the  vote,  but  that  it  was  decided  against  Cersobleptes. 

'  ^schines  (Ctes.  §  76.)  says  cis  ei^of  — a  specimen  of  rhetorical  exagge- 
ration. 

'  Sprengel  (Ueber  die  Pseudeponymi,  Rheinisch.  Museum,  u.  p.  38a.)  thinks 
there  could  be  no  need  of  a  fresh  election :  that  the  ten  ambassadors  who  bad  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  their  first  mission  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  would  be 
confirmed  in  their  office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  oaths,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 
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prisoners  who  were  detained  in  Macedonia.^  ^schines  chap. 
treats  this  as  an  empty  pretext,  because  Philip  had  .  ^^^^' . 
never  been  used  to  exact  ransom  for  his  Athenian 
prisoners  during  the  war ;  and  a  promise  had  been 
given  in  his  name,  that  all  should  be  released  as  soon 
as  peace  should  be  concluded.  But  it  is  clear  that 
this  related  only  to  those  whom  he  kept  in  his  own 
hands ;  and  ^schines  himself  admits  that  among  the 
instructions  of  the  second  embassy,  one  was  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  That  De- 
mosthenes however  was  specially  charged  with  this 
conmiission,  does  not  appear^;  though  he  affects  to 
consider  it  as  the  only  business  for  which  he  could 
justly  be  held  responsible:  and  notwithstanding  his 
vehement  obtestation,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  ac- 
cepted his  commission  with  reluctance,  or  would  wil- 
lingly have  foregone  the  opportunity  of  watching  the 
proceedings  of  his  colleagues. 

Before  their  departure,  according  to  uEschines,  news 
arrived  from  Thrace,  which  represented  the  affairs  of 
Cersobleptes  as  in  an  utterly  desperate  condition.  It 
was  contained  in  a  despatch  from  Chares,  who  it  seems 
Avas  still  commanding  a  squadron  near  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  perhaps  not  very  long  before,  when  Philip's 
intention  of  invading  the  dominions  of  Cersobleptes 
became  known  at  Athens,  that  the  people  had  been 
obliged  to  send  in  search  of  Chares,  with  the  singular 


'  The  account  he  gives  of  this  transaction  is  extremely  perplexing.  From  F.  L. 
§  1 89.  it  would  seem  that  on  the  first  embassy  he  had  promised  some  of  the  pri- 
soners to  return  with  their  ransom.  Yet  the  narrative  in  §  1 86.,  which  appears  to 
be  meant  as  an  explanation  of  this  engagement,  must  be  referred  to  the  second  em- 
b^issy,  which  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  could  say  :  iv  ta^  oi/xl  irdpoprSs 
vu  ^iKiwwov  SitTpieontp  iy  O^AAp.  Vccmel  (Pruleg.  in  Orat  de  Pace,  p.  250.) 
supposes  him  in  these  words  to  be  speaking  of  the  first  embassy,  but  has  not  no- 
ticed the  extreme  difBculty  of  reconciling  this  supposition  with  the  context,  in 
which  the  orator  had  clearly  been  describing  the  occurrences  of  the  second  em- 
bassy. Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  imagine  that  Philip  was  away  from 
Pella,  when  the  first  embassy  arrived  there. 

*  Winiewski  (p.  92.  folU)  coixjecturet  that  four  of  the  others  were  likewise 
charged  with  special  commissions.  But  the  coi\jccture  seems  unnecessary ;  and 
his  arguments  for  it  are  all  fallacies. 
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CHAP,  message,  that  they  wondered,  when  Philip  was  on  his 
.  ^^^'  .  march  to  the  Chersonesus,  that  they  had  not  so  much 
as  been  informed  where  their  general  and  his  arma- 
ment was.  Chares  had  probably  been  since  observing 
Philip's  movements,  and  the  first  intelligence  received 
from  him  was,  that  Cersobleptes  had  lost  his  kingdom, 
and  that  Philip  had  taken  possession  of  the  Sacred 
Mountain,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  it. 
This  is  the  defence  which  iEschines  sets  up  against 
his  adversary's  charge,  that  Cersobleptes  was  ruined 
through  his  delays.  He  wishes  to  prove  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  saved  in  Thrace.  This  however  does 
not  follow  from  the  language  of  Chares,  even  if  he 
has  reported  it  faithfully.  It  seems  to  imply  nothing 
more  than  that  Philip  was  rapidly  advancing  toward 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom:  and  this  is  the  very 
ground  on  which  Demosthenes  professes  to  have  urged 
his  colleagues  to  hasten  their  departure.  Even  if  it 
had  been  too  late  to  protect  Cersobleptes,  there  might 
have  been  time  to  interpose  between  the  conqueror 
and  some  of  the  Greek  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  impression  at 
Athens,  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  intelligence :  and  on  the  motion  of  Demo- 
sthenes the  council,  which  had  been  empowered  to 
give  such  instructions,  made  an  order  on  the  third  of 
the  next  month  (April)  that  the  envoys  should  depart 
without  delay,  and  that  Proxenus,  who  was  stationed 
at  Oreus,  should  convey  them  to  any  quarter  where 
they  might  hear  Philip  was.  In  obedience  to  this 
order  they  immediately  proceeded  to  Oreus;  but  in- 
stead of  embarking  for  the  Hellespont,  which  Demo- 
sthenes says  they  could  have  reached  in  two  or  three 
days,  they  first  lingered  in  Oreus,  and  then  took  a 
circuitous  route  to  Macedonia,  so  as  to  consume  three 
and  twenty  days  in  the  journey.  When  they  arrived 
at  PeUa,  Philip  had  not  yet  returned  fix)m  Thrace, 
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tnd  they  still  had  to  wait  nearly  a  month  for  him  chap. 
;here.  ^schines  admits  the  waste  of  time,  but  pleads  .  ^^^^' , 
;hat  the  order  of  the  council  did  not  direct  them  to 
JO  to  Thrace.  This  certainly  looks  like  a  paltry  eva- 
ion :  for  they  were  ordered  to  seek  Philip  wherever 
le  might  be  found :  and  the  length  of  the  interval 
«ems  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  as 
o  the  consequences  of  their  neglect,  or  at  least  to 
•ender  it  probable  that  every  thing  was  not  lost  in 
Thrace  before  they  set  out  from  Athens. 

Philip  on  his  return  found  his  court  crowded  with  Audience  at 
envoys  from  all  parts  of  Greece:  among  the  rest  from  ^*^^ 
ill  the  states  principally  concerned  in  the  Sacred 
iVar:  from  Thebes,  Thessaly,  Phocis,  and  Sparta. 
t  was  now  universally  notorious  that  he  was  about 
o  take  some  decisive  step  toward  the  termination  of 
he  contest :  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  anxiously 
ixed  upon  his  movements ;  but  his  designs  were 
till  wrapped  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  Athe- 
]ian  ambassadors,  though  the  express  object  of  their 
nission  was  only  to  procure  the  ratification  of  tho 
reaty,  and  to  transact  some  other  business  of  a 
brmal  nature,  had  received  instructions  to  promote 
he  interests  of  the  commonwealth  in  any  other  way  as 
hey  might  Jind  opportunity ;  and  the  meaning  of  this 
clause  was  sufficiently  intelligible,  at  a  time  when 
)ublic  attention  was  engrossed  by  one  subject. 
Eschines  however  takes  credit  to  himself  for  the 
;agacity  with  which  he  discerned  the  secret  object, 
vhich  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  intimate 
nore  distinctly  in  the  decree  under  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  to  act;  and  in  a  conference  which 
hey  held  together  before  they  were  admitted  to  an 
ludience,  he  represented  to  them  that  it  was  their 
luty  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  to 
nstigate  Philip  against  Thebes.  We  collect  from  his 
•eport  of  the  conversation  which  ensued,  that  Demo- 
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CHAP,  sthenes  thought  nothing  would  be  gained  by  such  an 
.  ^^^^' .  attempt,  and  that  it  could  only  serve  to  exasperate 
the  Thebans.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  each  should 
use  his  own  discretion  in  the  choice  of  the  topics  on 
which  he  addressed  the  king.  At  the  audience,  ac- 
cording to  ^schines,  Demosthenes  —  not  abashed  by 
his  previous  misfortune  —  though  confessedly  the 
youngest,  forced  his  colleagues,  notwithstanding  the 
unfriendly  terms  on  which  he  now  stood  vnth  them 
all,  to  allow  him  to  speak  first.  But  we  could  more 
easily  believe  the  story  of  his  failure  on  the  former 
occasion,  than  what  his  adversary  relates  of  this:  that 
he  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  bystanders,  and  put  his 
colleagues  to  the  blush,  by  a  fulsome  enumeration  of 
the  good  offices  he  had  rendered  to  Philip's  ambas- 
sadors at  Athens.  It  was  certainly  not  for  such  a 
purpose  that  he  demanded  the  first  turn.  -zEschines 
is  probably  more  faithful  in  his  report  of  his  own 
speech.  It  turned  it  seems  on  the  history  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  the  Amphictyonic  league,  and 
its  object  was  to  convince  Philip  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thespias  and  Plat«a  the  Thebans  had  violated 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  league,  and  had  broken 
the  oath  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
times  of  Amphictyon  or  Acrisius  for  the  security  of 
the  Amphictyonic  cities  against  each  other's  hostile 
violence.  He  acknowledged  that  the  war  with  Phocis 
was  just  and  pious:  that  the  Amphictyonic  council 
ought  to  be  reinstated  in  its  ancient  authority,  and 
the  authors  of  the  sacrilege  —  the  guilty  individuals, 
not  the  state,  if  it  surrendered  them  to  justice — to  be 
punished ;  and  he  exhorted  Philip  not  to  sanction  the 
injustice  of  the  Thebans,  whom  moreover  he  seems  to 
have  charged  with  a  design  of  seizing  the  sacred 
treasure  for  themselves.  Excellent  arguments,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  Philip's  con- 
science, but  so  wide  of  every  other,  that  when  we 
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remember  they  were  addressed  to  the  conqueror  of  chap. 
Methone  and  01)mthus,  the  orator's  simplicity  is  .  ^^'^' . 
almost  enough  to  awaken  a  doubt  about  his  honesty.^ 
For  the  more  private  scenes  which  passed  during 
the  embassy's  stay  at  Philip's  court,  we  can  still  less 
rely  on  the  statements  of  either  orator.  Demosthenes 
accuses  his  colleagues,  especially  -ZEschines,  of  bri- 
bery, and  a  treasonable  clandestine  correspondence 
with  Philip ;  but  he  seems  to  admit  that  the  charge 
rests  mainly  on  his  construction  of  their  subsequent 
conduct.  Philip  did  not  ratify  the  treaty  at  Pella ; 
but  induced  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to  accompany 
him  on  his  march  through  Thessaly  as  far  as  Pherse. 
The  pretext  which  he  alleged  for  this  delay  was  that 
he  desired  their  mediation  between  the  Pharsalians 
and  Halus:  but  his  motive  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  that  which  Demosthenes  assigns;  he  did  not 
wish  them  to  return  to  Athens  before  he  was  ready 
to  invade  Phocis.^  The  place  in  which  he  at  length  satiflciuioD 
signed  the  treaty  was,  according  to  Demosthenes,  one  ^^ 
not  at  all  proper  for  such  a  solemnity,  but  favourable 
perhaps  to  his  object:  a  common  inn  at  Pherae. 
Here  it  seems  he  demanded  that  the  Phocians  and 
Halus  should  be  expressly  excluded  from  the  treaty; 

>  They  are  however,  as  Arnold  Schcfin*  observes  (in  the  above  cited  essay, 
p.  423. )»  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  misplaced  display  of  mythical  lore  on  the  sulyect 
of  Arophipolis,  only  still  more  absurd. 

*  The  manner  in  which  Demosthenes  (De  Cor.  §  40.)  has  expressed  himself  on 
this  suhject  has  afforded  a  handle  for  an  imputation  on  the  Athenians,  of  iynorancM 
even  grosser  than  might  be  expected  in  an  English  county- meeting.  Demostbenes, 
It  seems,  trusted  that  his  audience  were  not  aware  that  nothing  could  §o  effeetuaUp 
cheek  the  hostile  preparation  of  a  power  desiring  that  its  preparation  should  remain 
a  secret,  as  the  presence  of  the  embassies  from  powers  interested  to  oppose  the  purpose 
of  the  preparation.  This  ignorance  would  indeed  be  surprising  in  the  Athenians, 
since  JEschines  informs  us  (Ctes.  §  83.)  that  Demosthenes  himself  used  to  warn 
them  that  Philip's  ambassadors  were  spies.  But  tbe  wonder  ceases  when  we 
observe  that  Demosthenes  represents  his  colleagues  as  all  in  Pbilip^s  interest :  and 
with  regard  to  himself,  he  explains  how  he  was  prevented  from  sending  home 
information,  unless  he  had  chosen  to  convey  it  in  a  separate  despatch.  (F.  L. 
§  192.)  Why  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  take  that  step,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. We  have  already  intimated,  that  he  was  probably  not  yet  aware  of  tbe  object 
of  Pbilip*s  expedition  himself:  and  this,  not  the  actual  preparation,  was  what  Philip 
desired  to  keep  secret  But  on  the  fiioe  of  hit  own  statements  there  is  at  least  no 
absurdity. 

VOL.  V.  H  H 
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CHAP,  and  Demosthenes  says  that  his  colleagues  consented 
to  accept  the  ratification  in  this  form,  and  that  this 
was  the  fact  which  first  roused  his  suspicions  that 
they  were  lending  themselves  to  Philip  to  accomplish 
the  ruin  of  Phocis.^  Philip  however  had  from  the 
first  declared  by  his  ambassadors,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  treat  with  the  Phocians^ :  and  perhaps  he 
was  forced  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Thcbans  and 
the  Thessalians  to  insist  upon  this  correction  of  the 
treaty ;  though  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  should  have  ventured  to  per- 
mit it :  so  that  this  fact  did  not  much  alter  the  pre- 
vious state  of  things,  and  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  decisive  indication  of  his  designs.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  suspicions  of  Demosthenes  were 
still  but  feebly  excited.  He  says  indeed  that  he 
proposed  a  draught  of  a  letter  to  the  people  which 
his  colleagues  rejected,  and  that  they  sent  another 
instead,  full  of  delusive  representations.  But  we 
neither  hear  what  were  the  contents  of  his  letter,  nor 
why  he  did  not  send  one  privately  on  his  own  behalf 
to  communicate  his  doubts  and  fears.  He  also  asserts 
that  he  wished  to  leave  his  colleagues,  and  to  return 
home  by  himself,  and  that  he  had  hired  a  vessel  for 
this  purpose,  but  was  not  sufi^ered  to  embark.  But 
any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  manner  of  the  Attic 
orators,  will  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  this  may 
have  been  only  a  strong  way  of  expressing  the  fact, 
that,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  endea- 

'  De  F.  L.  §  49.  ix  roVf  5tc  robs  tipKous  ff^cAAc  ^Ikarwos  ifu^m  roin  vc^  r^s 
tlfrfiyriSf  4k(tw6v^vs  iiwo^HxyOfivai  robs  ^mc4as  (nrh  ravntv^  8  antnr^v  koI  4a0  «jk^s  ^y, 
ffvcp  HfuWov  (rtl^C«<r$ai,  I  have  transcribed  the  passage,  that  the  reader  may  be  able 
to  judge  at  once  whether  the  foUo¥ring  comment  on  it — though  by  a  contemner  of 
the  idle  learned — can  have  been  the  effect  of  simple  carelessness,  or  of  honest 
Ignorance.  We  find  him  (Demosthenes)  aeknowledffing  that  the  interttt  of  the  Ph^ 
dans  was  totally  unprovided  far  in  the  treaty  with  MaeedoniOy  and  this  he  juetijies 
so  far  as  to  avow  thai  he  imputed  no  ill  etten  to  Machines  on  that  account :  amw^p 
irol  ^v  tUchs  ^r ;  it  was  very  well  to  be  silent  about  it  and  lei  it  alone, 

*  Demosth.  F.  L.  §  368.  oi  noft'  intipov  wpdoStu  vpo^Aryor  b/uw  Srt  4Nw««at  oi 
9poa94x*Tai  ^l\moi  aufi/juixovs. 
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voured  as  much  as  he  could  to  hasten  the  departure     chap. 
of  the  embassy,  and  perhaps  threatened  to  return 


alone.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  remained  at  ^^'^^^^ 
Pherse,  after  it  had  transacted  its  business :  but  it 
set  out  for  Athens,  where  it  arrived  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  about  the  same  time  that  Philip  began  to  move 
toward  Thermopylae. 

The  crisis  was  near  at  hand :  yet  Demosthenes  con- 
tends that  there  was  still  time  left  to  avert  it,  if  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies  had  not  been  blinded  to 
the  danger  by  the  perfidious  arts  of  ^schines.  If  the 
Phocians  had  united  their  forces  with  those  of  Athens 
to  resist  Philip's  progress,  he  would  probably  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  his  attempt :  but  even  an 
Athenian  armament,  not  supported  by  the  Phocians, 
might  at  least  have  opposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
his  passage.  He  had  however  taken  measures  to 
secure  himself  on  both  sides ;  and  found  means  at  the 
same  time  to  lull  the  Athenians  into  inaction,  and  to 
allure  the  Phocians  into  submission.  The  result  is 
much  clearer  than  the  machinations  by  which  it  was 
accomplished :  yet  with  respect  to  Athens  even  these 
are  so  plainly  disclosed  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  two  rival  orators,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  their  general  nature. 

The  envoys  on  their  return  made  their  report,  as 
on  the  former  occasion,  first  to  the  council,  and  then 
to  the  assembly.  The  council-chamber,  Demosthenes 
says,  was  thronged  with  spectators  ^ :  perhaps  an  un- 
usual indication  of  the  public  anxiety ;  and  he  took 
this  earliest  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the 
conduct  of  his  colleagues;  and,  as  he  obtained  a 
patient  hearing,  his  charges  produced  such  an  effect 
on  the  council,  that  it  withheld  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  the  invitation  to   the  public  table,  with  which 

■  I>e  F.  L.  §  19.  fi€(rr6¥  tSmr&y,  not  as  Vcemel  (Proleg.  ad  Orat  de  Face, 
p.  267.)  explaini  It :  rrferta  imperiiit  tenatoribuM, 

HB  2 
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CHAP,  every  embassy  on  its  return  was  usually  honoured. 
■  ^^^^' '  The  assembly  was  held  on  the  thirteenth ;  and  here 
^"^  -^schines  was  heard  first.  The  only  diflfercnee  be- 
jstchinci.  tween  him  and  his  adversary  as  to  the  substance  of 
his  speech  relates  to  a  point  of  very  slight  importance. 
They  perfectly  agree  as  to  the  main  fact :  that  all  he 
said  was  adapted  to  raise  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  which  proved  completely  fallacious. 
Demosthenes  asserts,  that  iEschines  professed  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Philip's  designs,  and 
assured  the  people  that  they  might  safely  remain 
quiet,  and  that  within  a  few  days  they  would  have 
news  exactly  to  their  wish  ;  Thespiae  and  Platsea  were 
to  be  restored ;  Thebes  to  be  humbled,  deprived  of 
her  sovereignty  over  Boeotia,  and  even  to  be  called  to 
account  for  the  designs  imputed  to  her  on  the  Delphic 
temple.  The  Euboeans  too,  as  he  had  learnt  from  one 
of  their  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Macedonia,  were 
aware  that  Philip  meant  to  give  up  their  island  to 
Athens,  as  a  satisfaction  for  Amphipolis.  Nor  were 
the  benefits  which  they  were  to  expect  from  him  to 
end  here :  there  was  still  another  in  reserve  which  the 
orator  had  laboured  to  obtain  for  them,  but  which  he 
would  not  yet  mention :  a  hint,  which  no  one  could 
mistake,  at  the  recovery  of  Oropus.  According  to  his 
own  account  iEschines  had  given  no  pledges,  had  held 
out  no  promises,  but  had  simply  related  what  he  had 
said  himself,  and  what  he  heard  from  others,  on  his 
embassy ;  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  the 
people  of  all  the  reports  which  were  current  among 
the  Greeks  on  a  subject  which  so  deeply  interested 
Athens.^  But  in  another  part  of  the  same  speech  he 
rests  his  defence  on  a  very  difierent  ground.  He 
asks:  whether  at  the  time  when  he  is  accused  of  de- 
ceiving the  people,  all  Greece  was  not  under  the  same 

>  F.  I^  §  126.  j^ciX^iv  Scijr  T^ir  wdXiy  /iifi€if6t  \6yw   *EXAi|racov  M«oor 
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error  ?  whether  it  was  not  notorious  that  the  Spartan  chap. 
ministers  at  the  Macedonian  court  were  confident  .  ^^^' . 
and  threatening,  the  Thebans  dejected  and  alarmed  ? 
whether  the  Thessalians  did  not  exultingly  proclaim 
that  Philip's  expedition  was  undertaken  only  on  their 
account  ?  whether  some  of  Philip's  chief  courtiers  had 
not  expressly  declared  to  some  of  the  Athenian  am- 
bassadors, that  their  master  meant  to  restore  the 
Boeotian  cities  ?  and  whether  it  was  not  the  universal 
expectation  at  Athens,  that  he  would  humble  Thebes  ? 
That  it  was,  appears  certain ;  but  another  question 
is,  whether  it  was  not  by  -ZEschines  himself  that 
it  had  been  so  widely  diffused  ?  Philip  himself  was 
clearly  much  more  guarded ;  the  letter  which  he  sent 
with  the  envoys  on  this  occasion  was,  according  to 
Demosthenes,  less  encouraging  than  the  former  one. 
It  contained  an  apology  for  the  delay  of  the  embassy's 
return,  which  he  took  upon  himself:  threw  out  a  hint 
about  the  prisoners  tending  to  depreciate  the  merit 
of  the  services  rendered  to  them  by  Demosthenes  \ 
and  gave  the  most  obli^ng  assurances  of  goodwill : 
but  in  language  which  evidently  meant  nothing.  Yet, 
in  the  mood  which  -ZEschines  had  inspired,  even  such 
professions  might  seem  to  confirm  his  report.  De- 
mosthenes says  that  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  awaken 
a  more  sober  and  cautious  spirit :  he  was  heard  with 
impatience  when  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  truth  of  the  report  made  by  his  colleagues ; 
but  when  he  added  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  his  voice 
was  drowned  by  popular  clamour,  which,  aided  by  the 
taunts  of  -ZEschines  and  the  jests  of  Philocrates,  who 
said  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  and  a  water-drinker 
were  not  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  ^,  reduced  him 

'  Tet  the  brevity  of  the  quotation,  robs  alxftoX^ovs  oMl*  iwOviJotBrinu  ^n 
X^curdcu  (F.  L.  §  44.),  renders  it  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  such  a 
tendency. 

'  De  F.  L.  §  61.  6*i\oicp^$  oi/Ski^t  1^,  davfmrrhv  fiii  raurii  ifwl  koI  Atifto- 
tr$iy€i  9oMtif'  oOros  fUw  yiip  Wwp,  iyif  W  o^^w  »fw*.  mU  6ftcit  iytXSrt, 
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CHAP,  to  silence :  and  the  manner  in  which  ^schines  meets 
.  ^^^^' .  this  assertion,  confirms  rather  than  disproves  it.  The 
prospects  which  had  been  exhibited  were  too  dazzling 
to  be  readily  exchanged  for  a  reality  very  unwelcome 
in  itself,  and  imposing  the  necessity  of  immediate 
vigorous  exertion*  The  people  rested  complacently  on 
its  hopes.  The  interests  of  the  Phocians  were  an  object 
of  subordinate  importance ;  provided  Thebes  was  not 
exalted  by  their  fall,  they  might  safely  be  abandoned  to 
Philip's  justice  and  generosity.  A  decree  was  carried 
on  the  motion  of  Philocrates,  in  which  Philip  was 
praised  and  thanked,  and  the  peace  and  alliance  were 
extended  to  his  successors :  and  it  was  declared  that 
unless  the  Phocians  consented  to  deliver  up  the  temple 
to  its  rightful  guardians,  the  Amphictyous,  Athens 
herself  would  lend  her  aid  to  compel  them.  Another 
Third  cm-  embassy  was  immediately  appointed  to  present  this 
^m^  decree  to  Philip,  and,  it  seems,  to  attend  the  council 
of  the  Amphictyons,  which  it  was  expected  wguld 
shortly  be  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of 
Phocis.  iEschines  and  Demosthenes  were  both  nomi- 
nated as  ambassadors.  But  Demosthenes  solemnly 
declined  the  commission,  on  a  plea  confirmed  by  his 
oath,  as  the  law  in  such  cases  required,  ^schines 
according  to  his  ovv  n  account  had  returned  in  ill  health 
from  the  second  embassy;  and  though  he  did  not 
decline  the  new  oflice,  was  unable  to  set  out  imme- 
diately, and  obtained  leave  to  stay  behind.  His  ad- 
versary treats  this  as  a  mere  pretext ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  if  Demosthenes  had  gone  he  would  not 
have  staid  at  home. 

Thus  then  Philip's  object  was  completely  attained 
at  Athens,  and  the  Phocians  were  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  their  nearest  and  most  powerful  ally.  How  far 
their  deliberations  were  swayed,  or  their  fate  deter- 
mined, by  these  proceedings  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
is  still  a  doubtful  question,  on  which  we  cannot  come 
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to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  because  we  are  not  chap. 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties  in  .  ^^  . 
Phocis,  or  with  the  situation  of  Phalaecus.  It  suited 
the  purpose  of  Demosthenes  to  take  no  notice  of  him, 
but  to  represent  all  that  he  did  as  the  act  of  the  Pho* 
cian  people,  and  as  the  eflFect  of  the  treachery  of 
-^schines,  and  the  credulity  of  the  Athenians, 
^schines  contends  that  before  the  first  embassy  Pha- 
laecus had  manifested  his  distrust  of  Athens,  and  his 
inclination  to  place  confidence  in  Philip :  and  the  first 
part  of  this  assertion,  as  we  have  seen,  was  certainly 
true ;  but  that  he  was  at  first  more  disposed  to  trust 
Philip,  is  not  so  clear.  It  seems  indeed  that  while 
Philip  was  on  his  march  toward  Thermopylae,  the 
Phocians  were  joined  by  a  Lacedaemonian  army  com- 
manded by  king  Archidamus.  Diodorus  says  that 
they  had  sent  for  these  succours :  which  might  be 
•naturally  conjectured,  but  is  rendered  very  doubtful 
by  the  sequel.  A  hint  of  Demosthenes  ^  inclines  us 
to  believe,  that,  when  Philip  was  known  to  be  pre- 
paring an  expedition  to  Phocis,  the  Spartans  sent  this 
force  either  on  a  secret  understanding  with  him,  or  on 
the  strength  of  the  assurances  which  they  received  of 
his  favourable  intentions  from  their  ambassadors  at 
Pella.  When  !Philip  drew  near,  Archidamus — possibly 
with  an  honourable  purpose  of  making  the  best  terms 
for  the  Phocians  —  proposed  to  Phalaecus  to  garrison 
the  frontier  towns  which  commanded  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  But  Phalaecus  did  not  find  his  account 
in  a  plan  which  would  have  deprived  him  of  the  means 
of  bargaining  for  himself;  and  it  seems  that  he  re- 
jected the  offer  with  a  taunting  admonition :  that  it 
would  be  better  to  look  to  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened Sparta  at  home,  than  to  concern  himself  about 

*  De  F.  L.  S  86.  robs  AeurcScu/Aoyfout  iMTnr4fivero  wdtna  rh  npdyftaS^  6wo<rx^ 
/U901  wpA^tiy  4K€lyois :  which  has  been  construed  into  an  invitation  to  the  Spartans 
to  take  the  lead  in  settling  the  Saered  War, 
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those  of  Phocis.*  Archidamus,  either  conceiving  some 
suspicion  of  treachery,  or  seeing  no  prospect  of  serving 
the  Phocians,  withdrew.^  Nevertheless  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  Phalaecus  wished  to  remain  in  his 
country,  and  to  retain  his  dignity,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  rejected  any  aid  for  this  purpose  which  did 
not  endanger  his  independence.  But  when  he  saw 
Philip  advancing  with  the  avowed  intention  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
make  his  choice.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether 
if  he  had  been  sure  of  support  both  from  Sparta  and 
Athens,  and  had  not  been  conscious  that  he  had  per- 
sonally alienated  both  states,  he  would  have  ventured 
to  defy  the  power  of  Macedonia,  though  it  appears 
that  after  his  restoration  he  had  carried  on  the  war  in 
Boeotia  with  unabated  success.  But  if  he  had  wavered 
before,  the  proceedings  at  Athens  after  the  second- 
embassy,  as  they  proved  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
for  from  that  quarter,  must  have  decided  him.  It 
was  now  evident  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in 
timely  submission ;  and  even  a  purely  patriotic  feeling 
might  have  deterred  him  from  prolonging  a  useless  con- 
test.   He  had  envoys,  or  at  least  couriers  %  at  Athens 


'  kw^Kplvamo  aJbr^  t&  r^i  2«'4^»n9f  SciyA  MUpoi,  jkoI  ii^  {riu  Cod.  Re^)  viy* 
wbroli.  (^sch.  De  F.  L.  §  1 40. )  I  have  ventured  on  the  interpretation  given  in 
the  text  of  this  difficult  passage  —  which  seems  also  to  have  been  Taylor's,  who 
says .  verba  sonant :  rea  vestrat  curate  —  notwithstanding  Welske's  admonition,  Ik 
Hgperbola,  ii.  p.  25.  n.  21.  It  may  independently  of  the  context  be  more  natural 
to  supply  ^iffKorrts  than  wcXcvayrcs  or  &t  8«« :  but  the  latter  construction  is  cer- 
tainly admissible  (on  the  infinitive  used  for  the  imperative  see  Matthis  Gr.  Gnun. 
§  547. )  and  the  sense  appears  to  require  it  If  the  saliiect  of  ScSi^rcu  is  Phalccus 
(o/  r^payvoi)  the  answer  seems  absurd,  whatever  sense  be  given  to  rJt  ^Cvdipnfs  dcivd. 
Weiske's  proposal,  to  read  icol  rk  fi^  rap*  atrrots,  with  the  sense  periemlMOB  ribi  et 
gravtt  e««e  SpartanoM,  etiamn  procul  tint,  nedum  si  in  Phocide  aut  in  Pylaids  ca»- 
tellis :  is  at  least  as  surprising  as  any  of  those  which  he  rejects. 

'  I  refer  the  story  to  this  epoch,  thouah  .£schines  De  F.  L.  §  1 43.  seems  to  in- 
timate that  the  aflkir  took  place  before  be  was  appofaated  on  the  first  embassy  to 
Philip.  But  he  was  probably  tempted  to  apply  to  Sparta  what  he  had  only  proved 
with  regard  to  Athens:  and  it  seems  clear  that  Demosthenes  is  alluding  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Arcbidamus,  apparently  with  the  meaning  I  have  assigned,  De  F.  L. 
§86. 

'  Demosthenes  calls  them  irp4a€tiSy  .Machines  ipofUHC^pmu, 
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Oil  the  tEirteenth  of  June,  from  whom  he  received  early  chap. 
intelligence  of  all  that  took  place  in  the  assembly  on  ■  '  > 
that  day.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  been 
in  suspense  up  to  that  moment ;  but  the  accounts  he 
heard,  while  they  satisfied  his  own  mind,  enabled  him 
to  quiet  the  doubts  and  scruples  of  others,  and  perhaps 
for  the  moment  to  reconcile  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  the  step  he  was  about  to  take.  He  had  no 
doubt  been  for  some  time  in  negotiation  with  Philip, 
and  the  final  compact  was  soon  adjusted.  Phalaecus 
was  permitted  to  retire  with  his  troops,  and  led  8000 
mercenaries  away  with  him  to  seek  his  fortunes  in 
Peloponnesus.  He  afterwards  crossed  over  into  Crete, 
where,  aftei'  several  vicissitudes,  he  was  killed  while 
besieging  Cydonia,  as  some  believed,  by  fire  which  fell 
from  heaven ;  according  to  other  accounts  by  one  of 
his  own  soldiers.  Philip  took  possession  of  Alponus,  Phmpover- 
Thronium,  and  Nicaea,  and  advanced  without  delay  "*°* 
into  the  heart  of  Phocis.  No  conditions  it  seems  had 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians ;  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  Macedonian  army,  which  was  now 
reinforced  with  Thessalian  and  Theban  troops,  most 
of  the  towns  surrendered  at  discretion.  There  were 
however  some  which,  either  irritated  by  the  presence 
of  their  inveterate  enemies  as  Philip's  allies,  or  in- 
stigated by  some  leading  men,  who  may  have  had 
private  grounds  of  alarm  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
past  conduct,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  at  resistance. 
They  were  taken  by  storm,  and  rased  to  the  ground, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery.  Philip 
himself  avows  this  proceeding ;  and  as  it  was  not 
more  rigorous  than  his  treatment  of  other  places 
which  gave  him  no  greater  provocation,  there  is  no 
reason  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  Thebans 
or  Thessalians.  He  then  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  Delphi,  and  convened  a  council  of  the  Amphic- 
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tyons,  to  sit  in  judgement  on  those  who  had  incurred 
the  guilt  of  sacrilege. 

The  tidings  of  these  events,  which  were  successively 
brought  to  Athens,  roused  the  people  from  a  pleasing 
dream  to  a  bitter  feeling  of  disappointment,  fear,  and 
resentment.  It  seems  that  before  they  learnt  the  de- 
cisive blow,  they  received  a  letter  from  Philip,  in 
which  he  invited  them  to  join  their  forces  with  his. 
Demosthenes  indeed  speaks  of  two  such  letters ;  and 
l)erhap8  that  which  was  brought  by  the  second  em- 
bassy contained  such  an  invitation.  But  if  so,  it 
appears  from  iEschines,  that  it  must  have  been  re- 
peated after  the  treaty  with  PhaJa^cus.  -^schines 
contends,  that,  if  the  Athenians  had  complied  with  it, 
they  might  have  counteracted  the  control  which  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  exerted  over  Philip,  and 
have  enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  intentions  which  he 
had  intimated,  and  really  entertained ;  but  that  De- 
mosthenes and  his  party  excited  a  suspicion  that  he 
meant  to  seize  the  Athenian  troops  as  hostages.*  On 
the  other  hand,  Demosthenes  professes  to  believe,  that 
even  after  Philip  had  penetrated  through  Thermo- 
pylae, a  vigorous  efibrt  on  the  part  of  Athens  might 
have  encouraged  the  Phocians  to  resist  him,  and  have 
enabled  them  to  sustain  his  attacks,  until  scarcity 
of  provisions  in  a  country  which  had  so  long  been 
the  theatre  of  a  wasting  war,  would  have  forced  him 
to  retreat.^  We  can  hardly  decide  which  supposition 
is  the  more  improbable :  but  it  seems  clear  that  the 
course  which  the  Athenians  adopted  was  the  most 
unwise  that  could  have  been  suggested  to  them. 
They  received  the  first  intelligence,  tf  not  of  Philip's 
convention  with  Phalaecus,  at  least  of  his  hostile 
march  through  Phocis,  from   Dercylus,  one  of  the 


'  De  F.  L.  §  146.     The  sense  of  the  paange  U  clear  enough,  but  It 
sary  to  insert  1i  before  furairtfiwotiiifou. 
*  De  F.  L.  §  136. 
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envoys^  who  had  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  Mace-  chap. 
donian  camp  as  far  as  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  they  .  ^^^^' . 
heard  the  news  which  seemed  to  render  it  necessary 
that  they  should  obtain  further  instructions  from 
home.  Dercylus  seems  to  have  been  sent  forward, 
and  reaching  Athens  on  the  twenty-fourth,  found  the 
people  in  assembly,  on  some  business  concerning  the 
arsenal,  in  Piraeus.  He  reported,  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  the  accounts  he  had  heard,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Philip  had  declared  himself 
unreservedly  on  the  side  of  Thebes :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  now  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions  as 
to  the  Boeotian  towns,  if  he  did  not  in  the  course  of 
his  march  compel  some  of  them  to  admit  Theban 
garrisons.  Still,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  narrative  of 
-Sschines,  the  news  did  not  seem  so  certain  or  so  de- 
cisive, as  to  call  for  an  immediate  demonstration  of 
public  feeling,  or  even  to  prevent  the  embassy  from 
renewing  its  journey  to  attend  the  council  of  Ainphic- 
tyons:  and  ^schines,  having  now  recovered  his 
strength,  did  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  accompany- 
ing them,  though  it  compelled  him  to  witness  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  the  hopes  which  he  had  at  least  helped 
to  raise  as  to  the  issue  of  the  war.  After  their  de- 
parture it  seems  that  either  the  first  tidings  were 
confirmed,  or  new  and  more  alarming  reports  received. 
For  the  people  was  induced  to  manifest  its  grief  and  Their  im. 
consternation  by  a  decree,  which  directed  all  the  pre-  ^^^ 
parations  usually  made  when  a  hostile  army  was  *n«^ 
about  to  invade  Attica.  It  ordered  the  fortresses  on 
the  frontier  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Piraeus  to  be  repaired,  women  and  children 
and  moveable  property  to  be  brought  within  the 
walls,  and  that  a  festival  of  Hercules  which  usually 
took  place  in  the  country,  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
city.  This  measure  was  no  doubt  less  an  effect  of  a 
real  panic,  than  a  burst  of  ill  humour,  which  it  would 
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CHAP,  have  been  wiser  to  suppress.  It  afforded  Philip  oc- 
V  ^  ' '  casion  for  expostulation,  which  must  have  inflamed 
the  people's  anger  the  more,  as  it  admitted  of  no 
reply.  He  addressed  another  letter  to  them,  in  which 
lie  calmly  apprised  them  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  occupied  Phocis,  and  the  punishment  he  had  in- 
flicted on  the  towns  which  resisted  him.  He  had 
heard  that  they  were  preparing  to  succour  the  Pho- 
cians,  and  wrote  that  they  might  spare  themselves  so 
useless  a  labour.  It  was  hardly  right,  just  after  they 
had  made  peace,  to  go  forth  to  battle ;  especially  as 
the  Phocians  were  not  comprehended  in  the  treaty : 
so  that  all  they  would  gain  by  their  interference 
would  be  the  shame  of  an  unavailing  aggression. 

It  seems  very  improbable  that  Philip  or  his  allies 
should  have  waited  for  the  ordinary  time  of  an  Am- 
phi'ctyonic  meeting,  which  would  not  have  arrived 
before  the  autumn,  to  accomplish  their  several  ends. 
The  Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  burning  for  re- 
venge on  the  Phocians ;  and  Philip  had  an  object  in 
view  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was  willing  to  gratify 
their  wishes.  The  Amphictyonic  council,  reinstated 
in  its  ancient  authority  with  a  force  such  as  it  never 
before  had  at  its  command  to  execute  its  decrees,  first 
deliberated  on  the  penalty  due  to  the  impiety  of  the 
Phocians.  The  states  which  it  represented  on  this 
occasion  were  all,  except  Athens,  bitter  enemies  of 
the  conquered  people.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
among  them  all  none  exhibited  such  violent  animosity 
as  the  tribes  of  Mount  (Eta.  Their  deputies,  accord- 
ing to  JEschines,  proposed  to  inflict  the  extreme 
punishment  of  sacrilege  —  precipitation  from  the 
rock  —  on  the  whole  adult  male  population,  at  least 
of  some  Phocian  towns,  ^schines  claims  the  merit 
of  having  successfully  interceded  to  avert  this  bloody 
sentence,  which  probably  never  entered  into  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  leading  members  of  the  couucU, 
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and  would  not  have  been  sanctioned  by  Philip.  Their  chap. 
hatred  was  satisfied  with  a  milder  doom,  which,  as  far  .  "^^' . 
as  was  possible,  erased  the  name  of  Phocis  from  the  d««  <^ 
,  list  of  Greek  states,  and  crushed  its  independence  for  ^"***^' 
ever.  All  the  Phocian  cities  except  Abae,  twenty- 
two  in  number,  were  condemned  to  be  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  population  to  be  dispersed  in 
villages  at  a  certain  distance  fipom  each  other,  and 
none  containing  more  than  fifty  dwellings.  They 
were  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  until  they  should  have  restored  the 
whole  amount  of  the  plundered  treasure,  which  was 
estimated  —  and  there  was  no  one  to  control  this 
valuation  —  at  10,000  talents,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
they  were  not  allowed  to  possess  arms  or  horses :  the 
persons  who  had  taken  the  principal  part  in  the  spo- 
liation of  the  temple,  and  who  had  fled  the  country, 
were  to  be  pursu^  and  brought  to  justice.  Finally 
the  Phocians  were  deprived  of  all  access  to  the 
temple,  and  of  their  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  council; 
and  the  two  votes  which  they  had  possessed  were 
transferred  to  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  his  succes- 
sors. Sparta  was  also  deprived  of  her  share  in  the 
Amphictyonic  privileges  of  the  Dorian  race.*  The 
honour  of  presiding  at  the  Pythian  games  was  hence- 
forth to  be  shared  by  Philip  with  the  Thebans  and 
Tliessalians.^ 

Thus  then  Philip  had  attained  an  end  which  he  had 
probably  been  long  aiming  at,  but  which  was  never- 
theless of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  not  easy  for  any 
one  else  to  divine  it :  and  this  was  the  great  advan- 
tage which  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
to  his  success.  He  had  little  need  of  any  deeper  arti- 
fices than  silence  and  patience.     While  he  kept  aloof 

>  Paus.  z.  8.  2. 

'  Diodorui  (xvi.  60.)  adds  as  a  rraKm,  brcaiue  the  Corinthians  had  taken  part 
in  the  impiety  of  the  Phocians  —  as  if  Corinth  had  previously  presided  at  the 
Pythian  games.     Possibly  Diudorus  coofbundcd  them  with  the  Isthmian. 
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CHAP,  from  the  chief  scene  of  action,  which  secretly  engaged 
V  ^  ' '  the  largest  share  of  his  attention,  and  extended  his 
power  in  other  quarters,  and  suffered  the  Greeks  to 
form  their  conjectures  on  his  designs,  with  perhaps 
no  more  encouragement  than  a  few  hints  dropped  by 
his  generals  and  ministers,  the  course  of  events  was 
quietly  working  in  his  favour,  and  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  all  that  he  desired  almost  without  a  struorcrle. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  preferred,  if  he  had  been  able, 
to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian  towns ; 
but  the  goodwill  of  Thebes  was  at  this  juncture  more 
important  to  him  than  that  of  Athens :  and  he  could 
still  wait,  and  be  silent.  And  hence  we  are  led  to  doubt 
whether  in  this  transaction  he  resorted  to  the  arts  of 
corruption  which  Demosthenes  imputes  to  him ;  as  on 
the  other  hand  we  see  nothing  clearly  proved  in  the 
conduct  of  iEschines  up  to  this  point,  that  affords  a 
fair  ground  for  the  charge  of  treasonable  collusion  with 
Philip.  That  he  consented  under  such  circumstances  as 
we  have  mentioned  to  go  on  the  third  embassy :  that 
he  accepted  grants  of  land  from  Philip  ^ :  that  hence- 
forth his  tone  and  conduct  with  respect  to  Macedonia 
became  so  different  from  what  they  had  been  at  the 
time  of  his  mission  into  Peloponnesus :  these  may 
seem  to  be  facts,  which  coupled  together  testify 
strongly  against  him ;  and  they  do  indeed  raise  sus- 
picions of  his  integrity  which  can  never  be  wholly 
removed.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  observe, 
that  the  period  was  now  approaching,  when  upright 
men  might  more  and  more  doubt  the  expediency  of 
a  contest  with  Macedonia  :  and  that  it  was  peculiarly 
difficult  for  a  personal  enemy  of  Demosthenes  not  to 
feel  some  prepossession  for  Philip.  . 
▲dvantagn  The  objcct  which  Philip  had  accomplished  ^vas  im- 
J5S^  ^  portant  to  him  in  several  points  of  view.     The  honour 

'  The  charge  is  made  by  Demosthenes  with  a  distinct  specification  of  the  yearly 
▼alue,  half  M  talent  (F.  L.  §  158.),  and  is  not  contradicted  by  .Ssrhioea. 
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of  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  though  con-  chap. 
ferred  on  the  king,  reflected  upon  his  people  ;  it  was  ■  ^^^'  - 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  naturalisation,  which  wiped 
off  the  stain  of  its  semi-barbarian  origin :  the  Mace- 
donians might  henceforward  be  considered  as  Greeks. 
He  probably  also  reckoned  that  it  would  afford  him 
pretexts,  occasions,  facilities,  for  interference,  as  often 
as  he  might  desire  it,  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  It  was 
likewise  a  step  toward  a  higher  object,  which  now  at 
least  stood  distinctly  before' his  view,  as  the  mark 
toward  which  all  his  future  enterprises  were  to  be 
directed.  He  had  now  a  clear  prospect  that  at  no 
very  distant  time  he  should  be  able  to  begin  his 
meditated  attack  on  the  Persian  empire  in  the  name 
of  Greece,  and  with  all  the  advantages  that  were  to 
be  derived  from  the  consent,  whether  real  or  appa- 
rent, of  the  nation.  This  project,  which  he  had  pro- 
bably long  harboured,  had  been  recently  presented  to 
his  mind  by  Isocrates  in  a  pamphlet,  written  during 
the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  j)eace  with 
Athens  and  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  and  addressed 
to  him  in  the  form  of  an  oration  :  exhorting  him  first 
to  interpose  his  authority  to  bring  about  a  general 
pacification  in  Greece,  which  would  follow  as  soon 
as  he  had  healed  the  breaches  that  separated  the 
leading  states,  Thebes  and  Athens,  Sparta  and  Argos, 
from  one  another,  and  then  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  national  confederacy  for  the  invasion  of 
Persia.  This  national  war  with  Persia  was  the  great 
thought  which  haunted  Isocrates  almost  all  his  life ; 
though  perhaps  he  took  it  up  at  first  merely  as  a 
theme  for  rhetorical  exercise.^  In  it  he  saw  the  only 
remedy  for  aU  the  evils  that  afflicted  Greece :  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  ambitious  rivals  whose  discord 
had   hitherto  wasted   her  strength :    a  channel,   by 

'  It  had  before  been  treated  by  Gorgias,  fh>m  whose  declamation  Isocrates  k  said 
to  have  borrowed.  Vit  X.  Orat.  p.  837.  F.  Phllostratus  De  Vit  Soph.  i.  1 7.  3. 
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CHAP,     which  the  hosts  of  restless  adventurers  who  preyed 
.  ^^^^'  .   upon  her  resources  might  be  drawn  off  to  more  al- 


luring fields,  and  the  needy  citizens,  whose  poverty 
rendered  them  the  ready  tools  of  political  intrigues, 
to  foreign  settlements,  where  they  would  find  an 
ample  and  secure  provision:  and  through  which  a 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  East  might  flow  into 
Greece.  He  had  recommended  his  project  to  public 
notice  on  various  very  different  occasions.  While 
Sparta  was  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  by  the 
humiliation  of  01)nithus  was  breaking  do^vn  one  of 
the  barriers  which  she  would  afterwards  gladly  have 
seen  standing  between  her  and  Macedonia,  Isocrates, 
in  an  oration  professedly  designed  to  be  recited  before 
the  spectators  assembled  at  the  national  games,  urged 
the  expedience  of  a  coalition  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  for  war  with  Persia,  Again,  after  Sparta 
had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  weakness, 
when  Archidamus  had  mounted  the  throne,  the 
rhetorician  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself,  and 
attempted  to  persuade  the  Spartan  king,  that  the  en- 
terprise of  pacifying  Greece,  and  conquering  Persia, 
did  not  exceed  his  means.  But  when  Philip's  suc- 
cesses had  turned  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  toward  him, 
Isocrates  too  could  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  hero 
destined  to  execute  his  favourite  plan.  As  long  how- 
ever as  the  war  lasted  between  Athens  and  Mace- 
donia, it  would  have  been  useless,  and  perhaps  hardly 
safe,  to  propose  it.  The  peace  encouraged  him  to 
speak  out. 
oratkm  of  The  rhetorician  lays  great  stress  on  Philip's  pre- 
T  *^*^  tended  descent  from  Hercules,  as  a  motive  both  for 
his  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the  four  states  which  in 
various  ways  had  been  so  closely  connected  with  his 
divine  ancestor,  and  for  an  undertaking  in  which  he 
would  be  emulating  the  glory  of  that  mighty  con- 
queror.   And  Philip,  though  he  could  not  be  touched 
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by  the  argument,  may  not  have  been  insensible  to  the  chap. 
flattery  implied  in  it.  But  we  can  better  understand  .  ^^^' . 
the  force  of  his  appeal  to  history,  when  he  encourages 
Philip  by  the  examples  of  Jason,  Agesilaus,  and  the 
Ten  Thousand.  Perhaps  however  the  most  remark- 
able passage  in  the  whole  is  one  in  which  he  alludes 
to  certain  suspicions,  which  were  current,  he  says, 
among  the  malignant  or  credulous,  as  to  Philip's  in- 
tentions. There  were  persons,  it  seems,  lovers  of 
trouble  and  confusion,  who  affected  to  believe,  and 
others  so  senseless  as  to  be  persuaded  by  them,  that 
the  growth  of  Philip's  power  was  dangerous  to 
Greece :  that  his  object  was  to  set  the  Greek  states 
at  variance  with  each  other,  in  order  to  reduce  them 
all  to  subjection  :  as  for  instance  that  he  professed  to 
side  with  the  Messenians  against  Sparta,  to  make 
himself  master  of  Peloponnesus.  Isocrates  would 
hardly  have  deigned  to  notice  these  absurd  suspicions, 
which  Philip  himself,  in  his  consciousness  of  the  purity 
of  his  intentions,  might  be  inclined  to  despise,  if  they 
had  not  been  so  widely  spread  among  the  multitude 
by  the  arts  of  designing  men.  But  the  plan  which  he 
has  suggested  of  uniting  Greece,  and  conquering 
Persia,  is  the  surest  way  to  refute  such  calumnies. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  perfectly  in 
earnest,  and  that  he  expressed  all  that  he  thought ; 
though  his  infatuation  may  seem  hardly  credible, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  parallel  that  would  com- 
pletely illustrate  its  extravagance.  The  Italian  cities 
in  the  middle  ages  had  reason  to  rejoice,  when  an 
emperor,  who  threatened  their  liberties,  could  be 
forced  to  embark  in  a  crusade :  because  it  was  known 
that  such  an  expedition  was  likely  to  weaken  his 
power.  But  they  would  have  suspected  the  sanity  of 
a  citizen  who  should  have  advised  them  to  combine 
their  forces  to  put  the  German  emperor  in  possession 

VOL.  V.  II 
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CHAP,  of  the  Greek  empire  ;  as  we  should  that  of  a  modem 
.  ^^^^' .  politician,  who  should  propose  a  confederacy  among 
the  European  states,  to  aid  Russia  in  the  conquest  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.  Isocrates  unquestionably 
believed  that  Philip  was  sure  of  success  in  the  enter- 
prise he  recommended,  and  that  when  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Asia,  he  would  still  be  a  safe  neigh- 
bour to  the  Greeks,  and  would  look  upon  himself  only 
as  the  general  of  their  confederate  army.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  he  only  erred  through  excessive  confi- 
dence in  Philip's  generosity :  for  this  could  not  en- 
sure the  moderation  of  his  successors.  Perhaps  the 
best  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  the  rhetorician  is, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  the  thought  of  Greece  sub- 
ject to  a  foreign  master. 
Execution  The  Amphictyonic  decree  relating  to  Phocis  ap- 
tl^l^l^  pears  to  have  been  soon  carried  into  execution,  so  far 
pbodt.  as  was  deemed  necessary.  But  we  may  collect  even 
from  Demosthenes  \  that  the  condemned  cities  were 
not  totally  rased  to  the  ground,  but  only  their  forti- 
fications dismantled;  and  possibly  a  sniall  remnant 
of  the  population  was  left  in  each.  According  to 
Demosthenes  Thebes  was  permitted  to  add  a  part  of 
Phocis  to  her  territory ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  statement,  which  he  makes  in  very  vague  lan- 
guage, is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  or  had  any 
real  foundation.^  She  however  certainly  recovered 
Orchomenus,  Coronea,  Corsese,  and  whatever  other 
places  she  had  lost  in  Bceotia.  But  those  of  the  in- 
habitants who  dreaded  her  resentment  were  allowed 
to  withdraw :  a  numerous  body  of  Boeotian,  as  well 

■  For  it  is  more  probable  that  he  exaggerates  where,  as  De  F.  L.  §  154^  he 
•peaks  of  the  destruction  as  total  —  BKmtf  tw  ruxiv  teal  w6\9mf  iamlpwa  —  than 
that  he  fidls  short  of  the  truth  where  he  only  mentions  the  demolition  of  the  walls, 
as  F.  L.  §  373.  It  may  at  least  be  supposed  that  fifty  dwellings  were  spared  In 
each. 

*  F.  L.  §  139.  rris  *wk4wp  x^^  iyicpvrM  ywy6itafu    But  §  154.  tat  has  Tf  s 
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as  Phocian  exiles,  took  refuge  in  Athens,  where  their  chap. 
presence  must  have  excited  feelings  by  no  means  ■  ^^]^'  - 
friendly  toward  Philip.  He  however  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, as  Diodorus  says,  with  a  great  increase  of  re- 
putation :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  carried 
with  him  the  praises  and  blessings  of  the  Thessalians 
and  Thebans,  who  extolled  the  gratification  of  their 
revenge  and  ambition  as  a  work  of  piety,  and  were 
blinded,  by  the  temporary  advantage  they  had  ob- 
tained for  themselves,  to  the  irreparable  evil  they  had 
brought  upon  Greece. 
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0' 

ON  THE   BIRTH-YEAR   OF   DEMOSTHENES. 

The  little  essay  on  the  Birth-year  of  Demosthenes,  which  appeared    Appsnux 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  and  which  was  •  avowedly  designed  ^' 

chiefly  to  draw  the  attention  of  English  scholars  to  the  subject,  '  •  ' 
may  be  said  to  have  answered  its  main  purpose,  when  it  called 
forth  the  observations  which  Mr.  Clinton  made  on  it  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  FcuH,  I  must  now,  for  many  reasons  —  several  of 
which  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  the  readers  of  this  volume  — 
abandon  the  supposition  adopted  in  that  essay  as  totally  untenable; 
though  I  do  not  assent  to  Mr.  Clinton's  conclusion,  by  which  the  ' 

birth  of  Demosthenes  is  assigned  to  OL  99.  3.  Since  then  the 
question  has  been  more  fully  discussed  by  a  great  number  of 
(eminent  German  critics,  particularly  by  Ranke  (in  Krsch  and 
Grueber's  Encyclopaedia,  Demosthenes) \  Briickner  {Konig  Phi- 
lipp);  Seebeck  {Ztmmermann*s  Zeitschrift,  1838);  Bohnecke 
{Forschungen)j  and  Droysen  {Ueber  dcu  Gehurts-jahr  des  Detiun 
sthenes  in  Rliein.  Mus.  vol.  x.).  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  re- 
[)roduce  this  discussion,  with  my  comments  upon  it,  which  would 
swell  this  appendix  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  ; 
but  only  to  notice,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  leading  arguments 
which  seem  to  me  to  warrant  and  require  the  conclusion  on  which 
I  have  proceeded  in  this  edition,  and  which  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  arrangement  of  several  events  in  Philip*8  reign. 

All  the  authors  just  mentioned  agree  in  rejecting  the  date 
(01.  98.  4.)  assigned  by  Pseudo-Plutarch  for  the  orator's  birth. 
But  every  year  of  the  next  Olympiad  has  its  advocate  among  them. 
Ranke  and  Seebeck  contend  for  01. 99. 1. ;  Droysen  for  01.  99. 2. 
Briickner  sides  with  Mr.  Clinton  in  favour  of  01. 99. 3. ;  Bohnecke 
maintains  the  date  of  Dionysius.  (01.  99. 4.)  All  profess  to  ground 
their  opinions  on  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  himself,  and  ex- 
pressly or  tacitly  to  admit  that,  if  the  truth  cannot  be  deduced  from 
them,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  ascertaining  it  from  any  other 
evidence.  Only  Bohnecke  introduces  another  principle  into  the 
discussion,  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice  with  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  testimony  delivered  by 
Demosthenes.  For  he  sets  out  with  the  assumption,  that  we  have 
only  to  choose  between  the  two  dates  —  differiug  by  a  whole 
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Appkkdic  Olympiad  —  furnished  by  Pseudo-Platarch  and  Dionysius ;  and  he 
^'  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Clinton  for  abandoning  the  one  without  adhe- 
ring to  the  other  —  a  middle  course  which  he  considers  as  almost 
always  very  dangerous  in  historical  criticism.  Whatever  makes 
against  the  date  of  Pseudo-Plutarch,  he  treats  as  an  argument 
for  that  of  Dionysius;  and  at  the  close  of  his  investigation 
he  observes:  After  this  inquiry,  I  consider  the  question  of  the 
birth-year  of  Demosthenes  as  solved,  and  the  opinion  of  Pseudo- 
Plutarch  as  completely  driven  out  of  the  field.  So  that  if  Pseudo- 
Plutarch  had  been  silent,  the  authority  of  Dionysius  must  have 
been  held  to  be  decisive,  and  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  further 
inquiry.  And  yet  Bdhnecke  himself  does  not  regard  Dionysius  as 
infallible,  and  does  not  scruple  to  reject  some  opinions  of  his  wliich 
are  apparently  quite  as  well  grounded  as  this  about  the  birth-year 
of  Demosthenes.  If  neither  Pseudo-Plutarch  nor  Dionysius  are 
entitled  to  such  deference,  then  it  seems  clear  that  the  right  course  is 
— as  Seebeck  very  properly  insists — to  keep  their  opinions  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  view,  until  it  has  been  ascertained  what  conclu- 
'  sion  results  from  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  data  furnished  by 

Demosthenes  himself.  If  indeed  this  conclusion  points  —  as  it 
may  still  seem  to  do  —  more  ways  than  one,  so  as  to  leave  the 
inquirer  at  fault,  and  yet  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  a 
choice — as  is  the  unhappy  case  of  one  who  has  undertaken  to  write 
a  history  of  those  times  —  then  he  may  be  allowed  to  submit  his 
doubts  to  the  decision  of  the  best  authority  he  can  find ;  though  he 
cannot  feel,  and  ought  not  to  profess,  entire  confidence  in  the  result, 
and  should  only  regard  it  as  a  temporary  position,  subject  to  the 
issue  of  a  future  more  satisfactory  research.  Instead  of  taking  thizs 
which  appears  to  me  the  only  safe  as  well  as  logical  course, 
Bohnecke  opens  his  inquiry  by  declaring  it  to  be  his  intention,  first 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  Dionysius  from  the 
testimony  of  Demosthenes,  and  then  to  show  that  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  other  ancient  authors,  and 
that  it  is  even  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Pseudo-Plutarch  himself. 
But  the  reader  is  tiius  at  least  led  to  expect,  that  the  inquiry  will 
begin  with  an  examination  of  the  evidence  of  Demosthenes.  Instead 
of  this  however,  the  first  section  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
comparative  authority  of  the  two  conflicting  statements,  and  reasons 
are  assigned  for  giving  a  decided  preference  to  Dionysius,  as  having 
deduced  his  date,  not  from  iiis  own  calculation  or  opinion,  as 
Pseudo-Plutarchus,  but  from  some  earlier  life  of  the  orator: 
though,  if  the  fact  be  admitted,  as  we  know  nothing  whatever 
about  this  source  of  his*  information,  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
how  far  it  deserved  his  confidence.  The  next  section  indeed 
introduces  the  witness  of  Demosthenes,  but  in  a  manner  very 
characteristic  of  the  unfortunate  error  which  runs   through  the 
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whole  essay :  for  the  ohject  of  this  section  is  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  date  of  Dionysius  from  the  statement  of  Demosthenes 
in  the  oration  against  Midias.  That  statement,  we  know,  deter- 
mines the  age  which  he  had  reached  when  he  wrote  the  speech* 
He  was  then,  he  says,  thirty-two  (Ivo  koI  TpiaKorra  trri  yiyova). 
And  if  we  only  knew  the  date  of  the  speech,  nothing  more  would 
be  wanting  to  ascertain  the  orator^s  birth-year.  Bohnecke  indeed 
believes  that  he  has  determined  the  date  of  the  speech.  But  he 
arrives  at  his  conclusion  by  an  elaborate  cumulative  argument,  in- 
volving a  number  of  very  questionable  propositions,  and  depending 
in  part  on  his  conjectures  as  to  the  contents  of  the  lost  books  ci 
Theopompus,  founded  on  a  few  names  of  places  which  occur  in  the 
fragments.  K  the  pretended  proof  was  more  solid  than  it  is,  it 
would  still  be  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  this  deducing  the  birth- 
year  of  Demosthenes  from  his  own  statements.  And  though  it  is 
indispensable,  before  any  hypothesis  on  that  sutrject  can  be  admitted, 
to  show  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  historical  allusions  in  the 
Midiana,  an  attempt  to  prove  this  is  premature  and  out  of  its  places 
until  some  substantive  ground  has  been  laid  for  the  hypothesis  in 
a  comparison  of  the  numerous  passages  bearing  on  the  question 
in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor.  These  however 
Bohnecke  discusses  in  the  last  place,  rather  by  way  of  complement 
to  his  main  proof,  than  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  his  ar- 
gument. 

This  narrow  view  of  the  question  is  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
on  account  of  the  great  general  merit  and  value  of  the  work,  which 
is  manifestly  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  laborious  study,  and  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  ever 
made  to  the  history  of  the  obscure  period  to  which  it  relates.  And 
the  author  may  be  pardoned  if  his  consciousness  of  the  patient 
industry  with  which  he  has  prosecuted  his  investigations,  leads 
him  not  unfrequently  to  overrate  the  success  of  his  labours,  and 
to  assume  a  tone  of  confidence  which  is  not  always  justified  by  the 
strength  of  his  arguments,  and  which  is  certainly  raised  to  an 
indiscreet  pitch,  when  he  declares  (preface,  p.  xix.)  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  most  difiicult  parts  of  his  inquiry — the  pseudonym  archons 
— thai  he  wUl  never  give  up  his  present  conviction.  In  the  essay  on 
the  birth-year  of  Demosthenes,  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted  that 
he  would  have  been  led  to  a  different  result,  if  he  had  weighed  the 
evidence  contained  in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor 
with  an  even  mind,  free  from  all  bias  in  favour  of  a  particular 
hypothesis.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  essay  is  the  learned 
and  instructive  disquisition  about  the  time  of  the  doKifiaola  elc 
&F^ac,  in  which  he  has,  I  think,  clearly  established  the  important 
distinction  between  this  hoxifiaaia  and  the  iyypat^il  elc  Xfi^iapjaucop 

II  4 
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ypafiftanioyf  with  which  it  has  been  asuallj  confounded.  But  hia 
own  statements  on  this  point  suggest  a  different  conclusion  from 
that  which  he  has  adopted,  as  I  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show. 
Here  I  would  observe  that,  if  Bohnecke's  conclusion  as  to  the  time 
of  the  ZoKifiaaia  e^c  Ay^pa^  be  admitted,  it  at  once  disposes  of  the 
hypothesis  maintained  by  Ranke  and  Seebeck.  For  with  both  the 
only  doubt  is  whether  that  h>Ki^a<rla  took  place  in  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  year,  and  therefore  whether  Demosthenes  was  bom 
01. 99. 1.,  or  OL  98.  4.  Both,  as  I  have  said,  decide  in  favour  of 
the  former  date,  but  Ranke  with  much  less  confidence  than  See- 
beck, who  believes  himself  to  have  established  their  common 
opinion  by  more  cogent  reasons.  His  argument  however  is  far 
from  convincing.  He  assumes  that  Demosthenes,  at  his  father's 
death,  had  completed  his  seventh  year,  and  thinks  that  Mr.  Clinton, 
who  interprets  Ittt  Itwv  ovra  in  the  seventh  year  of  my  age,  has 
done  violence  to  the  orator's  words ;  and  he  alleges  the  passage, 
also  cited  by  Ranke  for  the  same  pupose  (cl  KanXtlfQiiv  fur  iyiav- 
oiog  U  erri  2c  irpoaiirerpoTivdriy  vir'  avriiy\  as  a  decisive,  though 
superabundant  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  Bohnecke,  who  seems 
not  to  have  seen  Seebeck's  essay,  produces  the  same  passage,  per* 
haps  with  less  propriety,  in  proof  of  the  opposite  assertion.  But  it 
is  certainly  too  ambiguous,  as  Droysen  observes,  to  be  of  any  avail 
for  either  purpose.  Seebeck  however  proceeds  to  argue,  that  as 
the  loKifiaaia  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year,  and 
when  Demosthenes  underwent  that  scrutiny  the  guardianship  had 
not  lasted  quite  ten  years,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  completed 
his  eighth  year  soon  after  his  father's  death.  Though  these  errors 
in  the  premises  entirely  vitiate  Seebeck's  conclusion,  his  essay  still 
deserves  reading,  but  need  not  now  occupy  us  any  further.  It 
will  be  found  greatly  to  abridge  our  inquiry,  if  we  proceed  at  once 
to  consider  that  part  of  Bohnecke's  statements  and  reasonings 
which  relates  to  the  evidence  contained  in  the  speeches  against 
Aphobus  and  Onetor. 

There  are  two  points  which,  if  they  were  determined,  would 
bring  us  to  a  complete  solution  of  our  question.  K  we  knew  at 
what  age  Demosthenes  underwent  the  loKtuavia  which  terminated 
his  wardship,  and  also  under  what  archon  it  took  place,  we  should 
have  ascertained  the  year  of  his  birth.  Now  Bohnecke  himself 
has  collected  a  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  legal  and  customary 
time  for  the  loKiyLaaia  e<c  ^vlpa^y  which  seems  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  regular  practice.  He  shows  that  this  coKifiavia 
had  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  period  designated  by  the 
term  4^17.  The  biennial  duration  of  this  period  is  marked  by  the 
phrase  kiriluTtQ  i^y  or  fi^ijaaiy  and  its  beginning  is  clearly  defined 
by  Solon  himself  in  two  verses  cited  by  Bohnecke :  — 
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Ilaic  fJt^y  Avri^oc  eciif,  en  vfiwioc  tpKOQ  6Z6vT*av  AppKNoit 

<l>vaaQj  iK^aXXei  vpwToy  tv  ttrr*  tTttriv,  ^' 

TovQ  V  kripovQ  ot€  5i)  reXitni  ^coc  eirr*  lyiavrovCf 
ij^riQ  iKi^aivei  (nrtpfiara  yetyofiirrit* 

It  seems  impossible  to  add  an3rthing  either  to  the  distinctness  or 
to  the  force  of  this  testimony.  Bohnecke  however  confirms  it  by 
several  others,  particularly  by  the  more  detailed  statement  of  Cen- 
sorious (De  Die  Nat.  c.  14.),  who  says  that  the  Greeks  termed  the 
boy  of  fourteen  vdi^a,  one  of  fifteen  /LicXXi^iy^o*',  one  of  sixteen 
i<f>r}^ovy  one  of  seventeen  eU^ri^ov.  On  the  whole  it  is  certain,  as 
he  observes,  that  for  males  the  age  of  puberty  was  accounted  to 
begin  at  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year.  He  then  takes  a 
review  of  the  different  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  the 
expression  ewidures  ii€^y  or  //C^crac,  by  which  some  of  the  Greek 
grammarians  understand  the  completion  of  the  twentieth,  others 
that  of  the  eighteenth,  others  that  of  the  sixteenth  year.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  he  decidedly  prefers  the  last  mentioned 
opinion,  which,  beside  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
term,  when  compared  with  the  words  of  Solon,  is  supported  by  the 
superior  authority  of  Didymus,  according  to  the  report  of  Harpo- 
cration  and  others.  Harpocration  indeed  apparently  cites  Didy- 
mus to  convict  him  of  error.  'Emhuric  ^C^cai.  Ari^otrSivric  ev 
r^  Kara  ^rc^avov.  (p.  1135,  1136.)  ^tCvfAog  ^lyo'i:*  &vTt  rovy  lav 
eKKaihetca  irioy  yeyutvratf  to  yap  ii^iitrai  fiixpi  TeaaapetrKaihtKa  lerny, 
(The  accuracy  of  the  quotation  in  this  last  sentence  seems  ques- 
tionable.) dXX*  oi  tfjiTi^ot  vap  ^AdrivaioiQ  oKTUKathKaereiQ  yiyoyraif 
Kai  fiivovtrty  iy  rdig  €(l>ri€ois  eriy  3vo,  tireira  rf  \ril^iap')(iicf  eyypa* 
f^yrai  ypafAftartlf.  A  statement  erroneous  in  itself,  quite  irrele- 
vant for  the  refutation  of  Didymus,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
confirmed  by  the  passage  cited  in  proof  of  it  from  Hyperides  :  ey 
T^  irpog  Xaprira  eiriTpoiriK^'  eirei  Ze  eytypa(l>riy  iyw,  Kai  6  rofxoi:  &iri^wK€ 
Tiiv  KOfAidrly  Tdy  KaraXtiipdiyruty  rp  fii^rpc,  oe  KeXevei  Kvplovg  elyai  rijt 
iiriicXripov  icac  r^c  ovaiac  ^irao-iyc  tovq  ira'iBaQ,  iirethdy  e^riSicrec  ^^Jaiv. 
But  Bohnecke  himself  has  made  this  passage  the  ground  of  an 
argument  which  it  certainly  will  not  bear.  He  contends  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  reckon  the  c^rc^icrec  v^^y  from  the  beginning  of  the 
c^i;^ia,  because  the  iiriherec  ^^^cavrec  are  here  called  Trainee. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  word  Trai^ac  has  no  reference  to  age  in  this 
passage,  and  means  not  bo^s,  but  sons,  as  in  all  the  others  to  which 
he  refers.  (Isseus  de  Cir.  haered.  §  31.  ed.  Schom.  ol  yerofteyoi 
iraiScc  €K  TOVTov  icai  cj  tKeiyrjQ,  bir6Tt  tirX  liirtQ  ij^ritray,  De  Arist. 
hsered.  §  12.  icara  Toy  ydfioy  oc  ohic  kq.  rtay  r^c  eiriKXijpov  Kvpioy  elyai^ 
6,X\*  5  ToifQ  va'i^ag  itri  hUree  //^^cairac  KpaTtiy  Twy  ^ri^aruty,  [Dem.] 
in  Steph.  II.  p.  1 135.  6  vofioQ  keXIvh  tovq  traldac  ii^titrayTag  Kvpiov^ 
Tfje  finTpoQ  eli'ai.)     On  the  other  hand  Valesius,  in  his  note  on 
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Appikdiz    Harpocration,  quotes  iEscbines  in  Ctes.  p.  67.  vpoiXOuv  6  Kffpvl 
,  6,y€tx€y  AcX^*'  Sffoi  cxl  decree  i^wo-i,  Kai  ^ovXove  ical  iXtvdef>ove  iJKeiv 

Afia  T^  rifiip^  £\oyTag  Afia^  Kai  ^cjceXXac  irpog  to  ^vteIov  iK€7  koXov' 
fityovy  and  adds  the  remark,  Ridiculum  essei  capere  Jubc  de  pueris 
16  annos  natis.  As  if  lads  of  sixteen  could  not  render  most  useful 
service  in  an  expedition  such  as  .^schines  describes.  Valesius 
concludes  his  note  with  the  remark,  ab  anno  igitur  18  dicebantur 
Ephehi,  usque  ad  ilium  tBtatis  annum  xaidcc»  ui  testatur  Dio 
Chrys.  p.  272.  Dio  (l  p.  506,  Reisk.)  is  speaking  of  the  statue  of 
a  vtavifTKOQf  and  says,  ^  ^tv  ^Xijcm  irai3a  ahrov  kvliiKwaiv  iKKailtKa 
cffCiiC*  5  k-KTOxalltKa  tTiav*  to  ok  /icyeOoc  ohZtvoQ  ^ittov  tUv  avZpmv : 
words  from  which  evidently  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to 
technical  or  legal  phraseology. 

But  to  return,  Bohnecke  then  adopts  the  statement  of  Didy- 
mus,  and  concludes  that  we  cannot  properly  suppose  the  wardship 
of  orphans  to  have  lasted  longer  than  the  sixteenth,  or  at  the  ut- 
most the  seventeenth  year  of  their  age.  If  however  the  orphan 
remained  under  ward  to  the  end  of  the  period  signified  by  the  kiri 
luTtQ  h^i^y  ftod  if  this  period  b^an  with  his  fifteenth  year,  it 
would  seem  more  correct  to  say  that  his  wardship  could  not  cease 
before  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth  year ;  and  consequently  if 
the  loKifiatrla  iIq  6,vlpaQ  was  the  legal  authentication  of  his  having 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  life  when  he  was  capable  of  taking  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  it  could  not  take  place  earlier.  Bohnecke 
however  supposes  that  the  time  of  this  ^oKifiavia  was  variable, 
depending  partly  on  the  physical  development  of  the  boy,  and 
partly  on  the  will  of  parents  and  guardians :  and  he  concludes 
that  it  commonly  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth,  or  at 
the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  year.  This,  he  ob- 
serves, was  also  the  rule  as  to  orphans,  in  whose  case  he  thinks  it 
probably  took  place  toward  the  termination  of  the  exi^icrec  ii^y. 
These  conjectures,  so  far  as  they  assign  an  earlier  period  for  the 
loKifiaaioLy  than  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  are  quite 
arbitrary,  and  some  of  them,  as  it  appears  to  me,  very  improbable. 
The  statement  of  Didymus,  coupled  with  the  lines  of  Solon,  points 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  excdccrec  h^v  was  a  fixed  period, 
always  beginning  with  the  fifteenth  year,  and  that  the  loKipaaia 
never  preceded  its  completion.  Whether,  in  all  cases  the  loKtpaaia 
followed  immediately  upon  that  completion^  or  took  place  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year,  which  would  involve  a  difierence  of  several 
months  in  the  ages  of  those  admitted  to  it,  or  might,  in  the  case  of 
orphans,  be  deferred  at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians,  is  a  doubtful 
question,  but  not  very  important  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry.  Droysen,  I  think  justly,  considers  it  as  most  probable, 
that  the  time  of  the  loKifiaaia  was  fixed  for  all  alike  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  year;  and  that  Athenian  guardians 
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were  not  entrusted  with  a  power  so  liable  to  abuse,  and  which    Aprndiz 
would   most  likely  have  been   abused    in  the  case  of   Demo-  ^' 

fithenes,  who  however  proves  by  his  silence  that  he  had  no 
ground  for  complaint  on  that  head.  The  expressions  which 
Bohnecke  cites  from  Bekker*s  Anecdota  (p.  235.  14.),  hoKifAatrdrivai 
viro  Tuty  c?r(rpo«taii',  and  ZoKi^alovrai  he  koi  oi  ifft^  tiXiKiaQ  opi^avoiy 
ei  ivvayrai  tcl  Tcarpfa  irapa  tUv  iiriTp&fnjy  &'tro\afi€aveiVy  are  not 
at  all  to  his  purpose,  and  manifestly  prove  nothing,  as  to  the  right 
of  the  guardians  to  regulate  the  time  of  the  ^occ/iaaca.  There  is 
another  view  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  me  to  bring  us  to 
Droysen's  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  at 
which  the  Athenian  youth  became  liable  to  military  duty  beyond 
the  frontier  was  exactly  fixed.  Equally  definite  was  the  previous 
period  (two  years)  during  which  he  had  to  serve  as  vtpiwoXoc  in 
Attica.  It  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  system  to  require  that  he 
should  have  devoted  a  precisely  limited  time  to  the  preparatory 
tniining  which  he  received  in  the  gymnasia,  on  which  he  entered 
immediately  after  the  hoKifiama,  Bohnecke  observes  that  this  in- 
terval may  possibly  have  lasted  one  year.  But  if  the  time  of  the 
coKifiaaia  was  variable,  the  uncertainty  must  have  affected  the 
beginning  of  all  the  three  other  periods.  And  again,  if  the  time  of 
the  doKt^atria  was  fixed,  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  boy's  six- 
teenth year,  but  the  following  period  of  training  lasted  no  more 
than  a  year,  that  of  liability  to  military  service  beyond  the  fron« 
tier,  which  ended  with  the  sixtieth  year,  must  have  lasted  not 
forty,  but  forty-one  years.  On  the  other  hand,  all  is  harmonious 
and  consistent,  if  we  suppose  three  successive  biennial  periods,  the 
first  of  which,  the  ciri  hiirec  ^€9*',  began  with  the  fifteenth  year. 

The  difference  however  between  this  supposition  and  Bohn- 
ecke*s,  so  far  as  regards  the  time  of  the  hoKifxaaia,  is  not  material. 
Bohnecke  supposes  the  ordinary  time  to  have  been  near  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  year  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  in  the  case  of  Demo- 
sthenes, the  ZoKifiaaia  did  not  take  place  nnusually  early.  If  it 
depended  in  any  degree  on  the  will  of  his  guardians,  they  would 
not  hasten  it.  If  on  his  physical  maturity,  he  was  according  to 
all  accounts  in  that  respect  the  reverse  of  a  precocious  child.  If 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  declared  of  age  at  the  beginning  of 
his  seventeenth  year,  we  shall,  according  to  Bohnecke's  own  view, 
be  at  least  very  near  the  truth.  The  main  question  then  is,  at 
what  time  did  he  undergo  the  hoKifiaaia.  On  this  point  Demo- 
sthenes himself  furnishes  us  with  the  limits  within  which  the 
question  is  confined.  We  know  that  the  event  did  not  take  place 
before  the  last  month  (Scirophorion)  of  the  archon  Polyzelus^ 
01.  103.  2.,  nor  later  than  the  year  of  Chion,  01.  103.  4.  But  the 
passage  which  determines  these  extremes,  seems  ut  first  sight  to 
leave  the  whole  interval  betwecu  them  open  to  conjecture.     His 
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AmiTDix  words  (Oaet  L  p.  868.)  are  :  iyrifjtaro  fitv  yap  (he  is  speaking  of 
.  the  marriage  between  Onetor's  sister  and  his  gaardian  Aphobus), 
ivl  no\v(ii\ov  &p\oyTOQ  axiptH^iuyoQ  fitivoi^  h  B*  dir6\£i\(/ig  iypa^fi 
voaetJBtiiyoQ  fifiyoe  cxi  TifioKparove'  iyut  h*  euOvc  furd  tovq  ya^ovc  ^ 
KifuierBaQ  iyeKoKovy  Kal  \6yoy  dirprovy  icai  trdyrvy  dTroarepoufuyoc 
rac  BlKae  iXdy\ayoy  ejri  tov  avrov  dp^oyro^.  He  then  proceeds  to 
build  an  argument,  which  we  shall  presently  consider,  on  these 
facts,  and  having  called  witnesses  to  prove  the  date  of  the  mar- 
riage, he  goes  on :  fura  roiyvv  rovroy  tov  dpxovra  (Poljzelus) 
Ki;^iffo^iiipoc,  X^iiiv.  iwi  Tovrwy  iyeicaKovy  loKifiatrOeic^  iKaxoy  Bi  rify 
liicrjy  liri  Ti fiOKpdrovc.  Mr.  Clinton  and  Bohnecke  very  justly  ob- 
serve that  the  word  ehdvQ  does  not  imply  that  the  BoKifiaaia  as 
well  as  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  year  of  Polyzelus,  but  will 
very  well  admit  a  latitude  of  several  months ;  and  Bohnecke  seems 
to  think  that  the  year  of  Polyzelus  is  excluded  by  the  words  iri 
TovTtay  iyeKaXovy  loKtfiaaOeicy  which  refer  to  Cephisodorus  and 
Chion.  But  the  question,  as  Droysen  has  sagaciously  perceived, 
turns  on  quite  a  different  point,  namely,  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  words  iirl  tov  ahrov  apxoyro^,  which  Mr.  Clinton  omits  as  imma- 
terial in  his  quotation  of  the  passage,  and  which  Bohnecke  refers  to 
Timocrates,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he  had  never  conceived 
the  possibility  of  any  other  interpretation.  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his 
translation  of  the  speech,  puts  the  same  construction  upon  them. 
*^  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  archonship  of  Polyzelus,  in  the 
month  of  Scirophorion  ;  the  divorce  was  registered  in  the  month 
of  Poseidon,  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates.  Immediately  after 
the  marriage  I  came  to  man's  estate,  made  my  complaint,  and 
demanded  an  account ;  and  finding  myself  plundered  of  all  my 
property,  I  commenced  my  action  in  the  last-mentioned  year.'* 
(Translation  of  Select  Speeches  of  Demosthenes  with  Notes, 
p.  109.)  Mr.  Kennedy  here  gives  exactly  the  same  rendering  to 
the  phrase  rac  lUaQ  Ikdy-j^ayov^  as  he  does  to  tka^oy  tiiy  liKfiy  in 
the  second  passage.  But  it  is  incredible  that  Demosthenes  should 
have  used  the  imperfect  and  the  aorist  indiscriminately,  with  re- 
ference to  the  same  transaction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tliere  is 
no  reason  whatever,  either  in  the  form  of  the  sentence  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  for  separating  the  proceedings  described  by  the 
words  thQvQ  fierd  tovc  ydfwvc  BoKtfiavdelc  iyendXovy  Kai  Xoyoy  nirjf- 
Tovy,  from  those  which  are  indicated  by  the  words  xal  ird»Tw>' 
diroiTTtpoxffuyoQ  rac  linaQ  iXdyxayoy.  Bohnecke,  no  less  than  Mr. 
Kennedy,  makes  such  a  separation ;  and  Droysen  does  not  repre- 
sent his  argument  quite  correctly,  as  assuming  that  the  transac- 
tions described  by  the  words  iytKaXovy  koX  Xoyoy  uv^ovy  also  took 
place  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
irdynay  dirotrTepovfieyog  belongs  as  much  to  the  former  as  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  ;  and  this  at  least  cannot  be  parted  from 
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rcic  Plicae  iXayxavov,     We  have  reason  therefore,  if  it  were  on    Appckdiz 
this  ground  alone,  to  refer  tov  ahrov  iLpfyovro^^  not  to  Timocrates,  '• 

but  to  Polyzelus,  in  whose  archonship  the  marriage,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  beginning  of  the  period,  was  celebrated,  and 
to  consider  all  the  verbs,  e  verdXow,  aurjfrovv,  cXay^^aKor,  as  relating 
to  the  beginning  of  proceedings  instituted  immediately  after  the 
doKtfAatria,  which  of  course  must  have  taken  place  in  the  archon  • 
ship  of  Polyzelus.  But  this  interpretation,  as  Droysen  has  pointed 
out,  is  most  strongly  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  orator's 
argument.  He  is  showing  the  improbability  of  the  pretence  set 
up  by  his  adversaries,  that  the  portion  of  Onetor's  sister  had  been 
paid  to  Aphobus.  If  it  was  paid  at  all^  it  must  have  been  in  the 
interval  between  the  marriage  in  the  archonship  of  Polyzelus, 
and  the  alleged  divorce  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates.  But  the 
marriage  had  scarcely  taken  place  before  Demosthenes  came  of 
age,  and  began  to  prosecute  his  claim  upon  his  guardians :  a  stat« 
of  things  in  which  it  was  impossible  tibat  Onetor  could  think  of 
risking  his  sister's  portion,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  issue  of  the  im- 
pending action.  Accordingly  Bruckner  (p.  328.)  observes :-« 
Demosthenes,  to  be  sure,  means  it  to  be  understood  that  his  ^ojci- 
fiatrla  took  place  in  the  year  of  Polyzelus,  or  that  it  was  almost 
simultaneous  vnth  the  marriage,  and  therefore  in  another  passage 
speaks  of  Aphobus  having  administered  his  property  ten  whole 
years  before  he  became  brother-in-law  to  Onetor,  Briickner's  ad- 
mission as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  the  more  valuable, 
because  he  conceives  that  Demosthenes,  for  the  sake  of  strength- 
ening his  argument,  has  represented  the  interval  between  the 
marriage  and  the  examination  as  shorter  than  it  really  was,  the 
fact  being  that  he  only  came  of  age  in  the  year  of  Cephisodorus. 
Droysen  has  not  noticed  this  mode  of  avoiding  his  conclusion, 
which  he  assumes  to  be  inevitable,  when  the  true  interpretation  of 
TOV  aWov  ApxciTOQ  has  once  been  established.  But  it  is  certainly 
worth  considering ;  however  improbable  it  may  be,  that  for  the  sake 
of  such  a  trifling  advantage,  Demosthenes  should  have  ventured  on 
a  misstatement  of  a  date  so  material,  to  which  such  frequent  refer- 
ence must  have  been  made  in  all  the  preliminary  proceedings, 
and  which  was  incontrovertibly  attested  by  the  public  records. 
If  Demosthenes  came  of  age  on  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth 
year  in  the  archonship  of  Polyzelus,  and  in  the  month  Sciropho- 
rion,  he  was  bom  in  the  corresponding  month  of  01.  99.  2. 
H.  c.  382.  It  is  evident  that  the  result  thus  obtained  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  accounts  which  Demosthenes  gives  of  the  two 
periods,  the  one  previous,  the  other  subsequent,  to  his  father's 
death,  which  composed  his  minority.  At  his  father's  death  he 
was  seven  years  old  (•rarcXiirci'.  .  .  e/iic  cur'  crwv  ovra),  and  he  fre- 
quently describes  his  wardship  as  having  lasted  ten  years.     Both 
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ArrKNDiz  of  these  undoubtedly  maj  be,  and  are  generally  considered  as 
^'  round  numbers,  making  up  a  sum,  not  of  17»  but  only  of  about 
16  years.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  same  reason 
does  not  apply  to  both  periods.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  overstate  the  duration  of  his  wardship  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  his  case.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  not  only  had  no 
such  motive  for  exaggeration  with  regard  to  the  other  period ; 
but  that,  as  whatever  was  added  to  the  first,  must  have  been 
deducted  from  the  second,  the  interest  of  his  cause  would  rather 
have  led  him  to  understate  the  age  at  which  he  was  left  under 
the  care  of  his  guardians.  Seebeck  indeed  (p.  329.)  argues  very 
speciously  that  as  the  exact  duration  of  the  wardship  was  one  of 
the  facts  which  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  anacrisis, 
Demosthenes  would  only  have  been  damaging  his  own  credit  with 
the  jury,  if  with  regard  to  it  he  liad  departed  far  from  the  truth 
on  either  side.  So  much  however  is  clear,  that  however  little 
the  second  period  may  have  exceeded  nine  years,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  first  to  have  fallen  as  little  short  of 
seven :  so  that  the  sum  of  16  years  will  still  be  complete. 

But  no  such  calculation  will  suit  the  date  assigned  by  Dionysius 
and  Bohnecke  for  the  birth  of  Demosthenes.  If  Demosthenes  was 
born  01.  99.  4.,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Aphobus  he  was 
only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  which  he  completed  in  the  following 
archonship  of  Cephisodorus,  01.  103.  3.,  in  which  also  Bohnecke 
supposes  the  hoKi^affia  to  have  taken  place:  in  the  course  there- 
fore of  the  orator's  sixteenth  year.  This  he  completed  in  the 
archonship  of  Chion,  01.  103.  4.,  and  thus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  Timocrates,  01.  104.  1.,  he  was  not  yet  quite  seventeen: 
agreeably  to  the  express  statement  of  Dionysius,  upx^^'i^c  ^c  Ti^io- 
KparovQ  liQ  tTog  ^y  £/i^c^i/icu»c  kirTaKailiKaroy,  In  order  to  recon- 
cile these  dates  with  the  language  of  Demosthenes,  Bohnecke  is 
obliged  to  make  some  very  questionable  assumptions.  In  the 
first  place,  he  lays  down  the  general  rule  that  Demosthenes,  in  his 
chronological  statements,  always  includes  both  the  terminus  a  quo 
and  the  terminus  ad  quern  in  his  calculation :  and  that  we  are  not 
to  look  for  rigid  ai'ithroetical  accuracy  from  the  orator.  As  to  the 
correctness  of  this  last  observation,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
if  the  former  part  of  the  proposition  had  been  qualified  by  the 
substitution  of  sometimes  for  always  (jedesmal)^  it  would  certainly 
have  been  proved  by  the  examples  which  Bohnecke  cites  in  sup- 
port of  it.  As  it  is,  they  are  wholly  inadequate  to  his  purpose, 
being  not  only  heterogeneous,  but  in  part  depending  on  his  own 
peculiar  and  disputable  system  of  chronology.  Thus  he  first 
assumes  that  the  third  Olynthiac  was  delivered,  not,  as  is  stated 
by  Philochorus  and  Dionysius,  OL  107.  4.,  but  in  the  first  quarter 
of  01.  107.  3. ;  and  then  he  quotes  the  passage  in  which  Demo- 
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stbenes  speaks  of  the  siege  of  Heraeum,  the  news  of  which  was 
bronght  to  Athens  in  Msmacterion,  OL  107.  1.,  as  an  illustration 
of  his  remark.  MifiyfioBe  6r  airtiyiyiXBfi  ^iXiiriroQ  vfuy  kv  Opi^xy 
rplroy  fj  riraprov  Iroc  rovr/,  'Hpaioy  rclxoc  iroXiopKiay,  See- 
becky  in  his  excellent  essay  on  the  First  Philippic  (Zimmermann's 
Zeitschriftj  1838),  draws  an  entirely  different  inference  from  the 
same  passage,  and  premises  a  genpral  observation  which  seems 
much  less  open  to  objection  than  Bohnecke's.  The  ancients,  he 
observes  (p.  779.),  in  determining  a  point  of  time  by  its  distance 
from  another,  whether  past  or  future,  always  included  the  latter 
in  the  computation.  So  in  the  expressions  dies  terHus,  ante 
Nonas  or  Idus:  tertio  quoque  anno,  and  Jta  rpirov  Itovqi  so 
when  the  Olympic  Games  and  others,  which  recurred  at  like  in- 
tervals, were  said  to  be  celebrated  Zia  triforTov  Itovq^  or  quinto 
quoque  anno,  and  were  termed  trivTairripiKoi^  or  quinquennales. 
Applying  this  remark  to  the  passage  of  Demosthenes,  he  proceeds 
to  infer  that  since  the  oration  was  delivered,  in  01.  107.  4.,  the 
event  referred  to  must  have  happened  in  01.  107.  1. ;  for  a  Greek, 
speaking  with  reference  to  something  which  occurred  in  Maemac* 
terion,  the  5th  month  of  01.  107.  1.,  could  not  say  that  it  was  the 
third  year — rpiroy  irog  rovrl — before  the  same  month  in  01. 107.  3., 
nor  that  it  was  riraproy  tTog  tovtL  before  the  same  month  in 
OL  107.  4.  But  if,  when  he  spoke,  only  a  little  was  wanting  of 
the  return  of  that  month,  then,  for  the  sake  of  marking  the  length 
of  the  interval  more  accurately,  he  might  say  Tpirov  fl  TtToproy  Itoq 
Tovri ;  not  implying  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  date,  but 
only  signifying  that  the  fourth  year  was  nearly  complete. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation,  Bohnecke's  ge- 
neral proposition  would,  in  my  judgement,  remain  utterly  inad- 
missible, even  if  it  had  been  confirmed  by  a  still  greater  number 
of  less  equivocal  examples.  If  the  mode  of  reckoning  he  describes 
was  peculiar  to  Demosthenes,  then  it  is  the  more  improbable  that 
Demosthenes  used  it  invariably  on  all  occasions,  and  not  either 
through  negligence  or  with  intentional  exaggeration.  It  will 
therefore  still  be  necessary  to  consider  his  chronological  statements 
with  reference,  not  to  this  general  rule,  but  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each. 

Now,  Bohnecke  applies  his  proposition  to  all  the  passages  in 
which  Demosthenes  speaks  of  his  wardship  as  having  lasted  ten 
years.  He  is  willing  to  accept  the  expression  hrr  hQy  oyra  as 
nearly  accurate^  and  to  suppose  that  Demosthenes  was  just  at  the 
end  of  his  seventh  year  when  his  father  died.  Then  it  follows, 
according  to  Bohnecke's  calculation  on  the  data  of  Dionysius,  that 
the  ten  years  of  guardianship  so  frequently  mentioned  are  to  be 
understood  as  not  really  amounting  to  so  much  as  nine  :  that  only 
eight  full  years  intervened  between  the  father^s  death  and  the  Soicc- 
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fjiaffla  of  the  son.     That  at  all  events  the  interval  did  not  exceed 
nine  years  is  proved,  Bohnecke  thinks,  by  the  orator's  statement 
(^Aphob,  I.  §  24.)  that  Therippides  managed  the  manufactory  seven 
years,  Aphobus  the  first  two  years.  ^  Seven  and  two,  he  observes, 
make  only  nine ;  and  we  find  no  hint  of  a  third  person  having  had 
the  management.     This  inference  however  is  met  by  other  au- 
thors in  various  ways.     Seebeck  supposes  that  the  manufactory 
may  have   been  superintended  for  a  year  by  Milyas.     Vcemel 
(Die  Vormundschafts-rechnung  des  Demosthenes  in  i?A.  Mus.  ix. 
p.  436.)  that  it  was  out  of  work  so  long.    Droysen,  more  pro- 
bably, that  the  guardians  did  not  immediately  take  possession  of 
it.     But  this  statement  of  Demosthenes  raises  another  question ; 
for  the  orator  proceeds  to  charge  Aphobus  with  interest  on  the 
profits  of  his  two  years  of  management  for  eight  years ;  and  in 
this  demand  Bohnecke  finds  a  clear  demonstration  of  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  duration  of  the  guardianship;  for  he  supposes, 
with  Reiske,  that  the  interest  is  charged  down  to  the  time  at  ' 
which  Demosthenes  is  pleading ;  when,  according  to  the  common 
calculation,  not  eight  years,  but  ten,  would  have  elapsed  since 
the  manufactory  was  transferred  to  the  management  of  Therip- 
pides.    Bohnecke   therefore  would   establish   an   important  dis- 
tinction between  the  passages  in  which  the  orator  is  speaking  of 
the  term  of  his  wardship,  and  those  in  which  he  is  stating  his 
claims  against  his  guardians.     In  the  former  class  of  passages  he 
talks  of  ten  years,  meaning  only  eight  years  and  a  fraction.    In 
the  latter  he  states  no  more  than  the  exact  number  of  years  which 
were  complete  at  the  time  of  the  trial.     The  groundlessness  of 
this  hypothesis  has,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Droysen, 
who  observes  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  computation  of  interest, 
alludes  to  the  ten  years  as  a  definite  period  familiar  to  the  minds 
of  the  jury,  who,  without  some  express  caution  which  is  nowhere 
given,  could  only  have  understood  it  as  almost  all  readers  of  the 
speech  have  done  ever  since,  of  the  years  of  guardianship.     One 
passage  seems  quite  conclusive  on  this  point.    In  Aphob.  i.  §  41., 
Demosthenes  speaks  of  interest  for  the  ten  years,  ro  ipyov  rHv  Ziica 
iriay  (Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  translate  the  article),  and  almost 
immediately  afterward  reckons  the  sum  spent  by  the  guardians  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  workmen,  kQofiiiKovTa  fjiyag  iv  roTc  ^eca 
mffi  Tpoiji^y  TovTbty  iifiiv  ayriXuKdruy,     It  seems  impossible  more 
clearly  to  identify  the  period  for  which  the  interest  is  charged  with 
that  of  the  guardianship.      If  it  be  asked,  how  it  happened  that 
Demosthenes  demanded  interest  for  a  time  full  two  years  short  of 
that  for  which  it  was  due,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  with  Droysen, 
that  the  sum  of  ten  talents,  at  which  the  damages  were  laid  against 
Aphobus,  was  probably  large  enough  to  cover  the  orator's  whole 
claim ;  and  perhaps  more  than  the  defendant  had  means  of  pay- 
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ing.     I  will  only  add  a  remark  on  the  concluding  words  of  the    Appendix 
first  oration  against  Aphobus,  "A^^ok  ^t  fxlih*  fjv  iXaCc  irpoiK   lOi'  ^' 

Xovra  livo^vvaif  icai  tuvt  itu  hxar^.  This  passage  has  been 
commonly  cited  as  a  decisive  proof,  that  the  ten  jears  assigned  by 
Demosthenes  for  the  duration  of  his  wardship  must  be  taken  as 
a  round  number.  Voemel  however  in  the  above-mentioned 
essay  (p.  441.,  note),  disputes  this  inference,  observing  that  Apho- 
bus appears  not  to  have  received  the  whole  of  the  marriage  portion 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  elder  Demosthenes  (as  Bohnecke 
also  has  remarked,  p*7 1.),  and  therefore  that  intt^rest  was  not  charge- 
able for  the  whole  time  during  which  the  son  remained  a  ward. 
Bohnecke,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  the  passage  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  his  own  view  ;  while  to  me  it  appears  to  be  at  variance 
with  both  his  suppositions  as  to  the  orator's  mode  of  computation. 
Bohnecke  assumes  that  the  passage  describes  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  down  to  the  hour  in  which  the  speech  was  delivered,  and 
asks  how  it  can  be  explained,  if  twelve  years  had  then  expired 
since  the  beginning  of  the  guardianship.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  easy  enough,  if  the  arbitrary  assumption  be  changed. 
But  Bohnecke  himself  has  not  thought  proper  to  explain  how  it 
happened  on  his  own  supposition — since  this  is  not  a  case  in  which 
either  the  terminus  a  qiu>  or  the  terminus  ad  quern  was  included 
in  the  calculation  —  that  Demosthenes  here  speaks  of  the  tenth, 
and  not  of  the  eleventh  year. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  on  the  expedition  to  Corcyra,  on 
which  Aphobus  was  about  to  sail,  soon  after  he  had  collected  the 
sum  due  to  him  for  the  marriage  portion.  (In  Aphob.  i.  §  19. 
kKwKtiv  iiiXkwv  ilq  Kepicvpay  rpc^papx^cO  Bohnecke  finds  a  happy 
coincidence  between  this  allusion  and  his  own  hypothesis,  accord- 
ing to  which  Demosthenes  the  father  died  in  the  first  half  of  OL 
101.  3.  For  in  the  second  half  of  the  same  Olympic  year  the 
Athenians  decreed  an  expedition  to  Corcjra,  and  in  Munychion, 
the  tenth  month  of  the  year,  Timotheus  actually  sailed — not  how^ 
ever  for  Corcyra,  but  to  the  islands,  and  the  north  of  the  JEgean, 
where  we  know  he  was  detained  many  months  collecting  reinforce- 
ments for  his  fleet.  It  could  therefore'  be  only  by  a  somewhat 
▼ague  mode  of  speaking  that  Aphobus  could  be  described  as  about 
to  sail  on  an  expedition  to  Corcyra  in  any  part  of  the  year  01. 
101.  3.,  though  it  is  true,  as  Bohnecke  points  out,  that  there  is 
far  greater  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  allusion  with  the  chrono- 
logy of  Pseudo-Plutarch.  But  if  Demosthenes  was  bom  in  01. 
99.  2.,  and  was  in  his  seventh  year  when  his  father  died,  which 
might  be  about  the  middle  of  OL  101.  1.,  near  the  end  of  376, 
then  in  the  following  spring,  875,  Aphobus  might  well  be  about  to 
sail  on  the  expedition  in  which  Timotheus  gained  his  famous  vic- 
tory off  Leucas.     This  it  most  be  owned  is  a  much  happier  coin* 

VOL.  V.  K  K 
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Arpivsiz    cidence  than  Bohnecke's ;  though  Droysen  seem'  to  press  it  too 

.  far,  when  he  intimates  (p.  426.)  that  Demosthenes  would  hardlj 

have  thought  it  sufficient  to  allude  so  slightly  to  a  less  celebrated 

expedition.     For  the  orator  s  purpose  it  was  immaterial  whether 

his  hearers  were  reminded  of  the  right  expedition  or  not. 

These  are  the  main  grounds  on  which  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
reject  Bohnecke's  opinion  as  utterly  untenable,  and  am  induced  to 
prefer  the  date  01.  99.  2.,  for  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  to  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Clinton  and  Bruckner ;  though  the  difference  is 
only  of  a  few  months.  But  the  earlier  date  seems  to  me  on  the 
whole  to  accord  better  with  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
speeches  we  have  been  considering.  I  shall  not  here  discuss  the 
chronological  data  furnished  by  the  oration  against  Meidias^  where 
the  question  turns  mainly  on  the  arrangement  of  the  contem- 
poraneous Euboean  and  Olynthian  expeditions,  which  we  have  oc- 
casion to  consider  elsewhere,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
inquiry  into  the  unity  and  date  of  the  first  Philippic.  But  candour 
requires  me  to  admit  that  the  expedition  to  Ol3rnthus,  which  I 
have  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  OL  107.  1.,  requires  an  explan- 
'  ation,  which  the  history  of  the  times,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present 
known  to  us,  does  not  furnish.  And  Droysen  has  not  nearly  met 
the  difficulty,  when  he  contents  himself  with  showing  fix>m  the 
Aristocratea,  that  the  relations  subsisting  at  that  time  between 
Athens  and  Olynthus  were  perfectly  consistent  with  such  an  event 
The  most  perplexing  part  of  the  question,  which  he  has  not  touched, 
is  how  the  language  of  the  Olynthiacs  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
fact,  that  an  alliance  had  been  previously  concluded  between  the 
two  states,  and  succours  sent  by  Athens  to  Olynthus  about  two 
years  before. 

Bohnecke  (p.  xv.,  note)  justly  objects  to  Seebeck^  that  accord- 
ing to  his  hypothesis  as  to  the  birth-year  of  Demosthenes,  the 
orator  had  completed  his  33rd  year  when  he  composed  the  oration 
against  Meidias ;  though  the  objection  would  perhaps  have  come 
with  a  better  grace  from  one  who  had  not  taken  so  much  pains  to 
show  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  Demo- 
sthenes in  his  chronological  statements.  But  if  Demosthenes  was 
bom  in  Scirophorion  of  01.  99.  2.,  he  completed  his  32d  year  in 
the  same  month  of  01.  107.  2.,  and  may  have  been  engaged  about 
that  time  in  the  composition  of  his  speech,  having  previously  as 
member  of  the  Five  Hundred  conducted  the  theoria  to  the  winter 
Nemea  in  the  middle  of  that  year.  Here  however  again  I  must 
own  that  the  summer  Nemea  seem  to  me  to  correspond  better  with 
the  allusions  of  the  speech,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  in- 
dications they  afford  are  decisive  either  way. 

Bohnecke,  as  we  have  observed,  at  the  outset  of  his  inquiry 
censures  Mr.  Clinton  for  departing  by  a  year  from  the  date  of 
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Dionjsius,  and  so  taking  a  middle  course;  meaning  apparently  ArriMnix 
one  for  which  no  authority  is  to  be  found.  Yet  both  Mr.  Clinton  ^' 
and  Briickner  believed  that  they  had  the  authority  of  Gellius, 
Idbanius,  and  Plutarch  on  their  side.  Bohnecke  however,  not 
content  with  endeavouring  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Diony- 
sius,  devotes  a  section  to  prove  that  all  the  other  trustworthy  tes- 
timonies of  ancient  authors — including  the  three  above  mentioned 
— agree  with  that  of  Dionysius.  The  manner  in  which  he  tries 
to  accomplish  this  operation  is  unfortunately  characteristic  of  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  authorities  which  make  against  his  hypo- 
thesis. That  of  Libanius,  who  states  that  Demosthenes  was 
eighteen  when  be  pleaded  his  cause  against  his  guardians,  (oicrdi- 
Kaidiica  ItQv  ^v,  ore  trpog  tovtovq  rjywylieroy)  is  disposed  of  by  the 
assumption,  that  otcTuncaihKa  iriov  ^v  means,  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  So  when  Gellius  says  that  Demosthenes  was  septem  et  rt- 
ffinti  annos  natus  at  the  time  of  the  oration  against  An^otion,  this 
must  mean  that  he  was  then  in  his  seven  and  twentieth  .year, 
though  in  comparing  Cicero's  age  when  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Roscius,  Gellius  expresses  it  by  the  phrase  septimo  et  vicesimo. 
But  the  concluding  words  of  Gellius  Bohnecke  passes  over  in 
silence;  and  it  would  probably  have  been  beyond  his  skill  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  date  of  Dionysius.  They  are  Vixerunt 
quoque  (Cicero  and  Demosthenes)  non  nimis  numerum  annorum 
diversumy  alter  tres  et  sexaginta  annos^  Demosthenes  sexaginta, 
Mr.  Clinton  observes,  that  sixty  years  complete  at  the  period  of 
the  orator's  death  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  archon  Philocles^ 
would  raise  his  birth  to  the  fourth  month  of  Evander  (OL  99.  3.). 
But  Gellius  cannot  have  meant  to  say  that  the  sixty  years  were 
only  just  complete  at  the  death  of  Demosthenes  any  more  than 
Cicero's  sixty-three,  which  he  exceeded  by  ten  or  eleven  months ; 
and  if  Demosthenes  was  born  in  Scirophorion  of  01.  99.  2.,  the 
time  of  his  death  would  correspond  perfectly  well  with  the  state- 
ment of  Gellius.  But  if  he  was  bom  in  01.  99.  4.  (and,  as 
Bohnecke  supposes,  in  the  autumn),  he  barely  lived  to  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sixtieth  year.  Gellius  therefore  certainly  cannot  be 
nambered  among  the  followers  of  Dionysius. 

I  will  add  but  one  remark  on  the  principle  of  the  discussion. 
The  value  of  the  argument  founded  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  evidently  remain  stationary.  There  is 
no  room  to  hope  that  it  will  ever  receive  the  smallest  increase  from 
any  discovery  of  fresh  information,  or  any  new  combination  of 
data  which  we  already  possess.  We  know  as  much  as  we  ever 
shall  of  the  sources  from  which  Dionysius  drew  his  statements, 
and  the  doubt  to  which  they  are  at  present  subject  must  always 
continue  to  hang  over  them.  But  happily  this  is  not  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  which  bear  upon  this 
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Appendix    question.     These  liave  received  some  additional  light  from  each 
.  successive  investigation  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them ;  and 

there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  their  being  still  further  cleared  up, 
until  the  opinions  of  learned  men  shall  converge  to  the  same  re- 
sult. But  nothing  can  tend  more  to  retard  this  desirable  consum. 
mation  than  the  method  which  Bohnecke  has  adopted  in  this  in- 
quiry ;  setting  up  an  arbitrary  standard,  and  then  straining  his 
ingenuity  to  bring  all  other  testimony  into  apparent  conformity 
with  it. 


APPENDIX  11. 

ON  THE   UNITY   AND   DATE   OF   THE   FIRST   PHILIPPIC. 

In  the  present  miserably  imperfect  state  of  our  information  con- 
cerning the  times  of  Philip,  the  unity  and  date  of  the  first  Philippic 
are  questions  of  considerable  importance  for  the  history  of  that 
portion  of  his  reign  which  is  comprised  within  the  107th  Olympiad. 
Seebeck  (in  Zimmemiann's  Zeitschrifty  1838,  No.  91 — 91. \  was 
the  first  to  draw  attention  to  a  view  of  the  contents  of  the  speech, 
which,  if  it  be  admitted,  supersedes  all  further  inquiry  as  to  the 
first  point,  and  leaves  no  room  to' doubt  that  the  first  Philippic 
is  not  an  original  whole,  but  has  been  made  up  of  two  distinct 
orations,  or  parts  of  orations,  which  are  separately  enumerated  by 
Dionysius,  and  must  have  been  delivered  at  an  interval  of  pro- 
bably not  less  than  a  year  from  one  another.  The  ground  on 
which  Seebeck  rests  this  conclusion  is  very  simple  and  patent  to 
the  judgement  of  every  intelligent  reader.  It  is  that  the  plan  of 
operations  proposed  in  the  second  part  of  the  speech  is  directly  at 
variance  with  that  which  is  recommended  in  the  first  part,  and 
cannot  have  been  brought  forward  at  the  same  time.  The  plan 
unfolded  in  the  first  part  consists  of  two  distinct  and  independent 
proposals :  one,  which  is  evidently  the  foremost  both  in  order  and 
importance,  is  to  keep  an  armament,  consisting  of  50  triremes,  to 
be  manned  by  Athenian  citizens,  horse  transports  for  half  the 
cavalry,  and  an  adequate  number  of  vessels  for  provisioning  the 
fieet,  in  constant  readiness  to  sail  from  Attica  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice, whenever  it  might  be  necessary  to  meet  one  of  Philip's  sud- 
den excursions  out  of  his  own  dominions,  such  as  the  expedition 
to  Thermopylas,  the  Chersonesus,  or  Olynthus  (§  17.  rai>ru  fiiv 
olfiai  itiy  v'frdp')(^Eiv  eVl  rctc  c^ai^viyc  ravraQ  iiTro  r^c  oiiceiac  x^fMiC 
avrov  trrpartlaQ  eiQ  IlvXac  koi  Xefipoyriaoy  Kol  Siroi  /SovXerat.  I  can- 
not believe  with  Seebeck  and  others,  that  while  the  names  Pfls  l 
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and  Chersonesus  referred  to  actual  occurrences,  that  of  Olynthus  Apf«kdix 
WBS  only  meant  to  signify  a  possible  case).  Such  a  state  of  pre-  .  ^ 
paration  would  either  deter  Philip  from  making  such  movements, 
or  would  enable  the  Athenians  to  counteract  them,  by  calling  him 
away  to  the  defence  of  his  own  territories.  The  other,  subordi- 
nate and  complemental,  branch  of  the  plan,  was  to  maintain  a 
force  of  2000  infantry  and  200  cavalry — one  fourth  of  each  arm 
being  Athenian  citizens  —  with  an  escort  of  ten  triremes,  to  be 
continually  employed  in  carrying  on  a  buccaneering  warfare 
against  Philip.  (§  19.  After  the  first  part  of  the  plan  has  been 
stated,  ravra  /leV  ktrnv^  h  ndtri  Bt^6\dai  ^17/ii  ^ctv  icai  irapetrKtvatrOai 
woofTi]Kfiv  ol^at,  irpOQ  de  Tovrots  Zvva^iv  riva  <l>rifn  npo^eiplaaadai 
Be'tv  VfjidQ,  ff  (rvvF.\SfQ  iro\efiri<rei  Koi  JcaiccDc  tKtivov  Tcoiriaei,  and  §  23. 
oifK  Ivi  vvv  ^fily  voptaatrdai  ^vyafjiiy  r^y  iicely^  irapaTa^Ofiiyriyy  (IXXa 
XtltTTtvtiy  ayayKTf  icai  tovti^  t^  rpov^  tov  iroXc/iov  j(pfi(Tdai  r^f 
irpwTrit\)  Here  then  we  have  a  clear  description  of  two  forces 
designed  for  two  entirely  different  objects  :  the  one,  remaining  at 
home,  to  be  sent  out  occasionally  on  great  emergencies  to  resist 
Philip's  enterprises;  the  other,  to  be  stationed  abroad  in  some 
convenient  position  near  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  annoying  the  enemy  by  a  series  of  petty  desultory 
incursions :  the  one  destined  mainly  for  defensive,  the  other  for 
aggressive  purposes.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  a 
reason  is  assigned  —  derived  from  the  obstacles  opposed  to  navi- 
gation between  Attica  and  the  north  of  the  iEgean  by  winter 
storms  and  by  the  Etesian  winds  in  summer  —  why  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  suich  a  system  of  operations  as  is  recommended 
in  the  first  part,  for  counteracting  Philip's  movements  by  occa- 
sional expeditions,  and  why  all  hope  of  a  successful  resistance 
to  his  undertakings  must  rest  on  the  maintenance  of  an  arma- 
ment, consisting  both  of  land  and  sea  forces,  which  should  be 
always  at  hand,  wintenng  in  one  or  other  of  the  northern  islands, 
Lemnos  or  Inibros  or  Sciathus,  to  carry  on  the  war  without  inter- 
mission. (§  32.  del  Toiyvy  ravr  iydv^ovfiivovg  /ii)  ftorideiaiQ 
'iroXifisly — vtrreptovfity  yap  curayruy  —  aWd  irapaffKivy  trvyextl 
KOI  ivyafui).  It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  we  arc  to  interpret  the 
hi  fjiri  (iorideiaic  ttoXc/icTk,  as  if  fioyoy  was  understood — not  merely 
with  occasional  succours.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  reason  alleged' 
is  equally  valid,  whether  such  succours  constituted  the  whole  or 
only  a  part  of  the  plan  :  and  in  the  next  place,  the  office  assigned 
to  this  armament  is  manifestly  the  same  for  which  the  force  pro- 
posed to  be  kept  in  readiness  at  home  was  destined — not  piratical 
aggression,  but  resistance  to  Philip's  enterprises.  (§  31.  roTc 
TTVtvfiaai  KoX  raic  &patQ  tov  Itovq  to.  voWd  irpoXfUfi^aviay  Sca^rpar- 
rcrac  *iXtTrwoc,  Kai  ^vXa^ac  rov^  criy<Tiac  3  tov  xf'A«<^va  ivtx£ipei^ 
ijyiK  ay  hf^eic  f^h  IvyaifuOa  Ut  lae  iL<piKiadai).     The  result  of  keep- 
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ArpiNDix  ing  an  armament  always  close  to  the  theatre  of  war,  is  presently 
.  ^^'  ,  afterwards  stated  to  be,  that  the  Athenians  would  no  longer  waste 
their  time  in  ineffectual  deliberations  on  the  same  subjects.  (§  33. 
ay  ravTa  iropitrriTe  •  •  •  •  cira  •  .  .  rovg  trrpar iwrag  rdc  rpiripeig  tovq 
linriaQ  ivreKfj  iratrav  rily  ^vyafiiy  icaraicXcio'iyrc  tiriT^  vc 
Xe/iy  ^kvtiv  .  •  •  iravaiad*  hii  irtpX  tljv  aifTiiv  (iovXevofievoi  Kal 
wXioy  ohUv  Trotovvreg).  But  how  could  this  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  measure,  if  the  employment  of  the  main  force,  which  was  to  be 
kept  at  home  in  readiness  for  great  emergencies,  was  still  to  de- 
pend as  much  as  ever  on  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  as  well 
as  on  the  accidents  of  the  season  and  on  the  weather  ?  The  whole 
argument  to  the  end  of  the  speech  tends  to  maintain  the  exchisive 
expediency  of  one  kind  of  preparation,  and  that  the  one  which,  if 
the  speech  is  an  original  whole,  is  represented  in  the  first  part  as 
secondary  and  supplemental.  Otherwise  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Demosthenes  had  seen  the  necessity  of  fitting  out  an  armament  for 
the  foreign  station  on  a  larger  scale,  adequate  to  both  purposes. 

For  these  reasons,  and  not  in  deference  to  the  authority  of 
Dionysius,  which  I  am  quite  willing  to  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion here  as  well  as  in  the  inquiry  about  the  order  of  the  Olyn- 
thiacs  and  the  birth-year  of  Demosthenes,  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
consider  the  first  Philippic  as  compiled  from  two  distinct  oration?. 
Bohnecke  indeed  dismisses  Seebeck's  argument  with  the  remark, 
(p.  xvi.  note,)  that  any  one  may  easily  refute  it  by  a  correct  ex- 
planation of  the  speech.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has  not 
deigned,  either  in  the  place  where  he  makes  this  assertion,  or  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  where  he  is  reporting  the  substance  of  the 
speech  (p.  151.)  and  expressly  treating  of  its  unity  (p.  269.),  to 
give  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  this  correct  explanation. 
But  as  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  a  critic  not 
inferior  in  sagacity  to  Bohnecke  himself  (Droysen  in  Rh.  Mus.  x. 
p.  433.,  and  Ueber  die  JSchtheit  der  UrkundeUy  &c  p.  159,),  1 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  that,  after  a  repeated  perusal  of 
the  speech  with  a  view  to  this  question,  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  it. 

As  to  the  two  orations  of  which  the  present  whole  is  composed, 
Seebeck,  with  Dionysius,  and  most  of  the  modern  critics,  assigns 
■  the  first  Philippic,  ending  with  the  irdpov  ^irohiitg,  to  OL  107. 1., 
and  he  supposes  that  the  peroration,  immediately  following  that 
document,  may  have  been  lost  with  it.  As  to  the  second  oration, 
which  apparently  begins  as  abruptly  as  the  former  breaks  o£^  he 
proposes  an  explanation,  which  however,  whether  satisfactory  or 
not,  can  never  claim  any  higher  value  than  that  of  an  ingenious 
conjecture.  He  thinks  that  it  was  delivered  toward  the  end  of 
107.  2.  while  Demosthenes  was  a  member  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  that  in  the  opening  words,  &  fisv  ^fulg  hivytifjuda  evpeiv  ravra 
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itrrivj  he  is  referring  to  the  7rpo€ov\evficLj  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  council,  and  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  advocate 
in  the  assembly.  The  main  question  however  is,  whether  either 
was  delivered,  as  Bohnecke  supposes  to  have  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  whole,  after  the  Oljnthiacs,  and  in  the  interval 
between  Philip's  conquest  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  and  his  attack 
on  Oljnthus  itself.  Bohnecke  conceives  that  the  precise  juncture 
was  when  Philip  was  just  recovering  from  an  illness  brought  on 
by  the  wound  which  he  received  in  his  eye  before  the  Thracian 
Methone.  To  this  illness  he  refers  the  rumours  alluded  to  in  the 
speech:  rc0vi/icc  ^iXivn-OQ ;  ov  fia  A/*  dW  aaOeyei* — which  all  prece- 
ding writers  had  connected  with  the  illness  by  which,  we  know 
from  Demosthenes,  Philip  was  interrupted  in  his  Thracian  expe- 
dition (01.  ni.  §  5.  ijyyiXdri  */Xixiroc  atrdevQy  ij  Tedyewe),  And  he 
thinks  that  this  conjecture  —  for  it  is  at  best  nothing  more  —  is 
confirmed  by  Ulpian,  following  a  more  ancient  author.  He 
quotes  Ulpian's  words,  Kal  yap  ij  avdiyeia  ^iXiirirov  irpo  r>/c  ^roXc- 
opKtag  *0\vvdovj  as  a  statement  that  the  illness  alluded  to  in  the 
first  Philippic  happened  only  a  little  before  Philip  laid  siege  to 
Olynthus.  If  however  he  had  transcribed  Ulpian's  whole  note,  it 
would  have  been  evident  that  the  words  quoted  have  no  such 
meaning,  but  on  the  contrary  confirm  the  common  interpretation 
of  the  orator's  text.  The  note  runs  thus  :  redyriKi  *t\tjrxoc)  ivrtvQty 
6pfiuffi€vol  ipatny  6ti  irpStTOQ  ovtoq  b  Aoyoc,  KaX  yap  if  atrQivita 
^ikiinrov^  wpo  TfJQ  voXiopiciag  *0\vrdov'  iiWa  i^afity  Sti  ovk  inruKog 
avTOV  ri  roiovToy  Oeiyai  wg  ky  irapahiyfiaTi,  K&y  ^y  rolg  'xpoyoig 
vpoyevitnepoy*  eKeiyoi  yap  &t€  ravra  OiXoyriQ  yiyetrOai  iOpvWovy, 
The  reader  will  see  at  once  that  Ulpian  is  combating  the  argument 
of  some  more  ancient  writers,  who  inferred  from  the  allusion  to 
Philip's  illness,  which  had  given  rise  to  rumours  of  his  death,  that 
the  oration  must  have  preceded  the  Olynthiacs ;  because  Philip's 
illness  —  the  only  notable  one  that  had  ever  befallen  him  —  was 
prior  to  the  siege  of  Olynthus,  which  they  believed  to  have  given 
occasion  to  the  Olynthiacs.  Ulpian  admits  their  premisses :  that 
the  illness  belong^  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  which  he  would 
assign  to  the  speech,  but  contends  that  Demosthenes  might  never- 
theless have  alluded  to  those  long-past  rumours,  as  an  example  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  Athenians  circulated  news  which 
they  wished  to  be  true.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  a  unique  speci- 
men of  the  manner  in  which  Bohnecke  sometimes  treats  his 
authorities.  It  is  true  that,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  of 
the  third  Olynthiac,  Ulpian  does  say,  Iwiiay^vywg  aaOeyiifTai  <^rnn 
^IXintroyy  ore  T^y  Mtdwyriy  iiroXiopKely  and  proceeds  to  give  the 
story  of  the  wound  in  the  eye.  But  Bohnecke  himself  seems  to 
have  been  aware  that  this  testimony  could  not  be  of  much  service 
to  him^  and  passes  it  over  in  silence. 
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ArpKiTDn  The  grounds  which  Bohnecke  alleges  for  his  opinion  are  partly 
.  ^^'  ,  external)  partly  internal  The  former  would  no  doubt,  if  it  was 
simply  a  question  of  authority,  decide  it  against  Dionysius.  The 
arguments  drawn  from  the  oration  itself  are  always  ingenious, 
often  specious,  but  to  my  mind  never  convincing.  I  do  not  think 
it.  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  them,  which  would 
lead  to  endless  minute  and  inconclusive  details.  But  there  is  one 
which  I  must  briefly  notice,  as  it  involves  a  question  of  greater 
importance  for  the  history  of  this  period.  Bohnecke  (p.  240.)  de- 
nies that,  after  the  peace  of  359,  the  Athenians  were  ever  in  a 
state  of  open  war  with  Philip  before  350,  when  he  supposes  the 
Olyiithian  War  to  have  begun.  If  so,  it  would  be  clear  that  the 
first  Philippic  could  not  have  been  spoken  sooner.  But  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Bohnecke  endeavours  to  establish  his  proposition 
are  most  unsatisfactory,  and  almost  all  either  beg  the  question,  or 
pervert  the  meaning  of  his  authorities.  That  the  Athenians  were 
not  at  war  with  Philip  when  he  attacked  Potidsea,  is  proved,  as 
Bohnecke  contends,  by  two  facts :  that  the  Athenian  succours 
arrived  too  late,  and  that  Philip  treated  the  Athenian  garrison  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  sent  them  home  without  ransom.  One  is 
surprised  that  Bohnecke  should  not  have  observed  tliat  this  last 
argument  would  prove  that  there  was  no  war  before  the  peace 
of  359 :  for  Philip  treated  the  prisoners  he  made  from  the  army 
of  ^lantias  with  like  generosity.  But  again,  when  Methone  and 
Pagasse  were  in  danger,  the  Athenians  decreed  to  send  armaments 
to  succour  them  against  Philip.  But  still  the  peace,  Bohnecke 
argues,  was  not  broken,  because  the  towns  fell  before  the  decrees 
were  carried  into  execution.  In  the  battle  with  Onomarchus, 
Chares  (as  Bohnecke  states,  referring  to  Diodorus  xvi.  35.)  did 
not  venture,  though  he  was  near  at  hand,  to  interpose  in  aid  of 
the  PhocianSf  but  only  took  their  fugitives  on  board.  As  to  the 
supposed  caution  of  Chaies,  whether  to  avoid  breaking  the  peace 
or  from  any  other  motive,  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  Diodorus 
or  anywhere  else.  But  at  least  no  such  scruples  were  felt  by  the 
Athenians,  when  soon  after  they  repelled  Philip's  attempt  to  pass 
through  Thermopylse.  Bohnecke  states  the  fact  as  a  part  of  his  case, 
assuming  that  this  famous  expedition  was  not  a  hostile  movement, 
but  only  a  pacific  precaution.  Still  less,  according  to  Bohnecke^ 
could  the  decree  for  the  relief  of  Herseum  be  considered  as  an 
indication  of  a  state  of  war,  since  its  execution  was  suspended 
by  the  news  of  Philip's  illness.  This  is  the  positive  part  of  Boh- 
necke's  argument  In  a  note  he  despatches  the  passages  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion 
with  the  remark,  that  they  may  be  more  properly  referred  to  the 
Social  War  :  to  which  he  subjoins  the  startling  assertion,  that 
this  war  was  begun  for  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis.     As  autho» 
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rities  for  this  statement  he  cites  the  virodefne  to  Isocrates  irepl  eip.    ArpKNoix 
(where  it  is  related  that  Chares,  having  been  sent  to  reduce  Am-  , 

phipolis,  hud  chosen,  instead,  to  turn  his  forces  against  the  Chians 
and  Rhodians,  and  other  revolted  allies  of  Athens,  and  so  kindled 
the  Social  War),  and  the  Bavarian  Scholiast  on  Dem.  OL  i.  p.  17. 
(p.  22.  Reisk.).  The  Scholiast's  note  (on  the  words  toy  vpo  rov 
TToXf/iov)  is.  Toy  Si*  'A/i^iVoXtv  Xcyti,  etc  ov  y^iXia  ^laKoaia  raXavra 
tiyTj\u}dri.  To  judge  wiiether  the  Scholiast  meant  to  describe  the 
Social  War  by  the  words  Toy  hi  *A^0i ttoXiv,  it  will  be  useful  to 
compare  this  estimate  of  the  expenditure  with  those  which  we 
find  in  two  other  passages  to  which  Bohnecke  refers,  and  with  a 
statement  of  Demosthenes  which  throws  light  upon  both.  Iso- 
crates (Areop.f  p.  141.  e.)  speaks  of  1000  talents  which  had  been 
wasted  on  the  maintenance  of  mercenaries.  The  Areopagiticus 
was  written  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Social  War,  but  probably, 
as  Mr.  Clinton  thinks,  not  published  before  353.  In  the  following 
year  352  occurred  the  expedition  to  Thermopylae,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Demosthenes  (De  F,  L.  §  95.),  cost  upwards  of  200 
talents.  We  have  thus  an  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  sum  stated  by  Isocrates,  and  that  stated  by  the  Scholiast ;  but 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Scholiast  did  fiot  mean  to  identify 
the  Social  War  with  that  IC  *A/i^/7roXtv,  but  on  the  contrary  con- 
sidered the  expedition  to  Thermopylas  as  included  in  the  latter. 
We  should  thus  have  1200  talents  spent  down  to  352.  But  if  the 
Scholiast's  meaning  should  appear  doubtful,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  passage  of  iEschines 
which  Bohnecke,  with  astonishing  inattention  and  forgetfulness 
of  his  own  hypothesis,  has  cited  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion, 
^schines  is  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  juncture  at  which  they 
were  deliberating  on  the  treaty  with  Philip  {De  F.  L.,  p.  37.  §  73.). 
He  first  observes,  that  they  began  the  war  on  account  of  Amphi- 
polis :  rriy  fiey  apxrjy  IrroirivafiiOa  tov  woXifiov  virep  'A/i^cTroXfwc* 
The  question  then  is,  what  war  ?  According  to  Bohnecke,  the 
Social  War.  But  iEschineis  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  losses  and 
disasters  which  the  Athenians  hud  suffered  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  as  justifying  the  advice  he  gave  in  favour  of  concluding 
peace  with  Philip.  Moreover,  in  this  war,  1500  talents  had  been 
spent  upon  mercenaries.  (So  also  Demosthenes,  01.  iii.  p.  336. 
§  28.  irXiib)  y  xiXia  koI  ireyraKdaia  ToXayra  ayriXiJKafity  eIq  ovdiy 
lioy,)  Are  we  to  suppose  that  .^schines  is  only  giving  a  different 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  Social  War  from  that  of  Isocrates  ? 
or  that  300  talents  had  been  expended  after  the  expedition  to 
Thermopylae,  on  the  war  with  Philip  which  the  Athenians  had 
begun  for  the  recovery  of  An^phipolis?  (tov  \p6yoy  ky  ^  irpoQ 
^iXiTTiroy  virep  'A^^ittoXco^c  iiroXtfiovfity,  ^sch.  in  Ctes.  p.  61.) 
The  strangest  thing  is  that  Bohnecke  himself  afterwards  (p.  254.) 
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AprxxDiz    quotes  a  portion  of  this  passage  with  a  view  to  establish  his  date 


II 


for  the  first  Philippic,  and  observes  that  it  is  clear  that  the  facts 
alluded  to  in  it  can  only  have  occurred  toward  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Philip.  If  the  view  which  .^Ischines  took  of  the  relations 
between  Athens  and  Macedonia,  during  the  time  when  they  are 
supposed  by  Bohnecke  to  have  been  still  at  peace  with  one  an- 
other, is  thus  clear,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  as  to  that  of 
Demosthenes.  Bohnecke  indeed  asserts  that  when  Demosthenes 
says  (Olynth.  Lp.  12.  §  11.)  to  fjiiy  yap  iroXXa  dvoXwXciccvai  Kara 
Toy  iroXtfiov  TiJQ  ^/lercpac  afuXtlaQ  &v  tiq  deiti  hucaiuej  he  is  most 
probably  speaking  of  the  Social  War.  But  no  reader  who  will 
compare  these  words  with  the  context  can  fail  to  observe  that  the 
losses  which  the  orator  here  says  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  Athenians,  can  be  no  others  than  those  which 
he  had  himself  been  enumerating  just  before,  as  arising  from  this 
very  cause,  namely,  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidsea,  Methone,  Pa- 
gasse.  The  war  in  which  these  places  were  lost  could  only  have 
been  the  war  with  Philip.  Another  passage  not  less  decisive  is 
adduced  elsewhere  by  Bohnecke  himself  as  an  argument  for  the 
later  date  of  the  first  Philippic  It  is  in  the  first  part  of  the 
speech,  p.  41.  Demosthenes  bids  the  people  reflect,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  Pydna,  Potidsea,  and  Methone,  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding region's  were  devoted  to  their  interest  (cixo/iev  irore 
fffieiQ  Tlv^yay  koI  Hori^aiay  xal  Medutyriy  Kai  Tcayra  toy  tokov  tovto¥ 
oiKiioy  irvicX^;  compare  de  Cor.  §  378.  oiKela  koI  avfifia^d).  If  then, 
he  proceeds,  Philip  had  at  that  time  thought  it  too  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking to  make  war  with  the  Athenians,  who  possessed  so  many 
places  which  threatened  the  security  of  his  territory,  while  he  him- 
self was  destitute  of  allies,  he  would  have  effected  none  of  the  things 
he  has  achieved,  and  would  never  have  acquired  so  great  a  power 
(ci  Toiyvy  ^tXcmroc  tote  ravrriy  tcr^c  Triy  yvw/iiyv,  wc  X*'^*'"*' 
rroXtfieiy  itrriy  'A0iyva/o«c  ixovai  rotravra  kiriTeixifffiara  r^c  aurov 
X^ifpng  K.  r.  X.).  But  Philip,  seeing  that  all  those  places  were 
prizes  of  war  for  the  vigilant  and  active  (adka  tov  iroXc/iov  Ktifuva 
lyfiitTf),  has  subdued  and  made  himself  master  of  them  all,  partly 
as  conquests  made  in  war,  partly  as  included  among  his  allies 
(xavra  KaTitrrpaTtTai  koX  ix^iy  ra  fuy  utg  ay  kXity  rig  txoi  noXifiy,  to. 
^(,  (TVfifiaxa  ical  0/Xa  vociyera/uvoc)*  Bohnecke  presses  the  trarra 
KaTitTTpawrai  ical  txa  into  an  argument  that  the  speech  must  have 
been  delivered  after  Philip  had  again  wrested  Potidaa  from  the 
Olynthians.  He  entirely  overlooks  the  far  clearer  inference  from 
the  whole  passage,  that  Philip  had  made  war  on  the  Athenians 
for  the  sake  of  these  acquisitions.  Unless  this  was  so,  the  orator's 
hypothetical  cose  would  have  been  irrelevant  and  unmeaning. 

The  importiinoe  of  the  subject  seemed  to  justify  this  detailed  in- 
vestigation, in  which  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  passed  over  any 
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of  the  arguments  or  authorities  put  forward  by  Bohnecke  in    ApriNoii^ 

defence  of  his  opinion.     The  result  as  to  the  first  Philippic  is  of        ^^'     , 

course  only  to  remove  an  objection  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 

view   I  take  of  its  date,  whether  considered  as  one  or  as  two 

orations.  The  reason  which  would  compel  me  to  reject  Bohnecke's 

hypothesis  on  that  point,  even  though  I  might  be  wholly  unable  to 

explain  several  passages  which  seem  to  favour  it,  is  tliat  it  seems 

to  me  impossible  that  the  speech  can  have  been  delivered  in  such 

a  state  of  affairs  as  that  which  he  supposes ;  namely,  after  Philip 

had  been  for  more  than  a  year  making  war  on  the  Chalcidians,  had 

reduced  all  their  towns,  and  had  only  been  arrested  in  his  progress 

by  the  wound  in  his  eye :  and  after  the  Athenians  had  sent  two 

expeditions  to   the  aid  of  the  Chalcidians  or  of  Olynthus,  and 

Demosthenes  had  delivered  three  orations  urging  the  Athenians 

to  espouse  her  cause  as  ipvolving  their  own  safety.     It  is  not  only 

that  the  first  Philippic  contains  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  such  a 

state  of  things,  but  that  its  whole  tenor  is  inconsistent  with  such  a 

supposition.     At  the  date  of  the  speech,  Philip's  immediate  designs 

are  not  known  at  Athens.     They  afford  matter  for  a  great  variety 

of  speculations  and  rumours.     Some  of  the  Athenian  quidnuncs 

believe  that  his  views  are  directed  toward  Bceotia ;  others  that  he 

is  busied  about  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Persia ;  others  again 

that  he  is  occupied  with  fortifying  his  frontier  on  the  side  of 

Illyria.    These  are  only  specimens  of  the  reports  which  are  afioat: 

(§  48.  vfiutv  h*  oi  fiev  iripiiovTte  fura  XaxtZatfiovibiv  <^(rt  ^iXiinrov 

TTpdrreiy  r^v   Otf^aiwy  KaraXvaiy  icai  tqq  iroXireiag  Ziatnrdy,  oi  ^' 

wc  'n-pitr^iiQ  ttcVo/i^cv   wc  fiamXiaf  ot  3*  ky  'IXkvpicfiQ  iroXeie  T€i\l' 

iny,  oi  ^e  Xoyovg  TrXarroyreQ  iKatrroc  jrepup^OfAsda),     Demosthenes 

observes  that,  whatever  might  be  Philip's  intentions,  he  would 

take  care  not  to  let  them  be  known  to  the  silly  authors  of  this 

idle  gossip :  but  the  orator  himself  does  not  profess  to  be  better 

informed,  or  to  have  any  more  probable  conjecture  to  offer.  (§  49. 

iyuf   ^*  o7^ac  fiev  tKtiyoy  fitOvuy  r^  jjtyidei  rQy  imrpay^iybiy  koX 

iroXXa  Toiavra  oyeipoiroXily  iv  ry  yyuffiy.  oh  fjiiyroi  ye  /la  Af  ovrta 

'jrpoaipeiedai  Trparreiy,  Utrre  rovg  ayorrrorarovg  rSiy  irap  fifiiy  dliyai 

ri  fAtXXei  jroitiy  tKeiyog.  avoiyrorarot  yap  tiffty  oi  Xoyovoiovyrtg,)  And 

all  this  at  a  time  when  it  must  have  been  universally  notorious, 

and  above  all  perfectly  evident  to  every  man  at  Athens,  that 

Philip  8  immediate  object  was  the  conquest  of  Olynthus,  and  that 

he  would  certainly  prosecute  it  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 

the  effects  of  his  wound. 

The  measures  proposed,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  correspond 
to  the  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  Philip's  projects  indicated  by  the 
whole  of  the  speech,  but  not  to  such  a  juncture  as  Bohnecke  sup* 
poses.  Tbey  are  designed  to  secure  the  Athenians  against  sudden 
attacks  which   Philip  might  make  on  their  possessions  or  their 
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ArpKNDiz     allies.     (§17.  Ivl  rag  l£ai<l>vriQ  ravraQ  cnro  rfJQ  oirciac  \bfpag  avrov 
.  ffTparelag  £ic  IlwXac  xat  \f.fip6yriffov  koi  "OXvvOov  koi  ottoi  /3ovX£rac.) 

A  strange  way  of  speaking,  if  he  had  been  now  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half  making  war  with  Olynthus  in  Chalcidice,  and  (if  he 
remained  —  as  would  be  most  likely  — in  his  camp  near  Methone, 
under  the  care  of  Critobulus)  was  close  to  the  Olynthian  frontier. 
The  excessive  heedlessness  too  which  Demosthenes  imputes  to  the 
Athenians  (§  17.  cic  Tfjg  hfitXeloQ  ravnjc  lifc  &yay)  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Philip*s  enterprises,  would  be  a  singular  and  little-merited 
reproach,  if  they  had  recently  sent  two  expeditions  to  the  aid  of 
Olynthus  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  Though  the  composition 
of  those  armaments  was  not  such  as  Demosthenes  could  have 
wished,  they  were  at  least  sufficient  proofs  that  the  people  was 
not  careless  or  indifferent  about  the  object ;  and  they  take  off  all 
the  point  of  the  allusions  which  we  find  toward  the  close  of  the 
speech,  to  hopes  which  had  not  been  realized,  to  galleys  which 
wanted  their  complement  of  men,  and  to  decrees  which  had  never 
been  carried  into  effect  (§  43.  rpt//pcic  iccvac,  irat  rac  trapd  tov  deli^oc 
iXwi^Qf  edv  Airoffrc/Xjyrc,  «avr'  €X€«v  oieoBe  icaXi^c ;  §  45.  Swot  av 
trrparrfyoy  koa  ^j/ii^uifia  kcvov  koI  rag  awo  tov  fififiarot  iXirihag 
iKirifiyj/ilTe,  oh^tv  vfuv  rwv  ^eoyrtav  ylyytrai):  allusions  very  in- 
telligible and  significant,  if  referred  to  the  expedition  related 
Olynth.  in.  §  5.  (^c/ca  yavg  cnreaTelXare  e^oyra  xeydg  Xapi^riftoy) 
but  apparently  quite  inappropriate  after  such  a  display  of  vigour 
as,  on  Bohnecke's  supposition,  the  Athenians  had  recently  made. 

Much,  I  am  aware,  must  remain  obscure  in  this  speedi,  as  long 
as  we  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  times  ; 
but  the  points  which  have  determined  my  view  of  its  date  and 
composition,  seems  to  me  among  the  clearest  to  be  found  in  it. 
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ON  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  0LTNTHIAC8. 

I  AM  not  about  to  add  another  dissertation  to  the  many  which  have 
been  written  on  this  perplexing  subject,  but  only  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  some  questions  connected  with  it,  which  have 
not  been  noticed  in  the  text  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not 
only  followed  the  order  of  Dionysius,  but  have  assumed  that  each 
oration  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  embassy  from 
Olynthus.     On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  opinions  differ, 
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and  those  who  agree  on  the  one  question  maj  take  opposite  sides    Appxkdix 
on  the  other.  ,     ^|^'    , 

As  to  the  occasion,  it  seems  clear  that  Dionjsius,  when  he  wrote 
(ad  Amm.  c.  10.)  furd  yap  6,pxovTa  KaXKifiaxoVf  €0*  ol  rac  tic 
"OXvyOoy  (iorideias  cnriaTiiXay  *Adriyaioi  vuaQivTiQ  vvo  ArjfiOtrOiyovc^ 
meant  that  the  succours  described  in  the  passages  which  he  had 
just  before  cited  from  Philochorus,  were  granted  each  time  in 
compliance  with  the  exhortations  of  Demosthenes,  and  that  he 
conceived  the  speeches  to  correspond  to  three  distinct  stages  of  the 
war.  Libanius,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  argument  to  II.  (L  D.), 
supposes  that  I.  and  II.  were  both  delivered  before  any  succours 
had  been  sent.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  A.  G.  Becker, 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  Demosthenes,  and  by 
other  modern  critics.  F.  Jacobs,  in  his  translation  of  Demosthenes 
{Demosthenes  Staatsredetiy  2d  ed.  p.  159.)  goes  a  step  farther,  and 
contends  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  all  three.  His  ground  is 
the  absence  of  all  allusion,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  on 
the  contrary  supposition  in  the  last  two  orations,  whichever  they 
were,  to  succours  already  sent.  It  seems  evident  indeed,  that  if 
this  argument  has  any  force,  it  must  compel  us  to  adopt  the  same 
conclusion  with  regard  to  all  three.  Now  it  may  be  difficult  to 
explain  how  it  happened,  if  an  expedition  had  been  not  only  de- 
creed but  sent,  that  the  orator  should  have  made  no  mention  of  it, 
when  he  was  urging  the  necessity  of  more  active  cooperation,  and 
should  have  spoken  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  such  a  decree  had  been  passed,  and  had  not  been  car- 
ried into  execution,  it  is  not  much  easier  to  account  for  his  silence 
on  this  subject,  when  it  might  have  seemed  so  natural,  as  to  be 
almost  unavoidable,  that  in  one  at  least  of  the  subsequent  speeches 
he  should  have  reminded  the  people  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  decreed  an  armament  which,  even  if  it  was  not 
adequate  to  the  emergency,  might  still  have  done  some  service. 
But  the  difficulty  which  strikes  one  as  the  greatest  on  this  suppo- 
sition, is  the  extreme  improbability  that  Demosthenes  should  have 
made  three  speeches  between  the  first  and  second  embassy  of  the 
Olynthians,  while  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  embassy,  when, 
according  to  Philochorus,  their  distress  was  much  greater  (•^XcCo' 
/icVwK  Tf  voXifif)  and  after  the  third,  when  the  danger  had  be- 
come still  more  pressing,  either  he  did  not  speak  at  all,  or  his 
speeches  have  not  been  preserved.  This  seems  a  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  that  one  at  least  of  the  three  was  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  last  two  embassies ;  and  it  raises  a  strong 
presumption  that,  in  some  order  or  other,  they  correspond  to  the 
three  epochs  of  the  war  described  by  Pliilochorus.  This  presump- 
tion appears  to  be  confirmed  when  we  consider  their  contents. 
Whatever  may  be  imagined  to  have  been  the  motive  of  the  delay 
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Arrwmnx    which  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  second  speech,  nothing 
.  .  can  easily  be  conceived  less  appropriate  to  the  subject,  tlian  tli^t 

which  is  so  placed  in  the  order  of  Dionysius.  The  second  of  the 
other  order  would  indeed  be  much  more  suitable,  if  the  cause  of 
the  delay  was  the  fear  which  the  Athenians  entertained  of  Philip's 
power.  But  this  supposition  itself  appears  to  me  so  extravagantly 
improbable,  that  the  more  plainly  the  speech,  if  delivered  to  hasten 
the  sending  of  an  expedition  previously  decreed,  would  imply  such 
a  state  of  public  feeling,  the  less  I  could  believe  that  it  was  des- 
tined for  such  a  purpose.  The  Athenians  in  their  contest  with 
Philip  were  indeed  often  dilatory  and  remiss,  and  let  slip  many 
opportunities,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  this  was  ever 
the  effect  of  timidi^.  Their  ordinary  fault  we  know  was  one  of 
the  opposite  kind.  If  they  were  not  too  much  afraid  of  Pliilip  to 
persevere  in  their  war  with  him,  it  would  be  strange  that  their 
fears  should  have  restrained  them  from  supporting  the  Olynthians, 
whom  they  had  so  long  desired  to  draw  over  to  their  side. 

The  question  as  to  the  order  of  the  speeches  is,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, distinct  from  that  of  the  occasion,  yet  not  so  as  to  be  alto- 
gether independent  of  it  If  all  the  three  were  delivered  before 
the  second  Olynthian  embassy,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  state 
of  affairs  abroad  was  not  much  changed  between  the  first  and  the 
last :  and  that  the  orator  had  only  to  seek  fresh  arguments  derived 
from  the  same  circumstances,  or  to  place  the  same  facts  in  a  new 
point  of  view.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  last  two  speeches  might 
be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  first,  which  might  contain 
the  most  forcible  reasons,  and  the  most  important  suggestions. 
But  if  the  three  speeches  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  described 
by  Philochorus,  since  the  need  and  the  danger  were  growing  more 
and  more  pressing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  period,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  orator's  tone  corresponding  to  the 
altered  state  of  affairs.  This  is  the  view  by  which  I  have  been 
determined  in  favour  of  the  order  of  Dionysius. 

Since  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume  was  sent  to  the  press, 
I  received  a  new  work  on  the  history  of  Philip,  by  Brueckner,  en- 
titled, Koenig  Philipp  und  die  HeUenischen  Staatetiy  Goettingen, 
1837,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism.  But  the 
author  has  a  remark  on  this  subject,  p.  312.,  which  seems  to  me  to 
place  it  in  a  false  point  of  view.  He  observes  that  the  first  oration 
(III.  D.)  contains  a  general  exhortation  to  succour  the  Olynthians, 
while  in  the  second  Philip's  situation  is  discussed  with  a  view  to 
lessen  the  fear  which  he  inspired.  Now  the  supposition  that  this 
fear  had  caused  a  delay  of  the  meditated  expedition,  since  it  in- 
volves the  point  in  dispute,  and  is,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
highly  improbable  in  itself,  must  be  dropped  from  the  argument 
But  then  the  second  speech  (L  D.),  so  far  as  it  contains  an  estimate 
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of  Philip's  power  —  which  is  the  subject  of  nearly  the  whole  —  is 
evidently  of  a  more  general  nature,  that  is,  less  appropriate  to  any 
special  occasion,  than  either  of  the  two  others.  Such  a  review  of 
the  causes  of  Philip's  greatness  was  at  all  times  equally  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  rousing  and  encouraging  the  Athenians  to  more 
strenuous  exertions.  But  it  certainly  suggested  itself  to  the  orator 
more  naturally,  when  the  contest  begun  by  Olynthus  had  just 
opened  a  prospect  of  retrieving  what  had  been  lost  through  past 
negligence,  than  after  this  prospect  had  been  overclouded,  and  tlie 
growing  distress  of  the  Olynthians  threatened  Athens  herself  with 
still  more  imminent  danger.  After  either  of  the  other  orations, 
this  would  have  formed  an  anti-climax,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  its  object :  whether  it  was  designed  to  cheer  the  dejected  spirits 
of  the  Athenians,  or  to  warn  them  against  supineness  and  pro- 
crastination. 
-  It  appears  no  less  evident  that  the  oration  I.  (III.  D.)  is  that 
which  represents  the  danger  as  most  pressing,  and  most  emphati- 
cally declares  the  safety  of  Athens  herself  to  be  involved  in  the 
event  of  the  struggle.  For  instance,  there  is  a  sentence  both  in  III. 
(II.  D.),  and  in  I.  (IIL  D.),  beginning  with  the  words  'O  /ick  olv 
iraputy  Kaipog,  i  &y^p€c  *Adrivaioi.  The  description  of  the  present  junc' 
ture  which  follows  in  the  first  passage  is :  iiirtp  vore  kuI  vvv  xoXX^c 
i^vTiloQ  KoX  fiovXfic  ieirai.  The  second  proceeds  with  the  words : 
^ovovov\i  \iyti  ^iitvriv  d^ucc,  on  rwv  vpayfiaTUfv  vftiv  iKtivutv  avroic 
avTiXriirrioy  iariv^  eixtp  hirip  autTripiac  avTiiy  ^ppovril^iTt,  This  last 
was  surely  the  critical,  or  the  more  alarming  emergency.  So  again  in 
both  these  orations  there  is  mention  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened Attica  itself  from  Philip's  arms.  In  the  first  it  is  thus 
noticed  :  XiapX^  r^c  aitr\vvi\Q .  . .  ovli  tov  t^^y  fUKpoy  bp(a  roy  fitrd 
ravra.  In  the  second:  yvy  aipttriQ  itrriy  v^lyy  irdTspoy  vftac  cVcc 
XP^  troXefJLily,  ij  trap*  vfily  eKiiyoy :  and  farther  on  the  object  of  the 
proposed  succours  is  described  as  being,  airwdeiy  iKtltrt  tov  voXs^ioy. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Jacobs  could  say,  of  a  speech  which 
dwells  on  such  a  topic  at  such  length,  and  in  such  a  strain,  that  it 
breathes  a  cheerful  confident  spirit  of  joy  and  hope :  (In  dieser 
Rede  weht  ein  frischer^  muthiger  Geist,  hervorgegangen  aus  der 
Freude  iiber  das  lang  gewunschte  Ereigniss,  und  beseelt  von  der 
frohen  Hoffnung.  u.  s.  w.,  p.  165.) — the  alternative  lay  fiey  avrixj^ 
TO.  rQy  *0\vvOtii>v,  v/ic7c  e/cci  iroXififiaeTe  . .  .ay  5*  tKiiya  ^iXimroc  Xd^n 
TiQ  avToy  In  KiaXvati  hevpo  fiahi(eiy ;  surely  sounds  much  more  like 
the  language  of  fear,  than  that  of  hope  or  joy  —  or  that  it  shows, 
the  danger  which  threatens  Athens,  if  ease  and  enjoyment  should 
be  preferred  to  the  use  of  arms,  in  the  back  ground.  {Die  Gefahr, 
die  Athen  bedrohey  wenn  man  bequemen  Genuss  dem  Gebrauche 
der   Waffen    vorziehe,    zeigt  die   Rede   im  Hintergrunde.)      It 
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was  hardly  possible  on  such  an  occasion  to  make  the  topic  more 
prominent. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  I  consider  these  passages 
as  decisive,  or  that  I  am  not  aware  there  are  others  in  the  speeches 
from  which  they  are  cited  that  seem  to  point  to  a  different  con- 
clusion They  have  been  here  produced,  not  to  convince  the 
reader,  but  to  illustrate  the  main  ground  of  my  own  opinion. 
How  far  the  question  still  is  from  having  been  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory decision,  is  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  controversy.  It  would  be  especially 
presumptuous  in  one  who  holds  tlie  view  here  adopted,  to  be  con- 
fident that  he  has  arrived  at  the  truth,  as  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  greater  weight,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  authority,  is 
in  the  opposite  scale.  The  single  judgement  of  Dionysius,  even  if 
it  was  entitled  to  more  deference  than  can  reasonably  be  claimed 
for  it,  could  not  of  itself  counterbalance  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
in  favour  of  the  other  order.  And  though  my  impression  on  the 
subject  agrees  with  Flathe's,  I  should  not  liave  ventured  to  use  such 
strong  language  as  that  in  which  he  expresses  it  (I.  p.  183.),  where 
he  says:  To  recognise  the  correctness  of  the  order  in  which 
Dionysius  has  placed  the  three  Olynthiacs,  there  needs  nothing  but 
accurately  to  examine  the  contents  and  the  tone  of  each^  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  course  of  events.  The  examples  of  the  learned 
men  who  have  changed  their  opinions — not  at  first  hastily  taken 
up,  and  publicly  avowed — on  this  question,  should  be  sufficient  to 
teach  us  caution.  Who,  after  all,  can  yet  be  sure  that  he  has  not 
overlooked  some  most  important  element  in  it  ?  Brueckner,  for 
instance,  thinks  it  so  evident  that  L  (III.  D.)  is  an  inferior  com- 
position to  the  two  others,  that  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  doubt, 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  Demosthenes :  a  suspicion  which  must 
here  be  left  for  the  reader's  consideration.  Stueve  of  Osnaburg, 
in  a  School  Program  (Dc  Ordine  Olynthiacarum^  Pars  ii.  1833), 
would  transpose  i.  and  ii.,  but  leuve  ni.  in  its  place ;  insisting  on 
the  improbability  that  Demosthenes,  after  having  spoken  so  plainly 
on  the  subject  of  the  Theoric  Fund,  should  in  a  later  speech  ap- 
proach it  more  timidly,  and  disclaim  the  intention  of  proposing  a 
change  in  the  law.  (ll.  §  19.  r/  oZv\  av  ypafeic  ravr  elyui  trrpa- 
TiuTiKo. ;  /la  AC  ovk  cyoiyc.)  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  force  of 
this  argument,  but  I  do  not  think  it  suflicient  either  to  decide  alto- 
gether against  the  order  of  Dionysius,  or  to  justify  a  partial  al)an* 
donment  of  it. 

Another  question  was  started  a  few  years  ago  on  this  subject  by 
Ziemann  {Adolphi  Ziemanni  in  Demosthenem  de  Bella  Philippi 
Olynthico  Commentatio.  Edidit  et  epistolam  adjecit  C.  F,  Banke, 
1832),  whose  opinion  deserves  notice,  both  for  the  novelty  of  the 
thought,  and  for  the  elaborate  discussion  with  which  it  is  main* 
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tained.  According  to  his  view  the  sc^cond  embHs^y  mentioned  by  Appendix 
Philuchorus  (ad  Amm.  9.)  was  sent  not. by  the  Olynthians,  but  by  .  '  ^ 
their  allies  the  Chalcidians,  under  which  name  Olynthus  itself  was 
not  included.  It  came  so  soon  after  the  first  Olynthian  embassjy 
that  Philochorus  speaks  of  it  as  arriving  about  tlie  same  time ; 
trepi  Tov  avTov  -xftorov.  The  Chalcidians  had  been  first  attacked  by 
Philip  ;  and  Olynthus,  notwithstanding  his  protestations,  both 
aided  them  with  her  forces,  and,  thinking  herself  in  danger,  ap- 
plied to  Athens  for  alliance  and  succour.  While  the  Athenians 
delayed  their  help,  the  Chalcidians,  finding  themselves  more  and 
more  pressed  by  the  war,  sent  an  embassy  of  their  own  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  Olynthiac  (III.  D.), 
and  both  Chares  and  Charidemus  were  sent  to  the  theatre  of  war ; 
Chares  to  protect  the  Chalcidian  towns,  Charidemus  to  act  on 
the  offensive  in  Bottiasa  and  Pallene,  which  were  then  occupied  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Macedonia,  which  Demosthenes  proposed  to  invade.  In  the  mean-  . 
while  Philip,  being  called  away  by  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  makes 
|>cace  with  the  Olynthians,  who  thus  break  their  league  with 
Athens  ;  but  when,  on  his  return  from  The^'saly  in  the  ff>llowiag 
spring  (348),  he  renews  his  hostilities  against  the  Clialcidians, 
Olynthus  arms  against  him  again,  and  Demosthenes  delivers  the 
second  Olynthiac  (I.  D.)  to  persuade  the  Athenians  to  admit  the 
Olynthians  once  more  into  their  alliance.  The  Olynthians  send 
another  embassy  for  succour,  which  finds  the  Athenians  filled 
with  confidence  by  some  slight  successes  of  Charidemus,  and 
dreaming  about  punishing  Philip.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the 
third  Olynthiac  (II.  D.). 

As  to  the  geographical  question,  it  is  evident  that  it  matters 
little  what  were  the  original  limits  of  Chalciilice.  Brueckner 
(p.  348),  after  quoting  Dem.  Philip,  in.  §  34  {Ivo  koX  rpiaKovra 
'K6\f.ti  IttX  Qp^Kric\  observes,  that  it  does  not  follow  either  that 
these  thirty-two  towns  were  situate  in  Chalcidice  proper,  or  that 
the  inhabitants  were  Chalcidians.  Here  however  he  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  fragment  of  Callisthenes  in  Stobasus,  and 
other  passages  cited  by  Bohneckc,  p.  154,  in  which  the  thirty-two 
towns  arc  expressly  described  as  XaAu^c«:ai  iroXecc  or  ir($Xcic  rUr 
Xa\Kiiiu>y.  But  the  main  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  Phi- 
lochorus might  not  have  described  Olynthus  by  the  expression, 
'KaXxi^idty  TQy  ivl  Gpomyc.  That  he  might  do  so,  seems  clear  even 
from  the  passages  cited  by  Ziemann  himself,  p.  7.,  with  which  the 
reader  may  compare  Colonel  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  454. 
It  then  remains  to  be  asked  whether  anyone  can  suppose  that  the 
war  mentioned  in  the  second  extract  from  Philochorus  {BXi^ofiiywy 
rf  woXifif)  is  a  different  one  from  that  which  he  had  spoken  of  in 
the  first:  '0\i/i'6/o(c  ^oXc/iov/icVoic viro  ^tXiwwov.     It  seems  im|K>s- 
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APPENDIX  sible  to  doubt  that  the  second  passage  alludes  to  the  first.  Zie- 
.  I  ^  mann  however  conceives  that  the  allusion  lies  not  merelj  in  the 
words  ly  iroXifify  but  in  the  date  *w€fii  roy  ahroy  xpSroyj  and  that 
the  time  meant  was  that  in  which  the  Olynthians  made  their  first 
application  for  alliance  and  succour :  which  of  course  would  prove 
that  the  second  embassy  came  from  a  different  quarter.  But  it  is 
surprising  that  Ziemann  should  have  overlooked  that  the  words 
nepi  ^e  rov  ahrov  ^ovovf  refer  not  to  the  events  related  in  the  first 
extract,  but  to  those  which  intervened  (ra  ^tra£v  yivofura)  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  embassy.  These  indeed,  according 
to  Dionysius,  were  SKiya.  But  who  would  venture  to  infer  from 
this  expression,  that  the  time  of  the  second  embassy  might  not  be 
parted  from  that  of  the  first  by  an  interval  of  at  least  a  month  or 
two?  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  these  events,  whatever  they 
were,  followed  the  expedition  under  Chares,  mentioned  in  tlie  firFt 
extract,  which  must  therefore  have  preceded  that  commanded  by 
Charidemus.  So  that  there  would  be  an  embassy  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Olynthus,  without  any 
speech  from  Demosthenes,  and  a  speech  on  behalf  of  Olynthus  not 
suggested  by  any  embassy. 

Ziemann  however  has  at  least  rendered  one  valuable  service  to 
this  part  of  history  in  the  last  section  of  his  essay,  where  he  points 
out  how  the  account  given  by  Demosthenes,  of  the  suct-ours  fur« 
nished  by  the  Athenians  to  Olynthus,  may  be  reconcikni  with  that 
of  Philochorus.  Demosthenes  speaks  of  50  triremes,  1 0,000  mer- 
cenaries, and  4,000  citizens.  Philochorus of  65  trinnics  (50  +  18 
-h  17),  6000  peltasts  (2000+4000)  and  2000  lieavy  oruied  citizens, 
and  two  bodies  of  cavalry,  150  mercennries,  and  300  Atheniaofr. 
Ziemann  observes  that  the  complements  of  the  crews  which  manned 
the  thirty  triremes  fir^t  sent  with  Chares  (signified  by  the  ^r- 
Mipiatrav  of  Philochorus)  would  make  up  the  10,000  of  Demo- 
sthenes. Pliilochorus  has  mentioned  the  Athenian  cavalry,  and 
heavy  armed  infantry,  omitting  the  light  troops  which  as  usual 
accompanied  them.  Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  Athenian  troops 
in  the  mass  ;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  ships  he  has  probably 
omitted  those  which  sailed  in  the  last  expedition,  either  because 
they  were  mere  transports,  or  because  they  had  been  already  em- 
ployed in  the  armament  which  first  Railed  under  Chares.  Bohnecke 
(p.  221)  thinks  it  more  probable  that  Demosthenes  included  in  his 
calculation  2000  hoplites,  whom — relying  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  decree  in  De  Cor.  p.  265 — he  supposes  to  have  been,  about 
the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Olynthus,  under  the  command  of 
Nausicles  at  Imbros. 
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